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THIRTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT, 


The  Directors  of  the  New- York  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  submit  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, their  thirty-fifth  Annual  Report,  for  the  year,  1853. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  great  and  continued 
prosperity.  There  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  number 
of  pupils ;  no  seasons  of  general  sickness  have  been  ex- 
perienced ;  the  health  of  most  of  the  pupils  has  been  un- 
interrupted ;  their  conduct  and  progress  in  learning  have 
been  gratifying,  and,  as  the  great  event  of  the  year,  we 
have  been  singularly  fortunate  in  the  sale  of  our  grounds, 
and  in  the  selection  of  a  site  on  which  buildings,  beUeved 
to  be  well  planned  for  all  the  purposes  of  such  an  estab- 
lishment, are  now  going  up,  promising  to  the  institution  a 
yet  higher  degree  of  usefulness,  and  a  more  assured  exis- 
tence in  the  future. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  institution  on  the  first  of 
January,  1853,  was  two  hundred  and  sixty.  During  the 
year  just  closed,  sixty-two  pupils  have  been  admitted, 
( three  of  them,  however,  continuing  but  a  short  time, ) 
making  the  whole  number  in  school,  within  the  year,  322. 
The  dismissions,  for  the  same  time,  have  been  forty-four, 
leaving  in  the  institution,  on  the  first  of  January,  1854,  as 
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will  appear  by  the  accompanying  catalogae,  two  hundred 
and  seventy-eight  pupils ;  an  increase  of  eighteen  during 
the  year,  of  t;hirty-five  within  two  years,  and  of  fifty-one 
within  three  years. 

Of  this  number,  one  hundred  and  ninety-two,  are  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  State,  sixteen  of  the  city,  and  seventeen  of 
the  State  of  New-Jersey.  Their  own  friends  defi^y,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  the  expenses  of  thirty-three ;  one  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Commissioners  of  Emigration,  and  the  re- 
mainder, nineteen,  by  the  institution. 

By  the  Treasurer's  Report,  a  copy  of  which  is  herewith 
submitted,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  receipts  of  the  institu- 
tion, for  the  year,  1853,  have  amounted  to  forty-four  thou- 
sand, two  hundred  fifty-six  dollars,  and  seven  cents ;  and 
the  disbursements,  including  the  balance  of  five  thousand, 
two  hundred  seventy-two  dollars,  and  ninety  cents,  due  the 
treasurer  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  year,  have  been 
forty-seven  thousand,  seven  hundred  seventeen  dollars  and 
sixty  cents;  leaving  on  the  first  of  January,  1854,  a  balance 
of  three  thousand,  four  hunclred  sixty-one  dollars,  and 
fifty-three  cents,  due  the  treasurer. 

The  board  have  felt  constrained,  in  consideration  of  the 
increased  prices  of  most  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  to  make 
an  advance  in  the  salaries  of  their  instructors.  The  same 
cause,  it  is  manifest,  must  considerably  increase  the  house- 
keeping expenses  of  the  institution.  And  we  need  hardly 
remind  the  Legislature,  that,  according  to  the  general  be- 
lief of  well  informed  men,  though  the  prices  of  certain 
articles  may  fluctuate  with  circumstances,  there  is  likely 
to  be,  on  the  whole,  a  steady  rise  of  prices,  so  long  as  the 
mines  of  California  and  Australia  continue  to  make  such 
unprecedented  yearly  additions  to  the  circulating  measure 
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of  value.  We  shall,  therefore,  be  obliged  to  memorialize 
the  Legislature  for  an  increase  of  the  compensation  now 
allowed  for  the  board  and  tuition  of  State  pupils. 

Another  point  to  which  the  attention  of  the  Legislature 
will  be  called,  is  the  propriety  of  removing  the  limitation 
of  the  number  of  State  pupils.  When,  two  years  ago,  the 
board  presented  a  memorial  asking  the  removal  of  this 
limitation,  the  Legislature  responded  by  authorising  an  in- 
crease of  thirty-two.  For  the  first  year,  this  proved  suffi- 
cient for  all  suitable  applicants,  but  the  second  year  filled 
the  list,  and  left  several  additional  applicants,  whom  we 
could  not  turn  away,  to  be  supported  by  the  institution. 
But,  evidently,  without  an  addition  to  our  present  means, 
we  cannot  make  such  efforts  as  we  otherwise  would,  to  in- 
crease our  already  burdensome  number  of  pupils,  though 
we  have  reason  to  believe  there  yet  remain  many  deaf 
mutes  left  without  instruction,  in  remote  parts  of  the  State. 
We  submit,  therefore,  that  a  fisuther  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  State  pupils  is  called  for  by  every  consideration  of 
justice ;  for  why  should  the  State  receive  one  and  reject 
ffliother,  presenting  precisely  the  same  claims  on  its  bounty  1 
Is  our  great  and  prosperous  State  so  limited  in  means  that, 
after  imdertaking  to  dispense  the  light  of  knowledge  and 
the  means  of  happiness  and  usefulness  to  one  hundred  and 
ninety-two  of  its  unfortunate  deaf  and  dumb  children,  it 
must  shut  the  door  and  leave  ten  or  twenty,  equally  unfortu- 
nate and  deserving,  to  hopeless  ignorance  and  wretched- 
ness t  And  if,  as  we  cannot  doubt,  the  Legislature  shall 
admit  the  justice  of  making  provision  for  all,  why  should 
any  limit  be  fixed  to  the  number  to  be  admitted  t  What- 
ever limit  is  fixed,  unless  placed  so  high  as  to  have  no 
practical  operation  whatever,  can  only  serve  to  shut  out 
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deserving  deaf  urates  from  a  share  of  die  botrnty  of  tbe 
State,  so  freely  bestowed  on  their  companions  in  privation* 
Surely  the  Legislature  can  trust  the  high  and  responsible 
officer  who  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  determining  on 
applications  for  admission  on  the  State  list,  without  tying 
down  his  hands,  by  placing  a  limit  which  either  must  be 
altogether  inoperative,  or  must  operate  unjustly.  In  Massa- 
chusetts, and  several  of  the  western  States,  no  limit  is 
assigned  to  the  number  of  State  pupils,  but  the  proper 
officers  are  authorized  to  receive  all  suitable  applicants. 
And  we  trust  that  New- York,  in  advance  as  she  has  long 
been,  and  we  are  assured  will  long  continue  to  be,  in  most 
other  measures  of  just  and  enlightened  benevolence,  will 
not  long  remain  backward  in  this  respect. 

Among  the  mercies  of  the  year,  we  thankfully  record 
the  general  good  health  of  our  pupils.  There  have  been 
very  few  cases  of  illness  so  serious  as  to  interrupt  atten* 
dance  in  school ;  and  no  death  has  occurred  in  the  institu- 
tion during  the  year.  We  have,  however,  to  lament  the 
loss  of  three  interesting  pupils  who  died  at  home.  The 
first,  an  amiable  young  lady  from  Utica,  was  taken  home 
on  account  of  an  affection  of  the  liver,  and  other  ma- 
ladies of  long  standing,  probably  tending  to  consumption, 
but  even  the  care  of  a  devoted  mother  could  not  arrest 
the  slow  approach  of  death.  The  second  case  was  that 
of  a  worthy  young  man  from  New- Jersey,  who,  after  pass- 
ing with  distinction  through  his  course  of  instruction,  was 
selected  by  the  Governor  of  that  State  as  a  pupil  of  the 
High  Class*  He  went  home  for  a  brief  visit  to  his  friends 
in  May  last,  was  suddenly  attacked  by  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  and  when  we  looked  for  his  return,  the  news  came 
of  his  remo\*al  to  another  world     The  third  case  was 
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that  of  a  girl  who  had  been  a  year  in  the  institution,  the 
daughter  of  a  clergyman  on  the  borders  of  New- York 
and  Vermont  She  went  home  for  the  vacation  in  ordin- 
ary health,  and  before  its  close,  sickened  and  died  of  typhus 
fever. 

Wo  shall  have  occasion,  in  the  course  of  this  report,  to 
speak  of  the  rate  of  mortality  among  the  deaf  and  dumb^ 
as  compared  with  those  who  hear ;  and  to  show  that,  while 
there  probably  are  more  deaths  in  a  given  number  of  deaf- 
mute  children  and  youth,  (many  of  them  being,  as  the 
cause  of  deafness,  or  a  consequence  of  its  cause,  of  un- 
sound or  feeble  constitution,)  than  among  an  equal  number 
of  children  and  youth  of  corresponding  ages,  in  an  ordin- 
ary healthy  population ;  yet,  in  our  own  institution,  during 
the  last  ten  years,  the  average  rate  of  mortality  has  been 
less  than  in  any  other  institution  for  deaf  mutes  with  which 
we  have  the  materials  for  a  fair  comparison,  for  a  like 
period  of  years,  that  of  Kentucky,  perhaps,  excepted. 
We  are  thus  confirmed  in  the  gratifying  belief,  that  our 
solicitude  for  the  health  of  our  charge  has  not  been  fruit- 
less ;  that  the  rules  of  the  institution,  and  the  diet  of  the 
pupils  are  fevorable  to  the  preservation  of  this  greatest  of 
temporal  blessings ;  and,  as  general  health  is  a  proof  of 
general  contentment  and  happiness,  the  facts  just  cited 
speak  strongly  for  the  paternal  character  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  institution,  and  the  uniform  kindness  and 
watchful  care  of  the  matron. 

The  institution  has  sustained  a  serious  loss,  during  the 
year,  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Nicholas  Morrell,  who  for  several 
years  past,  ably  and  faithfully  discharged  the  duties  of  atten- 
ding physician.  Dr.  Morrell,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
duties  of  a  medical  ad^dser  in  so  large  a  family,  had  made 
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a  special  study  of  the  causes  of  deafness,  and  the  means 
of  preventing  a  misfortune,  which,  when  once  confirmed, 
is  generally  beyond  the  power  of  medicine.  His  paper, 
annexed  to  our  Twenty-eighth  Annual  Report,  is  a  valua- 
ble contribution  to  medical  science  on  those  topics. 

Dr.  Moreau  Morris,  who  has  been  appointed  to  succeed 
Dr.  Morrell,  in  addition  to  his  professional  merit,  possesses 
the  rare  and  important  qualification  of  being  able  to  com- 
municate directly  and  readily  with  his  deaf-mute  patients  in 
their  own  language  of  signs. 

In  this  connection,  we  desire  to  acknowledge,  on  behalf 
of  our  deaf-mute  pupils,  the  attentions  and  skill  in  dentis- 
try of  Drs.  Brown  and  Hawes,  whose  services  have  been 
repeatedly  rendered  with  no  other  reward  than  the  plea- 
sure of  doing  good  to  the  unfortunate. 

A  large  proportion  of  our  pupils,  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say,  belong  to  the  indigent  classes  of  society ;  and  in 
very  many  cases,  they  would  be  obliged  to  forego  the 
gratification  of  an  annual  visit  home  in  the  vacation,  even 
cheap  and  rapid  as  our  magnificent  lines  of  steamboats  and 
railroads  have  made  traveling,  if  they  were  obUged  to  pay 
the  full  fare.  And  here,  we  have  great  pleasure  in  acknow- 
ledging the  liberality  of  many  of  our  steamboat  lines  and 
railroad  companies,  which  have,  in  very  many  cases,  passed 
our  pupils  on  the  routes  to  and  from  the  institution,  either 
gratuitously,  or  at  reduced  rates  of  fare. 

The  condition  of  the  domestic  and  mechanical  depart- 
ments continues  to  be  satisfactory  to  the  board.  A  want 
of  room  is  necessarily  experienced  in  the  shops,  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  establishment ;  and  hence  no  new  branches  of 
mechanical  labor  can  be  introduced  till  the  removal  to  the 
new  site  is  consummated. 
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The  religious  instruction  of  our  pupils  has  ever  been  a 
prominent  object  of  our  efforts.  One  great  end  in  their 
instruction  is,  to  enable  them  to  read  the  Bible ;  and  our 
thanks  are  due  to  the  New- York  City  Bible  Society,  for 
the  means  of  placing  a  neat  copy  of  the  word  of  God,  in 
the  hands  of  each  of  our  pupils. 

For  the  gratifying  condition  of  the  department  of 
instruction,  the  board  would  refer  to  the  report  of  its 
committee,  who  was  appointed  to  attend  the  annual  exam- 
ination at  the  close  of  the  last  academical  year  in  July. 

In  supplying  the  vacancies  left  by, the  departure  of  two 
of  the  instructors  at  the  close  of  the  last  academical  year, 
the  institution  has  been  fortunate  in  securing  instructors  of 
character  and  experience.  Two  of  our  former  professors, 
Mr.  O.  W.  Morris,  of  the  Tennessee  Institution,  and  Mr. 
J.  R.  Keep,  of  the  Ohio  Asylum,  were  induced  to  return. 
Mr.  Morris,  has  since  been  appointed  steward  of  the  insti- 
tution— ^the  services  of  Mr.  E.  B.  Peet,  so  efficient  in  that 
office  for  many  years,  being  now  required  as  superintendent 
of  the  new  grounds  and  buildings.  The  class  taught  by 
Mr.  M.  has  been  temporarily  confided  to  Mrs.  Totten,  an 
intelligent  and  capable  deaf-mute  lady,  one  of  the  earliest 
pupils  of  the  institution,  in  which  she  was  for  a  year  or  two 
a  teacher,  and  at  a  later  period  its  assistant  matron. 

The  deaf-mute  monitress  who  taught  a  class  of  very 
small  children,  also  left  at  the  close  of  the  last  term,  and 
her  place  has  been  supplied  by  another  distinguished 
graduate  of  the  institution.  Miss  Jerusha  M.  Hills. 

There  being  yet  an  unsupplied  vacancy,  in  the  number 
of  instructors,  Mr.  J.  Orville  Olds,  whose  services  in  intro- 
ducing an  improved  system  of  teaching  penmanship  have 
been  noticed  in  former  reports,  has  consented  for  the  pre- 
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Bent,  to  teach  a  class  of  new  pupils,  during  a  temporary 
suspension  of  his  plans  in  behalf  of  other  branches  of 
education. 

The  other  classes  continue  to  profit  by  the  services  of 
teachers  of  experience,  and  of  tried  zeal  and  capability, 
four  of  whom  are  educated  deaf  mutes.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  classes  is  fifteen,  each  occupying  a  separate  room, 
and  receiving  the  whole  time  and  undivided  attention  of 
an  instructor,  under  the  general  supervision,  and  with  the 
occasional  personal  assistance  in  each  class,  of  the  presi- 
dent. 

Of  the  few  professions  open  to  the  more  gifted  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  those  connected  witb  the  arts  of  design, 
are  for  them  the  most  attractive ;  indeed,  almost  the  only 
employments  above  the  level  of  handicrafts,  in  which  their 
privation  will  be  no  bar  to  high  proficiency.  To  give,  all 
our  pupils  who  show  a  taste  for  drawing,  opportunity  for 
its  development  and  cultivation,  instruction  in  that  pleasant 
art  is  given  by  Professor  C.  W.  Knudsen.  For  this  pur- 
pose, the  classes  take  lessons  by  turns,  each  class  having 
two  hours  in  each  week  for  this  purpose.  The  same 
gentleman  also  gives  instruction,  to  some  of  the  pupils,  in 
wood  engraving,  in  which  they  have  made,  considering 
the  time,  encouraging  proficiency.  To  all  of  them,  design 
will  be  a  source  of  gratification;  and  there  are  some, for 
whom  painting,  engraving,  and  their  kindred  arts,  may 
offer  the  means  for  securing  an  honorable  competence,  and 
of  conquering  a  high  social  position. 

The  members  of  the  High  Class  have  been  indebted  to 
the  gratuitous  zeal  of  Mr.  Dudley  Peet,  assisted  by  Pro- 
fessor Van  Nostrand,  for  an  interesting  and  instructive 
course  of  lectures  on  Chemistry,  which  has  occupied  two 
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evenings  of  each  week,  during  the  winter.      Whatever 
enlarges  knowledge,  elevates  the  character,  and  gives  the 
tnind  resources  within  itself,  which  are  peculiarly  valuable, 
to  those  whose  calamity  often  deprives  them  of  a  full  share 
of  that  mental  occupation,  derived  from  social  intercourse. 

The  crowded  state  of  our  institution,  consequent  on  our 
great  increase  of  pupils,  has  been  seriously  felt  for  two  or 
three  years  past,  and  the  question  was  thus  pressed  on  the 
consideration  of  the  board,  whether  the  buildings  of  the 
institution,  already  three  or  four  times  enlarged,  should  be 
enlarged  again,— or  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  pur* 
chase  a  yet  more  eligible  site,  and  erect  buildings  which 
would  not  require  alteration  and  enlargement  The  latter 
plan,  abstractly  comidered,  is  evidently  the  wisest ;  still, 
the  great  pecuniary  sacrifice  to  be  anticipated  in  the  sale 
of  so  large  a  building,  which,  to  purchasers  for  ordinary 
p«i^H>ses,  would  not  be  worth  nearly  its  cost,  inclined  the 
board  to  determine  on  an  enlargement,  when  other  con- 
siderations came  to  turn  the  scale. 

In  our  last  report  we  spoke  of  the  opening,  against  our 
mofi^  earnest  remonstrances,  of  Porty-ninth-street,  through 
the  whole  length  of  our  grounds.  As  the  greater  part  of 
the  block  on  Fiftieth-street  was  already  occupied  by  the 
buildings  and  their  necessary  adjuncts,  the  opening  of  this 
street  has  the  effect  to  interpose  a  wide  public  throughfare 
between  the  institution  and  the  only  eligible  space  for  the 
daily  sports  and  exercise  in  the  open  air,  of  its  two  or 
three  hundred  pupils*  And  we  learned  that  it  was  in  con* 
templation  to  run  another  street,  which,  crossing  the 
grounds  in  another  direction,  would  cut  them  into  corners^ 
Our  recent  experience  had  shown  that  our  efforts  could 
not  stem  the  tide  of  speculation  and  improvement,  which 
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had  set  in  around  us ;  and  that  probably,  through  the  rapid 
increase  of  population  in  the  vicinity  of  the  institution  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  opening  of  new  streets  to  accommo* 
date  that  population  on  the  other,  many  years  would  not 
elapse  before  our  buildings  would  be  crowded  into  comers, 
and  the  passage  of  our  pupils,  from  one  part  of  the  cstab* 
lishment  to  another,  rendered  unpleasant,  if  not  dangerous* 

While  our  means  of  accommodation  and  our  space  for 
fresh  air  and  exercise  were  thus  becoming  more  restricted^ 
there  was  coming,  year  by  year,  through  the  great  increase 
of  pupils,  a  more  urgent  demand  for  increase  of  room,  both 
within  the  buildings  and  for  healthful  exercise  in  the  open 
air  without 

Most  fortunately,  the  same  spirit  of  improvement  and 
speculation,  fostered  by  the  wonderful  growth  of  our  city, 
which  had  caused  this  cutting  up  and  narrowing  of  our 
grounds,  had  also  produced  such  a  great  and  unexpected 
enhancement  of  the  price  of  lots  in  our  neighborhood, 
that  we  found  the  loss  to  be  anticipated  on  a  sale  of  our 
principal  buildings  would  be  much  more  than  counterbal- 
anced by  the  gain  on  the  sale  in  lots  of  the  grounds  around 
them.  The  only  objection  to  a  removal,  so  demrable  in 
every  other  point  of  view,  was  thus  providentially  removed- 

In  seeking  a  new  site,  the  object  kept  in  view  was  that 
it  should  be  sufficiently  far  up  the  island  to  obviate  all 
future  danger  of  a  necessity  for  another  removal,  and  yet 
readily  and  cheaply  accessible  by  pubUc  conveyances,  and 
that  it  should  be  spacious,  airy,  elevated,  and  in  a  desira- 
ble neighborhood. 

In  the  selection  of  such  a  site,  the  board  esteem  them- 
selves very  fortunate.  The  grounds  purchased  embrace 
thirty-seven  and  a  half  acres,  on   Washington   Heights, 
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about  nine  miles  north  of  the  City  Hall,  just  beyond  the 
limits  to  which  the  surveys  for  streets  have  been  legally 
extended,  and  six  miles  from  the  present  site  of  the  insti- 
tution. They  border  on  one  side  upon  the  pubUc  road 
leading  to  Eingsbridge,  traversed  by  stages  several  times  a 
day,  and  on  the  other  on  the  river,  along  the  margin  of 
which  runs  the  Hudson  river  railroad,  which  has  a  station 
in  the  vicinity.  We  have  also  purchased  of  the  city  cor- 
poration the  water  lots  in  front  of  our  property,  enabling 
us  to  construct  a  wharf  on  the  river,  and  thus  land  the 
materials  for  buildings  from  vessels,  directly  on  our  own 
grounds. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  grounds,  including  the  site 
for  the  buildings,  is  on  the  table  land  of  the  heights, 
overlooking  the  river,  open  to  every  refreshing  and  puri- 
fying breeze,  and  commanding  a  most  extensive,  varied 
and  animated  prospect  Here  our  pupils  will  have  ample 
space  for  that  exercise  in  the  purest  air  so  necessary  to 
health ;  space  also  for  aSbrding  instruction  to  a  considera- 
ble number  of  the  boys  in  the  healthy  pursuits  of  horti- 
culture and  agriculture;  while  the  location,  nearly  on  one 
of  the  battle  grounds  of  the  revolution,  and  the  scenery, 
presenting  an  ever-shifting  panorama  of  life,  commerce 
and  travel,  with  the  majestic  palisades  of  the  Hudson 
towering  beyond  the  broad  river,  and  the  steeples  of  the 
mighty  city  rising  in  the  distance,  will  give  whatever  aid 
any  location  and  scenery  can  give  to  moral  elevation  and 
mental  activity. 

There  appearing  to  be  a  demand  for  real  estate  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  institution,  as  great  as  was  likely  to  occur 
for  some  time,  the  grounds  between  Forty-eighth  and 
Fiftieth-streets  have  already  been  sold  at  auction,  with  the 
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exception  of  the  twenty  lots  on  which  the  main  buildingB 
stand.  Such  portions  as  are  required  for  the  present  use 
of  the  institution  are  retained  under  lease  till  the  new 
buildings  shall  be  ready  for  occupancy,  which  it  is  expected 
will  be  in  the  summer  of  1855. 

The  following  statement  will  exhibit,  at  one  view,  the 
state  of  the  building  fund : 

Property  sold $249,040 

Main  buUdings  and  lots  unsold,  estimated  at,     •       .  75,000 

Amount .    $324,040 

Less  mortgages, 40,000 

Balance $284,040 

Purchase  of  new  site,       •       •        .       •       .       «         115,000 

Balance  applicable  to  building  fund,       .        .        •    $169,040 

From  this  statement  it  will  be  seen,  that  there  has  been 
u  rise  in  the  value  of  the  lots  sold  of  over  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  since  the  purchase  from  the  corporation 
and  others  was  made,  some  years  since,  and  that  we  obtain 
a  site  every  way  more  eligible,  and  four  times  as  spacious, 
for   less    than  half  the   sum  (independent  of  buildings) 
which  we  realize  from  the  sale  of  our  former  grounds.     It 
may  be  proper  to  add,  that  there  is  no  danger  of  loss  to 
the  institution  by  the  inability  of  purchasers  to  meet  their 
engagements.     Thirty  per  cent,  according  to  the  terms  of 
sale,  has  been  paid  in  cash,  and  the  mortgages  by  which 
the  remainder  is  secured  can  be  readily  negotiated,  (as 
part  have  been,)  when  the  proceeds  are  required. 

With  this  state  of  the  building  fund  in  view,  the  plans 
for  our  new  buildings  became  a  source  of  anxious  deliber- 
ation.    Should  we  restrict  ourselves  within  our  probable 
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means,  or  should  we  rather  aim  to  give  the  State  and  city 
an  edifice  not  unworthy  of  their  proud  position,  and  of 
such  dimensions  that  the  necessity  for  frequent  enlarge- 
ment, so  vexatious  in  the  case  of  our  present  buildings, 
would  not  probably  occur  for  many  years  ?  We  finally 
decided  on  the  latter  alternative. 

The  plans  adopted  on  the  principles  just  stated,  involve 
an  estimated  cost  of  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  dollars 
for  the  main  buildings,  and  about  twenty-five  thousand 
more  for  various  necessary  or  highly  desirable  adjuncts, 
such  as  the  wharf  on  the  river,  and  road  to  it ;  the  steam- 
heating  and  ventilating  apparatus,  the  shops  and  gas  works* 
It  results  that  the  aggregate  cost  of  the  new  grounds, 
buildings  and  improvements  will  exceed  our  present  means 
by  about  fifty-five  thousand  dollars.  This,  however,  is 
onlv  an  addition  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  to  the  debt  of 
the  institution,  before  the  new  purchase  wa«  made. 

As  this  estimate  is  for  buildings  more  than  double  the 
capacity  of  the  present  buildings  of  the  institution,  it  is 
due  to  the  Legislature  to  present,  in  some  detail,  the  con- 
siderations which  governed  the  board  in  determining  on 
the  dimensions  of  the  new  buildings. 

A  glance  at  the  past  history  of  the  institution  will  show 
a  constant,  and  of  late  years,  a  rapid  increase  in  the 
number  of  pupils.  For  the  first  ten  years  the  average 
number  was  fifty-five ;  for  the  next  five  years  about  eighty, 
and  then,  for  three  years,  we  had  a  Uttle  over  one  hundred 
and  thirty.  At  this  period  the  pupils  of  the  Central 
asylum  were  transferred  to  New- York,  and  for  some  years 
thereafter  the  average  number  was  one  hundred  and 
sixty. 

In  January,  1845,  our  number  was  one  hundred  and 
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sixty-eight.  Thirty-two  were  added  to  the  number  of 
State  beneficiaries  that  year,  and  the  number  of  pupils 
rose  at  once  to  two  hundred.  Two  years  ago  it  had 
increased  to  two  hundred  and  forty-three.  Then  the 
Legislature  again  provided  for  thirty-two  additional  State 
pupils,  and  our  number  rose  the  first  year  thereafter  to 
two  hundred  and  sixty,  and  the  second  year  to  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-eight. 

From  this  statement  it  appears  that  the  number  of 
pupils  has,  within  the  last  nine  years,  increased  from  one 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  to  two  hundred  and  seventy-eight, 
or  sixty-six  per  cent.  Supposing  an  increase  of  only 
fifty-per  cent,  for  the  next  ten  years,  we  shall  then  have 
more  than  four  hundred  to  provide  for,  and  that  such  an 
increase  is  probable  we  shall  presently  show. 

Up  to  the  union  of  the  two  schools  in  1836,  the  increase 
of  pupils  was  mainly  due  to  increase  of  legislative  provi- 
sion, there  being  generally  more  applicants  than  could  be 
admitted,  but  since  that  time  the  institution  has  received 
all  suitable  applicants,  supporting  from  its  own  scanty 
funds  those  not  provided  for  by  the  State.  The  great 
increase  within  a  few  years  must  therefore  be  taken  as 
indicative,  on  the  one  hand,  of  a  more  general  awakening 
of  the  parents  and  guardians  of  deaf-mute  children  to  the 
importance  of  having  them  educated,  and  to  the  advance 
of  the  institution  in  the  confidence  and  estimation  of  the 
public,  at  home  and  abroad ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  deaf  mutes  in  the 
State. 

That  there  has  been  such  an  increase,  is  sufficiently  in- 
dicated by  the  census  returns.  In  1840,  there  were  re- 
turned one  thousand  and  thirty-nine  white  deaf  mutes  in 
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the  State ;  in  1850,  twelve  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  the 
errors  of  each  enumeration  being  probably  about  equal. 
The  experience  of  many  years,  both  in  Europe  and  Am- 
erica, indicates  that  the  number  of  this  unfortunate  class 
may  be  expected  to  increase  pretty  uniformly  with  the  in- 
crease of  population ;  and  that  they  are  generally  more 
numerous  in  porportion  as  the  population  becomes  more 
dense.  Now,  as  during  the  fifteen  years,  from  1835  to  1850, 
the  population  of  our  State  increased  by  nine  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand,  or  about  forty-two  per  cent;  we  may 
safely  estimate  an  increase  of  over  one-third  by  the  year 
1865.  Ten  or  eleven  years  hence,  therefore,  we  shall  have 
a  population  of  considerably  over  four  millions,  and  of  these 
at  least  two  thousand  will  be  deaf  mutes,  perhaps  two 
thousand  five  hundred. 

Now,  in  1850,  we  had,  according  to  the  census  returns, 
420  deaf  mutes  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  ten  and 
twenty.  In  like  proportion  there  will  probably  be,  in  1865, 
from  six  to  seven  hundred  between  those  ages.  If  these 
all  enter  the  Institution  at  the  age  of  twelve,  and,  except 
the  few  who  shall  prove  incapable  of  improvement,  shall 
continue  fi-om  five  to  seven  years,  then  there  will  be,  ten 
years  hence,  not  less  than  four  hundred  pupils  from  our 
own  State,  besides  those  that  may  be  expected  from  New- 
Jersey,  and  the  pay  pupils  always  attracted  by  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  institution  from  abroad. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that,  large  as  is  our  present 
number,  it  does  not  include  all  the  deaf  mutes  in  the  State 
of  suitable  age  and  capacity  for  instruction.  Judging  from 
the  returns  of  the  last  census,  there  must  be  from  fifty  to  a 
hundred  deaf  mutes  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  ten 
and  twenty-five,  for  whom  no  application  has  yet  been  made. 
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By  further  efforts  in  disseminating  information  and  awaken- 
ing interest  in  the  subject  of  deaf-mute  education  in  remote 
parts  of  the  State,  a  large  proportion  of  these  would  doubt- 
less be  brought  to  the  institution. 

From  these  considerations,  the  board  became  satisfied 
that  they  would  have  to  provide  for  three  hundred  pupils 
within  a  year  or  two,  and  for  more  than  four  hundred 
within  ten  years.  Within  fifteen  years,  it  seems  morally 
certain  that  the  institution  will  number  from  four  hundred 
and  fifty  to  five  hundred  pupils. 

It  would  manifest  very  little  forethought  and  economy 
to  plan  our  buildings  on  a  scale  which  we  know  will,  in  a 
few  years,  require  alteration  and  enlargement,  at  an  ex- 
pense, ( to  say  nothing  of  the  great  inconvenience,)  much 
greater  than  the  additional  expense  that  would  be  incurred 
in  making  the  buildings  large  enough  at  first. 

In  accordance  with  these  views,  the  buildings  have  been 
planned  to  afford  ample  room  for  four  hundred  and  fifty 
pupils,  together  with  so  many  of  the  persons  employed  in 
the  establishment  as  will  probably  reside  in  the  same 
buildings  with  the  pupils.  While  the  internal  arrangements 
have  been  especially  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  such  an 
•estabhshment,  on  the  principle  that  the  males  and  females 
■should  inhabit  opposite  wings,  with  covered  passages  to  the 
central  buildings  in  which  they  are  to  assemble  for  meals, 
religious  worship  and  instruction,  care  has  also  been  taken 
to  introduce  all  the  improvements  shown  by  experience  to 
be  valuable  in  large  public  buildings,  in  respect  to  economy 
of  light  and  fuel,  security  against  fire,  and  thorough  ventila- 
tion. 

Of  course,  in  the  dimensions  of  the  several  buildings,  re- 
gard has  been  had,  not  merely  to  the  necessary  standing 
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and  working  room,  but  to  the  volume  of  air  required  for 
the  healthy  action  of  so  many  lungs. 

And  the  board  trust  that  their  new  buildings,  while  they 
have  been  carefully  planned  to  afford  every  possible  faciUty 
for  the  economy  of  time,  Kght,  and  fuel,  every  advantage 
in  respect  to  health  and  means  of  improvement,  will  pre- 
sent an  external  architecture  not  unworthy  of  one  of  the 
most  frequently  visited  public  institutions  of  the  great  city 
and  State  of  New- York. 

The  laying  of  the  corner  stone  was  delayed  till  late  in 
the  year,  by  the  unexpected  amount  of  rock  excavation 
required  for  the  basement,  and  somewhat,  also,  by  delay 
in  the  arrival  of  the  stone  from  Maine.  This  interesting 
ceremony  took  place  on  the  twenty-second  of  November 
last,  under  very  encouraging  auspices.  An  account  of  the 
proceedings  on  that  occasion,  with  a  view,  a  ground  plan, 
and  a  description  of  the  buildings,  have  been  published  in 
a  pamphlet,  copies  of  which  have  been  distributed  among 
the  members  of  the  Legislature,  and  to  which  they  are  res- 
pectfully referred  for  further  details  respecting  the  build- 
ings. 

Though,  as  we  have  already  stated,  the  completion  of 
the  buildings  will,  according  to  the  estimates  rendered, 
leave  the  institution  in  debt  to  the  amount  of  fifty-five 
thousand  dollars,  thus  increasing  our  previous  debt  by  fifteen 
thousand  dollars,  it  is  to  be  taken  into  the  account  that, 
when  the  swelling  tide  of  population  and  improvement 
shall  reach  Washington  Heights,  while  we  have  secured 
ample  space  for  all  the  uses  of  such  an  institution,  we 
shall  probably  be  able  to  spare  some  portions  of  the  ground, 
which  can  be  sold  on  terms  to  secure  a  desirable  neighbor- 
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hood,  and  which  may  probably  bring  within  a  few  years 
an  enhanced  price. 

It  should  be  remembered  that,  for  many  years,  the  growth 
of  the  city  has  outstripped  the  growth  of  the  State ;  and 
that  it  is  much  easier  to  assign  limits  to  the  Aiture  popula- 
tion of  the  latter  than  of  the  former.  The  time  may  not 
be  very  remote  when  the  city,  with  the  south-eastern  coun- 
ties of  the  State,  may  furnish  as  many  deaf-mute  pupils  as 
the  whole  State  now  does.  Hence  it  is  evidently  proper 
and  neccessary  to  maintain  the  institution  \\4thin  a  con- 
venient distance  of  what  is  fast  becoming  the  centre  of 
population,  as  it  has  long  been  of  business  and  travel. 
What  course  will  be  best  at  that  remote  period  when  the 
whole  State  shall  furnish  more  deaf-mute  pupils  than  it  will 
be  expedient  to  gather  in  one  estabUshment,  it  is  unnecessary 
now  to  discuss.  Many  changes  in  the  present  aspect  of 
things  will  doubdess  occur  before  that  day ;  and  those  who 
come  after  us  will,  we  doubt  not,  rival  us  in  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  benevolence,  and  surpass  us  in  the  practical  wis- 
dom derived  from  long  accumulating  experience. 

Ha\'ing  now  completed  our  customary  record  of  the 
events  of  the  year,  and  exposition  of  the  actual  condition 
of  the  institution,  we  recur  to  the  subject  of  statistics  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  to  which  it  will  be  recollected,  a  c  on 
siderable  space  in  our  last  annual  report  was  given. 

In  our  eighteenth  report  were  embodied  the  results  of  a 
laborious  collation  of  all  the  statistics  of  this  class  of  pop- 
ulation then  extant  In  the  inter\-ening  seventeen  years^ 
the  materials  for  a  memoir  of  this  kind  have  largely  ac- 
cumulated, and  while  the  labor  of  arranging  and  digesting 
them  has  greatly  increased,  reliable  conclusions  can  now 
be  reached  with  greater  certainty. 
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Not  the  least  important  of  these  materials  is  a  list  of  all 
our  pupils  from  the  beginning,  with  the  causes  of  deafness, 
and  other  particulars,  where  they  could  be  ascertained,  re- 
cently prepared  from  our  records  with  much  labor  and 
care.  This  list  includes,  (with  the  119  pupils  of  the  for- 
mer school  at  Canajoharie,  no  fewer  than  fifty-three  of 
whom  have  also  been  pupils  of  the  New- York  Institution,) 
eleven  hundred  and  sixty-five  names.  Of  these,  two 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  remain,  thirty-three  were  re- 
moved by  death,  fifteen  died  at  home,  during  their  term  of 
instruction,  and  eight  hundred  and  thirty-nine  returned  to 
their  friends. 

Seventeen  of  this  number  were  idiots,  wholly  incapable 
of  instruction ;  in  most  cases  not  even  deaf,  but  dumb  from 
mental  defect  These  are  excluded  in  many  of  the  calcu- 
lations to  be  hereafter  presented.  A  considerable  number 
besides,  without  being  idiots,  were  marked  with  various 
degrees  of  mental  dullness,  making  their  progress  exceed- 
ingly slow  and  unsatisfactory,  and  several,  originally  not 
deficient  in  intellect,  were  found  incapable  of  instruction 
through  the  stiffness  and  indocihty  of  mature  years.  Al- 
lowing for  all  these  cases,  and  for  some  prematurely  remov- 
ed tlirough  the  parsimony  of  their  parents  or  guardians, 
there  will  still  remain  more  than  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
who  left  the  Institution  restored  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
blessings  of  social  intercourse,  enabled  to  transact  their 
own  affairs,  instructed  in  the  great  truths  of  the  Bible. 
And  these,  with  few  exceptions,  have  since  been  useful  and 
respected  members  of  society.  A  large  proportion  of  them 
yet  reside  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  many  as  heads  of 
families,  while  others  have  gone  with  the  stream  of  emigra- 
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tion  U)  the  west  and  northwest,  where  several  of  them  are 
tem^hers  of  their  companions  in  privation-  * 

W<5  have  had  pupils  from  eighteen  different  States,  and 
from  foreign  countries,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  annexed  table: 


TABLE  L 


A«i«  or  Omtntrp. 

No.  of 
PupSi. 

StoU  or  Counlrff. 

M 

Now-York. 

1,053 

Georgia, 

2 

Now-Jt»r»(7, 

55 

Louisiana, 

1 

(lomuu'tlout,     • 

5 

Kentucky,     . 

1 

MnNNmihuNotU,     . 

1 

Ohio, 

1 

Vermont,  • 

2 

Illinois, 

2 

Mulutf, 

1 

Michigan, 

2 

IVunHylvftnlft,  • 

2 

Wisconsin,    . 

1 

nut,  ofC^olmnblA, 

1 

Iowa, 

1 

Vlrgtnln.  ,        ,  ,     • 

6 

British  possessions, 

19 

North  (^Hrollnn,    • 

4 

India,       . 

It 

Houth  OhimUiia, 

4 

Total,    . 

1,165 

(^ur  pupils  fixmi  our  own  State  have  been  from  everj' 
county  oftho  State,  Frtnn  the  almost  uninhabited  count}' 
of  Hunultou  wo  have  luul  one  pupil,  and  from  no  other 
ivut^tv  Unss  than  three.  ^Vi^may  be  seen  in  the  annexed  table : 


*  tW.^a^wdi^  fr«JtMilM  of  Ibw  !l»«^T<Nr^  l>iatm<om  w*  w>w  toad 


;Georf» 


*  TV  iibi^tWi^v  «»l  Ni  kiiwtw:<a 


-t;  b«ikhrr 


»<if  fc« 
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TABLE  IL 


f\tmmHtm 

P.9*.. 

Cmumii^ 

P^qO*. 

«•*■■•••■• 

MmU*, 

Fern. 

Tot4a. 

VltWilOT, 

Males 

Fern. 

Tout. 

NewTork, 

119 

84 

203 

Oneida,     . 

16 

16 

32 

Albany, 

26 

20 

46 

Onondaga.     . 

15 

15 

30 

Allegany,  • 

5 

2 

7 

Ontario,    . 

8 

7 

16 

Broome, 

8 

3 

11 

Orange, 

11 

11 

22 

Cattaraugas, 

5 

3 

8 

Orleans,    . 

3 

3 

6 

Cayuga, 

6 

8 

14 

Oswego, 

11 

6 

17 

Chaatanqne, 

6 

9 

15 

Otsego,     • 

14 

13 

27 

Chemung, 

6 

2 

8 

Putnam, 

3 

0 

3 

Chenango, . 

13 

7 

20 

Queens,    . 

10 

4 

14 

Clinton, 

7 

3 

10 

Rensselaer,    . 

16 

8 

24 

Columbia, . 

• 

10 

2 

12 

Richmond, 

1 

5 

6 

Cortland, 

2 

4 

6 

Rockland,      . 

3 

5 

8 

Delaware, . 

9 

5 

14 

Saratoga,  • 

12 

8 

20 

Dutchess, 

9 

8 

17 

Schenectady, 

6 

4 

10 

Erie, 

2 

3 

5 

Schoharie, 

6 

9 

15 

Essex,    . 

1 

6 

7 

Seneca, 

2 

1 

3 

Franklm,  . 

8 

8 

16 

St  Lawrence,  . 

11 

5 

16 

Fulton,  . 

3 

2 

5 

Steuben, 

4 

7 

11 

Genesee,    . 

13 

10 

23 

Suffolk,     . 

12 

8 

20 

Grreene, , 

6 

9 

15 

Sulliyan, 

1 

2 

3 

Hamilton, . 

1 

0 

1 

Tioga,       . 

3 

2 

5 

Herkimer, 

5 

5 

10 

Tompkins,     • 

6 

11 

17 

Jefferson,  . 

13 

12 

25 

Ulster,      . 

14 

16 

30 

Kings,   . 

14 

6 

20 

Warren,        • 

3 

2 

5 

Lewis, 

• 

3 

1 

4 

Washington,      . 

14 

8 

22 

Livingston, 

6 

3 

9 

Wayne, 

9 

14 

23 

Madison,   . 

12 

4 

16 

Westchester,.  . 

12 

7 

19 

Monroe, 

9 

15 

24 

Wyoming,     . 

4 

1 

6 

Montgomery, 

• 

13 

25 

38 

Tates,.      . 

3 

5 

8 

lI\tk£rAra^ 

/; 

3 

fi 

Total  of  New-York  S 

tate. 

•             •             •             • 

578 

475 

1,053 

"          New-Jersey, 

25 

30 

55 

"          All  others. 

• 
• 

•                •                •                • 

37 

20 

57 

Agg 

regat 

e> 

• 

a                    •                    •                    • 

640 

525 

1,166 

A  comparison  of  this  table  with  that  of  the  numbers  of 
deaf  mutes  returned  from  each  county  at  each  census, 
&om  1830  to  1850,  inclusive,  given  near  the  end  of  our 
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last  annual  report,  shows  that,  with  some  exceptions,  we 
have  had  the  smallest  number  of  pupils  from  those  coun- 
ties from  which,  at  an  average  of  several  enumerations,  the 
smallest  number  of  deaf  mutes  has  been  returned ;  and 
the  largest  number  of  pupils  from  those  counties  which 
have  returned  the  largest  number  of  deaf  mutes.  This 
fact  tends  to  show  that,  in  spite  of  the  inaccuracies  and 
deficiencies  which,  in  former  reports,  we  have  pointed  out 
in  each  census,  they  are  so  far  reliable  that  they  will  serve 
for  purposes  of  comparison  between  any  two  districts  of 
considerable  population. 

For  instance,  the  smallest  proportion  of  deaf  mutes,  on 
an  average  of  several  enumerations,  has  been  returned 
from  the  counties  of  Sullivan,  Seneca  and  Erie,  and  from 
these  three  counties  we  have  had  proportionally  the  small- 
est number  of  pupils.  And  no  county  from  which  we  have 
had  less  than  eight  pupils,  the  two  remote  counties  of  Erie 
and  Allegany  excepted,  returned  at  the  last  census  more 
than  nine  deaf  mutes,*  while  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
no  county  from  which  we  have  had  twenty  pupils  or  more, 
that  did  not  return,  either  in  1835  or  in  1860,  and  most  of 
them  at  both  periods,  (including  those  in  school,)  twenty  or 
more  deaf  mutes. 

The  greatest  deficiency  of  pupils,  as  compared  with  the 
number  of  deaf  mutes  returned,  is,  as  might  be  expected, 
in  the  remote  western  and  northern  counties.  From  the 
fifteen  counties  west  of  Cayuga  lake,  we  have  had  170 
pupils.  These  counties  returned  256  deaf  mutes,  (pupils  in 
school  always  included,)  in  1835,  and  299  in  1850,  of  whom 
two  hundred  and  fifty-four  were  over  ten  years  of  age. 
From  the  two  sections,  designated  in  the  table  in  our  last 

*  From  the  ctnnpftnitiTely  reonit  organiMtion  of  Pulton  and  Wyoming,  fhey  are  here  considered 
•a  if  adll  part  of  Montgomety  and  Geneaee 
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report  just  referred  to,  as  north-eastern  and  northern-central, 
we  have  had  288  pupils.  These  counties  returned  336 
deaf  mutes  in  1835,  and  430  in  1850,  whereof  those  over 
ten  were  three  hundred  and  sixty-two.  It  thus  appears 
diat  we  have  had  from  the  farther  half  of  the  State,  (in- 
cluding of  course  the  pupils  of  the  former  central  school,) 
four  hundred  and  fifty-eight  pupils;  the  number  of  deaf 
mutes  over  ten  years  of  age  belonging  to  those  counties  in 
1850,  being,  by  the  census,  six  hundred  and  sixteen. 
Allowing  on  the  one  hand  for  deaths  and  removals  of  our 
former  pupils,  and  on  the  other  hand  for  pupils  of  other 
American  or  European  schools  who  have  settled  in  the 
State,  there  must  be  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty, 
probably  two  hundred  deaf  mutes  in  the  remote  northern 
and  western  counties  who  have  never  been  under  instruc- 
tion. Many  of  them  are  no  doubt,  past  the  age  of 
instruction ;  but  there  are  many  who  are  still  capable  of 
being  taught. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  central,  southern  and  eastern 
counties,  excluding  New- York  and  Kings,  have  sent  us 
372  pupils.  These  counties  returned  396  deaf  mutes  in 
1835,  and  only  356  in  1850,  of  whom  but  39  were  under 
ten  years,  leaving  three  hundred  and  seventeen  over  that 
age.  It  would  be  safe,  therefore,  to  conclude  that,  making 
a  large  allowance  for  deaths  and  removals,  nearly  all  the 
deaf  and  dumb  in  the  southern  and  south  eastern  parts  of 
the  State,  have  had  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  an  edu- 
cation. 

This  deficiency  of  pupils  from  the  remote  counties  is 
not  owing  so  much  to  the  expense  and  difficulty  of  the 
journey,  as  to  the  greater  want  of  information  in  those 
remote  parts  of  the  State.     The  institution,  placed  at  the 
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commercial  centre  of  the  State,  is  more  readily  and 
cheaply  accessible  from  all  parts  of  it  than  any  other 
single  point  in  the  State  would  be;  and  moreover,  it 
should  be  remembered  that,  the  principal  railroad  and 
steamboat  hues  almost  always  pass  our  pupils  to  and  from 
the  institution  either  free,  or  at  reduced  rates  of  fare. 
But  in  the  remote  counties,  the  people  have  fewer  oppor- 
tunities of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  great  advantages 
which  the  institution  offers  to  their  unfortunate  deaf-mute 
children,  or  with  the  proper  measures  to  be  taken  to  have 
them  admitted. 

These  facts  furnish  an  additional  reason  for  providing 
abundant  room  for  a  future  increase  of  pupils  in  our  new 
buildings.  It  is  evident  that,  as  soon  as  our  circumstances 
will  admit  of  sending  a  deputation  of  our  teachers  and 
pupils  into  the  remote  counties  of  the  State,  and  of  taking 
other  measures  to  awaken  interest  and  diffuse  information, 
we  may  count  on  a  large  accession  of  pupils  from  the 
remote  northern  and  western  counties.  Indeed,  we  are 
already  receiving  many  more  pupils  from  those  counties 
than  formerly.  Since  January,  1850,  we  have  received 
seventy-three  pupils  from  the  northern  and  western  sec- 
tions of  the  State,  an  average  of  more  than  eighteen 
annually;  while  from  1830  to  1850,  our  pupils  received 
from  those  sections  averaged  less  than  fifteen  annually. 

If  we  enquire  into  the  proportions  of  boys  and  girls  from 
the  different  sections  of  the  State,  we  shall  find  that,  con- 
trary to  what  would  be  expected,  we  have  had  the  largest 
proportion  of  female  pupils  from  the  more  remote  counties. 
From  the  fifteen  western  counties  we  have  had  84  male 
and  86  female  pupils;  from  the  eleven  north-eastern 
counties,  78  males  and  72  females ;  from  the  seven  nor- 
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them-central,  76  males  and  72  females.  If  from  the  two 
northern  sections  we  take  three  of  the  southernmost 
coimties,  Saratoga,  Washington  and  Madison,  and  add  to 
the  western  the  adjacent  county  of  Tompkins,  we  shall 
find  from  the  thirty-one  most  northerly  or  most  westerly 
counties,  206  male  pupils  and  211  females,  an  actual  pre- 
ponderance of  females ;  while  from  the  twenty-eight  most 
south  easterly  counties,  the  city  included,  we  have  had 
372  males  and  264  females,  nearly  three  males  to  two 
females. 

This  remarkable  contrast  between  the  two  sections  of 
the  State  confirms  the  result  presented  by  the  census  of 
1850,  which  showed  a  somewhat  greater  number  of  female 
than  of  male  deaf  mutes,  in  the  northern  and  western 
sections  of  the  State,  while  in  the  southern  and  south-east- 
em  counties,  as  in  every  other  State  of  the  Union,  (and 
indeed,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  throughout  Europe,)  the 
males  largely  outnumbered  the  females.  The  same  thirty- 
one  counties  just  mentioned  returned,  in  1850,  male  deaf 
mutes  287,  females  295 ;  while  ^he  rest  of  the  State,  (not 
counting  in  either  section  those  in  school,)  returned,  males 
250,  females  200. 

It  thus  appears  that  we  have  had  more  girls  than  boys 
from  the  most  remote  sections  of  the  State,  and  full  as 
large  a  proportion  of  girls,  for  their  respective  numbers. 
This  fact  tends  to  show  that  the  diflSculty  of  the  journey, 
more  to  be  dreaded  for  girls  than  for  boys,  is  not  so  much 
an  obstacle  as  the  unwillingness  of  farmers  to  spare  the 
help  of  their  boys.  With  that  class  of  parents  with  whom 
this  is  not  an  object,  the  case  is  different.  Our  pay  pupils 
from  abroad,  (those  from  the  closely  adjacent  State  of 
New-Jersey  being  nearly  all  beneficiaries  of  that  State,) 
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number  thirty-seven  boys,  and  only  twenty  girls.  That 
we  should  have  had  more  female  than  male  pupils  from 
New- Jersey,  while  the  male  deaf  mutes  returned  from  that 
State  largely  outnumber  the  females,  is  probably  to  be 
ascribed  to  chance,  the  numbers  being  comparatively 
small. 

It  has  been  seen  that  we  have  had  203  pupils  from  the 
city ;  of  these,  forty-four  entered  within  the  last  four  years. 
There  have  never  been  returned,  whether  by  a  State  or 
national  census,  more  than  seventy  or  eighty  deaf  mutes  in 
the  city,  exclusive  of  those  in  school ;  and  we  have  good 
reason  to  believe  there  are  more  than  twice  as  many. 
Still  we  cannot  say,  decisively,  whether  deaf-dumbness  is 
most  common,  proportionally,  in  the  city  or  in  the  country 
districts.  It  would  appear,  according  to  recent  enumera- 
tions made  in  Ireland  and  France,  that  in  those  countries 
also,  as  was  the  case  in  Belgium  in  1835,  there  is  a  smaller 
proportion  of  deaf  mutes  in  cities — ^in  the  great  cities  es- 
pecially. It  is,  indeed,  said,  that  in  Scotland,  in  1848, 
there  was  found  a  larger  pftportion  of  deaf  mutes  gener- 
ally in  towns  than  in  rural  districts ;  but  with  the  important 
exception  of  Glasgow,  the  greatest  city  of  that  kingdom, 
which  returned  a  proportion  considerably  below  the 
average. 

In  our  eighteenth  report  (page  56)  a  table  was  given, 
embracing  enumerations  more  or  less  complete,  of  the 
deaf-mute  and  general  population  of  several  countries  of 
Europe,  from  which  was  deduced  a  general  average  for 
that  continent  and  for  the  United  States,  of  one  deaf  mute 
in  1,588  souls.  Since  the  date  of  that  report,  other 
enumerations  have  been  made,  adding  some  extensive 
countries  to  the  table,  and  correcting  or  modernizing  the 
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numbers  returned  for  others.  The  great  pi-oportion  of 
deaf  mutes  formerly  given  for  Baden  has  been  proved 
erroneous,  the  idiotic  population  having  been  confounded 
with  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  enumeration  on  which  it 
was  founded;  and  the  small  proportion  assigned  in  our 
eighteenth  report  to  Saxony  is  a  mere  typographical 
error.  In  most  other  countries  where*  recent  enumerations 
have  been  made,  an  increased  proportion  of  deaf  mutes, 
over  the  results  of  former  enumerations,  has  been  found. 
We  have  collected  the  results  of  these  enumerations  in 
the  annexed  table.  Much  to  our  regret,  we  have  not 
been  able  to  obtain  the  returns  of  the  census  of  Great 
Britain  for  1851,  embracing  the  first  enumeration  ever 
made  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  England  and  Wales.  It 
is  imderstood  that  their  publication  has  been  delayed  by  a 
fire  that  destroyed  the  printed  sheets,  and  compelled  the 
preparation  of  new  copies  from  the  originals.  The  returns 
for  Ireland  we  find  in  the  appendix  to  a  recent  work  of 
Dr.  Wilde,  of  Dublin,  on  diseases  of  the  ear.  The  enu- 
meration for  Scotland  is  the  'result  of  researches  made 
through  the  clergy  of  the  country,  at  the  instance  of  the 
governors  of  Donaldson's  Hospital.  The  other  enumera- 
tions were  made  by  the  public  authorities  of  the  several 
countries,  in  some  cases,  as  in  the  case  of  Prussia,  at  the 
same  time  when  the  census  of  the  general  population  was 
taken ;  and  in  other  cases,  as  in  Sardinia,  by  the  clergy  of 
the  country.  In  what  way  the  census  of  deaf  mutes  for 
France  was  taken,  we  are  not  informed ;  only  the  general 
results  have  come  to  us,  in  the  pages  of  the  Bienfaiteur^  a 
new  monthly  journal,  started  during  the  past  summer  in 
Paris,  by  the  Abbe  Daras,  and  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  and  blind. 
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TABLE  HL 

Number M  and  proportion  of  deaf  muUs  in  Europe  € 


COf/NTHiMH, 


Hf'otlitiidf    . 

HitlKlutiif     . 

1  jjxniiilf  uric, 
IIoIIuimIi         t 

HiuutiVi  .        • 
HiiVMi'm,      • 
llithovor,        • 
Allmilnir^,  • 
Hako  Woiiiior, 
llriMiMwIoki  •       • 

HillMMtttu,  • 

|)oiiiiiniiii    «        » 

Nnrwuy,. 

HwmlHi. 

«•    Ar^ovlt* 


18^1 
JH48 
IHfiS 
1835 
INafi 
J8:iA 
1833 
IH49 
IH37 
1H43 
IH33 
1H30 
1831 
IH3U 
lN3(i 
\Hl\{ 

1830 

1830 

IS3t' 

IS34! 

IS40' 

IS34: 

IS43 


DXAF  MUTES, 


if«lM. 


015 


963 
66 
37 


C65 


633 
55 


337 

598 

1.061 

i»o*ia 


l4o 


fttMlU. 


760 


783 
35 
30 


514 


478 
48 


293 
493 
938 
91:^ 


121 

31H)   30 
:>l:e   151 


ToM. 


4451 

1,665 

29,512 

1.746 

90 

67 

1,250 

11,973 

1,179 

2,149 

1,111 

103 

334 

184 

2,135 

630 

1,091 

1,999 

1,955 

960 

152 

160 

266 

4.778 

69 

363 


F^F^m 


Dmfl 


6,553,210. 

2,720,000 

35,783,170' 

3,885,507 

165,704 

153,801 

2,500,000 

16,331,187 

1,652,114 

4,440,327 

1.642,807 

120,514 

238,672 

259,774 

4,100,000 

1,225,807 

1,065,825 

3,054,726 

401,707 

182,000 

155,000 

178,000 

232,000 

3,675,327 

1,513,820 

479,191 


92.710,190' 

19.557 .27 1| 

3.633.S03 

511,917 


1579 

leas 

1212 


1841 


2000 

1364 

1401 

2066 

1479 

1170 

715 

1412 

1920 

1942 

977 

1528 

206 

189 

1019 

1112 

872 

769 

2171 

1320 


1311 
2152 
5750 
1265 


S0.S5.^  116.413,181  1 :  1441 
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We  have  omitted  Baden  in  this  table,  as  the  statements 
of  the  number  of  deaf  mutes  in  that  grand  duchy  are 
contradictory.  We  have  already  remarked  that  the  old 
estimate  of  one  in  500  is  erroneous.  Dr.  Sauveur,  of 
Brussels,  on  the  faith  of  an  enumeration,  made  as  far  back 
as  1824,  gives  for  Baden  only  one  deaf  mute  to  1988  in- 
habitants. Dr.  Schmalz,  of  Dresden,  estimates  the  propor- 
tion at  one  in  1000.  The  number  for  Lower  Canada  is 
given  by  Dr.  Schmalz,  on  the  authority  of  "  Montgomery 
Martinis  British  Possessions.'* 

The  proportion  of  deaf  mutes  in  Ireland  would  appear 
to  be  considerably  less  than  the  average  of  Europe ;  a  fact 
contrary  to  what  we  should  expect,  fixxn  the  general  pov- 
erty and  wretchedness  of  that  country.  But  it  is  to  be 
remarked,  that  the  number  originally  returned  as  deaf 
mutes  by  the  census  of  1851,  was 4814,  oroneinl361souls> 
nearly  the  proportion  of  Prussia,  and  not  differing  materially 
from  the  average  of  Europe.  These  returns,  at  the  in- 
stance of  Dr.  Wilde,  were  carefully  sifted,  by  inquiry  into 
each  case,  and  by  rejecting  all  that  proved  to  be  erroneous, 
or  to  be  dumb  without  being  deaf.  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  that  any  pains  were  taken  to  ascertain  how  many 
deaf  mutes  had  been  overlooked  in  making  the  first  return; 
and  we  should  suppose  that,  even  if  the  Irish  officials  were 
twice  as  careful  and  accurate  as  the  American,  there  had 
been  omissions  enough  to  balance,  at  least,  the  number  of 
improper  returns.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  such  sifting 
process  was  employed  with  the  other  European  returns ; 
and  hence  it  seemn  very  probable  that  deaf-dumbness  is 
not  less  prevalent  in  Ireland  than  in  Europe  generally. 

If,  however,  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  we  suppose  that  there 
are  in  the  European  enumerations,  about  as  many  errone- 
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ous  returns  as  in  the  Irish,  or  about  one  eighth  of  the  whole, 
we  shall  reduce  the  number  of  true  deaf  and  dumb,  ac- 
tually returned  for  those  countries  of  Europe  included  in 
our  table,  to  61,860,  or  almost  exactly  one  to  1500  of  the 
population.  But  it  is  to  be  noted  that,  independent  of  all 
omissions  of  deaf  mutes  of  adolescent  and  adult  age,  every 
enumeration  of  this  class  of  persons  shows  a  small  propor- 
tion under  the  age  of  ten,  and  a  very  small  proportion 
under  the  age  of  five.  The  fact  of  deafness  can  seldom 
be  ascertained  before  the  age  of  one  year,  and  is  often  not 
admitted  by  the  parents,  even  in  the  case  of  congenital 
deafness,  till  the  age  of  two  or  three,  or  even  later ;  and  in 
the  case  of  accidental  deafness,  though  the  hearing  is  in 
most  cases  lost  before  five,  the  child  may  continue  to  speak 
more  or  less  for  several  years  later.  Moreover  parents, 
from  false  pride  or  sensitiveness,  are  often  unwilling  to  speak 
of  the  dumbness  of  their  children,  and  in  the  case  of  small 
children,  the  enumerating  officer  is  more  likely  to  omit  to 
make  particular  enquiry.  From  all  these  causes,  it  results 
that  a  list  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  classed  for  every  year  of 
age,  would  exhibit  an  almost  total  blank  under  the  first 
year,  and  figures  few  and  far  between  in  several  subsequent 
years. 

For  instance,  in  Scotland,  out  of  1665  deaf  mutes  re- 
turned, only  78,  less  than  one  twentieth  part,  were  under 
six  years,  while  of  the  general  population,  more  than  one 
sixth  part  were  under  that  age.  In  Saxony,  in  1836,  there 
were  returned,  under  five  years,  only  twenty-four  deaf 
mutes ;  from  five  to  ten  years,  one  hundred  and  twenty  ; 
from  ten  to  fifteen,  one  hundred  and  seventy-five ;  a  result 
parallel  to  that  in  our  State,  in  1850,  as  shown  in  our  last 
report.     In  the  United  States  generally,  while  nearly  one 
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third  of  the  population  are  under  the  age  often,  little  more 
than  one  sixth  of  the  deaf  mutes  returned,  are  under  that 
age.  And  the  case  is  almost  precisely,  similar  so  far  as 
our  information  extends,  throughout  Europe,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  subjoined  table. 

TABLE  IV. 


COUNTRlEa, 


Belginm,    . 
Saxony, 
Zurich, 
Sar^nia, 
Tuscany,  . 
Pmssiaii  (in  1828), 

Sum, 

United  States, 


JDe^  amd  Dumb. 


Dn4€r  Tern. 

WkaU  yo. 

222 

1,748 

144 

1,094 

45 

266 

818 

4,862 

83 

697 

1,393 

8,223 

2,705 

16,890=1 : 6.2 

1.608 

9,085=1 : 5  6 

The  greater  proportion  of  deaf  mutes  under  ten  in  the 
United  States  is  readily  accounted  for  by  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  children  in  our  southern  and  western  States. 
We  are  not  precisely  informed  as  to  the  proportion  of 
children  under  ten  in  European  countries,  but,  judging 
from  the  number  under  six  years  in  Scotland,  it  must  be 
greater  than  in  New-England,  where  the  children  under 
ten  formed,  in  1840,  less  than  26  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion, but,  of  course,  less  than  in  our  southern  and  western 
States,  in  which  from  34  to  37  per  cent,  of  the  population 
are  under  that  age.  The  average  population  under  ten  in 
the  United  States  in  1840,  was  31.6  per  cent.  We  may 
safely  assume  for  Europe  a  proportion  of  28  per  cent.,  or 
say,  for  ease  of  calculation,  two  sevenths.  And  supposing 
one-sixth    of  the  deaf  mutes  returned  were  under   ten, 
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which  is  rather  more  than  the  above  table  would  show,  we 
shall  have  for  the  European  countries  embraced  in  table 
III,  fifty-eight  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixteen  deaf 
mutes  over  ten  years  in  a  population  of  the  same  ages  of 
sixty-six  millions  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  thousand 
five  hundred  and  sixty-five,  giving  a  proportion  of  one  deaf 
mute  over  ten  to  every  1,124  persons  of  the  same  ages; 
or,  if  a  deduction  of  one-eighth  be  made  for  errors  in  the 
enumeration,  (which  is  probably  too  large  an  allowance,) 
there  will  remain  51,563  true  deaf  mutes  over  ten,  a  pro- 
portion of  1 :  1284. 

After  making  every  allowance  for  the  greater  inaccuracy 
of  our  enumerations,  it  seems  probable  that  the  proportion 
of  deaf  mutes  in  the  United  States  is  considerably  less  than 
the  average  of  Europe.  The  result  of  our  calculations  as 
to  the  probable  number  in  our  own  State,  is  given  in  our 
last  annual  report,  in  which  we  estimate  that  instead  of 
1,246  deaf  mutes,  the  returned  number  in  1850,  (less,  known 
repetitions,)  there  were  probably  as  many  as  1,912,  or  1 : 
1620 ;  from  this,  some  deduction  may  be  required  for  idiots 
returned  as  deaf  mutes.  The  average  of  the  whole  Union 
seems  not  to  differ  materially  from  the  proportion  in  our 
own  State,  since,  in  1840,  the  deaf  mutes  returned  from  our 
State  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  thirty  were  to  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  same  age  as  1 :  1770,  while  in  the  whole 
Union  this  proportion  was  1 :  1740.* 

The  table  on  page  40  of  our  last  report  (Albany  edition) 
shows  that,  excluding  the  foreign  and  colored  population, 
the  enumeration  of  which  is  probably  more  inaccurate 
than  that   of  the   native,  and  the  circumstances  of  which 
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re  19. 
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are  different,  there  were  returned  8,638  native  born  deaf 
mutes  in  a  native  population  of  17,498,760,  or  one  in  2,050 
souls ;  and  if  we  suppose  one-third  of  the  native  popula- 
tion to  be  under  ten  years,  (which  is  probably  below  the 
mark,  since  it  includes  the  children  of  foreigers  born  in  this 
country,)  and  one  fifth  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  under  that 
age,  we  shall  have  6,833  native  deaf  mutes  over  ten  in  a 
native  population  of  11,666,834,  or  nearly  one  in  1,700, 
It  would  appear,  therefore,  after  making  every  allowance 
which  the  data  we  have  will  authorize  us  to  make,  there 
are  in  the  United  States  less  than  six  hundred  deaf  mutes 
in  a  million,  while  in  Europe  there  are  nearly  eight  hund- 
red. We  shall  recur  to  this  point  again,  when  we  come  to 
consider  the  relative  numbers  of  deaf  mutes  who  were 
bom  so,  and  who  have  become  so  after  birth.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Legislature  will  make  provision  to  have  the 
State  census  of  1865  more  thoroughly  and  careftilly  made 
as  respects  the  deaf  and  dumb,  so  that  we  may  thereafter 
not  be  obliged  to  rely  so  much  on  probabilities  and  conjec- 
ture as  to  the  actual  number  of  deaf  mutes  in  our  own 
State. 

The  next  point  to  be  considered  is  the  proportions  of 
males  and  females  among  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Here  all 
the  enumerations  we  have,  embracing  any  considerable  num- 
bers, as  well  European  as  American,  (the  northern  and 
western  sections  of  our  own  State  excepted,)  agree  in 
making  the  male  sex  largely  in  the  majority.  In  table  III, 
the  sexes  are  distinguished  for  fifteen  European  countries, 
giving  an  aggregate  of  9,934  males  to  7,806  females,  or 
i00:78.6. 

We  have   not  the   numbers   of  male   and  female  deaf 
mutes  by  the  Prussian  census  of  1849.     By  that  of  1843, 
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they  stood  males  6,460,  females  5,037 ;  proportion  100 :  77. 
Neither  have  we  the  numbers  of  each  sex  in  Ireland.  Dr. 
Wilde,  however,  gives  the  proportion,  as  100  males  to  47. 
61  females,  of  those  born  deaf,  and  100  males  to  91.46  fe- 
males, of  those  who  became  deaf  after  birth.  As  the 
number  of  the  latter  was  little  more  than  500,  it  results 
tliat,  of  the  whole  number  of  Irish  deaf  mutes,  the  males 
were  to  the  females  in  a  proportion  differing  but  a  very 
small  fraction  from  that  shown  in  Prussia.  Combining  all 
these  data,  therefore,  we  have  in  Europe  generally,  the 
projK>rtion  of  18,651  males  to  14,573  females^  100 :  78.1. 
This  is  a  very  remarkable  result,  especially  when  we  recol- 
lect that,  in  nearly  all  European  countries,  the  female  pop- 
ulation outnumbers  tlie  male :  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland' 
for  iustjince,  at  the  last  census,  as  28  to  27 ;  in  Saxony,  in 
183l\  as  21  to  20.  In  France,  however,  the  difference  is 
only  alH>ut  one  fiftieth  part,  and  in  Prussia  still  less ;  but 
when  wo  take  into  calculation  that  every  where,  there  are 
iiHvrv  male  than  female  children,  so  that  the  excess  of  females 
i^  whiUlv  in  the  pi>pulation  over  ten,  firom  which  the  deaf 
ami  dumb  ar\*  mainly  rt^^turned,  we  shall  find  that  where 
the  pn>jH>rt:v>u  of  deaf  mutes  among  the  general  popula- 
tion i><  aii  vMio  to  1mH\  that  of  the  male  population  will  be 
aU^ut  ono  tv>  lUW  while  of  the  temales  only  about  one  in 
I  rH»0  \\  itl  Iv  vu\ix*  a::d  dumb. 

*r!:is  il  :Voro::vV  :s  vrv^iv^rt: anally  rather  less  in  our  own 
vVUMTrv.  l\v  :.:e  !.>>:  it-:>u5^  the  proportion  of  (whit ;) 
Uv\^t*  ;.v.:%>5i  n:::.^  \c  -''t^  ::::..o<  >^^as  i tor  the  whole  Union)> 
t  ^  I  f'X\^ ;  r.^:\^*^:  ^"x^  :"t  ::.:,:^^  I :  CC'v^5-  Still  it  is  sufliciently 
>vv.^,,k,;><v\  :i  \i  ^xo  ;.:v  :  c:  ;v.^^v:ne  tLa:  any  theory  has  ever 
U\^^\  s^''^:\\i  :.^  o\x '.V .:  ::•  N.  r  ;\re  we  able  to  offer  any 
f.rxN^K:,  V Ml  c  i  ut   *  ;\\:*.UI  vici:.:rierH>n  occurs  to  us.     It 
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is  a  fact  familiar  to  all  statisticians  that  a  larger  proportion 
of  males  than  of  females  die  in  infancy  and  childhood :  in 
Massachusetts,  for  instance,  by  the  census  of  1850,  of  the 
deaths  under  five  years,  there  were  more  than  seven  males 
to  six  females  ;  in  England,  in  1841,  almost  six  to  five.     It 
appears,  therefore,  that  the  male  sex  is  every  where  more 
liable  than  the  female,  not  merely  to  premature  disease 
and  death,  but  to  the  non-development  or  loss  of  the  facul- 
ties, for  the  same  disproportion  of  sexes  is  to  be  remarked 
among  the  Wind  and  idiotic*     This  difference  must  be 
innate  in   the  constitution  of  the  sexes,  since  it  obtains  at 
least  as  largely  before  birth  or  in  those  early  years  in  which 
there  is  no  difference  in  their  physical  training  and  habits. 
As  we  have  already  remarked,  the  only  considerable 
exception  to  this  law  of  the  greater  prevalence  of  deaf- 
dumbness  among  males,  is  found  in  the  northern  and  west- 
em  sections  of  this  State.     Of  this  curious  fact  we  do  not 
pretend  to  offer  any  explanation ;  but  we  remark  that  in 
those  same  31  counties  of  our  State  which,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  returned,  in  1850,  287  deaf-mute  males  and 
295  females,  there  were  at  the  same  time  found  374  bhnd 
males,  and  only  243  blind  females.     This  presents  a  very 
striking  contrast  to  the  returns  from  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina,  which  give  513  deaf-mute  males  to  409  females, 
and  443  blind  males  to  480  females.     In  the  Union,  gener- 
ally, while  among  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  males  are  to  the 
females  as  five  to  four,  among  the  blind,  the  males  exceed 
the  females  as  four  to  three,  probably  because  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  blind  become  so  by  diseases  and  acci- 
dents to  which  males  are  .more  liable  than  females. 

'  As  a  fmitber  confimiRtion  of  tbii  In w,  we  obfenre  that,  of  atill-bom  cbildreo,  n  liirge  majority  are 
males.  In  New  York  citj,  io  IBAOi  bj  the  inapector'«  return*,  the  still-boru  were  675  males,  and  477 
femaW,  or  100 :  7<L 
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The  greater  number  of  male  deaf  mutes  sufficiently 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  there  are  almost  always  more 
boys  in  our  schools  than  girls.  Out  of  our  whole  number 
of  1165,  the  males  were  to  the  females  as  100  :  82.  It  is 
observable,  however,  that  in  the  western  schools,  the  pro- 
portioD  of  boys  is  larger  than  in  the  eastern.  Of  560 
pupils  of  the  Ohio  asylum,  323  were  males  and  237 
females,  or  100  :  74.  In  the  Kentucky  asylum,  the  propor- 
tion of  males  is  still  greater.  Parents  are,  at  first,  more 
easily  awakened  to  the  importance  of  securing  an  educa- 
tion for  their  boys. 

The  proportion  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  who  were  born 
so,  as  compared  with  those  who  became  deaf  after  birth,  is 
an  interesting  and  important  subject  of  inquiry.  In 
several  of  the  European  enumerations,  these  and  other 
particulars  are  noted  for  the  whole  population  of  a  country. 
The  most  extensive  and  reliable  tables  of  this  kind  made 
in  Europe,  are  those  for  Belgium  and  Ireland,  and  for  the 
institution  of  Groningen  in  Holland.  In  this  country,  no 
distinction  is  made  in  any  census  yet  taken  between  the 
congenitally  and  the  accidentally  deaf;  but  in  nearly  all 
the  American  schools,  as  in  our  own,  inquiries  are  made  in 
the  case  of  every  pupil  admitted,  as  to  the  cause  of  deaf- 
ness, and  other  particulars  of  statistical  interest.  These 
inquiries  are  sometimes  fruitless,  either  because  the  chil- 
dren were  brought  by  persons  ignorant  of  the  circumstances 
inquired  into,  or  because  even  the  parents  could  not  satis- 
factorily explain  the  origin  of  their  infirmity.  In  some 
cases,  also,  notes  may  get  lost  or  mislaid.  Still  we  have 
collected  a  large  mass  of  facts,  which,  joined  to  those 
embodied  in  the  reports  of  several  other  American  institu- 
tions, enable  us  to  assign  the  origin  of  deafness  in  more 
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than  three  thousand  cases.  The  annexed  table  has  been 
compiled  with  much  labor  from  our  own  list  of  1166 
pupils  ;  from  the  Hartford  list  of  1060  pupils,  published  in 
the  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  for  July, 
1852  ;  from  the  list  of  560  pupils  of  the  Ohio  asylum,  in 
the  Annals  for  January,  1854;  and  from  statements  or 
lists  ofpupils  scattered  through  the  reports  of  other  Ameri- 
can schools. 

TABLE  V. 

PupUs  of  American  SchooU. 


Bom  Vemf. 

B^e^m^lk^r. 

Unkmman  Ca$f9. 

IITSTITUTION3. 

M. 

F. 

Tattd. 

M. 

F, 

'to^ 

jtr. 

F. 

r. 

Hartford,  to  May,  1851,     . 

286 

251 

537 

275 

188 

463 

37 

23 

60 

New-York,  to  January,  1854,» 

240 

252 

492 

254 

177 

431 

130 

95 

225 

Ohio,  to  December,  1853,  . 

121 

88 

209 

151 

116 

267 

51 

33 

84 

Kentucky,  1849  to  1851, 

31 

13 

44 

17 

15 

32 

1     ^ 

2 

9 

Indiana,  1849  to  1851, 

65 

39 

104 

50 

32 

82 

'     8 

1 

9 

Dlinois,  January,  1851, . 

26 

18 

44 

19 

24 

43 

4 

4 

8 

Tennessee,  1849, 

12 

7 

19 

8 

•  • 

8 

2 

2 

4 

Sum,      •        •        •        . 

78i;668 

1,449 

774 

552 

1,326 

239 

160 

399 

Deduct  for  repetitions,  (mem- 

bers of  more  than  one  school). 

10 

3 

13 

4 

4 

8 

1 

1 

Bemains, 

77l'665 

1,436 

770 

548 

1,318 

238 

160 

398 

PhUadelphia,  to  Jan.  1840, 

.  , 

,  , 

220 

•  • 

.  • 

135 

•  • 

•  • 

73 

Philadelphia,  January,  1842, 

to  January,  1853, 

•  • 

156 

•  • 

•  • 

116 

3 

General  totals,   . 

.  . 

.  . 

1,812 

.  . 

■  ■ 

1,569 

.  . 

•  . 

474 

The  statements  of  the  causes  of  deafness,  given  in  the 
Philadelphia  reports,  do  not  distinguish  the  sexes ;  and 
there  may  be  slight  errors  in  our  calculations  on  that  point 
as  to  some  of  the  other  schools,  most  of  the  lists  of  pupils 
giving  no  means  of  distinguishing  the  sex  except  the  name, 

*  Ezdndhig  idi»u^  ]6  mftJw  tad  1  female,  most  of  wh»m  wera  not  de  af.  It  ic  to  be  obserTed,  tliat 
of  tiieSSS  onknown.  fiS  were  datied  bj  Dr.  Akerly  m  ecddentallp  deaf,  bat  the  particalan  hare  been 
loot.    See  Eighteenth  B^pwt,  pp.  17  nd  97. 
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and  some  names  could  hardly  be  referred  to  one  sex  more 
than  another.  The  errors  in  that  way,  however,  if  any, 
cannot  materially  affect  the  general  result. 

The  first  observation  that  will  strike  the  reader,  from  an 
examination  of  the  foregoing  table,  is  that  congenital 
deafness  is  more  common  than  acquired  deafness;  and 
this  is  the  case  in  Europe,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  in  a 
far  greater  proportion  than  in  our  own  country.  It  may 
be  doubted,  however,  as  we  shall  hereafter  explain,  if  the 
excess  of  congenital  cases  is  as  great  in  fact  as  appears  on 
the  face  of  the  tables. 

Looking  at  the  number  of  congenital  and  accidental  ca- 
ses under  each  sex,  we  note  with  surprise  that,  while  the 
number  of  males  in  each  category  differs  but  by  a  unit, 
among  the  females  the  congenital  cases  exceed  the  acci- 
dental in  the  ratio  of  five  to  four,  and  in  our  own  list,  in 
the  ratio  of  nearly  three  to  two.  Of  those  who  were  born 
deaf,  the  males  exceed  the  females  as  seven  to  six  ;  but  in 
our  own  list  the  females  exceed  the  males.  Of  those  who 
become  deaf  subsequent  to  birth,  the  males  exceed  the 
females  nearly  as  three  to  two.  This  induction  is  too  exten- 
sive and  the  result  too  marked  to  permit  us  to  ascribe  it  to 
accident ;  but  we  confess  ourselves  unable  to  assign  any 
causes  that  could  operate  in  such  a  singular  manner. 
In  Ireland  the  case  is  just  the  reverse,  the  males  accidentally 
deaf  in  that  country  being  to  the  females,  according  to  Dr. 
Wilde,  as  less  than  ten  to  nine,  while  the  males  born  deaf 
are  to  the  females  as  rather  more  than  four  to  three.  In 
Belgium,  the  proportions  of  the  sexes  in  the  two  categories 
in  question,  do  not  differ  materially,  the  males  born  deaf 
being  to  the  females  as  100 :  81.8,  and  the  males  deaf  by 
sickness  or  accident,  to  the  females,  as  100 :  79.6. 
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The  other  European  returns  we  have,  do  not  distinguish 
the  sexes  of  those  classed  as  congenitally  or  accidentally 
deaf,  with  the  two  exceptions  of  the  schools  of  Leipsic  and 
Cologne.  Of  the  pupils  of  the  former,  to  May,  1838,  thirty 
jiine  males  were  deaf  from  birth,  and  forty  became  deaf 
subsequent  to  birth,  while  fifteen  females  belonged  to  the 
former  class,  and  twenty-nine  to  the  latter.  Of  85  pupils 
of  the  school  of  Cologne,  concerning  whom  we  have 
information,  (29  in  Dr.  Schmalz's  book,  and  56  in  the 
report  for  1844  to  1850,)  the  males  stood,  congenital  cases 
21,  accidental  38 ;  and  the  females,  congenital  12,  acciden- 
tal 14.  Summing  both  together,  we  have  males  born  deaf 
60,  become  deaf  78 ;  females  bom  deaf  26  become  deaf  43. 
Hence  it  seems,  so  far  as  we  have  any  data  for  an 
estimate,  that  Germany  agrees  with  Ireland  in  making  the 
largest  proportion  of  males  to  females  among  the  congen- 
itally deaf.  The  induction,  however,  is  not  extensive 
enough  to  authorize  any  positive  conclusions. 

Dr.  Wilde  remarks,  that  in  cities  in  Ireland,  there  is  a 
greater  proportion  of  accidental,  and  in  rural  districts,  of 
congenital  cases  of  deafness ;  the  proportions  in  that  country 
beiug,  of  congenital  cases,  1  in  2,115  inhabitants  of  the 
cities,  and  1  in  every  1,760  in  the  rural  districts,  while,  of 
accidental  cases,  the  proportion  wae,  in  the  former,  1  in 
9,104,  and  in  the  latter  only  1  in  13,107.  Whether  this 
difference  between  city  and  country  holds  also  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  we  have  not  sufficient  data  to  judge.  We 
have,  however,  examined  our  list  of  203  pupils  from  the 
city  of  New- York.  Twenty-two  of  these,  who  were  re- 
cent emigrants  from  Europe,  may  be  left  out  of  view ;  of 
the  remaining  191,  we  find  that  37  males  and  37  females 
were  born  deaf,  48  males  and  24  females  became  deaf 
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after  birth,  and  of  the  remainder,  21  males  and  14  females, 
we  have  no  information  on  this  point  The  result,  there- 
fore, as  to  the  largest  city  in  America,  does  not  differ  mate- 
rially from  the  general  result  in  our  own  State,  to  wit : 
nearly  an  equality  of  males  and  females  bom  deaf;  a  great 
excess  of  males  who  become  deaf  after  birth,  and  a  less 
preponderance  of  congenital  over  accidental  cases  than 
anywhere  else,  except  in  the  German  schools,  and  those  of 
Ohio  and  Illinois. 

There  appears  to  be  a  larger  proportion  of  congenital 
cases  among  the  pupils  of  the  two  oldest  American  schools 
received  during  the  last  fifteen  or  seventeen  years,  than 
formerly.  Of  the  pupils  received  at  Hartford,  to  May  1836, 
as  stated  in  their  twentieth  report,  215  were  bom  deaf,  239 
were  deaf  by  sickness  or  accident  and  61  cases  were  not 
ascertained.  Some  of  these  cases  have,  doubtless  been 
ascertained  by  subsequent  inquiries,  since  we  find  in  the 
list  of  May,  1851,  only  sixty  cases  marked  as  "  unknown  " 
out  of  1060.*  It  may  be  assumed,  however,  without  risk 
of  material  error,  that  these  cases  do  not  materially  vary 
the  proportions  given  above.  Subtracting  the  numbers 
given  in  1836,  from  the  summary  of  the  list  to  May,  1851 
we  have  the  following  result ; 


Pupils  received  to  May,  1851, 
1836, 


Received  apparently  from  1836  to  1851, 


O&mgtmiud.  I    Accidental 


537     463 
215  •    239 


323     224 


If  we  allow  that  twenty  of  the  cases  returned  as  "  un- 
known" in  1836   had  been  ascertained  before  May,  1851, 

*  Prat  Tarnei^a  tables  Miexcd  to  the  li4t  OMke  56aBkM»wa cMa^  b«t  bj  a  ea^ 
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and  that  three-fourths  of  these  proved  to  be  congenital, 
which,  from  a  hasty  examination  appears  to  be  near  the 
mark,  we  shall  reduce  the  numbers  received  since  1836,  to 
307  congenital,  and  219  accidental  cases,  and  increase  those 
received  before  1836  to  230  congenital,  and  244  acciden- 
tal cases.  This  contrast  between  the  earlier  and  the  later 
pupils  of  the  American  Asylum  is  very  striking.  Either 
accidental  deafness  is  becoming  much  less  common  in  New 
England,  or  congenital  deafness  is  becoming  more  common. 
The  former  is  probably  the  more  correct  solution,  if  any 
dependance  can  be  placed  on  the  census  tables,  since  the 
proportion  of  white  deaf  mutes  in  New  England  was  1  in 
1800  of  the  population  in  1830,  and  only  1  in  2018,  in 
1850.* 

An  examination  of  our  own  list  of  pupils  shows  a  simi- 
lar contrast,  but  not  so  strongly  marked,  as  will  appear  by 
the  following  statement : 


Received  to  January,  1854, 
1837, 


Whence  received  from  1837  to  1854, 


In  our  State,  also,  it  is  probable  that  the  loss  of  hearing 
by  sickness  or  accident  is,  of  late  years,  a  less  common 
affliction  than  during  the  first  third  of  the  century,  for  we 
find  the  proportion  of  deaf  mutes  returned  from  our  State 
in  1830,  was  1 :  2168,  and  in  1850,  it  was  only  1 :  2472. 

*  The  numbers  gireii  for  New  Englnnd  in  tbe  Ubie  In  ibe  Am.  Annals  for  Oct.,  1852,  pa^e  9,  werp 
escalated  firom  tbe/rrt  tablet  prepared  at  the  Cenaua  ofBoe,  In  which  there  prored  to  be  an  error  of 
lO  in  Masearhnaetta,  bj  counting^  old  people  returned  aa  "  deaf."  This  being  oorrccted,  reduced 
tbadeaf  and  dnmb  returned  for  New  England  from  ISOI  to  1341. 

t  Tlie  twentj'flve  accidental  eaaoi  among  onr  earliett  pupils,  of  which  the  names  and  partienlan 
have  been  lost^  mentloBed  in  the  note  to  Table  V,  are  here  added  to  the  431  accidental  cases  giren  in 
ttialtritle. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  Ohio  Asylum  has  received  a 
larger  proportion  of  accidental  cases  since  1840.  In  a  list 
of  the  pupils  of  that  school  to  December,  1840,  printed 
with  the  Report  for  that  year,  we  find  : 


a^^      1 

Aeddsntml 

Unkmmn. 

MmU. 

r€mmle.\  T^ml. 

Mmf. 

FtWMU. 

VbUL 

MmU.   Femmit 

•M. 

In  file  list  for  December, 
1849,  we  find,    .     .    . 

46 
26 

38 
22 

84 
48 

67 

28 

27 
27 

84 
55 

24 
17 

7 
15 

31 
32 

If  we  subtract  the  numbers  found  in  the  list  to  1840  from 
those  derived  from  the  list  to  1853,  the  excess  of  acciden- 
tal cases  since  1840  will  appear  in  a  much  greater  propor- 
tion, the  difference  between  the  summaries  of  the  two  lists 
being,  congenital,  125 ;  accidental,  183 ;  unknown,  53. 
But  some  part  of  this  difference  may  be  owing  to  cases 
marked  as  unknown  in  1840,  and  ascertained  since. 

Corresponding  to  this  increase  of  cases  of  acquired  deaf- 
ness in  Ohio,  we  note  that  there  has  been  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  deaf  mutes  returned  from 
that  State  since  1830,  and  a  very  large  increase  since  1840. 
In  1830  this  proportion  (for  the  whites)  was  1  in  2,179, 
and  in  1840  only  1  in  2,687 ;  in  1850  it  was  1  in  2,091 ;  or, 
excluding  the  foreign  born  population  and  foreign  born 
deaf  mutes,  1  in  1,998. 

Pennsylvania  would  seem,  at  the  first  view,  to  form  an 
exception  to  this  remark,  as  the  Philadelphia  institution 
has  received  a  larger  proportion  of  accidental  cases  since 
1842  than  before  1840,  while  the  proportion  of  deaf  mutes 
in  the  State  has  diminished  since  1830.  But  when  we 
look  more  closely,  we  shall  find  that  the  diminution  was 
only  from  1830  to  1840.     Since  the  latter  period,  the  pro- 
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portion  in  that  State  has  somewhat  increased,  and  will  pro- 
bably continue  increasing,  as  the  State  presented  in  1850 
a  much  larger  proportion  of  deaf-mute  children  under  ten 
years  than  New- York  or  New-England,  or  indeed  than  al- 
most any  other  State  of  considerable  population. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  we  have  any  facts  to  build  upon, 
there  is  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  theory  that  the  pro- 
portion of  deaf  mutes  from  birth,  in  the  population  of  a 
given  district,  will  not  vary  greatly  from  one  period  to 
another ;  but  that  the  proportion  of  those  who  become  deaf 
after  birth  is  more  fluctuating,  according  to  the  greater  or 
less  prevalence  of  the  diseases  that  most  readily  destroy 
the  sense  of  hearing  in  children.  Of  these  diseases  we 
shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  speak.  We  have  now  to 
consider  the  relative  prevalence  of  congenital  and  acciden- 
tal deafness  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

In  Europe,  so  far  as  researches  have  been  made,  the 
proportion  of  cases  of  accidental  deafness  is,  except  in  the 
German  schools,  much  smaller  than  in  this  country.  The 
annexed  table  embraces  the  results  of  several  European 
enumerations  in  which  these  two  classes  of  deaf  mutes 
were  distinguised,  and  the  observations  made  in  various  in- 
stitutions, taken  from  their  own  reports,  from  the  Paris 
circulars  and  annals,  and  from  the  works  of  Dr.  Schmalz 
and  Dr.  Sauveur  on  the  Statistics  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that,  in  this  table,  the  numbers  for  Belgium 
include  the  duchies  of  Limburg  and  Luxemburg,  which  in 
a  preceding  table  were  given  separately. 
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TABLE  VI. 

Oomtrf  or  InatinaUm, 

OnvoteL 

— . 

Ireland,  (1851,)* 

3,484 

503 

Belgium,  (1835,) 

Modena,  r)uchy  of,  (1838,) 

1,484 

407 

267 

86 

Tuscany,  (1843,) 

432t 

265 

Groningen,  Holland,  Inst,  (to  1845,)    . 
Paris,  Inst.  (1829  to  1836,)      .... 

409 

185 

171 

67 

Nancy,  France,  Inst.  (1828  to  1850,)   . 

233 

67 

Copenhagen,  Inst,  (before  1836,) 

54 

34 

Yorkshire,  Eng.  Inst,  (to  1835,)   .... 

75 

26 

St  Petersburgh,  Inst.  (1836,)  .... 

49 

12 

Saxe-Altenburg,  Duchy, 

82 

21 

Sum  of  European  returns,  except  the  German 

Schools, 

6,740 

1,673 

Institution  of  Hamburgh,  (to  1847,)    . 

31 

26 

Leipsic,  (to  1838,)      .        ; 

54 

69 

Dresden,  (to  1838,)        .        .        » 

27 

11 

Munich,  (1804  to  1835,)      . 

79 

56 

Pforzheim,  (1833,). 

19 

43 

Prague,  (1836,) .... 

77 

88 

Cologne,  (to  1850,) 

33 

52 

Sum  of  the  German  Schools,       .... 

320 

345 

*  We  hare  not  anjr  extended  UbUe  of  the  number  of  deaf  mvtet  in  Ireland.  Dr.  Wilde  calx 
girec  tome  general  results  in  the  appendix  to  his  work  **  On  Diseases  of  the  Ear,"  and  th«e  are 
inconsistencies  in  his  statement  as  to  the  respective  numbers  of  congenital  and  accidental casea.  On 
page  440  he  snys  :  "  Of  the  4,161  true  deaf  dumb  aiforded  by  the  Irish  returns,  159  were  also  dther 
idiotic  or  paralytic ;  3.335  were  bom  deaf,  and  consequently  remained  dumb,  but  had  no  other  bodily 
or  mental  defect ;  400  became  deaf  alter  birth  by  accident  or  disease,  or  in  the  propoitioa  of  lie  11 
of  the  former.  In  190  instances  notwithstanding  that  great  pains  were  taken  to  scquire  the  necesa- 
•ry  information,  it  was  not  possible  to  find  out  whether  the  disease  was  congenital  or  aoqaind.** 
These  numbers,  summed  up,  give  a  total  of  only  4,010,  instead  of  the4,151  just  mentioned,  sodaat  141 
cases  are  here  omitted,  or  else  there  is  an  error  to  that  amount  These  141  were  probably  deaf  after 
birth,  since  Dr.  VV.  immediately  adds  that  the  proportion  of  deaf  mutas  who  hare  become  ao  after 
birth,  is  in  Ireland  only  1  in  12,181  of  the  population  ;  which  proportion,  applied  to  a  population  of 
6,553,210,  the  number  given  by  Dr.  W.  for  Ireland,  gives  a  quotient  of  538  as  the  number  of  aodden> 
tal  deaf  mutes.  We  have,  however,  only  taken  the  number  of  503,  given  by  Dr.  Wilde  on  a  sub- 
•aquent  page,  in  the  table  of  the  causes  of  deaftiess.  The  records  of  the  Dublin  Institutian  to  1834 
or  tliereabouts,  show  that  of  pupils  and  applicants,  433  were  bom  deaf,  and  66  had  become  deaf 
•fler  birth ;  a  larger  proporti  on  of  the  latter  than  is  shown  for  Ireland  m  our  table,  though  smaller  than 
tb«  average  of  Europe, 
t  Thli  Bumber  indudea  the  vnknown. 
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This  table  discloses  the  remarkable  fact  that,  while  in 
Europe  generally,  including  even  the  Duchy  of  Altenburg, 
in  the  heart  of  Germany,  the  deaf  mutes  from  birth  are 
full  four  times  as  numerous  as  those  who  became  so  after 
birth,  on  the  contrary,  seven  of  the  principal  German  schools, 
(all  from  which  we  have  documents  of  this  kind,)  return 
320  cases  of  congenital  to  345  of  acquired  deafness,  a  pro- 
portion of  13  to  14. 

This  may  be  owing,  in  part,  at  least,  to  a  greater  preva- 
lence in  Germany,  at  the  period  to  which  the  returns  refer, 
(as  in  our  own  country  at  about  the  same  period,)  of  the 
diseases  that  induce  deafness ;  but  we  think  it  should  be,  in 
good  part,  ascribed  to  the  necessities  of  the  German  system 
of  instruction.  For  a  fair  degree  of  success  in  teaching 
articulation,  it  is  necessary  that  the  child  should  have  ajc- 
quired  some  ability  to  speak  before  the  loss  of  hearing. 
Hence  the  cases  of  accidental  deafness  become  more 
desirable  as  pupils  of  German  schools,  while  those  who 
were  born  deaf  are  more  likely  to  be  sent  away  as  incapa- 
ble of  instruction.  If  the  German  schools,  like  the  other 
European  schools  generally,  had  three  or  four  times 
as  many  pupils  born  deaf,  as  of  those  who  could  once  hear 
and  speak,  it  may  be  reasonably  supposed  the  teaching  of 
articulation  to  the  mas©  of  deaf  mutes  would  fall  into  disuse 
in  Germany,  as  it  has  done  in  England  and  elsewhere.  The 
census  of  Altenburg  is  the  only  one  taken  in  Germany,  so 
far  as  we  know,  in  which  the  congenitally  and  accidentally 
deaf  are  distinguished.  Dr.  Schmalz,  however  cites,  the 
result  of  researches  made  in  Baden  as  early  as  1810,  which 
gave,  out  of  470  deaf  mutes,  221  born  deaf,  and  249  who 
had  become  deaf. 

Nothing  connected  with  the  statistics  of  the  deaf  and 
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dumb  appears  more  remarkable  than  the  contrast  between 
Europe  and  the  United  States,  with  respect  to  the  relative 
prevalence   of  accidental   and   congenital   deafness.     In 
Ireland,  the  proportion  of  congenital  deaf  mutes  is  about 
1  in  1,700  of  the  population,  while  only  1  in  12,000  has 
become  deaf  after  birth.     In  Belgium  the  proportion  of  the 
former  class  of  deaf  mutes  is  1  in  2,824;  of  the  latter,  only 
1  in  10,500.     And  it  may  be  stated  generally,  that  if  .the 
average  of  Europe  without  Germany,  as  our  tables  show, 
be  one  deaf  mute  in  about  1,300  souls,  or  769  in  a  million, 
and  of  these  only  one  fifth  became  deaf  after  birth ;  then 
the  general  proportion  will  be  one  child  born  deaf  in  1,626, 
or  615  in  a  million,  and  one  child  become  deaf  after  birth 
in  6,500,   or  154  in  a  million.     In  our  own  country,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  general  proportion  of  congenital  to  acciden- 
tal cases,  (see   table   V,)  is  only  as  five  to  four,*  which, 
taking  as  an  approximate  proportion  of  deaf  mute,  1  in 
2,000,  or  500   in   a   million,   will   give   of  children  born 
deaf,  1  in  every  3,600,  nearly,  or  278  in  a  million ;  and  of 
children  who  became  deaf  by  sickness  or  accident,  1  in 
every  4,500,  nearly,  or  222  in  a  million.     In  Europe  gen- 
erally, the  chances  of  the  birth  of  a  deaf-mute  child  are 
more  than  twice  as  great  as  in  the  United  States,  or  615  in 
a  million  against  278  in  a  million  ;  but  the  chances  of  the 
loss  of  hearing  after  birth,  are  in  Europe  generally  much 
less  than  in  the  United  States,  to  wit:  154  in  a  million 
there,  and  222  in  a  million  here ;  while  in  Ireland  this 
proportion  is  only  about  80  in  a  million.     This  difference 
is  too  great  and  too  uniform  to  be  explained  by  the  in- 
accuracy of  our  census ;  and  indeed,  a  larger  allowance 

*  Theae  calculations  were  made  before  we  recdred  the  list  of  Ohio  pupils  to  1853,  by  which  the 
proportion  of  accidental  eases  In  the  U.  States  is  made  larger,  and  hence  the  eontrast  noted  io  tha 
text  become  jet  more  striking. 
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for  that  inaccuracy  would  only  increase  the  contrast  on 
the  side  of  accidental  deafness,  while  it  would  not  very 
materially  diminish  it  on  the  side  of  congenital  deafness. 

Is  this  contrast  between  the  United  States  and,  perhaps, 
Germany,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Ireland,  Belgium,  Holland, 
France  and  Italy  on  the  other,  to  be  ascribed  to  differences 
of  race,  of  climate,  or  of  modes  of  living  1  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  we  have  so  few  cases  reported  from  England. 
K  generally  in  that  country,  as  in  Germany,  the  proportion 
of  accidental  cases  should  be  found  greater  than  in  the 
southern  countries  of  Europe  and  in  Ireland,  we  should  be 
authorized  to  conclude  that  this  was  a  peculiarity  of  the 
Teutonic  race,  and  our  population  being  mainly  Teutonic, 
might  be  expected  to  prevail  here  of  course.  But  if  the 
rest  of  England  shall  present  a  resuAt  corresponding  to  that 
shown  in  Yorkshire,  this  theory  must  be  abandoned. 

It  may  be  that  the  apparently  unusual  prevalence  of 
accidental  deafness  in  Germany  and  the  United  States  is 
temporary,  and  will  disappear  in  time  with  the  periodic  pre- 
valence of  the  diseases  on  which  it  depends.  On  this 
point,  however,  data  are  wanting.  We  cannot  say  whether 
in  other  countries  such  diseases  may  not  prevail  as  extensive- 
ly as  in  Germany  and  the  United  States,  though  they  may 
result  less  frequently  in  the  destruction  of  the  sense  of 
hearing.  However  this  may  be,  the  fact  seems  indispu- 
table that  in  our  own  country  not  half  so  many  children 
are  bom  deaf  in  e  given  population  as  in  Europe. 

Here  is  a  problem  worthy  of  investigation  by  our  physio- 
logists. Is  it  to  be  ascribed  to  the  extensive  mixture  of  races 
in  our  population,  a  circumstance  generally  believed  to  be 
favorable  to  both  physical  and  mental  perfection  t  or  to 
the  more  generous  and  stimulating  diet  of  our  people  ?   or 
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to  ottr  women  not  being  exposed,  as  the  women  of  the 
European  laboring  classes  are,  to  severe  out-door  labor  !  or 
to  all  these  causes,  together  with  the  singulaor  energetic  and 
nervous  temperament  of  our  countrymen  I  We  ask  these 
questions  in  the  hope  that  the  subject  will  attract  more  at- 
tention than  it  has  yet  received  from  our  men  of  scientific 
research  :  and  that  more  pains  will  hereafter  be  taken  to 
collect  facts  bearing  on  it. 

Another  subject  for  investigation  is,  whether  any  causes 
can  be  assigned  for  the  greater  proportion  of  females 
among  the  congenitally  deaf  in  this  country.  Combining 
our  own  and  the  Hartford  lists,  (as  the  western  schools 
present  an  undue  proportion  of  boys,)  we  find  among  the 
congenitally  deaf,  chiefly  of  New- York  and  New-Englandr 
526  males  and  503  females,  while  the  accidentally  deaf  are 
529  males  and  365  females.  Nor  is  this  latter  dispropor- 
tion owing  to  the  greater  exposure  of  boys  to  the  weather 
and  accidents ;  for  we  have  ascertained  that  of  our  own 
pupils  who  became  deaf  during  the  first  two  years,  in  which 
there  is  no  difference  between  the  sexes  in  this  respect,  81 
were  boys  and  only  48  girls,  and  of  the  Hartford  pupils, 
124  boys  and  74  girls.  It  appears  that  in  certain  fannlies, 
all  the  children  of  one  sex  are  deaf  mutes,  while  all  the 
children  of  the  other  sex  possess  the  sense  of  hearing** 
Are  we  to  suppose  that  whole  nations  may  be  marked  by 
peculiarities  analogous  in  kind,  if  not  in  degree,  with  those 
that  mark  single  families  ?  And  hence  that,  in  Ireland,  for 
instance,  congenital  deaf-mutism  appears  more  largely 
among  male  children,  and  in  the  northern  United  States 
more  largely  among  the  females  ? 

*  One  of  the  Philadepbia  reports  mtntions  a  family  of  eig^htohildrea,  four  bojt  and  four  girlti  in 
which  the  former  are  deaf  mute  and  the  latter  hear  and  tpeak.  Like  caoes  are  recorded  eliewhere,  ia 
tome  of  which  all  the  girls  are  deaf  mutea  and  all  the  bojs  hear. 
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In  our  eighteenth  report,  (page  21,)  we  gave  a  summary 
of  the  causes  assigned  for  787  cases  of  accidental  deaf- 
ness, (one  half  of  them,  however,  assigned  merely  to 
**  diseases  and  accidents  unknown,")  laboriously  collected 
from  American  and  European  publications  and  lists  of 
pupils.  Since  the  date  of  that  report,  a  considerable  mass 
of  observations  of  this  kind  has  accumulated  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  we  are  now  able  to  give  the  causes  of 
dea&ess  in  1314  cases  recorded  in  America,  and  1630  in 
Europe.  Five  or  six  hundred  more  European  cases,  in- 
cluding 256  in  Tuscany,  (1843,)  and  249  in  Baden,  (1810,) 
are  not  stated  with  sufficient  definiteness  for  our  purpose. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  years  for  which,  or  before  which 
the  observations  were  made,  are  the  same  cited  in  table 
VI,  except  that  we  have  no  statement  of  the  causes  of  deaf- 
ness recorded  at  Philadelphia  before  1842.* 

The  arrangement  of  the  table  given  below  is  substantially 
that  adopted  by  Dr.  Wilde,  in  his  table  for  Ireland.  It  is 
only  to  be  observed  that,  to  reduce  the  table  to  convenient 
limits,  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  comprehend  in  classes^ 
such  of  the  minor  causes  of  disease  as  seemed  to  present 
Ro  essential  difference  of  nature  or  operation,  and  to 
comprehend  in  the  large  final  class  ofdiseases  not  specified, 
(or  of  which  the  friends  of  the  child  could  not  give  the 
name,)  a  few  cases  that  seemed  to  be  ascribed  to  inade- 
quate causes. 

*  Hm  Otkko  liat  to  18S3,  wm  not  reeeired  in  time  for  such  alaborioas  examination  of  it  «a  would 
keBeoetsmx7  to  embody  the  additional  case*  it  preaenti,  orer  the  littt  of  18i0  and  1849,  in  the  tahia 
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TABLE  VIL 

Causes  of  Deafness  observed  in  the  United  States. 


CAfFSEM. 


Stie-Tfirh, 


1.  Affections  acting  locallif  on 
the  organs  of  hearing  : 

Scarlet  fever,  < 

Measles, 

Small  Fox,      ,         .         ■ 

Ulcers,  gatlierings,  and  sim- 
ilar dificasea  ef  head,  ears 
and  ibroat, 

2.  Diseases^  and  accidents 
^eetiMg  the  brain  and 
nervous  stfstem  : 

Typhus  and  other  fevers, 
Fits,  spasms^convTilmons  and 

epUepsy,  -        . 
Dropsy  of  head  or  bTain,  - 
FaUs,  blowsj  aad  other  acci* 

d^Dts, .        «  '     - 
Whooping  cough, 
Sickness  from  fright, 

3 .  Ca  uses  unclassified  : 
Colds, ...         * 
Spotted  fever,* 
laflammation  in  head,  ears, 

and  brain,    , 

Mumps,. 

Erysipelas, 

Scrofula,     .        -        -      _ 

Various  diseases  and  acci- 
dents unknown  or  doubtful, 


44 
14 


23 


14 

7 
5 

20 
5 


39 


8  22     8     8   16 


22 


17 

1 

18^  15 

3^    41 


BMrtprd. 


83 


50 


18 

14 
8 

29 

8 
1 


26 
1 

33 
2 
1 

7l 


75;  53  128 


54   36  90  43 


30 


38 

4 
9 

15 
3 


27 
18 

1 
67 


25 


15 


2 


5d 


53 


4'  13 


6  21 
10  la 


21 


48 


13  31 


44111 


Aggregate, 


|254ll77!43ll275ll88'463 116ll79 


I 


WmUm  Inm't 


30  19  49 
12  4.  16 
2 


10     6 


28   2^ 


1 
1 

2o 


16, 


205 
57 


126 


48  1S5 

31 
28 


IG 


13   12 
1 


51    37 


125 


23 


25 
1 
2 

2 

88 


70 

38 
1 


54 
50 

91 
3 
5 

13 

352 


304ll3l4 


*  Theie  it  one  catK  of  spotted  fierer  in  Uie  geiiBnl  listot  Ohio  pupil?. 
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Some  of  the  causes  of  deafness  in  the  third  class,  our 
medical  readers  may  refer  to  the'^first  or  second.  While 
we  follow  Pr.  Wilde,  so  far  as  his  table  embraces  the  same 
causes  as  our  own ;  we  observe  that  some  eminent  German 
aurists  make  a  different  classification. 

The  spotted  fever  of  New  England  is  placed  in  the 
third  division,  because  we  have  not  been  able  in  the  brief 
time  at  our  command  for  preparing  this  report,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  as  to  its  efiects  on  the  sense  of  hearing,  it 
should  be  classed  with  the  exanthemata^  as  being  an  erup- 
tive fever,  or  with  typhus  fever ;  the  medical  men  whom 
we  have  consulted  are  not  clear  on  this  point 

Excluding  the  Philadelphia  column,  in  which  the  sexes 
are  not  distinguished,  the  aggregate  of  each  sex  are  :  • 


DISEASMS. 


Scarlet  fever, 

Measles, 

Small  Pox, 

Spotted  fever,      .... 
Diseases  of  head,  ears,  &o.. 

Accidents, 

Colds 

Pevera, 

iDflammations  of  head,  brain,  &c.,    . 

Fits,  convulsions,  &o., 

Dropsy  of  head  or  brain,  . 

Whooping  cough, 

AU  others  and  the  unknown  diseases, 


JfelM. 


708 


Fmm/m. 


128 

94 

34 

20 

3 

1 

28 

21 

68 

53 

42 

19 

33 

.  16 

80 

39 

49 

40 

13 

13 

15 

9 

12 

21 

203 

144 

490 


From  this  statement  it  appears,  that  of  those  who  be- 
came deaf  by  accidents,  colds,  and  fevers  not  eruptive, 
there  were  males,  155,  and  females  74,  more  than  two  to 
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one ;  while  of  those  deaf  from  other  causes,  there  were 
males  553,  females  416,  or  four  males  to  three  females. 

The  most  frequent  cause  of  deafness,  assigned  by  the 
parents  and  relatives  of  our  pupils,  is  some  "sickness,"  to 
which  they  can  give  no  particular  name,  whether  because 
medical  attendance  was  dispensed  with,  as  is  very  often  the 
case  with  people  in  straitened  circumstances ;  or  because 
the  name  given  by  the  physician  was  a  learned  term,  which 
they  could  not  remember. 

Of  the  named  diseases  in  our  table,  scarlet  fever,  (or 
scarlatina^  formerly  called  in  New-England,  canker  rash,)\s 
by  far  the  most  frequent.  One  fifth  of  all  the  cases  in  our 
table  are  ascribed  to  that  epidemic ;  and,  as  we  shall  here- 
after more  particularly  show,  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
the  more  recent  cases.  This  disease  and  measles,  produce 
deafness  by  a  continuation  of  the  inflammation  in  the  throat 
BXiAfauceSy  into  the  ear  through  the  Eustachian  tubes.  In 
some  cases  of  deafness,  caused  by  scarlet  fever,  suppuration 
takes  place  within  the  ear,  the  membrane  separating  the 
tympanum  from  the  external  passage,  is  destroyed,  and  the 
small  bones  of  the  ear  come  away.  The  very  valuable 
paper  of  our  lamented  physician.  Dr.  Morrell,  appended 
to  our  twenty-eighth  annual  report,  indicates  the  best 
course  to  be  followed,  to  prevent  the  final  loss  of  hearing, 
when  a  child,  recovering  from  scarlatina  or  measles,  shows 
symptoms  of  deafness.  After  the  infirmity  is  once  establish- 
ed, there  is  seldom  any  rational  hope  of  cure. 

The  various  affections  described  as  vlcers^  gatherings  in 
the  head  or  ears,  discharge  from  the  ears,  stcellings  of  the 
neck  and  throat,  and  in  some  of  the  western  reports,  as 
risings  or  healings,  (swellings  X)  all  probably  act  on  the  in- 
ternal parts  of  the  ear,  in  a  manner  similar  in  effect  to  the 
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exanthemata^  that  is,  either  by  ulceration,  or  thickening  of 
membranes,  or  derangement  of  functions  in  the  delicate 
mechanism  of  the  ear. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  place  to  treat  of  diseases  of  the 
ear  and  moreover,  the  subject  more  properly  belongs  to 
professed  medical  men.  We  may,  however,  remark  that 
the  second  class  of  causes  in  our  table,  those  that  induce 
dea&ess  by  their  action  on  the  brain  and  nervous  system, 
frequently  leave  the  organs  of  hearing,  so  far  as  the  most 
attentive  examination  of  the  anatomist  can  discover,  in  as 
perfect  a  state  as  before  the  loss  of  hearing.  The  case  is 
the  same  in  most  cases  of  congenital  deafness.  Nothing  in 
the  deUcate  mechanism  of  this  most  delicate  organ  seends 
deficient  or  deranged,  and  the  deafness  can  only  be  ascrib- 
ed to  the  nerves  of  hearing  being  ckad ;  and  as  an  eminent 
French  aurist  (Itard)  obsen^es,  it  is  as  useless  in  such  cases 
to  attempt  by  medicine  to  restore  the  lost  sense,  as  to 
attempt  to  raise  the  dead. 

Among  the  causes  to  which  one  or  more  cases  of  deafness 
have  been  ajscribed,  there  are  some  which  seem  quite  in- 
adequate to  such  an  effect;  probably  they  were  mere  coin- 
cidences. Thus  the  deafness  of  one  of  our  pupils  was 
ascribed  to  inflammation  of  the  thigh ;  of  one  of  the  Hart- 
ford pupils  to  the  bite  of  a  mad  cat ;  another  case  mentioned 
in  our  18th  report,  is  ascribed  to  swallowing  tobacco,  and 
a  fourth  to  swallowing  the  poison  laurel,  (Kaimia.) 

The  accidents  to  which  deafness  has  been  ascribed,  in 
quite  a  large  number  of  cases,  are  very  various ;  but  so  far 
as  they  really  produced  that  effect,  their  common  character 
was  no  doubt  injury  of  the  head,  most  commonly  affecting 
the  brain,  for  the  inner  ear  is  too  deeply  seated  to  be,  like 
the  eye,  readily  affected  by  external  violence.     One  child 
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in  our  list  lost  his  hearing  by  falling  from  his  bed  upon  his 
head ;  others  by  blows  upon  the  head ;  one  by  being  run 
over  by  a  sleigh  ;  one  by  a  kick  of  a  horse ;  one  by  a  fall 
from  a  swing,  several  by  falling  down  stairs,  and  some  by 
falling  into  water.  One  girl  who  has  a  brother  and  two 
sisters  congenitally  deaf,  ascribed  her  own  deafness  to  the 
falling  into  a  tub  of  lye,  prepared  to  make  soap.  In  one  of 
the  earlier  Hartford  reports,  mention  is  made  of  a  child 
whose  hearing  was  destroyed  by  the  detonation  of  a  cannon. 
Similar  cases  have  occurred  in  Europe.  In  one,  the  rnjem- 
hrana  tympani  of  a  soldier  was  ruptured  by  the  concussion 
caused  by  the  near  discharge  of  a  battery,  and  deafness 
ensued. 

Thirteen  cases  only  in  our  table  are  directly  ascribed  to 
scrofula ;  but  the  cases  are  far  more  numerous  in  which 
deafness  is  a  consequence  of  a  scrofulous  habit,  aggravating 
and  complicating  other  forms  of  disease. 

The  causes  of  deafness  assigned  by  the  parents  and 
relatives  of  our  pupils,  have  been  almost  as  various  as  the 
range  of  possible  diseases  and  accidents,  to  which  infancy 
and  childhood  are  subject.  A  more  detailed  statement 
than  could  be  given  in  the  limits  of  the  general  table,  is 
given  below,  as  a  matter  of  record,  and  a  document  for  the 
use  of  those  who  may  wish  to  investigate  for  themselves 
the  subject  of  statistics  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
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TABLE  Vm. 

New-  York  PujnU. — Causes  of  dectfness. 


1.  Scarlet  feyer,(or  canker  ra8h),83| 

31.  Golds,         .... 

22 

2,  Measles, .        •        •        • 

22 

32.  Gold  and  inflammation,     . 

2 

3.  Whooping  cough, 

4.  Spotted  fever,  • 

.     8 

33.  Gold  and  gathering  in  head,. 

34.  Ulcers  m  the  head, . 

2 

1 

3 

5.  Brain  fever, 

.     3 

35.            "          ears. 

1 

6.  Bilious  fever,  . 

1 

36.  Inflammation  in  the  ears,. 

3 

7.  Typhus  feviBr,      . 

.     3 

37.  Swellings,  .... 

1 

8.  Emigration  fever,    • 

9.  Epidemic  fever,  . 

1 

38.        "        in  the  throat,    . 

1 

.     1 

^9.        «        in  the  neck. 

2 

10.  Inflammatory  fever. 

1 

40.  Blows,    .... 

3 

11.  Fever  (not  named) 

..    8 

41.  Falls, 

19 

12.  Fever,  causing  fits,  . 

1 

42.  Fall  and  sickness,    . 

1 

13.  Fits,   .... 

.     6 

43.  Falling  into  water,      .        i 

2 

14.  Convulsions,    . 

5 

44.  FalUng  hito  lye, . 

1 

15.  Epflepsy,    . 

.     2 

45.  Teethmg, 

2 

16.  Hydrocephalus,. 

2 

46.  Inflammation  of  thigh. 

1 

17.  Dropsy  in  the  head,    . 

.     5 

47,  Syphilis  from  nurse,. 

1 

18.            "          brain. 

1 

48.  Sickness  from  fright,   . 

1 

19.  Gatherings  in  the  head. 

.  27 

49.  Bosebug  in  the  ear, . 

1 

SO.  Inflammation  in  the  head. 

20 

50.  Bun  over  by  a  sleigh, . 

1 

21'  Disease  in  the  head,    • 

.  12 

51.  Kick  of  a  horse, 

1 

22.             "          ears,. 

1 

52.  Use  of  calomel,  . 

1 

23.  Inflammatory  fever  in  the  head,l 

53.  Unskilful  medical  treatment. 

1 

24.  Congestion  of  the  brain,  . 

2 

54.  Gradual  decay,   , 

3 

25.  Mumps, . 

.     2 

55.  Inflammation  of  brain,     . 

4 

26.  Erysipelas, 

1 

56.  Inflammatory  rheumatism,  . 

2 

27.  Scrofula,     . 

.     7 

57.  Sickness  not  specified,.     . 

99 

28.  Inflammation  of  lungs,    . 

1 

58.  Causes  unknown, 

20 

29.  Peripneumony,    . 

.     1 

30.  Inflammation    of    Inngs 

and 

431 

gathering  in  head, . 

.    1 

We  annex  a  table  of  some  of  the  most  commonly  oc- 
curring causes  of  deafness  in  Europe.  The  facts  for  Ire- 
land are  given  by  Dr.  Wilde,  from  the  census  of  1851 ; 
those  for  Belgium,  by  Dr.  Sauveur,  from  the  census  of  1825 ; 
those  for  Nancy,  (France)  from  a  table,  published  by  Mr. 
Piroux,  in  1850 ;  those  from  the  German  schools  generally, 
from  their  own  reports  and  the  work  of  Dr.  Schmalz. 
The  rest  are  from  the  Paris  circulars,  and  Morel's  Annales. 
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TABLE  IX. 

Causes  of  deq/kess  in  Europe, 


CAUSES. 


Scarlet  fever, 
Measles, 
Small  Pox,* 
Various 

of  head,    neck 

and  ears. 
Fevers, 
Paralysis  and  ap 

oplexy,t 
Fright, 
Convulsions, 
Ii^uries  of  head, 

falls,  &c.. 
Whooping  cough, 
Other  causes  affec 

ting  the  brain  & 

nerves. 
Gold  &  exposure. 
Dysentery, 
Worms, 
Scrofula, 
Bheumatism, 
Ii\juries    unspeci- 
fied. 
Other  diseases  not 


Causes  unspecifi'd 


Numbers  of  cases,  263  240 


18 

1 


2    10 


12    10 
33   33 


30 
16 
16 

14 
3 


24 

20 

3 


10 
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F. 


17 
6 


33 

17 
15 

10 
2 


17 
12 


49 


M.      F. 


10 
9 
9 


16 

28 

17 
11 
22 

10 
1 


10 
2 


17 
67 


219 


5 

10 

6 


7 
37 

7 

9 

13 

9 
3 


183 


I 


if.  F. 


4  4 
10  21 


52  28  70 


34 

7 


4 
21 


201 


14 


67 


69 


32 


312 

1   2 

1. 


3452 


12 


m 


225 
5 


32 


88 


128 
55 
51 


100 
2S3 


68 
156 

84 
15 


74 
45 
3 
6 
19 
19 

18 

100 
318 

1630 


A  comparison  of  the  foregoing  table  with  that  for 
America,  (table  VII,)  shows  that  scarlatina  is  not  as  com- 
mon a  cause  of  deafness  in  Europe  as  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic ;  there  being  only  128  out  of  1,630  European  cases 
assigned  to  it,  or  1  in  13,  whereas,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the 

*  Some  CMM  ratulted  firon  inoculation,  namely,  three  in  Leipalc,  one  In  Prafiie. 
t  In  the  Belgian  table,  thete  two  diieasea  are  Joined  together. 
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United  States,  it  is  the  cause  in  one  case  in  five.  The  non- 
eruptive  fevers,  on  the  other  hand,  to  which  only  125  cases, 
less  than  one  tenth,  are  ascribed  in  the  American  tables, 
figure  as  the  cause  in  283  cases  in  the  European  table,  or 
more  than  one  sixth  of  the  whole.  Convulsions  also  appear 
to  be  a  far  more  frequent  cause  of  deafness  in  Europe, 
producing  156  cases,  (nearly  one  tenth,)  to  31,  ( less  than 
one  fortieth,)  in  America.  Measles  seems  to  be  propor* 
tionally,  rather  more  prevalent  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
but  small  pox,  as  a  cause  of  deafness,  at  least,  is  more 
prevalent  in  the  Old  World. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  that 
scarlet  fever  has  been  noticed  as  a  common  cause  of  deaf- 
ness in  the  United  States.  Out  of  the  eighty-three  cases 
in  our  own  list  ascribed  to  this  disease,  there  are  but  eight 
who  entered  before  1840,  while  eleven  entered  during  the 
year  1853.  So  far  as  we  can  ascertain  the  year  in  which 
the  loss  of  hearing  occurred,  we  find  only  seven  cases  in 
which  it  occurred  before  1830,  though  more  than  half  of 
our  pupils  who  were  not  bom  dea^  had  become  deaf  be- 
fore that  year,  and  only  three  of  these  seven  became  deaf 
before  1827 ;  while  those  who  lost  their  hearing  by  this 
disease  in  the  ten  years  from  1830  to  1839  inclusive,  were 
about  forty-four,  and  those,  thus  far  received,  who  lost  their 
hearing  by  scarlet  fever  in  the  five  years,  1840  to  1844  in- 
clusive, number  twenty-five. 

A  similar  result  is  shown  by  the  lists  of  other  American 
schools.  Of  the  ninety  pupils  of  the  American  Asylum 
who  became  deaf  by  disease,  only  twenty-two  entered  the 
school  before  1840 ;  and  four  of  these  lost  their  hearing 
subsequent  to  1830.  Of  the  1,060  pupils  of  that  school  up 
to  May,  1851,  624  entered  before  1840,  and  of  these  about 
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270  had  become  deaf  after  birth.  It  appears  then  that  of 
the  pupils  not  born  deaf,  entered  at  Hartford  before  1840, 
which  nearly  corresponds  to  those  who  became  deaf  beforo 
1830,  only  one  twelfth  or  less  were  deaf  by  scarlatina, 
while  of  those  entered  since  1840,  the  cases  of  deafness  by 
this  epidemic  amount  to  about  one  third  of  all  the  acciden- 
tal cases.  Prof,  Turner  states  that  of  the  pupils  in  school 
within  the  year  ending  May,  1847,  forty-one  lost  hearing 
by  scarlet  fever,  and  forty-five  by  all  other  diseases. 

The  Ohio  reports  show  that  of  84  cases  of  accidental 
deafness  among  the  pupils  of  that  school,  received  up  to 
December,  1840,  only  four  were  by  scarlet  fever.  The 
list  for  1849  gives  twelve  cases  by  this  disease  out  of  fifty- 
five  ;  and  we  find  that  of  all  received  from  1841  to  1849 
inclusive,  of  whom  about  ninety-seven  had  become  deaf 
after  birth,  twenty-two  had  lost  hearing  by  the  disease 
under  consideration.  Twelve  of  these  entered  in  the  two 
years  1847  and  1848.  We  have  no  account  of  the  number 
of  cases  of  scarlatina  deafness  received  before  1840,  in  the 
Philadelphia  and  Kentucky  schools ;  and  the  other  Ameri- 
can schools  do  not  date  back  before  1839. 

Combining  all  these  data,  vrith  those  furnished  by  our 
own  list,  and  taking  the  numbers  since  1840  from  table 
VII,  we  present  the  following  tabular  view  of  the  relative 
prevalence  of  this  disease  before  and  since  1830 ;  it  being 
assumed  that  the  pupils  received  before  1840,  with  few 
exceptions,  lost  their  hearing  before  1830,  and  that  those 
received  since  1840,  likewise  with  few  exceptions,  lost 
their  hearing  since  1830.  The  exceptions  on  both  sides 
may  about  balance  each  other. 
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TABLE  X. 

Scarlet  Fever  before  and  since  1830. 


I.  Pupils  who  entered  before 
1840,  deaf  by— • 

Hartford, 

New-York, 

Ohio 

Sams, 

n.  Pupils  who  entered  since 

1840,  deaf  by- 
Hartford,  (to  May,  1851,) 
New-York,  (to  January,  1864,)    . 
Philadelphia,  (1842  to  1852,) . 
Ohio,  (to  1853,)  (about)      . 

Indiana, 

Qlmois, 

Kentucky, 

Tomessee, 

Sums, 


SearUt  fner. 


22 

8 
4 

34 


262 


unknown  diteatf 
and  aeddentM. 


248 

198» 

80 

526 


68 

125 

436 

75 

150 

567 

43 

73 

275 

44t 

139t 

t361 

19 

63 

195 

9 

34 

95 

2 

30 

85 

2 

6 

31 

620 


Whole 

number  ttf 

JHfpAc 


624 

581 
199 

1,404 


2,045 


We  thus  find  that  of  the  pupils  admitted  in  the  American 
schools  before  1840,  less  than  one  in  forty  were  deaf  by 
scarlet  fever ;  and  of  those  admitted  since  1840,  more  than 
one  in  eight  lost  their  hearing  by  this  disease.  Compared 
with  the  whole  number  of  cases  of  acquired  deafness,  those 
by  scarlatina  were  one  in  seventeen  before  1840,  and  not 
much  less  than  one  in  three  since  1840 ;  or  taking  the 


About  twentrilTe  otfaen,  Included  in  the  ttatement  of  the  oumben  before  1836,  on  a  prerloua 
pwe,  froB  the  eighteenth  report,  are  here  duMd  with  the  unknown,  the  particulars  respecting  them 
bamig  been  lost.    See  eighteenth  report,  page  17,  and  page  27<-&    And  note  to  Table  v. 

t  These  numbers  diftr  from  those  givea  In  tables  V  and  VII,  because  thej  include  the  list  to  1693 , 
vUeh  we  hare  not  had  time  to  dassif j  fhrther.  Neither  hare  we  had  time  to  ascertain  how  many , 
if  uy,  of  thoee  marked  "valCBOwtt'*  la  the  list  to  1840,  hare  since  been  aaoertained. 
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western  schools  separately,  we  find,  since  1840,  186  cases 
of  scarlet  fever  out  of  534,  more  than  one  third,  in  the 
former,  and  76  out  of  348,  more  than  one  fifth,  in  the  latter. 

As  a  providential  compensation  for  the  increased  activity 
of  this  epidemic,  in  destroying  the  sense  most  important  to 
the  intellectual  and  spiritual  nature  of  man,  it  may  be  some 
consolation  to  anxious  parents  to  reflect  that  there  are  of 
late,  proportionally,  fewer  cases  of  the  loss  of  hearing  by 
other  diseases  than  formerly.  The  spotted  fever*  of  New- 
England,  to  which  more  than  forty  cases  among  the  earlier 
pupils  of  the  American  Asylum  were  ascribed,  has,  for  the 
past  twenty  years,  nearly  disappeared  from  our  tables  of 
the  causes  of  deafness ;  and  we  have  already  remarked 
that,  on  the  whole,  there  is  a  much  smaller  proportion  of 
cases  of  accidental  deafness  among  the  pupils  of  the  New- 
York  and  Hartford  schools,  since  the  ravages  of  scarlet 
fever  became  conspicuous,  than  there  were  previously. 

We  have  applied  to  some  of  the  most  eminent  medical 
men  of  New- York  for  an  explanation  of  the  striking  increase 
in  the  number  of  cases  of  scarlatina  deafness  since  1830. 
The  answers  of  three  of  them.  Prof  Joseph  M.  Smith, 
Prof  A.  Clark,  and  Dr.  A.  C.  Post,  furnished  statistical 
details  that  showed  that,  while  this  disease  was  rarely  met 
with  in  this  country,  at  least  under  a  severe  form  after  1804 
and  before  1829,  since  that  year  it  has  assumed  an  epide- 
mic form,  and  become  one  of  the  most  fatal  diseases  of 
children.  According  to  a  table  prepared  by  Prof  Smith, 
from  the  New- York  bills  of  mortality,  the  deaths  by  scar- 
latina in  that  city,  during  twenty-four  years,  from  1805  to 
1828  inclusive,  were  only   97.     In  1829,  there  were  188 

*  Dr.  SauTeur,  and  fhe  French  and  German  writera,  generally  teem  to  liare  confounded  fhiadla- 
aaie  with  acarlet  ferer. 
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deatks  by  that  disease,  and  from  that  year  to  1850,  both 
inclusive,  the  total  of  deaths  by  scarlatina  was  5,290.* 
During  that  period,  the  proportion  of  deaths  by  this  dis- 
ease to  the  whole  mortality,  was  more  than  one  in  forty ; 
from  1829  to  1844,  more  than  one  in  thirty.  In  Phila 
delphia,  also,  similar  results  are  shown.  There,  the  whole 
mortality  from  this  disease,  from  1815  to  1829,  inclusive, 
'was  92.  In  1830  there  were  40  deaths  by  this  disease ;  in 
1831,  200 ;  from  1831  to  1846,  inclusive,  3,391.  "A  sudden 
and  striking  increase  of  mortality  from  scarlet  fever,  oc* 
curred  in  Boston  about  the  same  time  as  in  New- York  and 
Philadelphia  r  and  as  the  pupils  embraced  in  our  tables 
come  from  every  part  of  the  northern  States,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  there  has  been  a  similar  increase  in  the  preva* 
lence  of  this  epidemic,  at  least  over  the  northern  half  of 
the  Union. 

Though  this  fact  alone  seems  abundantly  sufficient  to 
explain  the  increase  of  cases  of  scarlatina  deafness,  other 
reasons  are  suggested  by  Dr.  Metcalfe,  Professor  Clarke, 
and  Dr.  Reese.  The  first  thinks  that  the  type  of 
scarlatina  now  prevailing,  has  a  greater  tendency  than 
formerly  to  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  throat  and 
fauces,  and  thence  into  the  ears  rf  the  last  suggests  that 
the  prevailing  medical  treatment  of  the  disease  is  in  fault 
flow  far  this  last  reason  may  be  applicable,  must  be  some- 
what difficult  to  decide,  when  we  reflect  how  small  a  pro- 

*  Saes  writing  tbm  foregoiBg,  wie  luiTa  been  indebted  to  Dr.  A.  derk,  of  die  Oollege  of  Phyrfdeat 
ted  Sirgeonak  lor  m  labia,  by  wbich  it  appeen  that  the  deaths  in  fbia  dty,  from  ecarlatina,  from  1806 
to  Itn,  94  jaaia,  were  97,  an  aanoal  aTorage  of  4  { and  from  1839  to  IBSii,  aboSI  yeare ,  they  amonnt^ 
«d  tol^TXI^aB  aanal  aveiage  of  900. 


t  Dr.  Clark  aeeaaa  to  concar  in  tfaia  oplnidi :  obeerring  that  '*iome  of  the  older  physlclana  inform 
DM  tbtttbe  diwaae  waa  marked  by  great  Iktallty  in  the  lattyean  of  the  lut  oentary ;  and  that  daring 
a  tfaaperioddiaihtgniahed  for  ita  low  mortality,  the  aifeetioa  atUl  preraUad,  but  of  so  mOd  a  typo 
u  to  denaad  little  attention  from  the  phyaidan.** 
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portion  the  cases  of  deafness  caused  by  scarlatina^  bear  to 
the  number  of  deaths  by  that  disease. 

In  New  Jersey  in  1853,  out  of  5,615  deaths  reported, 
240  were  by  scarlatina.  In  Maryland,  by  the  census  of 
1850,  the  deaths  by  this  disease  were  365,  out  of  6,984. 
Summing  the  two  States  together,  we  have  595  deaths  by 
scarlatina,  approaching  the  ratio  of  one  in  twenty  of  the 
whole  mortality,  and  about  one  to  forty  Inrths.  We  may, 
therefore,  assume  that  in  the  middle  States,  one  child  on 
an  average  dies  by  scarlet  fever,  during  the  present  epide- 
mic cycle,  out  of  every  forty  births. 

For  several  years  past,  the  average  of  admissions  of 
children  deaf  by  scarlatina  in  the  three  north-eastern  in- 
stitutions, has  been  nearly  twenty.  The  number  of  births 
in  the  New  England  and  Middle  States,  judging  by  the 
numbers  returned  from  New  Jersey  and  Maryland,  can- 
not be  less  than  240,000  annually.  It  appears,  then,  that 
only  about  one  child  in  twelve  thousand  becomes  deaf  by 
scarlet  fever,  while  one  in  forty  dies  of  that  disease.  In 
other  words,  the  chances  to  every  child  of  loss  of  life  hy 
scarlatina^  are  three  hundred  times  as  great  as  the  chances  of 
the  loss  of  hearings  It  is  evident  from  this  statement,  that 
a  physician  may  attend  several  thousand  cases  of  this  dis^ 
ease,  and  witness  several  hundred  deaths  by  it,  without 
being  able  to  decide  positively,,  from  his  own  experience, 
that  one  mode  of  treatment  is  more  effectual  than  another, 
in  preventing  the  distressing,  but  comparatively  rare  coiv- 
sequence  of  deafness. 

Dr.  Smith  thinks  that  the  scarlatina  epidemic  which  has 
prevailed  in  tlie  United  States  for  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century,  has  begun  to  abate ;  and  that,  at  no  remote  period, 
tliis  disease  will  appear  as  rarely  in  our  bills  of  mortality. 
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as  it  did  before  1829.  Whether  other  diseases,  now  infre- 
quent or  unknown,  will  prevail  as  causes  of  the  deafness,  as 
well  as  death  of  children,  as  the  scarlet  fever  ceases  to 
prevail,  is  a  question  in  the  hands  of  Providence.  The 
afflictions  of  the  children  of  men  may  diminish,  as  the 
laws  of  life  and  health  become  better  understood  and 
obeyed ;  but  the  past  history  of  our  race  affords  no  warrant 
for  believing  that  they  will  wholly  disappear,  till  some 
great  change  shall  be  wrought  in  the  constitution  of  our 
planet  and  of  its  inhabitants. 

A  glance  at  table  IX.,  will  show  that  in  Leipsic,  Dres- 
den and  Altenburg,  (or  in  other  words,  in  Saxony  and  the 
adjoining  Duchy  of  Saxe-Altenburg,)  scarlet  fever  is,  or 
was  a  few  years  since,  as  prevalent  as  a  cause-  of  deafness, 
as  it  is  in  the  United  States.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Italy, 
France,  Belgium,  and  Rhenish  Prussia,  (Cologne,)  it  seems 
as  rare  as  it  was  in  this  country  before  1830. 

In  the  case  of  each  of  our  pupils  who  is  known  ta  have 
become  deaf  subsequent  to  birth,  we  have  endeavored  to 
ascertain,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  age  at  which  this  mis- 
fortune happened.  In  many  cases,  especially,  with  respect 
to  our  earlier  pupils,  and  those  of  the  school  of  Canajoharie, 
no  information  has  been  obtained  on  this  point ;  and  in 
others,  the  answers  were  rather  vague.  But  when  we 
compare  the  sum  of  our  observations  on  this  point  with 
those  made  in  other  American  schools  and  in  Europe,  the 
general  uniformity  of  the  results  indicates  that  our  tables 
are  in  the  main  correct  We  present  below  a  table  of  the 
number  of  pupils  who  had  become  deaf  in  each  year  of  life 
up  to  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  (twelve  or  thirteen  is  among 
our  pupils  the  latest,)  from  the  New- York,  Hartford,  and 
Philadelphia  lists.     The  lists  of  the  other  American  schools 


dS 
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afford  no  Kgbt  on  this  point  The  cases  by  scarlet  fever 
are  given  in  separate  columns,  but  also  included  in  the 
column  of  "all  cases."* 

TABLE  XL 

Age»  at  which  hearing  vxu  IobU—  United  States, 


Hm-York  Inm, 

HayordAsflum, 

FMlnd$l. 
pkim. 

SM>i«rr. 

JLQVa, 

1 

1 

i 

u 

1 

1 

1 

f 

i 

u 

1 

II 

Under  one  year,  . 

33 

20 

53 

5 

42 

28 

70 

8 

22 

2 

145 

15 

1  year  and  under  2, 

48 

28 

76 

10 

82 

46 

128 

16 

27 

11 

231 

37 

2  years  and  nnder  3, . 

37 

31 

68 

8 

48 

54 

102 

16 

20 

4 

190 

28 

3  years  and  under  4, 

11 

14 

25 

11 

27 

14 

41 

18 

18 

5 

84 

34 

4  years  and  under  5,  . 

19 

7 

26 

14 

21 

20 

41 

12 

9 

4 

76 

30 

^  years  and  under  6, 

18 

7 

25 

10 

12 

5 

17 

5 

9 

9 

51 

24 

6  years  and  under  7,  . 

8 

10 

18 

8 

8 

5 

13 

3 

2 

1 

33 

12 

7  years  and  under  8, 

2 

2 

4 

1 

7 

3 

10 

6 

2 

16 

9 

8  years  and  under  9,  . 

5 

1 

€ 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

11 

5 

9  years  and  under  10, 

2 

•  •  • 

2 

1 

2 

... 

2 

1 

•  •  • 

.  • 

41 

2 

10  years  and  over, 
Ages  not  ^yen. 

4 

4 

1 

5 
164 

71 

53 

124 

13 

25 

12 

37 

4 

3 

3 

20 

Totals, 

264 

177 

431 

83 

275 

188 

463 

90^116 

43 

1,010 

216 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  of  733  cases,  in  which 
the  sexes  and  ages  are  both  distinguished,  205  boys  and 
122  girls  lost  their  hearing  under  the  age  of  two  years— a 
proportion  of  five  to  three ;  and  228  boys  and  178  girls  at 
and  after  two  years — a  proportion  of  little  over  fire  to  four. 
Or  it  may  be  stated  tliat  85  boys  and  85  girls  lost  their 
hearing  at  2  to  2}  years,  and  143  boys  and  93  girls  at  3 
years  and  over.  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  number 
of  girls  who  lost  their  hearing  at  the  ages  of  2,  and  under 


*  The  miHibert  for  Hartford  differ  conridenJily  from  thote  ghen  in  the  Anerieaa 
p.83S  OttreoQntwMCftreftOlymdefiPoatlMlltlvM  pri"X>d«  The  OkloHttiMH 
tts*  for  u  ejcuDinfttha  on  tUt  point. 


AnmJa,  Vol.  IV, 
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3  years,  should  equal  the  number  of  boys,  while  for  every 
year  before  and  after  that  age,  up  to  ten,  the  boys  are 
largely  in  the  majority. 

Out  of  846  cases,  for  which  the  ages  are  given,  566  be- 
came deaf  before  the  completion  of  the  third  year,  211 
from  the  third  to  the  sixth,  60  from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth, 
and  9  after  the  ninth  year.  Of  the  cases  by  scarlet  fever, 
80  occurred  before  the  third  year,  88  from  the  third  to  the 
sixth,  26  from  the  sixth  to  die  ninth,  and  two  after  the 
ninth  year.  Of  those  who  became  deaf  under  one  year, 
only  about  one-tenth,  and  of  all  who  became  deaf  under 
three  years,  less  than  one-seventh  were  by  scarlet  fever. 
But  of  those  who  became  deaf  after  the  third  year,  more 
than  two-fifths  were  victims  of  this  disease ;  and  probably 
of  those  admitted  since  1840,  considerably  more  than  half. 
It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  girls  under  three  seem 
proportionably  more  liable  to  scarlet  fever  than  boys,  while 
above  that  age  a  considerable  majority  of  cases  are  boys, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  annexed  statement  of  156  cases  of 
scarlatinal  deaftiess  at  New- York  and  Hartford,  for  which 
the  sexes  and  ages  are  distinguished : 


BOffB, 

OirU. 

3  years  and  nnder  6,    . 

&nf». 

GirU, 

Under  1  year, 

7 

6 

43 

27 

1  year  and  nnder  2, . 

15 

11 

6  years  and  over,     . 

13 

10 

2  years  and  under  3,    . 

10 

14 

.. 



Total  deaf  by  scarlatina 

Total  under  3  years,    . 

32 

31 

at  3  years  and  over, . 

56 

37 

A  closer  examination  of  the  lists  shows  that  of  the  one 
hundred  and  forty-five  children  who  lost  their  hearing 
under  the  age  of  one  year,  only  thirty-seven  were  supposed 
to  have  become  deaf  before  the  age  of  six  months.  Now, 
it  is  impossible  during  the  first  five  or  six  months  to  form 
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any  judgment  whether  the  child  is  possessed  of  hearing  or 
not.  The  faculty  remains  dormant,  or  undeveloped,  till 
about  the  time  of  the  first  dentition.  The  cases,  therefore, 
in  which  the  loss  of  hearing  is  said  to  have  occurred  during 
the  first  few  months,  of  which  several  are  reported  from  all 
our  institutions,  must  be  regarded  as  only  probable  supposi- 
tions. The  child  afterwards  proved  to  be  deaf,  and  the 
parents  ascribed  the  misfortune  to  the  last  serious  illness  or 
accident  they  could  remember,  rather  than  believe  it  con- 
genital, and  consequently  likely  to  be  followed  by  other 
cases.  It  is,  however,  very  probable,  whatever  doubt  may 
rest  on  each  individual  case  of  the  loss  of  hearing  reported 
under  six  months,  (and,  indeed,  under  one  year,)  that  very 
many  cases  are  classed  as  congenital  that  should  have  been 
reported  as  occurring  in  the  first  year,  had  there  been  any 
possibility  of  determining  the  fact 

We  have  already  noted  that  there  seems  a  parallelism 
between  the  laws  of  mortality  among  children,  and  that 
which  governs  the  chances  of  loss  of  hearing,  so  far  as  the 
sexes  of  the  children  are  concerned.  Let  us  see  if  this  will 
not  also  hold  good  with  respect  to  ages  of  death  and  loss  of 
hearing  respectively.  Taking  the  census  of  Maryland  as 
a  standard  of  comparison,  we  present  the  following  com- 
parative view  of  the  deaths  under  ten  years  in  that  State 
in  1850,  and  of  the  case3  of  deafness  under  the  same  age 
reported  by  three  eastern  institutions. 


Mi'tcO- 

Lost  keanm^,  (^V.  i". 

Marfland,  1S50. 

Henfvrd^PkiU.) 

Under  six  months,         .... 

921 

37 

Second  six  months,    .... 

628 

108 

One  year,  and  under  two, 

737 

231 

Two  years,  and  under  five, 

831 

401 

Five  years,  and  under  ten, 

464 

64 
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The  chances  of  the  loss  of  hearing  after  the  age  of  four 
or  five  years,  diminish  more  rapidly  than  the  chances  of 
death ;  but  otherwise  the  parallel  after  the  first  five  months  is 
sufficiently  evident,  and  would  be  much  more  striking,  if 
we  knew  more  accurately  the  ages  at  which  hearing  was 
lost  A  considerable  proportion  of  those  reported  as 
ha^dng  become  deaf  at  about  one  year,  doubtless  became 
deaf  rather  before  than  after  the  close  of  the  first  year ;  and 
a  like  remark  may  be  made  concerning  those  returned  as 
having  become  deaf  at  two  years. 

To  put  this  in  a  clearer  light,  we  annex  a  more  precise 
statement  of  the  ages  at  which  bearing  was  said  to  be  lost, 
up  to  the  age  of  3i  years. 


AOE8. 


Nao-TarK 


Tnder  ax  months, 

At  sLc  months, . 

At  sevcai  to  eleven  months,  . 

At  one  year.     . 

Between  one  and  two  years, . 

At  two  years,  . 

Between  two  and  three  years, 

At  three  years, . 

At  three  and  a  half  years,    . 


19 
14 
20 
31 
45 
48 
20 
13 
12 


HoHfori, 


11 

2i 

37 
64 
64 
71 
31 
29 
12 


PMo. 


7 

5 
10 
12 
15 
16 

4 
12 

6 


oMMittry* 


37 

41 

67 

107 

124 

135 

55 

54 

30 


Of  the  cases  reported  as  occurring  at  or  about  the  age 
of  one  year,  perhaps  one-third  actually  occurred  before 
the  completion  of  the  first  year,  and  of  those  reported  at 
two  years,  considerably  more  than  half  probably  occurred 
before  the  close  of  the  second  year.  Supposing  one-half, 
we  may  correct  the  comparison  with  the  law  of  mortality 
given  above,  as  in  the  subjoined  statement. 
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IktAi  »f 

OMa.1/ 

Otildrm. 

Ds^fkm. 

921 

37 

628 

143 

737 

264 

831 

333 

464 

64 

First  six  months, 
SeooBd  six  months,  • 
One  year,  and  under  two, 
Two  years,  and  nnder  five, 
Rve  years,  and  nnder  ten, 


The  deaths  of  the  two  first  years  were,  males,  1,260 ; 
females,  1,026,  or  five  to  four.  Cases  cif  deafness  under 
two  years,  as  already  stated,  205  boys,  and  122  girls, 
or  five  to  three.  Deaths  from  two  to  five  years,  males,  427 ; 
females,  404,  only  21  to  20.  Cases  of  deafness  (from 
table  XL),  males,  163 ;  females,  140,  only  8  to  7.  The 
parallelism  holds  here  also,  the  females  being  less  liable 
both  to  death  and  to  loss  of  hearing  proportionably  to  the 
males,  before  than  after  the  age  of  two  or  two  and  a  half 
years. 

Is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  that  the  same  parallelism 
holds  also  during  the  first  half  year  of  life,  though  we 
cannot  establish  it  by  observation  I  If  this  be  admitted  as 
probable,  it  will  follow  that  there  ought  to  be  more  children 
who  have  lost  the  faculty  of  hearing  during  the  first  six 
months  of  Ufe  than  during  the  second  six ;  and  this  rule  carried 
out  would  add  at  least  one  hundred  to  the  cases  of  deafness 
during  the  first  year,  and  take  that  number  from  the  cases 
reported  as  congenital.  Or  it  may  be  stated  that  perhaps 
one^gkth  should  be  added  to  the  accidental  cases  returned^ 
for  children  who  became  deaf  at  so  early  an  age  that  the 
fact  could  not  be  ascertained. 

This  supposition  would  diminish  the  number  of  congeni- 
tal cases  returned  in  the  United  States  to  about  1,600,  and 
increase  the  accidental  cases  to  nearly  1,800.     It  seems^ 
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therefore,  not  at  all  improbable,  as  it  has  often  been  esti- 
mated that  full  half  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic  were  bom  with  the  sense,  or  rather  with  the 
capabiHty  of  hearing.  This  consideration  is  one  of  no  Uttle 
importance,  tending  to  show  how  often  deafness  might  be 
prevented  in  early  infancy,  by  enUghtened  medical  care 
in  those  diseases,  as  colds,  fevers,  and  gatherings  or  in- 
flammations in  the  head,  which  most  commonly  induce  this 
affliction  during  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  life ;  or  by 
guarding  against  exposure  to  cold  and  humidity  during  that 
period  of  hfe  when  the  chUd  cannot  make  its  sufferings 
clearly  known. 

Dr.  Wilde  gives  the  following  table  of  the  ages  at  which 
hearing  was  lost  in  503  cases  in  Ireland  : 

TABLE  XII. 

Age  at  uhu^  hearing  toas  loet  tfi  Ireland, 


AOMS. 

turn. 

r»maU$. 

Ami 

aminfimr. 

rnder  three  yean,    .... 

65 

65 

ISO 

4 

Three  years, 

68 

61 

109 

7 

Ponr      «          

39 

37 

76 

7 

PiTe       "     

21 

17 

38 

3 

Six        " 

17 

19 

86 

4 

Seven     "     

17 

15 

32 

6 

Eight,    " 

11 

10 

21 

1 

Nine      " 

8 

3 

11 

1 

Ten,       " 

8 

7 

15 

1 

Ten  to  fifteen,       .... 

12 

21 

33 

2 

Above  fifteoi, 

7 

6 

12 

Total, 

263 

240 

603 

35« 

— 

We  give  this  table  separately,  instead  of  combining  it 
with  the  other  European  returns  of  the  same  kind,  from  a 
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doubt  as  to  what  Dr.  W.  meant  by  "  under  3  years."  Does 
he  mean  before  the  completion  or  before  the  beginning  of 
the  third  year  ?  From  the  internal  evidence  of  the  table 
itself,  we  should  suppose  the  latter  was  intended,  but  his 
language  in  commenting  on  it  implies  the  former.  It  is 
quite  incredible,  on  a  comparison  with  all  other  similar 
tables,  that  the  cases  of  loss  of  hearing  in  Ireland,  "  between 
birth  and  the  completion  of  the  third  year,"  that  is,  during 
the  first  three  years,  should  be  but  one-tenth  more  numer- 
ous than  those  occurring  in  the  single  following  year  alone. 
In  our  own  table,  it  has  been  seen,  we  have  566  cases 
under  three  years  to  84  in  the  next  succeeding  year. 
Moreover,  we  find  a  line  (a  column  in  the  original  table) 
given  to  the  age  of  "10,"  and  another  to  the  age  of  "10  to 
16."  According  to  the  general  practice  of  statisticians, 
this  latter  column,  should  include  all  who  had  completed 
the  tenth  year,  but  not  the  fifteenth.  Hence  the  column 
headed  "  10  "  should  mean  the  tenth  year,  or  between  nine 
and  ten.  Taking  this  as  admitted,  and  counting  back,  we 
make  it  evident  that  the  expression  "under  3  years  "should 
mean  before  the  (beginning  of  the)  third  year\  that  is,  as  we 
should  say,  under  two  years^  or  perhaps,  "  of  two  years  and 
under,"  which  differs  fi-om  the  former  by  one  day  of  life 
only  in  strictness,  though  the  difference  becomes  greatly 
magnified  when  we  take  ages  on  report 

Dr.  Wilde's  classification  of  diseases  makes  263  cases, 
more  than  one-half,  by  "  diseases  and  accidents  affecting 
the  brain  and  nervous  system ; "  and  in  127,  or  nearly  one- 
half  of  these,  the  misfortune  happened  before  the  fourth 
year ;  while  of  the  76  cases  of  "  affections  acting  locally  on 
the   organs  of  hearing,"  only  28,   little   over  one-third, 
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happened  before  the  fourth  year.  His  table,  it  will  be 
seen,  agrees  with  ours,  in  making  the  greater  number  of 
cases  of  deafness  by  scarlet  fever  occur  later  than  the  greater 
number  of  those  by  other,  diseases. 

Below,  we  give  a  summary  of  observations  on  the  age  at 
which  hearing  was  lost,  made  in  various  countries  of 
Europe. 

TABLE  XIIL 


AGES. 


0/J835. 


f)ranc«. 


QerwuMf. 


I 


"2  V 


k 


In  the  1st  year, 

"  2d  " 

'*  3d  " 

**  4th  " 

"  5th  " 

"   6th  " 

"   7th  " 

"   8th  « 

"   9th  " 

«  10th  " 

"  11th  " 

**  12th  " 

"  13th  « 

"  14th  " 

"  15th  " 

Above  15  " 

Nnmberof  cases, 


37 
45 
32 


17 
39 
30 


34  33 


19 
12 
19 
10 

2 

4 

3. 

2 

3 

1 


224 


19 

11 

16 

2 

3 

2 

3 
1 


54 

84 

62 

67 

38 

23 

35 

12 

5 

6 

3 

5 

4 

2 


10 

24 

14 

5 

8 

2 


31 
15 
18 
7 
3 
4 
4 


177  401 


67 


82 


32 

48 
38 
21 
17 
16 
8 
3 


13 
31 
19 
8 
6 
1 
2 


9 
21 
6 
7 
5 
1 
1 
1 
1 


19 

28 

22 

12 

2 

4 

1 


185   80 


105 

251 

186 

155 

87 

51 

59 

29 

9 

6 

4 

6 

4 


52   88 


955 


145 

231 

190 

84 

76 

51 

33 

16 

11 

4 

3 

1 

1 


120 
109 
76 
38 
36 
32 
21 
11 
15 


33 


12 


846  503 


We  have  added  the  totals  of  the  American  and  Irish 
tables,  to  facilitate  a  comparison  of  the  three  tables. 

We  have  in  all  cases  endeavored  to  arrange  the  ages  on 
a  uniform  plan,  placing  in  the  jf?r5^  year,  only  those  express- 
ly stated  to  have  become  deaf  before  the  age  of  one  year . 
in  the  second  year,  those  stated  to  have  become  deaf  at  one 
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year,  at  1|  year,  at  1^  year,  and  at  1|  year,  or  any  age 
under  2,  and  not  under  1,  and  so  of  other  ages.  Of  course, 
the  second  year,  on  this  arrangement  will  include  some 
cases  that  really  happened  towards  the  close  of  the  first 
but  were  reported  as  "  at  one  year. "  The  institution  of 
Groningen  and  Nancy  report  no  cases  before  the  age  of  one 
year ;  perhaps  considering  such  cases  as  merely  conjectu- 
ral. This  may  account  for  the  European  cases  under  one 
year  being  fewer  than  the  American.  On  the  same  ground, 
perhaps,  it  is  in  part,  that  the  Irish  tables  makes  so  few 
cases,  in  proportion  to  the  other  tables,  before  the  third 
year  ;  and  so  small  a  proportion  of  accidental  cases  to  the 
congenital. 

An  examination  of  the  above  table  will  show  that,  every- 
where, there  are  more  children  who  are  reported  to  have 
become  deaf  in  the  second  year  than  in  the  first ;  but  for 
each  succeeding  year  after  the  second,  the  numbers  rapidly 
diminish.  Before  the  third  year,  we  find  666  cases  in  the 
American  table,  642  in  the  European,  and  229  in  the  Irish. 
From  three  to  six,  we  have  211  American,  293  European, 
and  140  Irish  cases.  From  six  to  ten  the  numbers  are, 
American  64,  European  103,  Irish  79.  Above  ten  there 
are,  American  6,  European  17,  Irish  46.  Here  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  numbers  of  those  in  Europe  who  lost  hear- 
ing after  the  tenth  year  are  nearly  all  from  the  census  of 
Belgium  and  of  Ireland.  Such  cases,  besides  being  com- 
paratively rare,  are  seldom  returned  from  institutions,  as 
those  who  lose  the  ir  hearing,after  the  age  often  have  general- 
ly learned  to  read  before  the  calamity  happened ;  or  at 
least,  are  able  to  speak  intelligibly,  and  often  acquire  a 
considerable  aptness  in  reading  on  the  Ups. 
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The  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  deafness,  has  not  been 
confined  to  cases  known  to  have  occurred  after  birth.  On 
the  contrary,  much  research  and  no  little  conjecture  have 
been  bestowed  in  seeking  causes  fi)r  the  occurrence  of 
congenital  deafness,  with  regard  to  individual  cases,  to 
particular  families,  and  to  its  prevalence  in  certain  coun* 
tries  or  among  certain  classes  of  population.  With  respect 
to  the  last  point  of  inquiry,  conclusions  might  probably  be 
formed  with  much  greater  certainty,  if  the  enumerations 
that  have  been  made,  always  distinguished  between  those 
deaf  from  birth,  and  those  deaf  subsequent  to  birth.  The 
proportions  of  the  latter  are,  as  we  have  seen,  much  more 
variable  than  those  of  the  former. 

From  the  migratory  character  of  the  American  popula- 
tion, the  returns  of  a  census,  even  supposing  them  correct, 
can  throw  little  light  on  the  inquiry  into  the  influence  of 
climate,  or  of  geological  formation,  on  the  prevalence  of 
deaf-dumbness,  till  diey  shall  be  made  to  distinguish  not 
only  between  those  bom  in  the  State  or  district,  and  those 
bom  abroad,  but  between  congenital  and  accidental  cases. 
Where  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  are  immigrants, 
many  of  the  deaf  mutes  also  will  be  immigrants ;  but  it  will 
sometimes  happen  that  these  last,  though  bom  abroad,  be* 
came  deaf  since  the  immigration.  It  is  only  recently  that 
our  questions  to  the  parents  of  our  new  pupils  have  been 
made  to  embrace  the  place  of  births  or  of  residence  at  the 
time  of  the  loss  of  hearing ;  and  hence  we  do  not,  as  yet, 
possess  any  data  fbr  a  fair  comparison  between  different 
sections  of  our  State,  in  respect  to  the  prevalence  either  of 
congenital  deafness,  or  of  those  diseases  that  most  frequent- 
ly induce  this  calamity  af^r  birth.  The  census  returns,  be- 
sides making  no  distinction  between  congenital  and  acciden- 
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tal  cases;  only  disdnguish  those  who  were  natives  of 
another  State  or  country  from  those  who  were  bom  in  the 
State ;  and  in  so  large  a  State  as  oors,  there  are  many  who 
were  bom  or  became  deaf  in  one  section  of  the  State,  and 
subsequently  removed  to  quite  another  part  of  it  We 
note,  however,  that  our  pupils  who  became  deaf  by  scarlet 
fever  seem  about  equally  distributed  in  the  different  sec- 
tions of  the  State.* 

Confining  our  present  inquiries  to  those  causes  that  may 
have  determined  the  prevalence  of  congenital  deaf-dumb- 
ness in  certain  families,  or  that  may  have  operated  in  indi- 
vidual cases,  independent  of  climate  or  other  local  influences, 
we  find  the  following  causes  most  generally  assigned  for 
this  calamity : 

1.  Unequal  ages  of  parents,  especially  when  the  mother 
is  older  than  the  father ;  or  the  advanced  age  of  the 
mother. 

2.  Ill  health  or  feebleness  of  constitution  in  one  or  both 
parents ;  especially  when  there  is  a  hereditary  tendency 
to  scrofula. 

*  Of  the  caufet  aMigiwid  for  the  prendene*  of  deaf-dumbneM  tn  eertaln  diitrricto.  one  of  th« 
mostplnuible  Monuito  betbe  chancter  •f  the  water  «ted  bj  dw  fnliabitaaU.  ItUsteted  by  Dr. 
Schmalz,  ob  the  authority  of  the  deceaaed  Pro£  Schadfer,  that  in  Wnrtemburg  the  largest  propor* 
don  of  deaf  mates,  ae  alto  of  cretins  and  ecrofiiioaa  persons,  is  found  in  fhoae  districts  where  the 
water  is  strongly  tinctared  with  gypsom  and  other  earthly  salta,  and  a  much  smaller  propoition  in 
these  districts  where  only  carbonate  of  lime,  and  that  in  small  qnanity,  Is  foond  in  the  waters.  It 
•eems  to  be  the  prerailing  opinion  that  the  diaracter  of  the  potable  waters  of  a  district  is  one  of  the 
most  actire  causes  of  goitre  and  cretinism ;  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  same  causes  that 
operate  on  the  derelopaent  and  funetloBs  of  the  brain  and  nerrous  aystam  generally!  may  opsiaia 
on  tliatpart  of  those  organs  on  which  the  sense  of  hearing  depends.  But  whether  Uiese  effeeti  are 
to  be  ascribed  to  sulphuric,  magneslan,  or  other  salu  held  in  solution  in  the  water,  the  data  we  hate 
do  not  enable  us  to  form  an  opinion.  This  point  is  recommended  to  the  attention  of  our  scientific 
men.  It  is  stated  that  in  certain  Tillages  of  Hindostan,  the  lower  castes  of  the  inhabitants  are  obliged 
to  drink  the  incrusted  water  of  local  springs  of  bad  quality,  and  are  all  afflicted  with  goitres ;  from 
which  the  Brahmins,  using  the  water  of  an  aqueduct  made  at  great  expense,  are  exempt.  The  Raj- 
poots formerly  shared  this  exemption,  but  the  raragea  of  war  haring  prerented  the  keeping  the  aqne* 
duet  in  repair,  it  no  longer  suffices  both  for  the  Brahmins  and  Rijpoots ;  and  the  latter,  compelled  to 
drink  the  local  water,  are  beginning  to  be  eztensiydy  afflicted  wiOi  goitres.  Goitres,  in  Switaerland, 
are  rery  often  indieatiTe  of  a  tendency  to  cretfnism,  or  to  deaf-dumbnees,  or  to  both. 
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3.  Ill  health  of  the  mother  during  gestation  ;  or  physical 
accidents  during  that  period. 

4.  Causes  operating  before  the  birth  of  the  child,  through 
the  excited  imagination  or  sensibility  of  the  mother. 

5.  Intermarriages  of  blood  relations. 

6.  The  influence  of  the  occupation  and  mode  of  living 
of  the  parents  on  their  offspring. 

7.  Direct  hereditary  transmission. 

On  the  first  point,  our  records  furnish  so  few  facts  that 
we  should  only  mislead  ourselves  and  others,  were  we  to 
attempt  to  generalize  from  them.  That  the  ages  of  the 
parents  had  an  influence  of  this  kind,  was,  we  believe, 
first  suggested  by  Dr.  Meniere,  of  Paris,  and  seemed  to  be 
confirmed  by  a  table  of  the  ages  of  the  parents  of  thirty- 
one  pupils  of  the  Parisian  school,  given  by  Mr.  Puybonnieux. 
In  seven  of  these  cases,  the  mother  was  older  than  the 
father,  and  in  sixteen,  the  mother  was  past  the  age  of 
thirty  at  the  birth  of  the  deaf-mute  child. 

But  thirty-one  cases  is  too  small  a  number  to  be  taken  as 
abase  for  general  conclusions.  Dr'  Wilde,  who  took  much 
pains  to  investigate  every  thing  connected  with  deaf-mutism 
in  Ireland,  says :  "  I  do  not  think  from  what  inquiries  I  have 
made,  that  the  ages  of  the  parents  affect  the  production  of 
deaf-dumbness."  Dr.  Sauveur  gives  a  table  of  940  cases 
fi-om  the  Belgian  census,  in  131  of  which  the  mother  was 
older  than  the  father ;  (the  ages  are  here  reckoned  by  five 
years  instead  of  by  years,)  in  444,  the  mother  at  the  birth 
of  the  child,  was  under  the  age  of  thirty ;  in  472,  from 
thirty  to  forty-five  years,  and  in  24  cases  above  forty-five 
years.  But  to  enable  us  to  form  any  conclusions  firom  this 
table,  we  should  also  know  what  proportion  of  children 
not  deaf-mute  are  bom  in  the  same  districts,  before  and 
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after  die  diirtieth  aad  forty-fifth  year  of  the  mother,  aad 
in  what  proportion  of  families  the  mother  is  older  than  the 
father.  It  appears  to  us  that  130  cases  in  940  would  be  a 
large  proportion  in  lUs  country,  of  families  in  which  the 
mother  was  several  years  older  than  the  father ;  but  it  may 
not  be  larger  than  the  usual  proportion  in  Belgium.  And 
in  the  case  of  healthy  country  people,  the  minority  of  the 
children  are  quite  as  likely  to  be  bom  after  the  mother's 
thirtieth  year  as  before;  indeed  more  likely,  if  the  average 
age  of  marriage  for  females  be,  as  we  believe  it  is  in  some 
European  countries,  nearer  twenty-five  than  twenty. 

On  the  second  point,  also,  we  have  no  statistics  to  offer 
that  would  be  reliable.  We  have  noticed  that  a  large 
proportion  of  our  pupils,  perhaps  one-fifth,  had  lost  one  or 
both  parents  before  they  came  to  school ;  but  we  have  no 
data  to  show  that  this  is  a  larger  proportion  of  orphans  and 
half  orphans  than  would  be  found  on  an  average,  in  a  pro- 
miscuous collection  of  children,  of  the  same  ages  who  were 
not  deaf.  ^It  appears  from  the  tables  of  longevity  in  the 
census  of  Maryland  for  1850,  that  of  6,898  persons  living  at 
the  age  of  twenty-five,  1,333,  nearly  one-fifth,  die  during  the 
ensuing  twenty  years.  The  chances  are,  therefore,  that  of 
unions  formed  at  that  age,  eleven  or  twelve  hundred,  or3,600 
say  one-third  will  be  broken  by  the  death  of  one  or  both 
parties,  before  any  one  of  the  children  attain  the  age  of 
twenty : 

That  the  children  of  scrofiilous  or  unhealthy  parents 
should  be  more  liable  than  others  to  deaf-dumbness,  as  to 
other  physical  infinnities,  seems  highly  probable,  especially 
when  we  reflect  that  a  hereditary  scrofulous  taint  may  be- 
come developed  before  birth,  so  as  to  destroy  the  organs  of 
hearing.    But  to  how  great  an  extent  such  causes  may 
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operate,  we  are  not  prepared  even  to  offer  a  probable  con- 
jectura  Certain  it  is  that  the  majority  of  our  pupils  were 
the  children  of  well  formed,  healthy  parents. 

The  occurrence  of  accidents  before  birth,  the  mere 
mechanical  effect  of  which  could  cause  the  loss  of  hearing, 
without  destroying  the  child,  must  be  very  rare.  We  re- 
collect one  such  case  reported  in  Germany,*  It  may  be 
doubted  perhaps,  whether  such  cases  might  not  also  be  re- 
ferred to  the  next  division,  as  the  fright  and  mental  agita- 
tion were  no  doubt  extreme. 

That  fright,  violent  emotioa,  a  highly  excited  imagination  » 
or  superstitious  dread  in  the  pregnant  mother,  does  often 
close  up  the  ears,  or  arrest  the  development  of  the  sense 
of  hearing  in  the  child,  is  a  point  firmly  established  in  the 
popular  belief,  but  much  controverted  by  physiologists.  In 
the  case  of  deaf-dumbness,  this  belief  has  something  more 
evident  to  build  upon  than  in  the  cases  of  alleged  resem- 
blance of  certain  marks  or  warts  to  animals  or  objects  from 
the  sight  of  which  the  mother  has  experienced  violent 
emotions  of  fright  or  disgust ;  resemblances  often  no  doubt, 
purely  imaginary. 

Those  who  deny  the  influence  of  the  mother's  nerves,  or 
imagination,  in  such  cases,  say  that  the  supposed  effects  is  a 
mere  coincidence  ;  that  multitudes  of  mothers  experience 
such  sensations,  but  only  those  whose  forebodings  seem  con- 
firmed by  the  event,  are  apt  to  remember  and  speak  of  them 
afterwards.  And  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  causes  assig- 
ned in  such  cases,  are  sometimes  fantastical  enough.  For  in- 
stance, a  Frenchwoman  of  rank  believed  that  the  deaf-mutism 
of  her  child  was  owing  to  the  lively  emotion  she  experienced, 


•  9ehmait,i83BftigpU4.   The  mother  whea  near  her  tlxne^  ivm  butted  bf^goA    Tho  cbild 
r  rofediabedK  ••  weU  ••  deirf: 
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when  on  some  public  occasion,  the  late  King  Louis  Philippe, 
out  of  consideration  for  her  situation,  offered  her  a  chair. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  anecdote  will  not  deter  great 
men  from  showing  proper  and  graceful  attentions  to  women 
in  distress. 

But  to  perceive  how  much  weight  this  argument  pos- 
sesses, we  must  recollect  that  only  about  one  child  in  seven- 
teen hundred,  and  in  this  country,  at  the  most,  only  one  in 
thirty-six  hundred  is  born  deaf.  Now,  if  it  can  be  made 
probable,  that  for  every  case  in  which  such  violent  emotions 
of  the  mother  were  followed  by  the  birth  of  a  deaf  child, 
there  were  seventeen  hundred,  (or  for  our  own  country 
thirty-six  hundred,)  cases  in  which  similar  emotions  pro- 
duced no  such  ill  effects  on  the  offspring,  then  the  single  case 
in  which  the  noisfortune  happened  will  be  proved  a  mere 
coincidence. 

Of  fifty  pupils  of  the  institution  of  Leipsic,  who  were 
born  deaf,  the  nnisfortune  in  three  cases  was  ascribed  to 
&ight  of  the  mother^  and  three  others  to  mechanical  vio- 
lencC)  one  as  just  mentioned,  before  birth,  and  two  from  a 
difficult  delivery.  In  409  cases  observed  ait  Grroningen, 
the  mothers  of  sixteen  affirmed  that  they  had  been  fright- 
ened during  pregnancy,  by  the  hoarse  cries  of  a  deaf  mute 
or  of  a  pretended  deaf  mute.  Two  others,  women  of 
distinguished  families,  and  of  a  delicate  coBstitution,  as- 
cribeil  this  misfortune  to  the  impression  received  by 
witnessing  the  performance  of  the  drama  entitled  7%e 
Ahht  de  r  Ep4e. 

Deducting  the  three  cases  of  mechanical  violence,  we 
have  t%\^nty-one  cases  out  of  four  hundred  and  fifty-six, 
nearlv  one  in  twentv,  in  which  the  midbrtune  was  ascribed 
to  caused  oj^erating  through  the  imagination  or  nervous 
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system  of  the  mother.  We  axe  not  able  to  state  positively 
the  proportion  of  such  cases  among  our  own  pupils,  but 
think  it  does  not  materaially  vary  from  that  just  given,  at 
least  if  we  deduct  from  the  number  of  congenital  cases  to 
be  t^en  into  the  calculation  those  that  can  be  ascribed  to 
other  probable  causes. 

It  may  be  shown,  after  all,  that  as  many  as  one  mother 
in  twenty  whose  children  are  bom  in  the  full  possession  of 
their  faculties,  has  experienced  such  emotions ;  and  if  this 
should  be  proved  to  be  the  case,  the  opponents  of  the 
popular  belief  on  this  point  must  carry  the  day. 

Still  it  must  be  admitted  that  some  of  these  coincidences, 
if  coincidences  they  are,  are  very  remarkable.  The  father 
of  one  of  our  pupils  was  fatally  injured  by  a  falling  tree* 
before  the  birth  of  the  child.  He  lingered  for  some  days, 
but  never  spoke.  The  mother  being  from  peculiar  and 
painM  circimistances  anxious  to  hear  him  speak,  was  con- 
standy  by  his  side,  intently  listening  for  the  sEghtest  sound 
from  his  lips.  Those  who  admit  that  the  imagination  or- 
mental  state  of  the  mother  hajs  any  influence  on  the  off- 
spring, must  admit  that  this  concentration  of  all  the 
mother's  energies  in  the  sense  of  hearing  might  have  opera- 
ted  to  arrest  the  development  of  hearing  in  the  unborn 
child. 

In  the  case  of  another  of  our  pupils,  the  mother  ascrib- 
ed the  deafness  of  her  child  to  her  stopping  her  ears  that 
she  might  not  hear  the  cries  of  an  older  child  undergoing 
a  surgical  operation ;  and  another  to  the  efforts  she  made 
to  avoid  hearing  tl^  cries  of  a  dying  child.  Other  cases 
are  ascribed  to  fright,  or  emotions  through  the  sense  of 
hearing,*  or  to  frights  received  from  deaf  mutes,   or  per- 

*  For  •  Ttry  TenHurkmbla  eaie  of  thii  kind,Me  ov  Kg&teenth  A«port  ptfet  18  ud  59. 
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sons  pretending  to  be  such.  Several  mothers  have  believed 
that  the  strong  interest  excited  by  the  sight  of  a  deaf-mute 
child  was  the  cause  of  the  same  calamity  appearing  in 
iheir  own  children.  A  series  of  the  most  remarkable  cases 
of  this  kind  on  record  is  related  by  Prof.  Turner,  in  the 
"American  Annals,"  vol.  1,  page  28.  In  several  cases  in 
which  there  is  an  older  child  deaf  by  sickness  or  accident, 
and  one  or  more  afterwards  born  deaf,  the  misfortune  of 
the  latter  has  been  attributed  to  the  maternal  anxiety 
caused  by  the  first  case. 

Still,  it  may  allay  the  anxiety  of  mothers  on  this  subject 
to  learn  that,  whether  we  call  such  cases  of  deafness  effectSy 
or  mere  coincidences,  they  are  comparatively  infrequent, 
amounting  at  the  most,  as  we  have  seen,  to  one  case  in 
twenty.  In  the  other  nineteen  cases  of  congenital  deaf- 
ness, the  answer  to  inquiries  as  to  the  cause  would  be, 
"cause  unknown,"  or  "no  cause  even  imagined." 

The  next  cause  popularly  assigned  for  congenital  deaf- 
ness, the  intermarriage  of  blood  relatives,  is  more  readily 
admitted  by  physiologists ;  and,  fortunately,  is  much  more 
in  human  power  to  avoid.  That  the  too  close  consanguinity 
of  parents  tends  to  the  deterioration  of  the  offspring,  is 
one  of  the  best  established  facts  in  physiology.  That  this 
deterioration  frequently  takes  the  form  of  deaf-dumbness, 
the  facts  recorded  both  in  Ireland  and  in  this  country, 
sufficiently  prove.  Dr.  Wilde  states  that,  though  from  the 
delicacy  attending  the  inquiry,  the  returns  were,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  deficient ;  still,  out  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in 
Ireland  from  all  causes,  there  were  154  cases  in  which  the 
parents  were  related  in  the  degrees  of  first,  second  or  third 
-cousins.  The  result  of  these  intermarriages  was  100  cases 
of  one  mute  in  a  family,  of  whom  86  were  congenitaJly 
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deaf,  six  became  deaf  after  birth,  four  were  dumb  without 
being  deaf,  and  four  dumb  and  idiotic.  In  34  families  of 
which  the  parents  were  related,  two  children  were  deaf 
and  dumb,  in  only  one  instance  of  which  the  disease  oc- 
curred after  birth.  There  were  14  instances  where  three 
mutes  were  bom  in  families  so  circumstanced,  and  three 
where  four  in  each  family  were  deaf  and  dumb.  The 
parents  were  also  closely  related  in  instances  where  six 
and  seven  in  a  family  were  similarly  afflicted.  From  this 
it  appears  that  in  these  154  families,  (or  there  seem  to  have 
been,  by  our  count,  153,)  the  number  of  mutes  was  235, 
(including  eight  dumb  without  being  deaf,)  and  of  these 
only  seven  became  deaf  subsequent  to  birth.  It  appears 
then  that  of  the  Irish  deaf  and  dumb,  from  birth,  about 
one  in  sixteen  were  the  offspring  of  parents  who  were  re- 
lated within  the  degrees  mentioned,  but  of  the  accidentally 
deaf,  only  about  one  in  seventy.  If  we  take  this  latter 
proportion  in  the  absence  of  any  other  data  on  that  point, 
as  indicating  the  general  proportion  of  marriages  in  that 
country,  in  which  the  parties  were  related,  it  will  follow 
that  congenital  deafness  appears  at  least  four  times,  per- 
haps five  times  as  often  from  a  marriage  between  cousins, 
as  from  a  marriage  between  persons  not  related.  In  other 
words,  if  in  Ireland,  in  the  general  population,  one  child  in 
1,700  is  bom  deaf;  of  the  children  of  cousins  about  one 
in  350  or  400  is  born  deaf.  But  as  we  do  not  know  what 
proportion  of  such  marriages  is  found  in  that  country,  the 
proportion  just  given  may  be  too  much  or  too  little :  per- 
haps the  latter.  It  is  to  be  observed  that,  excluding  the 
accidental  cases,  and  those  not  deaf  though  dumb,  the 
Irish  returns  present  53  families  whose  parents  were  cousins, 
containing  two  or  more  deaf  mutes,  to  86  such  families 
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containing  but  one,  a  proportion  of  three  to  five ;  while  in 
the  total  returns,  the  families  containing  two  or  more  deaf 
mutes  from  birth  were  four  hundred  and  sixty,  to  2,512 
families  containing  but  one  mute  each,  less  than  one  to  five. 
This  is  a  still  more  decisive  proof  of  the  tendency  of  such 
marriages  to  produce  deaf  mutes. 

We  do  not  know  whether  marriages  between  cousins 
are  more  or  less  common  in  this  country  than  in  Ireland. 
We  should  suppose  they  might  be  more  common,  as  here 
there  was  never  any  law  against  them ;  while  in  Ireland, 
formerly  at  least,  if  not  now,  such  unions  were  strictly 
forbidden  by  the  Catholic  church.  Still,  in  this  country, 
there  is  a  decided  public  sentiment  against  them,  and  the 
wide  dispersion  of  families  also  tends  to  lessen  the  frequency 
of  these  connections.  On  the  whole,  we  should  estimate, 
from  the  number  of  cases  within  our  own  experience,  that 
there  is  in  this  part  of  the  United  States  hardly  one  family 
in  fifty  of  which  the  parents  were  first  or  second  cousins- 
Beyond  the  latter  degree,  it  does  not  seem  to  us  impor- 
tant to  pursue  the  inquiry.  It  is  only  within  a  few  years 
that  our  attention  was  directed  to  this  subject ;  and  though 
we  have  ascertained  that  many  of  our  pupils  were  the  off- 
spring of  cousins,  we  are  unable,  as  yet,  to  give  the  results 
in  a  statistical  form.  It  is  our  impression  that  there  is  one 
such  case,  on  an  average,  out  of  about  every  ten  congenital 
cases  in  which  the  inquiry  has  been  made,  or  five  times  as 
large  a  proportion  as  that  assumed  above,  for  the  number 
of  marriages  between  cousins,  in  proportion  to  the  whole  num- 
ber of  marriages.  If  then,  in  general,  there  is  one  child  con- 
genitally  deaf  in  this  country  in  3,600 ;  of  the  children  of 
cousins,  there  will  he  about  one  in  700.  This  result  cor- 
responds nearly  enough  to  that  made  out  for  Ireland,     It 
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may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  cousins  disposed  to  in- 
termarriage will  be,  in  many  cases,  deterred  by  the  consid- 
eration that  one  in  from  four  to  seven  hundred  of  their 
offspring,  will  probably  be  deaf  and  dumb.  But  if  it 
should  appear  that  a  much  larger  proportion  may  be  ex- 
pected to  be  weak  of  intellect,  or  feeble  of  constitution, 
the  warning  against  such  marriages  maybe  oftener  heeded. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  occupations  of  the  parents 
had  an  influence  on  the  production  of  deaf-dumbness ;  for 
instance,  that  the  children  of  agricultural  laborers,  or  small 
farmers,  were  rather  more  liable  to  this  calamity  than  the 
mechanics  and  manufacturers,  who  dwell  in  towns  and 
villages.  On  this  point  we  have  not,  as  yet,  the  data  for  a 
fair  comparative  statement,  but  purpose  to  collect  such  data 
hereafter.  If  such  a  difference  should  be  found  to  exist  in 
Europe,  and  not  in  this  country,  it  would  tend  to  show  that 
the  severe  labor  in  the  fields  which  women,  in  Europe, 
share  with  the  men,  has  an  unfavorable  effect  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  offspring.  Still  it  may  be  owing  rather  to 
the  stronger  than  the  weaker  constitutions  of  country 
children ;  as  from  a  battle  or  shipwreck,  the  most  hardy 
may  come  off  maimed,  where  the  less  hardy  perish. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  affirmed,  that  there  are  more 
deaf  mutes,  in  proportion  to  numbers,  in  the  indigent  than 
in  the  wealthy  classes  of  society ;  but  we  are  not  aware 
that  the  fact  has  been  statistically  established.  To  say  that 
hardly  one  tenth  of  the  pupils  of  our  institutions  usually 
belong  to  families  able  to  pay  all  their  expenses,  is  to  say 
nothing  to  the  purpose,  till  we  have  some  certain  data  for 
estimating  how  large  a  proportion  of  families  in  the  coun- 
try generally  are  able  to  support  their  children  several  years 
at  a  boarding  school     Very  possibly  the  results  of  an  ex- 
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tensive  induction  might  show,  that  the  children  of  those  in 
easy  circumstances  are,  in  proportion  of  their  respective 
numbers,  about  as  liable  as  the  indigent  to  the  visitation  of 
this  calamity.  And  in  our  own  country,  there  are  few 
families,  some  branches  of  which  do  not  belong  to  the  one 
class,  and  some  to  the  other,  so  that  whatever  influence  family 
predisposition  may  exert,  is  as  likely  to  appear  among  the 
wealthy  as  among  any  other  class.  And  the  great  majority 
of  our  countrymen  are  in  such  circumstances  of  comfort, 
that  their  children  are  at  least  equal,  probably,  in  view  of 
better  development  by  exercise,  superior  in  point  of  health 
and  goodness  of  constitution,  to  the  children  of  the  wealthy. 
The  class  with  whom  the  privations  of  poverty  go  to  the 
degree  of  imperfect  nourishment,  or  unhealthy  exposure 
to  the  weather,  is  small  and  chiefly  confined  to  cities  where, 
as  we  have  heretofore  remarked,  children  are  more  apt  to 
perish,  than  to  grow  up  deaf  mutes. 

We  have  examined  the  list  of  pupils  of  the  American 
Asylum,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining,  whether  the  pro- 
portions of  congenital  and  of  accidental  deafness  among 
the  pay  pupils,  offered  any  thing  worthy  of  remark.  The 
result  is,  that,  of  220  whose  friends  defrayed  their  expenses 
in  whole  or  in  part,  62  males  and  48  females  were  bom 
deaf,  (44  or  two-fifths  of  them  belonging  to  families  in 
which  there  were  more  than  one  deaf  mute,)  62  males  and 
33  females  became  deaf  after  birth  ;  and  of  the  remainder, 
10  males  and  5  females,'  the  origin  of  their  infirmity  was 
unknown.  This  result  does  not  differ  very  materially  from 
the  general  results  for  all  the  pupils,  namely,  about  as  many 
males  bom  deaf  as  had  become  deaf  after  birth ;  and  a 
large  majority  of  congenital  cases  among  females.  No 
positive  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  the  greater  excess 
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of  males  among  the  pay  pupils,  except  that  parents  in  easy 
circumstances  are  more  ready  to  send  their  sons  to  a  dis- 
tant school  than  their  daughters. 

We  have  not  had  time  to  complete  a  similar  examination 
of  our  lists  of  New- York  pupils.  So  far  as  it  had  pro- 
ceeded, the  proportion  of  accidental  cases,  especially 
among  the  females,  seems  greater  among  this  class  of  oar 
pupils  than  among  the  remainder,  but  the  induction  is  not 
as  yet  extensive  enough,  to  warrant  any  positive  conclu- 
sion. 

The  growing  frequence  of  marriages  among  the  deaf 
and  dumb  gives  importance  to  the  next  point  of  inquiry, 
how  far  deafness  may  be  expected  to  be  transmitted  from 
parents  to  children.  It  is  certain  that  this  calamity  is 
sometimes  hereditary,  but  such  cases  appear  to  be  the  ex- 
ceptions and  not  the  rule. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  the  marriages  of  deaf  mutes 
have  been  rare  till  within  a  few  years,  and  hence  that  we 
are  not  yet  provided  with  a  sufficient  number  of  facts,  to 
warrant  us  in  assigning  positively  the  proportion  of  such 
marriages  in  which  the  children  may  be  expected  to  inherit 
the  infirmity  of  their  parents.  We  can,  however,  show 
that  it  is  much  the  most  common  for  the  children  of  deaf- 
mate  parents,  to  possess  the  faculties  of  which  their  parents 
were  deprived. 

More  than  190  of  our  former  pupils  are  known  to  us  to 
have  been  married,  and  only  two  couple,  so  far  as  we 
know,  have  deaf-mute  children.  Another  couple  of  whom 
the  father  was  bom  deaf,  and  the  mother  became  partially 
deaf  at  the  age  of  two,  have  a  child  that  has  also  become 
partially  deaf  by  sickness.  But  five-sixths  of  these  marriages 
have  taken  place  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  there 
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may  yet  come  deaf-mute  children  in  others  of  these  families. 
A  like  remark  may  be  made  in  regard  to  the  260  or  270 
pupils  of  the  American  Asylum  who  have  been  married, 
three-fourths  of  them  to  deaf-mute  partners,  forming  about 
150  families,  only  five  of  which  are  known  to  contain  deaf 
and  dumb  children. 

There  have,  however,  been  five  families  from  which  we 
have  received  pupils,  of  which  one  or  both  the  parents 
were  deaf  mutes ;  uneducated  in  four  cases,  in  the  fifth  a 
pupil  of  the  London  institution.  In  one  case  the  mother 
was  the  eldest  of  three  sisters,  deaf-mute  from  birth,  and 
her  two  daughters  inherited  her  misfortune,  the  only  son 
being  born,  like  his  father,  in  the  full  possession  of  his  facul- 
ties. In  the  second  case,  the  second  sister  of  the  deaf-mute 
mother  just  mentioned,  after  having  by  a  husband  who 
could  hear  and  speak  a  daughter  possessed  of  those  faculties, 
and  whose  children  also  possess  them,  was  united  in  a  second 
marriage  to  a  deaf  mute,  also  one  of  three  congenital  mutes 
in  one  family  ;*  all  their  children  who  Hved  till  the  fact 
could  be  ascertained,  three  daughters  and  a  son,  (of  whom 
two  daughters  survive,)  were  deaf  mutes.  The  third  of 
these  three  sisters,  and  the  only  one  of  them  who  was 
educated,  married  an  educated  mute,  and  died  soon  after 
the  birth  of  her  first  child,  who  possesses  the  faculties 
wanting  in  both  his  parents.  The  mother  of  these  three 
sisters  had  an  uncle,  deaf-mute  from  birth.  Besides  the 
three  deaf  mutes  she  had  several  sons  and  daughters  who 
could  hear,  nor  has  deaf-dimibness  appeared  among  their 
children  or  grand-children.  We  may  add  that  both  the 
deaf-mute  daughters  of  the  eldest  sister  have  been  married 

*  There  wm  not,  aa  crroneoiuly  Btated  in  our  Idth  Bepor^  p.  38,  «ny  known  rehttionship  between 
hue  two  fkmiUoe  before  thii  marriage. 
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to  hearing  men,  and  we  believe  all  their  children  possess 
the  faculty  of  hearing. 

In  the  three  other  cases  the  father  only  was  deaf-mute.  In 
two  of  them  all  the  children,  two  girls  in  one  case,  and  a 
boy  and  girl  in  another,*  were  deaf  mutes.  In  the  third 
case,  that  in  which  the  father  had  been  a  pupil  of  the 
London  institution,  only  one  daughter  out  of  two  or  three 
children  is  deaf  and  dumb. 

Of  the  two  cases  in  which  our  former  pupils  have  had 
deaf-mute  children,  in  one  the  parents  weire,  as  we  believe, 
both  bom  deaf,  and  the  mother  was  one  of  seven  children 
bom  deaf  out  of  fourteen.  All  their  children,  six  in  num- 
ber, (three  of  each  sex,)  were  bom  deaCf  In  the  other 
case,  we  have  not  ascertained  whether  the  father  was  born 
deaf  or  not,  the  mother  became  deaf  by  a  fall  in  infancy; 
neither,  so  far  as  we  know,  had  any  deaf-mute  relatives, 
Of  their  four  children  only  one,  a  daughter,  is  deaf  and 
dumb. 

Though  we  have  three  cases  where  the  father  only  was 
deaf-mute,  to  one  where  the  infirmity  was  inherited  from 
the  mother  only,  yet  it  would  be  premature  from  so  small 
a  number  of  cases  to  conclude  that  this  calamity  is  most 
frequently  derived  through  the  father's  blood.  That  such 
is  the  case  seems  indeed  a  prevailing  impression,  and  was, 
nearly  a  century  ago,  the  opinion  of  De  FEpee  and 
Heinicke,  if  our  memory  serves.  Let  us  see  how  far  it  is 
confimied  by  the  facts  observed  elsewhere. 

Sixty-eight  pupils  of  the  Hartford  Asylum,  forty-three 
males  and  twenty-five  females,  have  married  partners  who 
hear  and  speak,  and  in  the  only  case  in  which  the  children 

*  The  mother  of  Aese  beeune  Imane. 

tOae  of  tbe  denf  nrate  brotheit  of  the  mother  alio  married  a  deaf  mvte.  Wd  bellere  their  children 
an  pooecMd  of  baariDg . 
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are  deaf  mutes,  this  calamity  is  inherited  through  the 
fadier  s  blood.  In  five  other  families  of  pupils,  whose  parents 
(not  pupils,)  were  deaf  mutes,  the  father  and  grandfather 
(whether  by  the  father's  or  mother's  side  is  not  stated,)  was 
deaf-mute  in  one  case,  the  father  only  in  two,  the  mother 
and  grandfather  (one  of  the  two  fathers  just  mentioned,)  in 
one,  the  mother  and  an  uncle  in  one. 

More  than  one  hundred  and  ninety  pupils  of  that  institu- 
tion have  married  deaf  mutes.  Several  of  the  families  thus 
formed  are  included  also  in  the  New- York  calculations, 
but  none  containing  deaf-mute  children.  Of  the  latter 
description,  there  are  four  families  only,  so  far  as  known  ; 
two  couple  having  three  deaf  and  dumb  children  each,  and 
two  others  one  each.  In  one  of  the  former  cases,  the  father 
lost  hearing  by  measles  at  two  years,  the  mother  was  bom 
deaf;  but  neither  had  any  deaf-mute  relatives,  except  their 
three  children.  The  parents  of  the  other  family  of  three 
were  both  born  deaf,  and  the  mother  had  a  deaf  and  dumb 
brother.  Of  the  two  families  containing  but  one  deaf- 
mute  child  each  ,in  one  case  the  father  became  deaf  at  two 
years,  the  mother  was  born  deaf,  but  had  no  deaf-mute 
relatives  nearer  than  a  cousin.  The  other  case  is  one  of 
the  most  clearly  hereditary  ones  on  record.  The  father 
was  the  son  of  a  deaf-mute  father,  who  had  a  deaf-mute 
sister,  and  a  deaf-mute  son  and  daughter.  The  daughter 
married  a  hearing  man,  and  had  two  deaf-mute  sons  ;  the 
son,  the  one  now  in  question,  married  a  deaf  mute  who  had 
a  deaf-mute  sister.     Their  only  child  was  born  deaf 

Our  information  is  very  imperfect  as  to  the  number  of 
children  not  deaf-mute,  in  the  families  formed  by  the  mar- 
riages of  our  own  and  the  Hartford  pupils.  Our  impression 
is,  that  these  families  are  smaller  than  the  average.    Several 
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are  indeed  known,  containing  six  or  eight  (hearing)  children 
each,  hut  we  doubt  if  they  will,  on  the  whole,  average 
more  than  two  each,  especially  since,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  many  of  these  marriages  have  been  quite  recent- 
ly contracted.  In  the  thirty-fifth  Hartford  report,  the 
number  of  children  is  given  in  sixty-three  families,  mostly 
formed  by  pupils  of  that  school,  whose  parents  gathered  at 
the  festival  *  in  September,  1860.  Of  diese  families,  both 
parents  were  deaf-mute  in  forty  cases,  and  one  only  in 
twenty-three.  About  one  third  of  these  families  were  as 
yet  childless.  In  the  remaining  two  thirds,  were  one 
hundred  and  two  children,  of  whom  ninety-eight  could 
hear  and  speak,  and  four  only  were  deaf  and  dumb. 

Of  more  than  400  pupils  who  have  left  the  Ohio  Asylum, 
18  males  and  21  females  have  married  deaf  mutes,  and  13 
males  and  4  females  have  married  hearing  persons.  Only 
one  case  of  hereditary  deafness  is  mentioned  among  the 
pupils  of  that  institution:  a  boy  who  became  deaf  at  one 
year,  by  a  fall,  was  son  of  a  deaf-mute  mother,  whether 
educated  or  not  we  are  not  informed. 

In  the  city  of  Paris,  three  or  four  years  since,  there  were 
found  thirty-three  families  of  which  one  or  both  the  heads 
were  deaf  mutes.  In  fifteen  both  were  deaf  mutes,  the 
husband  only  in  fourteen,  and  the  wife  only  in  four.  In 
only  one  of  these  thirty-three  families  were  there  found 
deaf-mute  children.  In  this  case,  both  the  parents,  and 
two  children  (whether  all  the  children  we  are  not  informed,) 
were  deaf  and  dumb.f 

Out  of  about  200  pupils  dismissed  from  the  school  of 
Leipsic,  (the  oldest  for  deaf  mutes  in  Germany,)  up  to  1838f 

*  The  pnneotatloa  afpieooi  of  plate  to  MflMn.  Gallaudol  and  Clere. 
t  Monl*t  ADaakt,  VI,  985.   8m  thirty-third  X.  T.  report»  131,  note. 
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only  five^four  men  and  a  woman,  were  known  to  have  been 
married ;  a  very  striking  contraat  to  the  proportion  of 
married  deaf  mutes  in  America.  All  these  married  hearing 
persons.  Three  of  the  men  had  children  endowed  with 
hearing ;  the  fourth  was  childless.  Whether  the  woman 
had  children  was  not  known.* 

In  the  city  of  Dresdeiii  Dr.  Schmalz  knew  a  family  in 
which,  out  of  nine  children,  two  daughters  were  quite  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  a  third  very  hard  of  hearing.  One  of  the 
deaf-mute  daughters  had  a  child,  deaf-mute  like  herself. 

In  Berlin,  Dr.  Schmalz  names  a  deaf  mute  of  rank,  a 
secretary  in  the  chancery,  (Freiherr  von  Shulzendorf,)  who 
is  the  father  of  two  children  endowed  with  all  their  senses. 
The  deaf-mute  painter,  Devrient,  of  Berlin,  has  several 
children,  none  of  whom  are  deai^  tlKnigh  one  is  hard  c^ 
hearing.  How  many  cases  of  the  marriages  of  deaf  mutes 
are  found  in  Prussia,  we  are  not  informed.  One  case  is 
mentioned  in  which  both  the  parties  were  deaf  mutes^  but 
as  yet  childless.  It  is  said  that  the  Pnessian  gorennnent 
does  not  permit  the  marriage  of  two  ,dieaf  mutes,  lest  dbe 
offspring  of  such  unions  should  be  similarly  afflicted,  and 
that  the  petition  of  a  deaf-mute  secretary  under  the  go'srem- 
ment  to  be  allowed  to  marry  a  deaf-mute  maiden  was 
rejected.! 

Two  cases  are  mentioned  in  Bavaria:  a  deaf-mute  man 
who  married  a  hearing  woman,  and  a  deaf-mute  woman 
who  married  a  hearing  man.  The  children  of  both  were 
endowed  with  all  their  faculties. 

At  Prague,  Bohemia,  mention  is  made  of  six  deaf  mutes 
that  married  hearing  women^  and  two  couple,  both  of 
whom  were  deaf  and  dumb.     In  all  these  cases  but  one, 

*  8chmals,U7.  tSduBslii  1S8. 
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there  were  no  deaf-mute  children,  and  one  or  more  hearing 
and  speaking  children.  In  the  excepted  case,  a  deaf  mute, 
whose  two  brothers  had,  by  hearing  women,  children  who 
hear,  had  himself  by  a  deaf  and  dumb  wife,  several  child- 
ren that  died  in  the  first  year,  one  that  lived  to  three  years, 
and  one,  a  boy,  that  entered  the  school  of  Prague  in  1835. 
The  two  latter  inherited  the  infirmity  of  their  parents ; 
and  it  is  not  improbable  the  others  would  have  been  deaf 
mutes  also,  had  they  lived. 

Dr.  Schmalz  also  records  the  case  of  a  deaf-mute  couple 
in  Vienna,  who  had  two  children  endowed  with  all  their 
senses. 

It  is  stated  in  our  Thirty-third  report,*  that  Mr.  Chomel, 
the  deaf-mute  principal  of  the  institution  at  Geneva,  had, 
by  his  marriage  with  a  hearing  lady,  ten  children,  of  whom 
none  inherited  the  father  s  infirmity*  And  that  Mr.  Com- 
berry,  the  deaf-mute  founder  of  the  school  at  Lyons,  had 
also,  by  a  hearing  lady,  a  daughter  endowed  with  the 
faculties  ofhearing  and  speech,  now  the  wife  of  the  present 
deaf-mute  principal,  Mr.  Forrestier.  We  do  not  know 
that  they  have  any  children. 

Dr.  Schmalz  speaks  of  an  interesting  marriage  cere- 
mony performed  at  Pesth,  in  Hungary,  between  two  deaf 
mutes,  of  whom  we  have  no  further  notice. 

By  the  census  made  in  the  Duchy  of  Modena,  in  1838, 
it  was  shown  that  out  of  363  deaf  mutes,  four  were  child- 
ren of  deaf-mute  parents,  viz :  three  girls  had  a  deaf-mute 
mother,  and  one  boy  had  a  deaf-mute  father.  A  sister  and 
two  brothers,  deaf  mutes,  in  another  family,  were  descend- 
ed fi-om  a  deaf-mute  grandmother.  But  no  information  is 
given  of  the  number  of  cases,  if  any,  in  that  Duchy,  in 

*  Ptga  179^  nd  Ibt  Mr.  Ocnbory,  pl40. 
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which  deaf-mute  parents  had  hearing  children.  It  appears, 
however,  that  the  deaf-mute  mother  of  these  three  girls 
had  two  sons  who  could  hear.* 

Out  of  about  230  pupils  who  had  left  the  institution  of 
Nancy,  France,  from  its  foundation,  in  1828,  to  February, 
1850,  twelve  were  married,  nine  of  them  since  1841 ;  how 
many  of  these  married  hearing  partners,  and  how  many 
deaf  mutes,  is  not  mentioned.  No  cases  of  hereditary  deaf- 
ness are  mentioned  in  this  institution. 

In  Luxemburg,  in  1835,  there  were  two  deaf  mutes 
from  birth,  married  to  hearing  women,  each  of  whom  had 
three  hearing  children. 

Dr.  Sauveur  mentions,  in  Belgium,  seven  instances  of 
deaf  mutes  married  to  hearing  women,  and  one  of  a  mar- 
riage between  two  deaf  mutes.  All  the  children  of  these 
marriages  hear  and  speak.  Probably  there  were  other 
cases  in  that  country  not  reported. 

In  Denmark,  in  1834,  were  found  three  cases  of  heredi- 
tary and  congenital  deafness ;  to  wit,  a  deaf-mute  son  of  a 
deaf-mute  father,  a  deaf-mute  son  of  a  deaf-mute  mother, . 
and  a  deaf-mute  daughter  of  a  deaf-mute  mother.  Sever- 
al instances  of  marriages  between  deaf  mutes  and 
hearing  persons  are  known,  in  which  all  the  children  hear. 
In  one  instance,  a  deaf-mute  mother,  who  has  two  deaf- 
mute  sisters,  has  four  children  who  hear  and  speak.  No 
instance  of  marriage  in  which  both  parties  were  deaf  mutes 
is  known  in  that  kingdom. 

Out  of  about  450  deaf  mutes  dismissed  from  the  institu- 
tion of  Groningen  in  Holland  up  to  1845,  forty-eight  had 
been  married,  namely,  twenty-eight  deaf  mutes  had  hear- 
ing wives,  and  these  in  sixteen  cases  had  hearing  children  ; 

*  This  if  te  GMe  oMBiUMMd  ia  ow  fighleeBdiBopoiV  p.4a 
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eight  deaf-mute  women  had  hearing  husbands— in  seven  of 
these  cases  there  were  hearing  children;  finally  there 
were  six  marriages  in  which  both  the  parties  were  deaf 
mutes;  one  of  these  couple  had  hearing  children,  and 
anodier  two  deaf-mute  children  out  of  four.  Of  the 
children  of  the  remaining  marriages,  if  any,  nothing  was 
known,  or  at  least,  nothing  reported. 

The  returns  of  the  Irish  census  for  1851  mention  eighty- 
seven  persons,  born  deaf  and  dumb,  who  were  married. 
Of  these,  45  males  and  32  females  intermarried  with 
hearing  and  speaking  persons*  From  the  marriage  of  all 
these,  182  children  had  resulted  at  the  time  of  taking  the 
census,  only  one  of  whom  was  deaf-mutew  Five  instances 
were  recorded  of  the  intermarriage  of  deaf  and  dumb 
persons;  their  offspring  amounted  to  14,  of  whom  only 
one — a  female  in  the  city  of  Dublin— was  deaf  and  dumb. 
An  instance  occurred  in  the  county  of  Cavan  of  a  deaf 
mute,  son  to  a  man  deaf  only,  but  whose  uncle  and  aunt 
were  deaf  and  dumb.  In  the  foregoing  statement  of  off- 
spring, adds  Dr.  Wilde,  were  included  some  children  who 
were  under  one  year  of  age,  and  whose  hearing  and 
speaking  powers  were  consequently  unknown.  One  in- 
stance is  recorded  in  Ireland  in  which  the  disease  was 
tniDsmitted  through  three  generations,  the  grandfather^ 
father,  and  foar  of  the  present  family  being  deaf  and 
dumb.  There  are  also,  as  we  have  seen,  instances  of 
direct  hereditary  transmission  through  three  generations, 
tn  two  (tistinct  families  in  the  Hartford  list. 

Mr.  Jacobs,  of  Kentucky,  informs  us  of  a  family  in  that 
State  in  which  there  are  fourteen  deaf  mutes,  viz:  "a 
fether  and  eight  children,  (six  males  and  two  females  ?)  all 
mutes,  a  father,  mother  and  child,  (female  t)  all  mutes,  and 

7 
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two  cousins."*  He  does  not,  however,  inform  us  how 
many  instances  are  known  in  that  State  in  which  deaf- 
mute  parents  have  hearing  children. 

In  one  of  the  Paris  circulars,  mention  is  made  of  a 
pupil  of  that  institution  whose  maternal  grandmother  was 
deaf-mute ;  and  one  of  the  pupils  of  the  American  Asy- 
lum had  a  deaf-mute  great-grandfather .f 

Out  of  one  hundred  and  ninety  pupils  who  left  the 
Yorkshire  institution  from  its  foundation  in  1829  up  to 
1847,  only  two,  both  females,  are  noted  to  have  been  mar- 
ried. Of  their  children,  if  any,  nothing  is  said.  One  pupil 
of  that  institution  is  mentioned  as  being  the  daughter  of  a 
deaf  and  dumb  man,  who  has  also  two  children  who  can 
hear. 

In  our  eighteenth  report  is  mentioned  the  case  of  a  deaf- 
mute  mother  in  this  State,  (uneducated)  who  had  as  many 
as  fourteen  children,  all  possessed  of  hearing  and  speech. 

Summing  up  all  these  notes,  we  find  eleven  cases,  eight 
in  America  and  three  in  Europe,  in  which  the  father  only 
was  deaf  mute,  or  adding  the  deaf  though  not  mute  father 
from  the  Irish  census,  twelve  cases.  The  deaf  and  dimib 
<5hildren  of  these  twelve  families,  amount  to  twenty  nine,  of 
whom  seventeen  are  males,  and  twelve  females.  In  eight 
families,  four  in  America  and  four  in  Europe,  the  mother 
only  was  deaf  and  dumb ;  and  of  the  twelve  deaf-mute 
children,  four  were  males  and  eight  females.  It  is  not 
stated,  in  the  Irish  family  vnth  one  deaf-mute  parent,  which 
parent  was  deaf  mute,t  or  what  was  the  sex  of  the  child. 

*  American  Anaala.  IV.  96X  We  teke  the  eex  of  tiio  children  from  a  list  of  the  denf  and  dumb  in 
Kentncky,  printed  at  the  end  of  the  Report  for  1890. 

t  In  two  or  three  eaaea,  pupils  of  our  school  hare  had  grandparents  deaf  by  ilckneaa,  either  hi 
flfaildbood,  or  in  middle  life. 

{  A  subsequent  statement  makes  it  probable  it  was  tiie  fiitfaer. 
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Finally,  twelve  cases  are  reported,  eight  in  America  and  four 
Europe,  in  which  both  parents  are  deaf  and  dumb ;  the 
niunber  of  deaf-mute  children  amounting  to  twenty-seven, 
of  whom  we  have  information  concerning  the  sex  of  but 
twenty,  nine  males  and  eleven  females. 

Summing  up  all  these  thirty-three  femilies,  we  have 
sixty-nine  children  in  Europe  or  America,  whose  deafness 
seems  (except  perhaps  in  one  case  where  it  was  ascribed 
to  an  accident  after  birth)  a  direct  inheritance  from  one  or 
both  parents.  Of  these,  thirty-nine  are  males,  thirty-one 
females,  and  the  sex  of  eight  is  unknown.  Three  or  four 
others  inherited  this  infirmity  from  grand-parents  or  great- 
grand-parents.  If  these  are  all  the  cases  that  exist  in 
countries  in  which  inquiries  have  been  made,  it  will  follow 
that  not  one  in  a  thousand  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  inherited 
their  misfortune  from  a  parent  or  known  ancestor.  In  several 
of  the  families  above  enumerated,  there  were  also  children 
who  hear  and  speak ;  how  many  in  all,  our  information 
does  not  enable  us  to  state. 

It  would  appear  from  this  statement  that  this  infirmity  is 
more  apt  to  be  inherited  by  the  sons  of  a  deaf-mute  father, 
and  by  the  daughters  of  a  deaf-mute  mother.  Though  we 
have  ten  cases  in  which  the  father  only  was  deaf-mute,  tq 
seven  in  which  the  mother  was  so  affected,  it  does  not 
follow  that  deaf-mutism  is  more  likely  to  be  inherited 
through  the  father's  blood ;  for  there  are  more  deaf-mute 
men  with  hearing  wives,  tlian  deaf-mut«  women  with 
hearing  husbands,  asvrill  be  seen  by  the  subjoined  statement; 
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TABLE  XIV. 


JCirrW 

JfaniX 

kmr*^ 

fnp.^ 

iitfmta. 

M^ 

ItiidK 

lUa. 

AulM 

TuffOM  cffheH.Y.  InsfifQtfMi,    « 

19 

29 

66 

77 

Hartiord  Institntiam^ . 

43 

25 

104 

89 

Ohio  Institatioii,      . 

13 

4 

18 

21 

«'         GroniiigeB  Iiistitiitioii,  . 

88 

8 

6 

6 

OityofPmm, 

14 

4 

15 

15 

Belghun, 

7 

««••  - 

1 

1 

Ireland, 

46 

32 

5 

5 

Torkshire  Institotiim, 

1 

2 

lieipsic  InstitatioiL,       *        •        «-       . 

4 

1 

Prague, 

6 

2 

3 

Luxembnig, 

2 

Lyons,      .*;... 

2 

Geneva,        ,        .        .        ^       .        . 

1 

Prassia,   ^ 

2 

1 

J 

Bayaria,       •.,..« 

1 

1 
106 

Totals, 

188 

218 

217 

DedactN.T.,Hartftid,ana01d«^    . 

76 

58 

188 

187 

Bemains  for  Enrope,    .... 

113 

48 

30 

30^ 

We  have  omitted,  in  tlie  abore  table,  cases  mentioned  only 
because  there  were  deaf-mute  children,  without  showing 
how  many  cases  there  were  in  the  same  district  in  which 
the  children  were  not  deaf  mutes. 

This  table  shows  conclusively  that,  except  among  the 
pupils  of  our  institution,  of  whom  the  females  seem  peculiarly 
fortunate  in  getting  husbands,  there  are  every  where  more 
deaf-mute  men  with  hearing  wives  than  deaf-mute  women 
with  hearing  husbands,  in  Europe,  and  in  Ohio  more  than 
twice  as  many.     It  shows,  also,  that  the  marriages  of  deaf 

*  Same  taaes  haTe  been  deducted  that  appear  in  both  lists.  Sereral  maziages  bare  Ukea  place 
between  pupils  of  different  acbooW,  and  a  few  between  cdncated  and  nnedneated  nnitee,  or  wiA 
deaf  persons  not  I 
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mutes,  and  especially  between  two  deaf  mutes,  are  far 
more  common  in  America  than  in  Europe.  New- York 
and  New-England  have  together,  but  two-thirds  as 
many  deaf  mutes  as  Ireland,  yet  they  show  116  cases  of  the 
marriages  of  deaf  mutes  to  hearing  persons,  for  77  such 
marriages  in  Ireland,  and  336  deaf  mutes  who  have  married^ 
other  deaf  mutes,  to  ten  such  cases  in  Ireland.  And  the 
proportion  in  Ireland  is  probably  not  below  the  average  of 
Europe. 

Deducting  the  statement  of  the  number  of  hereditary 
cases  of  deafness  in  districts,  or  in  classes  of  deaf  mutes, 
(as  the  uneducated  in  this  country,)  not  embraced  in  the 
foregoing  table;  we  have  only  two  cases,  so  far  as  known, 
among  the  pupils  of  the  New- York  institution,  four  in  the 
Hartford  list,  one  in  Paris,  one  in  the  Groningen  statement, 
one  in  Ireland,  and  one  at  Prague,  where  both  parents 
being  deaf  mutes,  one  or  more  of  the  children  inherited  the 
disease;  or  in  all  ten  families  where  the  deaf-dumbness 
proved  hereditary,  out  of  two  hundred.  If  we  make  so 
large  an  allowance,  as  to  suppose  the  number  of  hereditary 
cases  among  the  children  of  these  same  families,  may  be 
hereafter  doubled,  still  there  will  be  but  one  family  in  ten 
m  which,  both  parents  being  deaf  mutes,  the  misfortune 
may  be  expected  to  descend  to  the  children.  In  Ireland, 
we  have  seen,  there  is  but  one  such  case  in  five  families,  in 
Paris,  one  in  fifteen,  in  the  Groningen  list,  one  in  six,  or 
smnming  these  three  statements,  as  the  fullest  we  have 
from  Europe,  three  cases  of  hereditary  deafness  in  twenty- 
six  families,  both  the  parents  of  which  were  deaf  mutes. 
In  this  country  the  proportion  seems  much  less. 

Of  those  families  in  which  one  of  the  parents  only  is 
deaf  and  dumb,  counting  only  those  embraced  in  the  table, 
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we  find  only  two  in  which  the  calamity  has  passed  to  the 
children,  namely^  one  in  New-England,  and  one  in  Ireland, 
or  about  one  family  in  135.*  Other  cases  have  indeed 
been  mentioned,  but  they  are  from  countries,  or  from 
classes  of  deaf  mutes,  as  to  which  we  have  no  information, 
how  many  similar  marriages  there  may  be  of  which  the 
children  hear. 

The  statements,  presented  above,  establish  it  as  a  statisti- 
cal fact,  that  the  marriage  of  two  deaf  mutes  is  more  liable 
to  produce  deaf-mute  children,  than  the  marriage  of  a 
deaf  mute  with  a  hearing  person,  probably  in  the  proportion 
of  six  or  seven  to  one.  Still  the  chance  is  small,  except  in 
a  few  remarkable  families,,  where  deaf-mutism  seems  de- 
veloped in  several  branches,  as  a  family  trait 

And  deaf  mutes  married  to  hearing  partners,  are  more 
Uable  to  have  deaf-mute  children,  than  couples  both  of 
whom  possess  the  sense  of  hearing,  unless  one  of  the  latter 
belongs  to  a  family  in  which  deaf-dumbness  exists.  It  may 
be  stated  generally,  that  there  are  congenitally  deaf 
children,  in  about  one  family  in  one  hundred  and  thirty-five, 
where  one  parent  is  a  deaf  mute,  and  in  one  in  four  or  five 
hundred  where  neither  is  so  afflicted.  But  surely  this 
chance  of  one  in  one  hundred  and  thirty-five,  should  not 
prevent  any  union  likely  to  promote  the  happiness  and 
welfare  of  the  parties. 

It  is  a  significant  fact,  that  the  hearing  brothers  and  sis- 
ters of  a  deaf  mute  not  unfrequently  have  deaf-mute 
children.  In  ten  families  which  have  sent  us  pupils,  we 
know  there  was  an  uncle  or  aunt  of  the  pupils  deaf  and 
dumb,  the  parents  not  being  themselves  deaf  mutes.  The 
Hartford  list  furnishes  twelve  or  thirteen  cases,  in  which 

*Ofaio  iM  not  here  indudedtpartiy  froma  doubt  whether  the  mother  had  been  a  P«pU  of  the  Aayhue* 
■nd  pertly  becanee  the  child  wm  Botcongenltelly  deaf. 
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the  hearing  brothers  or  sisters  of  a  deed*  mute  had  deaf- 
mute  children ;  cases  of  this  kind  are  reported  from  all 
countries  where  this  species  of  statistics  has  received 
attention.  And  it  is  our  impression,  that  the  hearing 
brother  or  sister  of  a  congenitally  deaf  mute,  is  full  as  liable 
to  have  deaf-mute  children  as  the  deaf  mute  himself,  under 
like  circumstances,  that  is  to  say,  supposing  both  to  marry 
into  families  that  haoCy  or  both  into  families  that  have  not 
shown  any  predisposition  to  deaf-dumbness  in  the  offspring. 
A  remarkable  case  in  point  is  related  in  the  thirty-fifth  Hart- 
ford report,  (p.  15,)  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  a  deaf  mute, 
who  hear  and  they  married  hearing  persons.  One  of  these 
brothers  has  two  deaf-mute  children;  and  one  of  the  latter 
has  also  a  deaf  and  dumb  child.  Yet  the  deaf  mute  him- 
self, though  married  to  a  deaf  and  dumb  woman,  had  only 
hearing  and  speaking  children,  five  in  number.  Such  cases 
show  that  the  occurrence  of  deafiiess  in  families  is  governed 
by  no  fixed  law ;  and  that  we  can  only  predicate  its 
occurrence  in  a  given  family,  as  nearly  a^  we  could  foretell 
that  there  would  more  likely  be  a  snow  storm  at  a  given 
hour  in  January,  than  at  a  given  hour  in  April. 

Cases  seem  very  rare  in  which  deaf-dumbness  has  been 
transmitted  by  direct  descent  through  three  sussessive 
generations,  probably  because  cases  are  also  rare  in  which 
the  deaf-mute  children  of  deaf-mute  parents  have  married. 
Three  such  cases  are  known  in  New-England,  and  one  in 
Ireland.  Other  cases  are  recorded  in  which  the  disease 
has  passed  over  one  or  two  intermediate  generations,  to 
reappear  in  a  third  or  fourth.  But,  unless  the  tendency 
to  deaf-mutism  be  intensified  by  intermarriages  between 
members  of  two  families  similarly  afflicted,  in  the  large 
majority  of  cases  it  disappears  in  the  second  generation,  and 
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with  very  rare  exceptions,  in  the  thitd.  And  even  in  the 
case  of  marriages  between  two  deaf  mutes,  if  only  one  such 
marriage  in  ten  produce  deaf  mute  offspring,  it  will  follow 
that  in  the  third  generation,  this  proportion  will  be  but  one 
in  a  hundred,  if  all  the  children  marry ;  but  we  note  that 
in  this  country  only  about  one  in  five,  and  in  Europe 
perhaps  one  in  fifty  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  ever  marry. 
Then  it  may  be  stated  that,  if  from  a  thousand  marriages 
between  two  deaf  mutes,  there  should  result  two  hundred 
deaf-mute  children,  an  average  of  two  from  every  tenth 
marriage,  probably  only  forty  of  them  would  ever  become 
heads  of  families ;  and  of  their  children  in  the  assumed 
proportion,  only  four  would  be  deaf  and  dumb.  Thus 
from  one  thousand  couple  in  the  firsl;  generatbn,  the  deaf 
mutes  would  dwindle  down  to  four  persons  in  the  thurd* 
After  this,  we  need  no  longer  wonder  that  hardly  one  in 
seventy  or  eighty  of  the  deaf  mutes  now  existing  in  this 
country  are  the  offspring  of  deaf-mute  parents,  and  hardly 
one  in  seven  or  ^ht  hundred  descended  of  deaf-mute 
grand-parents. 

The  cases  in  whicTi  there  are  several  children  of  the 
same  parents  bom  deaf  and  dumb  are  very  numerous  in 
all  countries.  Though  our  information  is  somewhat  defi- 
cient on  this  point,  we  find  in  our  list  ninety-five  families 
that  contained  each  two  deaf-mutes ;  thirty-seven  contain- 
ing each  three :  twelve  containing  each  four ;  in  one  fam- 
ily five ;  in  two  each  six ;  and  in  one  case  seven  deaf-mute 
children  of  the  same  parents.  These  last  were  bom 
alternately  with  seven  hearing  children,  except  that  two  of 
the  deaf  mutes  were  twins.* 

*  Fart  of  the  materiaU  uMd  In  the  preparation  of  onr  eighteenth  report  hare  been  loat,  indadhac 
the  particnlan  reapectiog  aereral  famiUeaeontdning  more  than  one  deaf  orate  each.    We  ind  reeor> 
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Eight  hundred  and  forty-five  of  our  pupils  were,  so  fai* 
as  we  now  know,  single  cases  in  their  respective  families. 
Of  these,  two  hundred  and  forty-nine  were  bom  dea^  three 
hundred  and  eighty-one  became  deaf  after  birth,  and  in 
two  hundred  and  fifteen  cases  we  have  no  information  on 
this  point  The  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  families  that 
have  sent  us  pupils,  in  which  there  were  more  than  one 
mute  each,  contained  in  the  aggregate  three  hundred  and 
seventy-three  mutes,  of  whom  three  hundred  and  three 
have  been  in  school.  Of  these  last,  two  hundred  and  forty- 
three  appear  to  have  been  born  deaf,  fifty  were  represen- 
ted as  having  become  deaf  after  birth,  and  in  ten  cases  we 
have  no  information.  If  we  divide  the  unknown  cases, 
and  those  not  pupils  belonging  to  the  same  families,  in  like 
proportion,  and  also  suppose  the  single  cases  that  are  un- 


dtd  fa  tbtt  report  the  fionowiiiffftetanieat  of  IhfltiuiiUleitbAtliMMnt  tupuplliiip  to  JUTiary  1, 

IfnAtrtfTmmOUM, 

OmUitMktd, 

dMagnUk, 

30&Bii]ie«> 

SI       do. 

U       do 

S       do 

1       do 

74        do 

eeoh  S  deaf  mace*, 
do   3       do 
do   4       do 
do   6       do 
do   7       do 

37  fenilieg. 

96  do 
8  do 
1  do 
1       do 

"Is       do 

It  tppeaie  from  thie  statemeiit  tlwt  we  hare  loet  the  namoe  of  at  least  two  famOJea  eo&taiaing  two 
ad,  probably  of  more  than  two  such  families,  as  some  families  then  knows  to  contain  but  one  or 
tvo  sach  hare  had  one  or  more  deaf<mate  ehlldren  bom  stnee ;  and  that  at  least  four  families  then 
haowB  to  eoataiB  four  eadi,  and  one  then  known  to  contain  siac,  we  can  now  only  recognise  as  eon- 
tsiiiiBg  not  more  than  three.  In  one  of  the  famflies  abore  stated  as  containing  fonr,  two  sisters  were 
tvisa.  This  makes  two  eases  in  onr  records,  of  twin  deaf  mutes,  and  one  of  twins,  of  whom  one  a 
(msle)  was  deaf-mute^  and  the  other  (a  linnale)  oonld  hear.  One  case  of  twins,  a  brother  and  sister, 
It  fovad in  the  Hartford  list,  and  oneof  twin  brothers  in  the  Olilo  list.  Fire  cases  of  twins  among 
Dttilj  ^800  chBdren  In  three  lists  is  probably  less  than  the  arerage  among  children  who  hear. 

In  beland  woo  fonnd,  *14  instanoes  of  twins  in  wfaleb  one  or  both  were  mate,"  or  about  one  in 
aod  la  one  famfly,  mate  twins  oeeored  twice,  three  of  the  four  children  being  deaf  mutea.  Instances 
of  twins  la  which  one  or  both  were  deaf  mutes  are  also  reeorded  in  France  and  Germany. 

Itiia  ouiovs  ftust  that,  among  tito  families  of  oureailier  pupils,  there  were  many  more  eoataiB- 
lagflffeeandfoar  deaf  mutes  each,  than  of  theftmiUes  that  have  sentns  pupils  only  since  1836  • 
though  there  are  more  of  the  latter  containing  two  deaf  mutes  aaeh. 
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known  to  be  congenital  and  accidental  in  about  the  same 
proportion  as  those  that  are  known,  we  shall  have  the 


toliowing  numbers  :• 

CoH^eniua. 

AcddaAaL 

Deaf  mutes,  single  oases,     .        •        •        •       r 
Deaf  mutes  having  deaf  mute  brothers  &  sisters, 

335 
310 

510 
65 

From  this  statement  it  appears  that,  where  the  deafness 
is  congenital,  nearly  half  have  deaf-mute  brothers  and 
sisters,  but  where  it  is  accidental  only  one-ninth  part  are 
found  in  families  containing  more  than  one. 

The  proportion  of  families  containing  each  more  than 
one  deaf  mute  is  larger  in  the  Hartford  list,  probably  be- 
cause their  information  is  fuller.  The  numbers  are  735 
single  cases,  and  170  families  containing  from  two  to  seven 
mutes,  in  all  451.  Of  these  325  had  been,  and  126  had 
not  been  pupils.  Of  the  325  who  had  been  pupils,  292 
were  deaf  from  birth,  32  afler  birth,  and  one  marked  as 
unknown.  Of  the  735  single  cases,  there  were  245  con- 
genitally  deaf,  431  accidentally  dea^  and  59  unknown. 

Distributing  the  112  who  had  not  been  pupils,  and  the 
sixty  unknown  cases  in  like  proportions,  as  for  the  New- 
York  list,  we  have  the  following  numbers : 


Single  cases,       .... 
Gases  of  two  or  more  in  a  &mily. 


Whence  in  New  England,  where  the  deafness  is  con- 
genital, nearly  three-fifths  have  deaf-mute  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  where  the  deafness  is  accidental,  only  one- 
twelfth. 
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Of  the  560  pupils  of  the  Ohio  Asylum,  150  had  deaf-mute 
brothers  or  sisters,  and  410  were  single  cases.  Of  the 
former,  65  males  and  54  females  were  congenitally  deaf, 
seven  males  and  twelve  females  accidentally  deaf,  and  of 
the  remainder,  seven  males  and  five  females,  the  origin  of 
the  deafness  was  unknown.  Of  the  410  single  cases,  there 
were  56  males  and  34  females  horn  deaf,  144  males  and  104 
females  hecame  deaf  after  hirth,  and  44  males  and  28  fe- 
males were  single  cases.  Whence  in  Ohio,  of  the  congeni- 
tally deaf,  119  out  of  209,  or  more  than  five  out  of  nine, 
had  deaf-mute  brothers  and  sisters,  while  of  the  acciden- 
tally deaf,  only  one  in  fourteen  came  from  families  contain- 
ing more  than  one  deaf  mute  each.  In  all  the  families  of 
the  latter  class  were  202  deaf  mutes.  In  two  families  there 
were  six  deaf  mutes  each. 

Summing  the  three  schools  together,  we  have  the  follow- 
ing results ; 


Total 

CoHgmitml 

Joeidauai, 

Unknmtu. 

Single  cases,  .        •        .       . 
Deaf  mutes  having  deaf-mute 

brothers  and  sisters, 
Deaf  mutes  in  the  same  families, 

not  pupils,  .        •       •        • 

1970 
778 
234 

584 
654 

1060 
101 

346 
23 

2982 

The  778  pupils  came  from  395  families ;  total  families 
2365. 

Whence,  in  this  country,  a  large  majority  of  the  con- 
genitally deaf  have  deaf-mute  brothers  or  sisters,  and  of 
the  families  containing  deaf  mutes  from  all  causes,  one  in 
six  contain  more  than  one  each.  Of  the  families  contain- 
ing  deaf  mutes  from  birth,   making  allowance   for  the 
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unknown  cases,  probably  one-third  contain  more  than  one 
deaf  mute  each. 

In  Ireland,  of  the  congenitally  deaf  alone,  there  were 
2,512  families  containing  but  one  deaf  mute  each,  287 
containing  two,  127  containing  three,  33  containing  four, 
8  containing  five,  3  containing  each  six,  1  containing  seven, 
and  one  family  containing  eight  deaf  mutes.  This  gives 
1,160  deaf  mutes  in  families  containing  more  than  one  to 
2,512  single  cases,  the  accidental  apparently  not  being 
counted.  The  great  difference  here  shown  between  Ire- 
land and  America  in  the  proportion  of  families  containing 
more  than  one  deaf  mute,  and  but  one,  may  be  owing  in 
great  part  to  the  Irish  returns  classing  many  cases  as  bom 
deaf  whichhere  we  should  op  the  reports  of  their  parents  class 
as  having  become  deaf  during  the  firet  year,  oryearanda  half. 

Of  the  300  pupils  of  the  institution  of  Nancy,  to  1850, 
only  63,  about  one-fifth,  had  deaf-mute  brothers  or  sisters- 
As  to  the  precise  number  of  families  to  which  they  belonged* 
we  are  not  informed. 

Among  the  611  pupils  of  the  institution  of  Grroningen,  to 
1845,  were  recorded  forty-two  families  having  each  two 
mutes,  twelve  having  three,  two  having  four,  and  one  fam- 
ily having  five  deaf  mutes.  If  all  these  deaf  mutes  were 
among  the  611  pupils,  which  is  hardly  probable,  there 
were  133  having  deaf-mute  brothers  or  sisters,  to  490  single 
cases,  little  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  whole. 

Of  the  1,746  deaf  mutes  returned  for  Belgiiun  in  1835, 
529  belonged  to  220  families  counting  each  two  or  more 
deaf  mutes,  viz :  in  147  two  each,  in  54  three  each,  in  14 
four  each,  in  4  five  each,  and  in  one  family  seven.  The 
prdportion  of  deaf  mutes  having  deaf-mute  brothers  and 
sisters  is  30.9  per  cent,  that  of  the  New- York  list  being  30.6 
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per  cent,  and  that  of  the  Hartford  list  37  per  cent.  But 
we  should  take  into  account  that  of  the  Belgian  total  only 
370  were  accidental  to  1,376  congenital.  Of  those  who 
h^d  deaf-mute  brothers  or  sisters,  we  know  not  if  any  were 
accidentally  deai^  Dr.  Sauveur  mentions  no  such  cases,  as 
we  can  discover.  Supposing  nearly  all  to  bp  deaf  from 
birth,  we  shall  have  about  40  per  cent  at  the  most  of  the 
congenitally  deaf  having  deaf-mute  brothers  or  sisters, 
while  in  New- York  this  proportion  is  nearly  49  per  cent, 
and  in  New-England  and  Ohio  about  58  per  cent 

Of  165  pupils  of  the  institution  of  Prague,  88  were  acci- 
dentally and  77  congenitally  deaf,  and  of  the  latter  and  their 
connections,  44  were  from  families  containing  in  fourteen 
cases  two,  in  four  cases  three,  and  in  one  case  four  deaf 
mutes.  Probably  sqme  of  these  are  not  included  in  the 
77  who  were  pupils,* 

In  Bnmawick,  thirty  deaf  mutes  belong  to  twelve  families, 
(two  each  in  eight,  three  in  two,  and  four  each  in  two,)  and 
ninety-five  were  «ngle  cas^. 

Of  251  pupils  at  Paris,  (1829  to  1836)  171  of  whom  were 
bom  deaf,  56  belonged  to  families  containing  more  than 
one  deaf  mute  each,  namely,  16  families  had  2  each,  12  had 
3  each,  5  had  4  each,  1  had  6,  1  had  7,  and  1  family  had 
8.t  Proportion,  (see  note  below)  may  vary  from  one-fourth 
to  one-  third. 

Of  263  pupils  in  the  school  of  Leipsic,  1790  to  1838, 
there  were  13  families  having  2  deed*  mutes  each,  7  having 
3  each,  and  1  having  4 ;  in  all  51,  or  less  than  one-fifth. 

*  TMi  intnnl  ■bn  mphrti  nnt  hmS^j  mmUnlng  -m-  iTr^-rrf  frr-  !r*n1i,  irnl  nitrthirr  hj  linkiniw : 
tad  yet  aollMr  family  In  whieh  two  ehfldran  were  deaf  by  sickseM. 

t  TUa  la  a  iaaoaary  of  two  aepenta  atatemeata,  and  probably,  lii  aomo  inataaoaa,  familiea  gtren 
in  the  fiiat  statBOMBt  were  repeelad  ia  the  eeoond.  (0ee  18tti  Reportt  p.  97.)  The  auaber  who 
were  notpapfla  aiay  rary  from  lea  to  lUty-tliree. 
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From  all  these  data,  it  appears  that  in  Europe,  except 
Belgium,  the  proportion  of  deaf  mutes  having  deaf-mute 
brothers  and  sisters,  is  only  from  about  one-fourth  to  one- 
sixth,  while  in  New-England,  New- York  and  Ohio,  this 
proportion,  including  in  both  cases  members  of  the  same 
families  who  had  not  been  pupils,  exceeds  one-third ;  and 
if  only  the  congenitally  deaf  be  taken  into  account,  we  find 
in  this  country  much  more  than  one-half  of  such  family 
cases,  and  nowhere  in  Europe,  so  far  as  the  documents 
show,  except  at  Prague,  more  than  about  40  per  cent    It 
is  certainly  a  very  remarkable  fact,  that  while  we  have  on 
the  whole  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  congenital  deaf 
mutes  to  the  population,  than  is  observed  in  any  country 
of  Europe,  we  should  have  a  larger  proportion  than  any 
European  country,  of  cases  in  which  more  than  one  deaf 
mute  is  found  in  a  family.     It  may  be  explained,  in  part,  by 
supposing  there  are  more  children  in  American  families, 
hence  more  chances  of  having  more  than  one  deaf-mute 
child ;  but  this  will  certainly  not  account  for  there  being  a 
larger  proportion  of  such  cases  in  New-England  than  in 
New- York. 

Of  our  243  pupils  deaf  from  birth,  who  had  deaf-mute 
brothers  or  sisters,  110  were  males,  and  133  females ;  while 
of  our  249  pupils  deaf  from  birth,  who  were  single  cases 
in  their  respective  families,  130  were  males,  and  119 
females ;  and  of  the  deaf  mutes  in  the  same  families,  who 
have  not  been  in  school,  there  are  29  males,  34  females 
and  9  whose  sex  is  not  stated.  A  parallel  result  is  shown 
in  Belgitmi,  there  being  in  that  countty,  so  far  as  the  sexes 
were  distinguished,  218  deaf-mute  males  and  229  females 
in  families  containing  more  than  one ;  while  of  the  congen- 
itally deei,  who  had  no  deaf-mute  brothers  or  sisters,  there 
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were  males,  605,  and  feipales,  432.  This  result  is  not  one 
of  the  least  curious  connected  with  this  perplexing  branch 
of  statistics. 

An  examination  of  the  Hartford  and  Ohio  lists  shows,  if 
not  an  actual  excess  of  females  in  families  containing  more 
than  one  deaf  mute,  yet  nearly  an  equality.  Of  the  292 
congenitally  deaf  in  the  Hartford  list  who  have  deaf-mute 
brothers  and  sisters,  150  are  males,  and  142  females ;  or  if 
we  count  the  deaf  mutes  in  the  same  families  who  have  not 
been  pupils,  we  find  206  males  and  203  females.  The 
deaf  from  birth  who  had  no  deaf-mute  brothers  or  sisters, 
were  136  males,  and  109  females,  nearly  four  to  three.  Of 
the  202  deaf  mutes  found  in  the  seventy-seven  families  in 
the  Ohio  list  that  counted  more  than  one  deaf  mute  each, 
(those  not  pupils  included,)  there  were  males  103,  females 
99,  nearly  equal  numbers.  The  single  cases  who  were 
bom  deaf,  were  males,  56 ;  females,  34 ;  three  males  to  two 
females ;  and  the  single  accidental  cases  were,  males  144, 
females  104 ;  more  than  four  males  to  three  females. 

Ireland  would  seem,  at  the  first  view,  to  present  quite 
different  proportions.  The  sexes  of  1,160  deaf  mutes  of 
that  island  who  have  deaf-mute  brothers  or  sisters,  being 
635  males  to  525  females.  But  on  closer  examination,  we 
find  that,  according  to  Dr  Wilde,  of  the  2,512  single  con- 
genital cases,  the  males  exceed  the  females  as  100  to  73 ; 
while,  where  there  is  more  than  one  deaf  mute  in  a  family,  the 
males  exceed  the  females  only  as  100  to  83.  Combining 
all  these  statements,  we  have  a  total  of  1,301  males,  and 
1,223  females  who  have  deaf-mute  brothers  or  sisters ;  a 
proportion  of  100  :  94 ;  and  2,379  males  to  1,754  females, 
who,  though  represented  as  born  deaf,  had  no  deaf  mute 
brothers  or  sisters;  a  proportion  of  100:74.     It  follows 
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therefore,  as  a  general  statistical  law,  that  where  there  are 
more  than  one  deaf  mutes  in  a  family,  there  is  often  an 
excess  of  females,  always  a  larger  proportion  of  females  to 
males  than  among  the  accidental  cases. 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  interest  to  know  what  proportion 
of  families  have  the  aggravated  misfortune  of  three,  four, 
or  more  deaf-mute  children.  The  following  table  gives 
the  numbers  of  such  cases  observed  in  various  institutions 
and  countries. 

TABLE  XV. 

Number  bf/amilies  containing  deqf  mutes. 


IfutUmionM  or  CmaOriu. 

S 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

t 

10 

New- York.  •        •        • 

94 

103 

42 

19 

12 

287 

147 

42 

14 

8 

16 

13 

29 

4 

17 

19 

38 

42 

28 

7 

3 

127 

54 

12 

4 

2 

12 

7 

9 

1 

7 

2 

12 

13 
3 
4 
1 
33 
14 
2 
1 
2 
5 
1 
3 
2 
2 
1 

1 
7 
2 
2 
2 
8 
4 
1 

2 
3 
2 

1 

1 
2 

TJtLrtfnrA. 

Ohio,  •       .       .       . 

Philadelphia,  to  1836,) 
DanviUe,  Ky.,  (to  1Q36, 
Ireland.    •        •        • 

3 

•  •  .  • 

Belgium, 
Oroningen, 
Prague, 
Srunswick.       •        • 

• 

Paris 

1 

1 

1 

•  •  •  • 

Leipsic,    . 
Oopenhagen, 
Cardiganshire,  Wales, 
Yorkshire  Insfn,  (1837,) 
Zurich,  (1828,) 

1 

1 

Totals, 

866 

355 

99 

29 

12 

6 

S 

London,  (select  cases,) 
Germany,        do 
Oase  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Akerly  in  the  U.  States, 
Hereditary  case  in  Kent'y , 



8 

12 

8 

1 

2 
1 

1 

\ 

1 

^ 
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The  numbers  for  London  are  taken  from  two  tables,  one 
given  in  the  report  for  1835,  and  the  other  in  the  report 
for  1851,  repeating  part  of  the  families  in  the  first  table, 
and  adding  others.  The  whole  thirty-two  families  con- 
tained 225  children,  of  whom  140  were  deaf  and  dumb. 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  cases  of  more  than 
three  in  a  family  do  not  amount  to  one-ninth  of  the  whole 
where  there  is  more  than  one,  and  that  there  are  on  record 
only  one  or  two  dubious  cases  of  more  than  eight  deaf 
mutes  in  one  family.  With  few  exceptions,  the  families 
which  contain  several  deaf  mutes^  also  contain  several 
hearing  children. 

From  the  length  to  which  tbis  report  baa  already  ex- 
tended, we  can  only  slightly  toucb  on  the  cases  of  deaf 
mutes  who  have  deaf-mute  cousins.  About  thirty-two 
families,  from  which  we  have  received  pupils,  counted  one 
or  more  first  cousins  deaf  and  dumb,  and  there  were  sec- 
ond cousins,  or  more  remote  relatives  in  a  somewhat 
larger  number  of  cases.  The  tables  annexed  to  the  Hart- 
ford list  give  23  cases  of  deaf-mute  cousins,  and  26  of 
relatives  farther  removed.  Many  of  these  cases  can  no 
doubt  be  explained  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  chance,  for 
there  are  many  families  in  which  the  cousins  and  second 
cousins,  counting  both  on  the  father's  and  mother's  side, 
amount  to  hundreds;  but  there  are  cases  of  this  kind 
which  should  clearly  be  ascribed  to  family  predisposition, 
or  to  the  influence  of  like  causes,  whatever  they  may  be, 
in  each  case.  Passing  over,  as  obvious,  the  cases  of  cous- 
ins who  have  a  conmion  deaf-mute  uncle  or  aunt,  or  other 
relative  in  the  ascending  scale,  we  have  only  room  to  note, 
that  one  of  our  present  pupils  has  two  first  cousins,  whose 

8 
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father  is  brother  to  hia  father,  and  their  mother,  sister  to 
his  mother.* 

This  family  predisposition  to  deafness,  it  will  be  seen,  is 
not  unfrequently  developed  after  birth;  for,  though  the 
cases  of  two  or  more  deaf  imites  in  a  family,  some  or  all  of 
whom  were  not  bom  so,  do  not  amount  to  one  in  six  of  the 
total  cases  where  there  are  two  or  more  in  a  family,  they 
are  still  too  numerous  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  ordinary 
doctrine  of  chances.  When  there  is,  at  the  most,  but  one 
household  in  a  thousand,  where  a  child  is  found  deaf  by 
disease  or  accident,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  two 
such  cases  should,  by  mere  chance,  occur  in  the  same 
household  oftener  than  once  in  several  hundred  times. 

The  theory  was  advanced  in  our  Ei^teenth  Report,t 
that  "  the  causes  of  deafness,  that  act  antecedently  to  the 
birth  of  the  individual  sufferers,  are  causes  indentical  with 
some  of  those  from  which  frequent  instances  of  deafness 
proceed  at  a  later  period.  There  are  diseases  which  often 
occasion  deafness,  which  cannot  act  before  birth.  There 
are  others  which  may  act  as  well  before  as  after.  Colds, 
fevers,  inflammations,  and  diseases  of  the  humors,  may 
derange  the  apparatus  of  hearing  before  a  child  sees  the 
light;  and  a  much  slighter  affection  may,  at  that  early 
stage  of  existence,  produce  serious  and  lasting  consequen- 
ces, than  could  do  so  at  a  later  period."  And  we  see  no  j 
reason  to  change  this  opinion,  in  respect  to  a  large  immber 
of  cases.     The  facts  already  related,  that  there  have  been 


*  In  Ireland,  *'  In  fire  inttances  the  gnndfuther  wu  deaf  and  dumb,  the  grandmcythcr  in  three} 
!n  18  the  grand  nnclee;  in  11  the  grand  aunt* ;  in  3  the  father ;  in  1  the  mother;  ia46  thenndei} 
In  20  the  annta ;  in  176  the  conaina  .**  Wilde,  p.  445.  It  ia  singular  that  the  graad-parenta  aboohi  b« 
deaf  and  dumb  oftener  than  the  parenta.  (lliia  statement  escaped  onr  notlee,  tiU  after  thia  report 
waf  completed  ) 

t  Seepages 44— 46. 
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instances  amounting  perhaps  to  huiidreds,  in  which  two  or 
more  children  in  a  family  becanie  deaf  after  birth,  or  more 
singular  still,  one  before  and  one  after  birth,  sufficiently 
proves  that  such  cases  depended  on  a  family  predisposition 
to  deafness,  which  finds  its  immediate  exciting  cause  in 
some  cases  before  birth,  in  some  after  birth,  while  in  the 
greater  number  of  cases  the  child  passes  safely  through 
die  period  of  danger,  and  grows  up  possessed  of  hearing. 
The  cases  of  which  we  have  one  in  our  own  list,  and 
several  are  recorded  in  Europe,  in  which  of  two  childreii 
that  came  into  the  world  at  the  same  birth,  one  is  deaf 
mute,  and  the  other  possessed  of  hearing,  tend  to  confirm 
this  new  of  the  case. 

But  in  view  of  the  facts  in  deaf  and  dumb  statistics  that 
have  accumulated  of  late  years,  we  are  obliged  to  admit 
that  this  theory  is  hardly  sufficient  to  account  for  all,  or 
for  even  the  majority  of  cases  of  congenital  deafness.  In 
many  families  there  is  an  evident  tendency  not  merely  to 
diseases  of  the  ear,  but  to  arrest  of  development  of  the 
organs  of  hearing;  and  many  cases  must  evidently  be 
ascribed,  not  to  positive  disease,  but  to  absence  of  the 
auditory  nerve,  or  want  of  development  in  that  portion  of 
the  brain  with  which  it  is  connected. 

It  may  be  asked,  if  congenital  deafness  is  always,  or 
most  usually,  the  result  of  disease  acting  before  birth,  why 
congenital  blindness  should  be  five  limes  as  rare  as  con- 
genital deafness,  while  accidental  blindness  is  much  more 
common  than  accidental  deafness  t*  Why  perfectly  well- 
formed,  healthy  parents,   neither  having  any  deaf-mute 

*  In  KTenl  instaneM,  the  ■«me  diiMse  that  destroyed  the  Mme  of  hearing  has  also  deitrojed  th« 
iliht  of  one  or  both  ejei.  Moet  fortusatelj  it  hat  rarely  happened  that  both  eje^  have  thm  been 
iut,  M  was  the  caae  wtth  Laara  Bridgeman,  and  Julia  Sraee.  Among  our  pupils  bare  been  tweWe 
^ad  of  foe  eye.  with  the  nu^ritj  of  whom,  it  is  beUeved,  this  loai  waa  cauaed  by  the  fame  diaaa  • 
ler  that  caaaed  their  deafiieaa. 
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relatives,  should  produce  five,  six,  or  seven,  sometimes  even 
eight  or  nine  deaf-mute  children ;  while  their  neighbors,  in 
all  respects  exposed  to  the  same  external  influences,  have 
none  but  well-hearing  children  ?  Why  the  issue  of  certain 
marriages,  and  their  descendants,  for  a  generation  or  two, 
are  peculiarly  liable  to  deaf-dumbness,  while  families  near- 
ly related  are  exempt  from  this  affliction  ?  And  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  that  though  many  of  our  pupils,  and  of 
the  pupils  of  other  schools,  have  half-brothers  or  half-sis- 
ters, who  hear,  we  never  knew  or  heard  of  a  deaf  mute 
having  a  deaf-mute  half  brother  or  half  sister,  either  in 
this  country  or  Europe,  except  one  case  in  Ireland,  (where, 
says  Dr.  Wilde,  a  man  had  two  illegitimate  deaf-mute 
<;hildren,  by  two  different  females,  all  his  legitimate  child- 
ren possessing  the  faculties  of  hearing  and  speech.)*  In 
several  cases,  the  father  or  mother  has  by  one  marriage 
several  deaf-mute  children,  and  by  another  marriage, 
sometimes  a  prior  marriage,  sometimes  a  subsequent  one, 
none  but  children  possessed  of  all  their  faculties. 

Another  suggestive  fact  is,  that  there  are,  in  some  famil- 
ies, at  the  same  time,  children  born  deaf  and  dumb,  but  of 
good  capacity,  and  others  not  deaf,  but  suffering  the  far 
greater  affliction  of  idiocy.  There  is  also,  according  to 
the  Irish  census,  a  much  larger  proportion  of  idiots  or 
imbecile  persons  among  the  true  deaf  and  dumb,  than 
among  those  who  hear.  Out  of  the  4,151  true  deaf  and 
dumb  of  Ireland,  159  were  either  idiotic  or  paralytic,  or 
one  in  twenty-six ;  while,  says  Dr.  Wide,  the  general  pro- 
portion of  idiots  to  the  population  of  Ireland  is  one  in 
1,460. 

*  In  oneeaae^  howerer,  one  of  our  pnpOa  bad  »  htt^-mua,  on  the  father*!  tide,  deaf  by  flcksi^i. 
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From  these  facts  we  are  constrained  to  believe  that,  as 
the  direct  cause  of  congenital  deafness  is  most  generally 
the  absence  of  vital  power  in  the  auditory  nerve,  or  in  that 
part  of  the  brain  where  it  has  its  base,  the  exciting  cause 
must  be  sought  in  conditions  that  may  affect  the  develop- 
ment of  the  brain  and  nerves.  "  The  same  arrests  of 
development,  and  malformations  of  the  cerebro-spinal  sys- 
tem," says  Dr.  Wilde,  "  which  when  confined  to  the  organ 
of  hearing,  produce  deafness,  give  rise,  when  they  extend 
to  the  brain,  to  idiocy,  epilepsy  and  paralysis."  And  in 
many  cases,  especially  where  this  affliction  appears  in 
several  children  of  healthy  parents,  whose  families  were 
hitherto  unaffected,  and  often  descends  to  the  grandchild- 
ren, we  think  the  primary  cause  is  to  be  sought  in  circum- 
stances that  may  constitute  a  physiological  unfitness  of  the 
parents  &r  each  other,  circumstances  of  which  one  or  two 
maj  be  probably  assigned,  (e.  g.  when  the  parents  are 
nearly  related,)  but  most  of  which  have  hitherto  been 
inscrutable  to  human  research. 

The  rate  of  mortality  among  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  an 
important  subject  of  inquiry,  but  one  for  which  the  data 
are,  as  yet,  insufficient  for  forming  positive  conclusions. 
We  have,  however,  materials  for  an  approximate  estimate. 
The  census  of  Ireland  for  March,  1851,  showed  77  deaths 
of  deaf  mutes  (35  males  and  42  females)  in  the  preceding 
eleven  months,  to  4,151  survivors,  which,  says  Dr.  Wilde, 
"is  about  the  average  mortality  in  4,151  persons  of  all  ages 
in  this  country  in  eleven  months,  or  nearly  1  in  50  per 
annum."  The  doctor,  however,  seems  to  have  forgotten 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  deaths  of  the  general  popu- 
lation were  of  children  so  young  that  it  could  not  be 
known  whether  there   were   deaf   mutes   among  them. 
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Allowing  for  this,  the  mortality  among  the  deaf  and  dumb 
must  have  been  considerably  greater  than  among  the  gen- 
eral population  of  the  same  ages.  According  to  the  censns 
of  Maryland  for  1850,  the  deaths  among  the  white  popula- 
tion of  all  ages  during  the  year  were  nearly  1  in  60 :  but 
excluding  children  under  one  year,  the  proportion  of  deaths 
in  the  population  over  that  age  was  only  about  1  in  75, 
and  excluding  children  under  two  years,  the  ratio  is 
reduced  to  1  in  84.  Now  we  need  not  observe  that  the 
census  schedules  would  show  almost  no  deaf  mutes  under 
one  year,  and  comparatively  very  few  tinder  two  years. 
The  proportion  of  recognised  deaf  mutes  is  also  very 
small  under  the  age  of  five.  If  the  proportions  of  deaths 
of  very  young  children  were  simBiar  for  Ireland,  it  will 
follow  that  the  mortality  of  thfe  recognised  deaf  and  dumb 
was  greater  by  at  least  one-thirdy  perhaps  one-^half,  than 
that  of  the  general  population  of  the  same  ages ;  and  this 
is  precisely  the  conclusion  reached  by  Mr.  Baker,  of  die 
Yorkshire  institution,  who,  in  his  "Report  on  Former 
Pupils,"  (1847,)  states  that  finding  25  deaths  in  eighteen 
years  among  his  284  pupils,  (all  between  the  ages  of  eight 
or  nine  and  twenty-five,)  he  learned  from  a  life  assurance 
company  that  the  average  mortality  for  that  period  in  a 
healthy  population  of  the  same  ages  would  be  only  about 
16  or  17.* 

We  have  examined  the  reports  of  the  four  largest  Amer- 
ican institutions  to  ascertain  the  mmiber  of  pupils  in 
each,  who  either  died  in  the  institution,  or  whose  course  of 


*  In  the  InMlmtion  of  Niscy,  Fnaee,  11  pupils  died  ia  S8  jmn ;  whole  imnber,  300;  1  death  ia 
9?  A  Of  tbe  pupils  placed  by  the  Irish  JuTenile  Association  in  the  Dublin  School,  18»4  to  1849,  there 
dird  in  the  instttutioB  19  males  outof  2S3,or lin9l,aBdl4fema]etootof  167,  orlfai  13.4.  The 
uTerage  oontlnuaaee  in  school  did  not  exceed  4  jean,  making  the  annual  arenge  ef  deaths  for 
males  1  in  84,  and  for  Cemaleal  in  63. 
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instruction  was  interrupted  by  fatal  sicknes  or  accidental 
death  during  the  last  ten  years  for  which  we  have  returns 
in  each  case.  For  the  New- York  Institution,  this  period  is 
from  December,  1843,  to  December,  1853 :  for  the  Amer- 
ican Asylum,  from  May,  1843,  to  May,  1853;  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution,  from  January,  1843,  to  January, 
1853;  for  the  Ohio  Asylum,  from  December,  1842,  to  De- 
cember, 1852,  The  results  are  embodied  in  the  following 
table: 

TABLE  XVI. 

Mortality  in  the  Avurican  LutilutioHs. 


.t;^-^ 

DkdimXO 

BmUqfmortmUif. 

BisrnvTioNS. 

MahK 

FemakB, 

TVMl. 

i 

1 

i 

JTjIm. 

FmmUa. 

TttA 

New-ToA,     . 
Hartfori,  . 
PhMel^iift,* 
Ohio,    .    . 

127.9 

104.8 

64.6 

65.4 

97.2 
86.5 
55.6 
50.8 

225.1 
191.3 
120.2 
116.2 

9 

10 
6 
5 

11 

13 

10 

6 

20 
23 
16 

11 

1:142 
1:105 
1:10S 
1 :  131 

1:88 
1:67 
1:56 
1:85 

1:112.5 
1:   83.2 
1:    75 
1 :  106 

A«reg»te,. 

362.7 

290.1 

652.8 

30 

40 

70 

1:121 

1:73 

1:   93.2 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  rate  of  mortality  in  the 
New- York  Institution  was  less  favorable  during  the  firrt 
ten  or  fifiteen  years  of  its  existence,  than  during  the  last 
ten,  while  with  the  institutions  of  Hartford  and  Ohio,  the 
case  was  just  the  reverse.  The  most  favorable  result,  so 
far  as  we  have  returns,  seems  to  be  in  the  Kentucky  Asy- 


*  b  the  BB&TonUa  result  for  tbe  FhiladelphU  lutitadoa  to  bo  ascribed  to  its  locstioii  in  th* 
btut  of  a  great  eUy,  tbua  reif  rioting  ita  pupila  in  laoilitiM  for  oxerciae  in  the  pure  op«n  air  f  TIm 
Wb  of  OKMTtality  in  the  Now-York  InatiOition,  wiiile  it  ramainod  in  tlie  haait  of  the  ctty,  waa  moch 
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lum.*  In  the  others,  not  included  in  the  above  table,  the 
rate  is  hardly  as  favorable  as  in  New- York  and  Ohio. 
But  a  fair  comparison  in  this  respect  can  not  be  made  be- 
tween large  institutions  and  those  that  are  small,  or  of 
comparatively  recent  orign. 

The  pupils  in  each  institution  were,  with  few  exceptions, 
between  the  ages  of  ten  and  thirty,  and  the  majority  be- 
tween the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty. 

Recurring  to  the  census  of  Maryland  lor  1850,  we  find 
the  proportion  of  deaths  among  the  white  population  be- 
t^veen  the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty  to  be,  of  males,  1  in  195 ; 
of  females,  1  in  189 ;  of  both  sexes,  1  in  192.  Between 
twenty  and  thirty,  these  proportions  were,  of  males,  1  in 
143 ;  of  females,  1  in  125 ;  of  both  sexes,  1  in  134.  For 
the  aggregate  population  between  10  and  30  years,  the 
yearly  deaths  were,  of  males,  1  in  167 ;  of  females,  1  in 
153 ;  of  both  sexes,  1  in  160. 

From  this  statement  it  results  that  among  the  deaf  and 
dumb  between  the  ages  of  10  and  30,  the  mortality  of 
males  is  about  25  per  cent  greater  than  among  an  ordinary 
healthy  population  of  the  same  sex  and  ages,  and  that  of 
the  females  full  twice  as  great  In  Ireland,  also,  the  greatest 
mortality  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  among  females,  for  while 
the  males  are  to  the  females  nearly  as  four  to  three,  the 
deaths  of  females  exceed  those  of  males  as  six  to  five.  This 
would  make  among  the  female  deaf  and  dumb  of  all  ages, 
in  that  country,  about  one  death  annually  in  39,  while 
among  the  males  there  is  only  about  1  in  62. 

If  we  count  only  the  actual  deaths  in  the  several  institu- 
tions, neglecting  those  who  died  at  home,  or  at  a  distance 

*  ThertWBftbQtonedetttb  by diaeue hi tliat  AiylvM  cwtef  14or  15 yeva, to  1851  or  18S2,  with 
•B  avenge  of  40  to  SO  pvpQs.  Ob  dw  other  hand,  1b  tfbe  IndiaBa  Asylum,  there  were  aerea  deathe 
in  aevcB  yettn*  firom  1M7  to  iSSSiaehialve ;  Bfenfe  wamh&r  of  pspQa  ahoBt  oaehimdied. 
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from  the  institution,  thcx  result  is  more  favorable.  During 
the  periods  already  explained,  12  died  in  the  New- York 
Institution,  1  in  187,  or,  excluding  one  by  casualty,  1  in 
204;  17  died  in  the  American  Asylum,  1  in  113,  or,  ex- 
cluding one  by  casualty,  1  in  120;  fifteen  died  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution,  1  in  80 ;  and  eight  in  the  Ohio 
Asylum,  1  in  145.  Total  of  the  four,  including  casualties, 
52  deaths  in  the  ten  years,  1  in  126 ;  or,  excluding  casualties, 
50  deaths,  1  in  130. 

The  difference  against  the  health  of  deaf  and  dumb 
children  and  youth,  as  compared  with  the  general  popula- 
tion of  the  same  ages,  is  but  too  distinctly  accounted  for  by 
the  prevalence  of  pulmonary  diseases  among  the  former, 
the  result  of  the  scrofulous  habit  which  characterises  so 
many  of  them,  and  which  is  often  the  remote  or  immediate 
cause  of  deafness.  The  period  of  greatest  danger  being 
once  passed,  they  often  attain  a  good  old  age.* 

So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  of  the  seventy 
deaths  of  deaf  mutes  embraced  in  the  foregoing  table,  three 
were  accidental  and  sixty-seven  by  disease ;  of  the  latter,  8 
in  the  New- York  list,  6  in  the  Hartford  list,  6  in  the  Phila- 
delphia list,  and  5  in  the  Ohio  list,  25  out  of  67,  were 
by  pulmonary  diseases.  We  observe  by  the  Maryland  cen- 
sus, that  the  deaths  by  consumption  between  the  ages  of  ten 
and  thirty  were  176  out  of  1,071,  only  one-sixth,  while 
among  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  the  same  ages,  this  proportion 
appears  to  be  more  than  one-ihird. 

Prof.  Porter,  of  Hartford,  ascertained  that  of  84  deaths 
by  disease  among  the  former  pupils  of  that  school,  of  which 
the  causes  were  known,  41,  nearly  one-half,  were  by  con- 

*  IV  eeoMw  of  18S0  mcDllont  b  dMf  aad  dumb  white  womn  in  WlUiamtburgh  Diatric^  South 
Ctroiiaa,  who  had  Attaiiiad  the  ife  of  100  yiMra.  Bj  the  Pnuelaii  oeBtu  of  1898,  there  wu  one  deaf 
■ate  oak  of  BkSSa^  betwean  8S  and  90  jean,  iBd  five  between  80  and  65  yean. 
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sumption  or  kindred  diseases ;  and  Dr.  WUde  states  that 
of  217  deaths  of  deaf  nnites  in  Ireland,  of  which  the  causes 
were  specified,  10  were  registered  as  violent  deaths,  and 
77  (34  of  males  and  43  of  females)  were  hy  consumption. 
Similar  remarks  have  been  made  on  the  prevalence  of 
consumption  among  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Grermany.* 

It  will  naturally  be  supposed  that  deaf  persons  are  more 
liable  than  those  that  can  hear  warnings  of  danger,  to  fatal 
accidents,  and  such  appears  to  be  the  case. 

Of  109  deaths  known  to  us  among  our  pupils,  including 
those  who  died  while  pupils,  four  were  drowned,  (two  in 
bathing  ani  two  in  skating)  four  were  run  over  by  rail  cars 
one  was  killed  in  a  throng  assembled  on  a  public  occasion, 
by  a  frightened  team  of  horses  bursting  through  the  crowd ; 
one  was  killed  by  a  falling  tree,  and  one  perished  by  an 
explosion ;  total,  11  accidental  deaths  out  of  109,  or  one  in 
ten ;  but  these  were  all  males,  while  of  the  whole  number 
of  deaths,  only  52  were  males.  Of  the  males,  then,  the 
accidental  deaths  were  more  than  one  in  five ;  a  very  large 
proportion.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  we  are 
more  likely  to  hear  of  a  death  among  our  former  pupils, 
under  such  circumstances,  than  of  one  who  died  in  his  bed. 

Of  115  deaths  among  the  pupils  of  the  Hartford  Asylum, 
according  to  Prof  Porter,  ten  were  accidental,  of  whom 
six  were  run  over  by  rail  cars.  From  other  American 
institutions  we  have  no  statistics  under  this  head,  except  in 
the  case  of  those  who  died  while  pupils,  of  whom  one  in 
Ohio  was  drowned.f 

From  all  these  statements,  it  would  appear  that  nearly 

•  fiae  Mr.  Day*!  Bepor^  p.  197,  (N.  T.  edidcm.) 

t  Since  writteg  the  ekore  we  hMxe  notloed  that,  according  to  Mr.  Hubbell,  (Am.  Anaala,  VI,  IM,) 
oat  of  39  4eath«  among  pnpila  of  the  Ohio  Aajlmn,  1  wm  killed  by  a  tree  ftOing  on  hbn^  1  nm  orer 
by  a  rail  car,  and  4  drowned. 
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one-tenth  of  the  deaths  among  deaf  mutes  from  the  age  of 
ten  to  middle  life,  are  by  casualties ;  all  such  cases,  so  far 
as  known  to  us,  being  males. 

This  last  fact  tends  to  show  that  the  result  is  not  owing 
so  much  to  the  want  of  hearing,  as  the  characteristic  fear- 
lessness, impulsiveness  and  recklessness  of  male  deaf  mutes. 
They  are  prone  to  do  all  that  hearing  persons  will  do ;  and 
hence,  for  instance,  with  an  imprudence  which  we  cannot 
too  I  strongly  reprehend,  often  walk  on  railroad  tracks, 
whence  one-half,  nearly,  of  the  accidental  deaths  of  deaf 
mutes  in  New- York  and  New-England,  are  reported  as  run 
over  by  rail  cars. 

Comparing  this  proportion  of  accidental  deaths  with  the 
bilk  of  mortality,  we  find  in  New- Jersey,  in  1853,  218 
deaths  out  of  5,651  roported  as  **  casualties,"  about  1  in  26. 
In  Maryland,  in  1850,  the  accidental  deaths  were  only  1 
in  41.  In  the  city  of  New- York,  in  1860,  about  1  in  27. 
In  all  these  cases,  however,  allowance  should  be  made  fer 
the  small  proportion  of  casualties,  and  the  large  propor- 
tion of  deaths  by  disease  among  infants  and  aged  persons. 
After  making  such  allowances,  it  will  probably  appear  that 
deaf-mute  boys  and  men  are  twice  or  thrice  as  liable  to 
sudden  or  accidental  deaths  as  those  who  hear ;  while  the 
female  mutes,  more  timid  and  cautious,  are  not  more  liable 
to  casualties  than  other  females.  But  this  single  advantage 
on  the  part  of  the  females  is  far  more  than  balanced,  by 
their  greater  liability  to  disease.  The  rule  seems  to  be 
universal,  that  children  and  youth  who  keep  in  doors  and 
sedulously  shun  danger,  though  they  often  escape  painftil 
and  even  fatal  accidents,  do  not,  on  the  whole,  live  as  long 
or  enjoy  as  good  health  as  those  who  go  freely  into  the 
fields  and  streets ;  whose  physical  development  is  favored 
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by  varied  exercise,  and  their  constitutions  hardened  by 
exposure.  Surely  a  golden  mean  can  be  found  for  deaf- 
mute  children,  between  timid  inaction  on  the  one  hand  and 
reckless  presumption  on  the  other. 

It  is  a  fact  of  grave  import  that  the  rate  of  sickness  and 
mortality  among  the  female  pupils  of  our  institutions, 
should  be  so  much  more  than  among  the  males.  It  is,  in- 
deed, to  be  accounted  for  by  the  well  known  fact  that 
consumption,  and  other  kindred  diseases,  are  more  readily 
developed  among  girls  than  among  boys ;  owing  to  the 
more  sedentary  habits  of  the  former,  and  their  greater  pro- 
pensity to  follow,  in  dress,  fashions  injurious  to  the  health. 
Still,  as  we  find  no  such  disproportion  to  exist,  in  this 
country  at  least,  among  the  sexes  after  leaving  school,  the 
deaths  of  which  we  have  information  among  the  dismissed 
pupils  both  of  the  New- York  and  Hartford  schools,  being 
equally  divided  among  the  sexes ;  the  suggestion  deserves 
serious  consideration,  whether  more  effective  means  than 
have  yet  been  used,  cannot  be  found  to  check  this  liability 
of  our  female  pupils  to  consumption. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  table  already  given,  that  the  rate 
of  mortality  among  the  female  pupils  of  the  New- York 
institution,  is  smaller  than  in  either  of  the  other  schools* 
And  we  hope  for  a  yet  more  favorable  result  when,  settled 
in  our  lately  acquired  hcdU^  we  shall  possess  greater  scope 
and  fuller  incitement  for  the  exercises  and  amusements  of 
both  sexes,  in  the  pure  bracing  air  of  Washington  Heights. 

For  many  years,  the  career  of  the  institution  has  been 
one  of  uninterrupted  prosperity.     Its  increase  in  the  means 
of  securing  the  health,  happiness  and  mental  improvement  of 
its  pupils,  has  not  fallen  behind  its  unexampled  increase  in 
numbers.    And  a  still  brighter  prospect  of  usefulness  to 
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the  unfortunate  deaf  and  dumb,  is  now  opening  before  us. 
With  the  increasing  magnitude  of  the  institution,  comes  a 
great  increase  of  responsibility.  Zeal  and  diligence,  and 
conscientiousness  in  the  discharge  of  our  duties,  will  not  be 
wanting  on  our  part  To  the  hardly  won  confidence  of  the 
Legislature  and  of  the  public,  we  look  for  material  aid 
and  encouragement,  and  trust  that  the  favor  of  Providence, 
without  which  all  human  labor  and  wisdom  are  vain,  and 
which  has  been  so  signally  manifested  to  the  institution 
hitherto,  will  not  be  wanting  in  time  to  come. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

HARVEY  P.  PEET, 

Prmdent. 

Andrew  Warner,  Becretary. 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  ) 
New- York,  February  14,  1864.  J 
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Abir9,  Micbakl, 
Aldex,  HuiAM  H.  B, 
AsDREws,  Joel  E.,     • 
A16Q8,  Waltxr  W.,     . 
AuBTor,  Geo.  WASHnoToif, 

BULST,  RoBKftT  ThXODOBE, 

Baixd,  Johh, 
BiEH£9,  Albert  A^ 
Bakbes,  Joseph  H.,     . 
Babtlbtt  Melyille  D9 
Bebcher;  Febdirano  a., 
Besbb,  David, 
Blaeejux,  Eujah  R., 

BOTEE,  FrEDSBICE, 
BSADSHAW,  VaLERTIHB, 

Beso,  Wiluam  Li  M^    . 
Breskaic,  William f    • 
Bseiter,  William  H.  H„ 
Bristol,  Gboboe,  H*, 

BeoFHT,  DElfHXS  H.f  • 

Browe,  Aloreo  W.,   • 
Brows,  Calvir,      •        • 
Beowr,  Hiram  B., 
Browr,  Johr  Hehby,      . 
Browrell,Jqhr, 

BURBIDGE,  OeOROR  R,       • 

BiTRGBT,  William  B, 


New-York, . 
Camdeo, , 
Reading, 
Seneca,   . 
New-York, . 

do 
Bfook)yn,    • 
Utica, 
Canton, 
Lima, 

New  Haven, 
Harmony, 
New-York,  . 
Bnfiklo,    • 
Mayfield,     . 
Cohocton, 
Troy, 

New. York, . 
Fort  Edward, 
New.York, 
Norwich,     . 
Lenox,    . 
Troy,  . 
Amsterdam, 
Cambridge,  • 
Rawdon, . 
Fulton, 


County* 

New^York. 

Maine, 

Bteuhen, 

Ontario, 

New.Yark. 

do 
Kinge. 
Oneida. 
St,  Lawrence, 
Livingtion, 
Connecticui, 
Warren,  X,  J. 
New.  York, 
Erie. 
Fulton, 
Steuben. 
Rennsselaer* 
NeW'  York, 
Washington, 
New^York. 
Chenango. 
Madiaon. 
RensMelaer, 
Montgomery, 
Washington^ 
Leinster,  C,  E, 
Schoharie, 


APPENDIX. 


LIST  OF  PUPILS 

J^^fxmber  31,  1863. 


^ame$. 


MALES—EESIDENOE. 


Amm.   MlClUB,, 

A'.i»EK,HiaA«H.B.    ' 
A»<»C8,  Walme  W..  ' 

**»o,  JoHir, 
J»CHER-.P„D«ANDA, 

«««8,  David, 

;«*«.  Wn.LUMH.H„ 

»««>WH,  CAtvnr, 
«owK,HrRAHB..*    .  ' 
*<>*».  JohhHmkt,     . 

*»ow,  WnxUM  B 


3bim. 

New-York, . 

•  Camdeo, , 
Reading, 

•  Seneca,   . 
New-York, . 

do 
BfookJyn,    . 
.    Utica,      . 
Canton, 

>  Lima, 
New  Haven, 

>  Harmony, 

New-York,  . 

Bnfiklo,    . 

Mayfield,     . 

Cobocton, 

Troy, 

New-York, . 

Port  Edwari, 

New-York, 
Norwich,    . 
Lenox,    , 
Troy,  .        . 
AmsterdaiDi 
Cambridge, , 
Rawdon, . 
Fulton, 


Ckmnty* 

Maine, 
•    Steuben. 
Ontario, 

do 
.    Kinge. 
Oneida, 
.    8t.  Lawrence* 

Livingston. 
.     Connecticut. 

Warren,  X.  .T. 
»    New^  York. 

Erie. 
.    Fulton, 
Steuben. 
Rennsselaer^ 
New-York. 
Washingtof^ 

New.Yorjk,^ 
Chenango^ 

Madison, 
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LIST   OF   FUFIL8. 


Names, 

Rbdmosd,  John  William, 
Reaves,  Hjbhrt  Deniiie, 
RiOEB,  Herrt  C, 
R0BB11189  Form  AN, 
Ross,  Hubbard  W.,    • 
Rowan,  Patrick, 

RUNDLEy  ElNATHAN,   . 

Rtan,  John. 
Rter,  James, 

iScANNBL,  John,  .        •        • 
ScHUESTBR,  Peter, 
Schutt,  George  W.,  . 
Seaman,  Charles  Powell, 
Shaw,  John, 
Shefhbrdson,  Jabez, 
Shepherdson,  Robert, 
Shumwat,  Jervuiah,     • 
Smith,  Silyanus  B,     . 
Smith,  William  S, 
Snediker,  Daniel  W, 
SouTHWicK,  Edwin, 
St.  John,  Charles,    • 
Storms,  John, 
Stort,  James  Edwin, 
Strong,  Charles  Williams. 
Strtker,  Alfhbo, 
Swartz,  Jacob. 
Sweet,  Charles, 
Tjllinghast,  David  Rat 
Tillingrast,  Thos.  Hooper 
Trist,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
TuTTLE,  Francis  Marion,  . 
Vail,  Sidney  J.,    . 
VanCortlandt,  Washington, 
Vantine,  Charles  W.,  . 
Van  Velsor,  Isaac,     . 
Van  Zandt,  Levinus  W., 
Ward,  Thomas,  . 
Webster,  Joseph,   . 
Weeks,  Timothy, 
Welch,  Lewis, 
Wells,  Jambs  S., 


Toum. 

Ommey. 

HobokeDr 

Hudson,  N.J. 

Montreal.    • 

Canada  EasU 

Floreacer 

Oneida, 

Oyster  Bay, 

Queens. 

Fulton,    , 

CartUnuL 

Bytown,      . 

Canada  WesU 

Deer  Park,      . 

Orange. 

New-York, 

New.  York. 

do. 

do 

do. 

do 

Marion,    . 

Wayne. 

Saugerties, 

Ulster. 

Jemsalem, 

Queens. 

Watson,      . 

Lewis. 

Whitestown,    . 

Oneida. 

Wbiteslown, 

Oneida, 

Mai  ion,   . 

Wayne. 

Brooklyn,    . 

Kings. 

Roase's  Point, . 

Clinton. 

Flushing,    . 

Queens. 

Albany,   . 

Albany. 

New- York, . 

New^York. 

Pascack,  • 

Bergen,  N  J. 

Cherry  Valley,    ; 

Otsego. 

Brooklyn, 

Kings, 

Mkldletown  Point, 

Monmouth,  N.J. 

Brooklyn, 

Kings, 

Whitehall,  . 

Waskinglon. 

Fayetteville,    . 

North  Carolina. 

do    .        . 

da 

New-York.  . 

New^York^ 

Geneva,  . 

Ontario, 

New-York,  . 

New.  York. 

Pine's  Bridge,. 

Westchester. 

New-York,  . 

New.  York. 

do.        . 

do 

WatervHet, . 

Albany. 

West  Farms,    . 

Westchester, 

FlemingtODf 

Hunterdon,  N.Jf 

Athens,    . 

Greene. 

Ogdensbargh, 

St,  Lawrence, 

New-York,      . 

New.  York, 

LIST    OF    PUPILS. 
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Namei. 

WiTTfiSOTH,  JOBH  WeRRER,, 

WiLUAMs,  Thomas  J., 
WiLsox,  David, 
WmcHiKF,  Jomi,. 
Wood,Etelyii  Porter, 
YouKGSy  Edward  Smith. 


Albbiogs,  Luct  Maria, 

AlfESMAN,  S(TSAH  A., 

Baboocc,  Sarah  Axir, 
Basril,  Sarah  Loviha, 
BuLET,  Dorcas,     .    . 
Bailey,  Susan    . 
Barhhart,  Narct  a., 
Barry,  Heler  Frances, 
Barker,,  Eunice  Jenner, 
Bbkder,  Hblen  a.,     . 
Berkeley,  Honora, 
Barry,  Jolibt,  . 
Bower,  Margaret  M,    . 
Brabrooe,  Helen  A,  . 
Beewer,  Catharine  L, 
Bbofhy,  Maria  Ann, 
Beovn,  Mary, 
Brows,  Nancy  Caroline, 
Bush,  Ann  Maria, 
BasH,  Mary  Jane, 
Cahoon,  Nancy,     . 
Calhoun,  Eliza, 
Camfbkll,  Sarah  E,     . 
Carroll,  Anna, 

CODDINGTON,  SaRAH  JaNE, 

Cosklin,  Charlotte, 
CoBKLiN,  Julia, 
Cooke,  Elizabeth, 
Darley,  Layinia, 
Deah,  Sarah  Maria, 
Bodge,  Martha,     , 
Donahue,  Bridget,    . 
DosovAN,  Catharine,     . 
Doyle,  Ann, 
DusNiNG,  Amanda,  . 
Eackbr,  Margaret,  . 


Toten.  County  n 

.    New-York.  New^York 

Matthews  Court  H.,  Virginia^ 

•  Soathport,  .        Chemung^ 
New- York,  .    New-York, 

•  Syracuse,  •        Onondaga^ 
FUtbttsh,    .        .    King$t 

FEMALES. 


Cbateaugay 

Franklin. 

BrookljD, 

Kings. 

PompCon,     . 

Passaic,  N,J. 

Middlesex,       . 

Yates. 

Albany, 

Albany. 

Bovina,     •        • 

•  Delaware, 

North  Potsdam,    . 

St.  Laufrence. 

Palmyra, 

Wayne. 

EastoD, 

Washington. 

Fayetteville,     . 

Onondaga. 

New-York,  ,        . 

New^York. 

WestMilford,  . 

Passaic,  N.  J. 

North  Lansing,    • 

Tompkins, 

Jersey  City,     . 

Hudson,  N.  X 

New-York,  .        . 

New^York, 

do 

do 

Chenango,  • 

Broome, 

Tewksbury.     . 

Hunterdon,  N.J. 

Ramapo,      . 

Rockland, 

do 

do 

Plainfield,    . 

Otsego. 

New-York,      . 

New^York 

do     .        . 

do 

Clifton,    . 

Richmond. 

Rochester,   • 

Ulster, 

Springfield,      . 

Essex,  N.  J. 

Yorktown,.           • 

Westchester, 

Springfield,      . 

Otsego. 

New- York,  . 

New.  York, 

Wolcott, 

Wayne. 

Broadalbin,  . 

Fulton. 

Buffalo,    . 

Erie. 

New-York, 

New.  York. 

do 

do 

Stapleton,    . 

Richmond. 

Mohawk, 

Montgomery. 
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LIST    OF   PUPILS. 


Names. 

EcKBRBOir,  Esther, 
Elxott,  Sarah,  • 

FlTZPATRICK,  SDSAK, 

Forrest,  Sarah, 
Freeman,  Fankt,  • 
Garret,  Catharine  Aiik, 
Gilbert,  Lucy, 
Gilbbrt,  Melissa,  .    . 
Glass,  Sarah  Ann, 
Goodrich,  Mart  L,    . 
Green,  Fannt  Maria, 
Green,  Martha  Ann, 
Green,  Salina,     • 
Hanlet,  Margaret,  • 
Hanlow,  Ann, 
Hardt,  Christiana,  R, 
Hawlet,  Julia  Matilda, 
Hills,  Lucinda  E, 
Kale,  Faronica,   . 
KsARNAN,  Mart, 
Kenfield,  Lxjcina  E, 
Kstser,  Sabrina, 
La  Barrb,  Delia, 
Laistcr,  Eleanor  Jans, 
Latton,  Elizabeth, 
Lee,  Bridget,    . 
Lewis,  Martha  E, 
Livingston,  JruA  Ark, 
LocKwooD,  Maru  Louisa, 
Lyon,  Clotilde, 
Macaulby,  Joarna, 
McGuire,  Rhqda, 
McKew,  Theresa, 
Millot,  Adelu, 
Moore,  Ellen, 
NoTE5,  Aktoinettb  A. 
Oc.PFK,  Faxny  Jaxe,  . 
O'Toi^LF,  Mart, 
Park«  Carolins,  Hotchein, 
PRriN>3 c»,  Euzare  m, 
Plass,  Arv;r$TA»    . 
Pla«S  Catrarinr  D, 


Town. 

County. 

Seward,       . 

Schoharie, 

New.York,       . 

Nem^York, 

Clifton, 

Richmond, 

Bangor,   • 

Franklin. 

Allahabad,  . 

Northern  India, 

Hudson,  . 

Caiumhia, 

North  Cohocton,  . 

Steuben. 

Chazy,     . 

Clinton. 

New.York,  .        . 

New^York. 

Brooklyn, 

Kings. 

Newkirk's  Mills, . 

Fulton. 

Goshen,  . 

Orange, 

Greenville,  . 

Kentucky 

Montreal,         , 

Canada  East. 

Fallsburgh, . 

Sullivan. 

Spotswood, 

Middlesex,  N  J. 

New- York,  . 

New-York. 

Fabius,    . 

Onondaga. 

Rochester, 

Monroe. 

Greenwood, 

Steuben. 

Naples,        .        . 

Ontario. 

Fulton,     . 

Schoharie. 

Chateangay, 

Franklin. 

Whitestown,    . 

Oneida. 

Newark.      . 

Essex,  N  J. 

New-York,       . 

New-Ycrk. 

do 

do 

GnilderlaDd,     . 

Albany. 

Williamsborgh,    . 

Kings. 

New-York.       . 

New- York. 

do 

do 

do     . 

do 

Ogdenabargh,      . 

SL  Lawrence. 

LeRaysTiUe,   . 

Jefferson. 

Saxmtoga  Springs. 

Saratoga; 

Greenpoint, 

Kings. 

S.  Middktown,    . 

Orange. 

Albanv,   . 

Albany. 

New-Yofk,  .        . 

New-York. 

PriDcetDD, 

Iferar,  N  J. 

Panna  CentiVt 

Monroe. 

do     .        . 

do 
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Popraro  Harriet,  • 

PoTTniOEK,  EUZABXTH, 

PB08EU8,  Delia,     . 
PsofiEns,  Em  BUHB, 
Protbais,  Elizabeth  R 
QuiKH,  Mart  Are, 
Robbies,  Harriet  Mart, 
Robbies,  Naect  Maru, 

ROBIESOE,  CaTHARIHE, 

Robeer,  Chrotua,  • 
Ross,  Mart,  • 
HamaSj  Jaet, 
Satbders,  Catsariee, 
Settb,  Faebt,  • 
Shahp,  Fideua,  . 
SncER,  Sarah  Fraecbs, 
Steel,  Catharieb, 
Stbwart,  Harriet,  . 
Tallmar,  Sarah  E, 
Tabebr,  Helbba, 
Tabbxb,  Jabe, 
Tatlor,  Susae  Maria, 
Theobald,  Ellen, 
Those,  Elizabeth, 
Tborbb,  Emilt, 
ToHFKiEs,  Ellen  Maria. 
Vas  Zaitdt,  Elizabeth, 

VoeSELEB,  DOROTHT, 

Walter,  Gertrude  C, 
Warren,  Almira, 
Warts,  Louua  Ann,  . 
Washburn,  Eliza, 
Wedsrrold,  Catharine, 
Wells,  Rhoda  Ann, 
WiGoms,  Mart  Jane, 
Wilet,  Sarah  Lucinda, 
WaLUMs,  Ann  A, 
WiLUAMs,  Harriet, 
WiLBoif,  Catharine  B, 
WooDwoRTH,  Eliza  P, 
'Wores,  Maet  Jane, 


Toum. 

County. 

BellvRle,      . 

Orange^ 

Rochester, 

Mcnroe, 

Sodas, 

Wayne. 

do     .        . 

do 

Buffalo, 

Erie. 

New-York,      • 

New^York. 

North  WilDR,       . 

Jefferson. 

do    .        . 

do 

New- York,  •        • 

New^York. 

do 

do 

do        .        . 

do 

Rochester, 

Monroe. 

Fort  Edward,      . 

Washington. 

Albany,    . 

Albany. 

Gaioes, 

Orleans. 

Hoosick, . 

Rensselaer. 

Brooklyn, 

Kings. 

Bangor,   . 

Franklin. 

Buffalo, 

Erie. 

Fulton,    / 

Schoharie. 

do        .       . 

do 

Canajoharie,     . 

Montgomery. 

Trenton,     . 

Oneida. 

Ridgeway, 

Orleans. 

Janesville,  . 

Onondaga. 

New-York,      . 

New.  York. 

Watcrvliet  . 

Albany. 

North  Branch, . 

Somerset^  N. 

New-York,  .       . 

New^York. 

Albany,  . 

Albany. 

New- York,  . 

New^York. 

Sing  Sing, 

Westchester. 

New-York,  . 

New^York. 

do 

do 

Deer  Park,  . 

Orange. 

.  Essex,     . 

Essex. 

Albany, 

Albany. 

Orange,   . 

Essex,  N.  J. 

New  Windsor,     . 

Orange. 

Vienna,   . 

Oneida. 

Hannibal,    . 

Oswego. 

J. 


LIST  OF  PUPILS 


Who  left  the  Institution  during  the  year  1853. 


Names. 


MALES— BESIDENOE, 
TotDn. 


BovviB,  Louis  M., 
Brow5,  Charlbs, 
'^Clarkbon,  Jambb  W.,  . 
Cob*  Stbphbb  H., 

COOHLIN,   CHARLESy 
COLBT,  Da.1I1BL« 

Oaob,  John*  ; 
Gilbert,  William  L.« 
HiLL»  David, 
Litis,  Wiluam, 
Mattbbon,  Thbodorb, 
MoDobalis  Jobx,     . 

MoLaVOBLIB,  MlCHABL* 
HOREROUBK,  PaiLBTVS  E-, 

0*Hara,  Charlbb, 
Pitt,  Cbarlbs,  . 
PowBLL,  Otis, 
Spicbr,  Dbvotiob  W.,      . 
Williamson,  JAqvms  S., 


Atwbll,  Saram, 
<»BAm2tBSt  Frabcbb  Marioii, 
Blabtblt»  Catmaribb,    • 
Booomtor,  Gbrtrvdb  a., 
Bouqmtor,  Lbct    An 
Bramordi  Cmamlottb  L>, 
Brart,  Fabbt,  . 
Cabsirt,  Sllb«»  « 
Cmahdlrr.  Ublbb  A^     • 
Co«rlib»  Eubarrtm,   . 

COLTIB.  JOSRVMIBR  GRACBt 
DOBOTAB,  ElLRR, 


Plattsburgb, 
Ellisburgh, 
Rahway, 
Sooth  East,     . 
Rochester,  . 
Jackson, . 
Chicago,     . 

AVOD,        • 

Onoiidaga,  . 
Ftoience, 
Silverbrook, 
Gray's  Creek, . 
Greenbush, . 
Granyille, 
New-York.      . 
Qaebec,      • 
Bolton,    . 
Hoofick,     . 
Gravesend, 


FEMALES. 


FdDsbofgh, 
UticR, 
CkikBtowB, 
New-7oik, . 

do. 
Citnni  Poinftv 
OiRoge,  . 
New.Toric,. 
MesicOfe  . 


County, 

Clinton, 
Jefferson 
Middlesex^  N.J. 
Pulnanu 
Monroe, 
Washingtosu 
lUmois. 
IMngston^ 
Onondaga^ 
Oneida. 
Ckautauque^ 
Canada  West. 
Rensselaer. 
WasMngUm. 
New-Tork. 
Canada  East 

da. 
Rensselaer. 
Kings. 


SalUvan. 
Oneida. 
Rodiiand. 
Nea^Yark. 
do. 


r,  N,  J. 
New- York. 
Otssego. 

Imossroe^ 


Bufiilo,  • 
Nev.Yoik.. 


Aev-Ybrft, 
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Names. 

HiEBISOIly  BV9X9  M »   . 
IlKLAlTD,  SaKAS* 
MaLLIHSOH,   Ma&T  JkMtf 
MlAD,  ElULVt     '• 

^PvTifAiCt  Sarah  £.,    . 
ssaxam,  ei.i.sn  althooac, 
Sbkuai,  Lavihia, 

SlILLKT,    BaiDOETy   . 

ToLKt,  Mart, 
Vah  Olihda,  Mart  Jame, 
Williams,  Margaret  £., 
Woodward,  Wraltbt,    . 
WoEEs,  Martba  Jare, 


Nmnben  embraced  in  the  last  catalogue,  Deo. 

31,1852, 

Admitted  in  the  year  1853,  .... 

Whole  nmiiber  'within  the  year. 
Left  the  institation  in  the  year  1853, 


Toum. 

County. 

Wilfiaowoii,    . 

Wayne. 

Galway,      . 

*    Saratoga. 

Haverstraw,    . 

Rockland. 

Northyitte,  . 

•    FulUm. 

Crown  PoiRt,  , 

Essex. 

Jernflaleni,  • 

.     Queefu 

WUson,  . 

Niagara. 

New-York,. 

.    Neuf^York. 

Forestville, 

Chautaugue. 

Albany, 

.    Albanff. 

Wyoming,       . 

Wyoming. 

Naples,       . 

Ontario. 

Hannibal, 

Oswego. 

143 

35 

178 
19 


117 

27 

144 
25 


Tom, 


260 
62 

322 
44 


Actaal  number  in  the  institution  Deo.  31,  1853.        159      119      278 


Of  the  foregoing  there  are  supported — 

By  the  State  of  New-York 192 

By  the  city  of  New-York, 16 

By  Ike  State  of  New-Jersey,      ....  17 

By  thttr  friends  in  part  or  in  whole,        ...  33 

By  the   Oommissioners  of  Emigration,       •        .  l 

By  the  Institution, 19 


278 
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REPORT 

On  the  Annual  Examination,  July,  1853, 

BUBMITTBD  BY  Bb.  AdAMS. 


The  committee  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Directors  to 
conduct  the  annual  examination  of  the  institution,  beg 
leave  to  offer  the  following 

REPORT. 

In  the  discharge  of  the  duties  assigned  to  them,  your 
committee  repaired  to  the  institution  on  the  12th  day  of 
July,  1853,  and  entered  upon  a  personal  examination  of  the 
classes  under  instruction.  This  examination  extended 
throughout  two  consecutive  days,  and  was  thorough,  minute 
and  satisfactory. 

Your  committee  did  not  feel  themselves  confined  to 
the  programme  prepared  for  their  use  by  the  President, 
but  adopted  any  and  every  method  of  their  own,  by 
which  they  could  satisfy  themselves  of  the  amount  of 
knowledge  actually  acquired  by  the  silent  pupils  entrus- 
ted to  their  care.  Often  as  the  members  of  your  committee 
had  previously  attended  similar  exercises,  and  great  as  was 
the  attention  they  had  given,  on  former  occasions,  to  the 
course  of  study  pursued  in  the  institution,  they  confess  to 
an  agreeable  surprise  upon  ascertaining  the  number,  the 
clearness  and  the  correctness  of  the  ideas  on  general  sub- 
jects, outside  of  the  prescribed  routine  of  class  instruction 
which  the  pupils  had  acquired. 


138  REPORT   ON   EXAMINATION. 

The  whole  subject  of  the  tranBmission  of  ideas  from  one 
person  to  another,  either  by  oral  sounds,  symbolic  represen- 
tations, or  arbitrary  signs,  presents  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting topics  for  investigation  in  the  physiology  of  man. 
The  soul  of  man  is  neither  an  open  bower  nor  a  barred 
castle ;  it  is  not  an  unprotected  common,  on  which  every- 
thing may  roam,  neither  was  it  designed  to  be  a  close  and 
iron  cell,  hermetically  sealed  against  all  extrinsic  communi- 
cation. The  will  was  designed  to  act  as  porter  to  regulate 
the  ingress  and  egress  of  the  souFs  guests  and  inmates. 
To  discipline  this  faculty  to  the  wise,  faithful  and  religious 
performance  of  its  official  trust  is  the  briefest  description 
which  can  be  given  of  general  education.  Involuntary 
impressions,  however^  are  made  upon  the  human  being, 
before  the  will  is  developed  into  practical  use  and  exer- 
cise. It  does  not  depend  upon  the  will  of  an  infant,  bom 
in  the  possession  of  its  senses,  whether  sounds  of  parental 
kindness  shall  report  themselves  through  the  tympanum  of 
the  ear  to  the  wondering  lodger  within,  or  whether  forms 
of  exterior  objects  shall  be  accurately  painted  upon  the 
retina  of  the  eye.  But  when  the  infant,  subject  for  a  long 
time  to  these  involuntary  impressions,  undertakes  to  make 
a  responsive  communication  of  its  own  to  those  around  it, 
whose  words  it  has  heard  and  whose  faces  it  has  seen, 
when  it  strives  after  anything  like  language,  the  articulate 
expression  of  its  own  ideas  and  feelings,  or  will,  pains-tak* 
hig  and  long  and  difficult  effort  are  found  to  be  necessary 
in  the  acquisition  of  the  power  of  speech. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  language  is  involuntary, 
like  the  play  of  the  lungs  or  the  hydraulics  of  the  heart. 
Because  it  is  so  common  and  natural,  as  we  say,  for  a  child 
to  talk,  let  us  not  imagine  that  the  faculty  of  speech  is  an 
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easy  and  spontaneous  acquirement  It  is  the  result  of 
loQg-continued  effort  and  practice.  The  first  sounds  from 
an  infant's  lips  are  inarticulate  cries.  In  its  gentle  and 
happy  moods,  it  utters  its  young  joy  in  various  tones  and 
modulations,  in  cooings  and  crowings  which  resemble 
nothing  so  much  as  the  sounds  of  birds,  and  are  without 
any  articulation.  It  would  seem  to  be  amused  at  this  new 
power  which  it  has  discovered  in  its  throat  The  inarticu- 
late hummings  which  are  the  music  of  the  nursery  are  an 
object  of  study  also  to  adult  and  philosophic  observation. 
When  the  power  of  making  sound  has  been  discovered  by 
the  child,  it  next  begins  to  vary  and  modulate  that  sound  ; 
it  learns  one  after  another  the  different  stops  and  keys  of 
the  organ,  and  after  seven  or  ten  years  of  constant  practice, 
it  comes  out  a  master  of  the  wonderful  art  of  talking.  The 
skillful  pianist  excites  admiration  and  delight  from  the 
proficiency  he  has  reached  in  the  use  of  his  instrument,  his 
fingers  running  so  rapidly  over  its  ivory  keys,  and  evoking 
all  manner  of  harmonious  sounds  from  its  strings ;  but  there 
is  nothing  in  his  attainment  more  remarkable  than  the  skill, 
ingenuity  and  progress  evinced  by  a  child,  through  years 
of  practice,  in  acquiring  the  power  of  correct  speech.  If 
it  were  not  an  occurrence  so  common,  it  would  fill  us  with 
wonder. 

Some  of  our  species,  however,  are  bom  with  defective 
organs.  The  drum  of  the  ear  is  dull  and  dead,  transmit- 
ting  no  sound,  and  so. 

The  camera  ohscura  of  the  eye  is  true  and  faithful,  painting 
on  the  surface  within  the  images  of  objects  without ;  but  the 
cell  of  the  ear  is  utterly  closed,  and  no  impression  enters 
by  that  gate  to  the  spiritual  tenant  of  the  body.     We  strive 
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in  vain  to  conceive  of  the  vacancy  and  loneliness  produced 
by  absolute  silence.  Should  the  organs  of  voice  by  any 
accident  utter  a  sound,  the  unfortunate  possessor  of  those 
organs  is  not  conscious  thereof,  any  more  than  the  metal 
pipes  through  which  the  bellows  sends  the  unconscious  air. 
He  discemeth  no  difference  in  sound ;  and  expression, 
modulation  and  articulation,  after  the  usual  methods,  with 
him  are  impossibilities.  How  now  shall  such  an  one  ac- 
quire the  art  of  self-communication  1  If,  with  the  aid  of 
example,  and  by  the  power  of  imitation,  and  with  the  use 
of  perfect  organs,  an  ordinary  child  must  expend  years 
of  effort  and  practice  before  it  can  acquire  the  power  of 
intelligible  and  correct  speech,  who  shall  solve  the  mystery 
of  establishing  communication  with  silent  deaf-dumbness, 
and  imparting  to  the  disabled,  lonely,  vacant  soul  the 
power  of  receiving  and  uttering  ideas  under  the  direction 
of  an  intelligent  and  educated  will. 

Christian  philanthrophy,  never  yet  confounded  or  defeated 
by  any  difficulty  in  her  path,  met  and  solved  this  problem 
of  mystery.  If  time  is  requisite  for  the  instruction  of  the 
deaf  and  mute,  let  that  time  be  compared  with  the  years 
passed  by  children  of  a  perfect  organization,  in  acquiring 
the  proper  use  of  language  ;  and  who  is  not  astonished  at 
the  results.  For  themselves,  the  committee  would  express 
anew  their  gratification  at  the  success  of  that  method,  by 
which  the  deaf  are  made  to  receive  and  the  mute  to  impart 
those  ideas,  which  belong  to  a  soimd  and  happy  education. 

As  to  the  method  of  arranging  ideas,  in  their  expression, 
by  the  deaf  mute,  it  has  struck  your  committee,  that  there 
is  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  structure  of  the  Hebrew 
language ;  that  old,  simple,  elemental,  primeval  language 
of  the  world.     The  principal  word,  expressing  the  princi- 
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pal  idea,  is  presented  first  and  foremost,  its  relatives  after- 
wards. 

**  Thy  toaysj  JeJuwah,  make  me  know  ; 
Thy  patTis  teach  thou  me^ 

The  language  employed  in  intercourse  with  the  deaf 
mute  is  not  complicated  by  arbitrary  and  involved  arrange- 
ments ;  but  is  characterized  by  a  severe  and  philosophical 
simplicity ;  and  every  day  developes  the  wisdom  and  utility 
of  its  construction. 

The  programme  annexed  to  this  report,  containing  the 
names  of  the  several  pupils,  under  their  regular  classifica- 
tions, is  so  full  in  its  information,  concerning  the  studies 
prosecuted  during  the  year,  that  it  would  be  a  wearisome 
repetition  to  insert,  in  this  communication,  its  several 
details.  We  choose  only  to  refer  to  such  productions  of 
the  different  classes,  as  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the 
proficiency  attained  by  each.  These  have  been  selected 
from  the  compositions  prese.ited  by  all  the  classes,  as  afford- 
ing very  fair  specimens  of  the  attainments  of  the  various 
classes,  according  to  their  respective  standing.* 

The  public  exercises  of  the  closing  day  of  the  examina- 
tion were  held  in  the  chapel  on  the  afternoon  of  Wednes- 
day, July  13th,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  and  intelligent 
audience.  The  services  were  introduced  by  the  following 
address  from  the  president 

*  In  conaeqiMBee  of  the  length  of  those  do6iimentt,  the  compoaltlon«  rererrad  to,  are  omitted. 
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ADDRESS. 

"  It  i8  now  thirty-five  years  and  two  months  since  the 
New- York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  was  opened 
with  a  class  of  four  pupils,  (three  little  girls  and  one  boy,) 
in  a  hired  room,  soon  transferred  to  a  room  granted  by  the 
corporation  of  the  city,  in  the  building  known  as  the  old 
alms  house,  and  under  a  teacher  quite  new  to  his  pecuhar 
task.  The  few  benevolent  men  and  women  who  watched 
the  first  feeble  beginnings  of  this  interesting  charity,  and 
who,  of  their  own  means,  sustained  it,  generous  and 
sanguine  as  they  were,  could  scarcely  have  looked  forward 
to  a  period  of  such  usefulness  and  prosperity  as  some  of 
them  have  been  spared  to  see. 

"  This  little  class  of  four  deaf  mutes,  meeting  in  a  hired 
room,  under  an  inexperienced  teacher,  has,  in  the  good 
providence  of  God,  grown  to  a  school  of  nearly  two  hundred 
and  sixty  pupils,  far  the  largest,  save  one,  of  its  kind  on 
either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  occupying  a  building  proportion- 
ed to  its  wants  and  its  reputation,  supplied  with  the  best 
known  books  and  apparatus,  with  a  full  corps  of  able  and 
experienced  teachers,  and  with  a  hold,  acquired  by  the 
efforts  and  success  of  many  years,  on  the  confidence  of  the 
public  and  the  Legislature  of  our  great  State,  which  we 
trust  will  never  be  lost.  The  friends  of  the  unfortunate 
deaf  and  dumb  have  abundant  reason  to  trust  that  the 
future  of  this  afflicted  portion  of  our  fellow  men,  in  our 
own  State,  with  a  continuance  of  the  Divine  favor  hereto- 
fore enjoyed,  is  secure.  For  many  years  after  the  aid  of 
the  State  was  granted  to  the  Institution,  that  aid  was 
granted  sparingly  and  partially.  We  were  necessitated 
while  admitting  some,  to  reject  other  applicants,  perhaps 
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equally  worthy,  and  the  period  allowed  was  scarcely  enough 
to  impart  the  mere  rudiments  of  language  and  knowledge. 
Now,  at  length,  we  rejoice  to  say,  provision  has  been  made 
sufficient  for  all  the  deaf  mutes  in  the  State,  at  least  for  all 
who  have  yet  applied,  and  the  last  crowning  proof  of 
legislative  benevolence,  after  extending  the  term  in  all 
cases  to  five  years,  and  in  many  cases  to  seven,  has  been 
the  recent  authorization  to  retain  six  pupils  for  an  additional 
term  of  three  years  to  pursue  those  higher  branches 
of  learning  that  may  fit  them  for  greater  success  in  life 
and  more  enlarged^usefulness  in  society. 

"  The  establishment  of  the  High  Class,  just  referred  to, 
has  been  one  of  the  great  events  of  the  year,  and  of  the 
success  of  this  experiment,  so  far,  you  will  presently  have 
an  opportunity  of  judging. 

"Another  important  event  has  been  the  purchase  of  a  new 
site  for  the  Institution,  five  or  six  miles  higher  up  the  Island, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  and  the  sale  of  the  present 
grounds. 

"  The  rapid  growth  of  the  city  must  soon  make  the 
present  site  of  the  Institution  too  confined  for  the  purposes 
of  a  boarding  school  for  several  hundred  children  and 
youth,  for  whom  pure  air  and  ample  space  for  exercise  are 
vital  wants.  And  our  numbers  having  reached  that  point 
that  we  must  either  enlarge  our  present  buildings,  or  erect 
new  ones,  it  was  evidently  the  part  of  wisdom  to  seize  any 
favorable  opportunity  to  dispose  of  our  present  site  and 
buildings,  for  the  means  of  procuring  a  more  eligible  site, 
and  erecting  larger  and  better  planned  buildings,  in  which 
provision  can  be  made  for  the  large  future  increase  of 
pupils  which,  in  the  rapid  growth  of  the  whole  population 
of  our  State,  we  may  with  certainty  expect. 
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*•  We  have  the  gratification  to  report,  that  the  pupils, 
during  the  past  year,  have  been  favored  with  that  blessing 
of  health  so  essential  both  to  happiness  and  scholastic 
improvement  During  the  year,  since  our  last  annual 
examination,  the  angel  of  death  has  been  commissioned  to 
remove  but  two  of  our  pupils,  a  young  lady  of  Utica,  and  a 
young  man  of  Rahway,  New  Jersey,  both  of  whom  went 
home  indisposed,  grew  worse,  and  died  surrounded  by 
affectionate  relatives.  Both  were  among  the  most  promis- 
ing, worthy  and  amiable  members  of  school.  While  we 
sympathise  with  their  friends  in  this  early  and  unlooked-for 
bereavement,  we  rejoice  that  the  departed  had  enjoyed 
here  the  religious  privileges  from  which  the  uneducated 
deaf  and  dumb  are  shut  out,  and  there  is  good  reason  to 
hope,  our  loss  is  their  great  gain. 

"Another  familiar  countenance,  for  many  years  present  at 
our  annual  examinations,  and  ever  animated  with  af- 
fectionate interest  in  whatever  concerned  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  has  passed  away  since  our  last  annual  meeting. 
Miss  Martha  Dudley,  formerly  for  ten  years  matron  of  the 
Institution,  and  since  her  resignation  of  the  title,  ever  a 
warm  and  active  friend  to  all  its  interests,  has  departed 
some  months  since  from  the  scene  of  her  usefulness  to  that 
of  her  reward. 

"  The  whole  number  of  pupils  who  have  been  under  our 
care,  including  the  school  which  once  had  a  separate  ex- 
istence at  Canajoharie,  but  was  in  1836  united  to  the  New- 
York  Institution,  is  eleven  hundred  and  five.  Of  these, 
however,  quite  a  number  came  on  trial,  and  remained  but 
a  short  time,  being  found,  from  feeble  intellect,  advanced 
years  or  other  causes,  unsuitable  subjects  for  instruction. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  now  remain,  divided   into 
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fourteen  classes,  each  of  which  is  under  the  care  of  com- 
petent teachers,  three  of  whom  are  ladies,  four  young  men 
deaf  mutes,  graduates  of  the  Institution,  and  the  rest  men  of 
college  education.  Of  the  eight  hundred  and  forty-seven 
who  have  left,  many  are  deceased,  but  several  hundred  live 
in  our  own  and  other  states,  respectable  and  useful  members 
of  society. 

"More  than  one  hundred  and  forty  of  the  whole  number 
are  known  to  have  married,  one-fourth  of  whom  married 
partners  who  could  hear  and  speak,  while  the  remaining 
three-fourths  married  among  themselves,  or  other  deaf 
mutes.  It  is  a  gratifying  fact,  that  out  of  nearly  one 
hundred  families  thus  formed,  only  two  are  known  to  contain 
deaf-mute  children.  In  one  case,  a  deaf-mute  couple  have 
six  children  all  deaf  and  dumb.  The  three  oldest  have 
been  sent  to  us  for  instruction,  and  one  is  here  now. 
Another  couple  have  one  daughter  deaf  and  dumb,  now  a 
pupil  here.  It  i»  to  be  observed,  however,  that  in  three 
other  cases  we  have  had  pupils  where  parents  were 
uijeducated  deaf  mutes ;  in  one  case,  two  daughters  of  a  deaf- 
mute  mother,  whose  husband  was  a  respectable  and  intelli- 
gent bearing  man ;  in  another  case,  two  cousins  of  the 
former,  whose  parents  were  both  deaf  mutes ;  in  a  third 
case,  two  children  of  an  uneducated  deaf  and  dumb  man, 
whose  mother,  sad  to  say,  had  become  insane.  We  have 
recorded  a  much  greater  number  of  cases  in  which  the 
brothers  and  sisters  of  deaf  mutes,  though  not  deaf  mutes 
themselves,  have  deaf  and  dumb  children.  In  many 
families  known  to  us,  some  of  which  live  in  the  city,  both 
parents  are  congenitally  deaf,  and  yet  have  several  bright, 
intelligent  and  well-behaved  children,  all  of  whom  canh^ar 
and  readily  learn  to  speak  like  other  children,  from  speak- 
ing persons  around  them.  10 
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"  When  the  new  buildings  of  our  Institution  shall  have 
been  completed,  we  shall  have  the  gratification  of  knowing 
that  no  where  else  will  there  be  greater  privileges  of  moral 
mechanical  and  intellectual  education,  social  enjojTnent, 
and  religious  oversight  and  instruction  offered  to  the  once 
helpless  and  neglected  deaf  and  dumb,  than  those  provided 
by  the  parental  care  of  our  State  and  the  benevolence  of 
our  citizens- 

"  The  progress  of  the  cause  has  for  many  years  been 
still  onward.  Within  the  twenty-two  years  since  the 
present  flpeaker  has  had  the  care  of  the  Institution,  its 
number  of  pupils  has  been  increased  more  than  three-fold. 
The  term  of  each  pupil  has  been  much  extended,  improved 
text  books  and  more  suitable  apparatus  have  been  provided; 
and  in  all  the  necessary  expenditures  to  place  the  Institu- 
tion in  the  very  foremost  rank  of  similar  schools  we  have 
Siad  the  high  gratification  to  find  ourselves  sustained  by 
pul  lie  opinion.  And  the  assembly  this  day  affords  another 
proof  of  the  interest  which  the  better  portion  of  our  citizens 
take  in  the  cause  of  those  who  cannot  speak  for  themselves. 
The  approbation  of  such  an  assembly,  joined  to  that  of  the 
distinguished  gentlemen  who  are  about  to  complete  the 
annual  examination  of  the  different  classes,  will  impart  to 
both  teachers  and  pupils,  new  strength  and  cheerfulness  in 
the  performance  of  their  tasks  in  time  to  come." 

After  this  address,  the  examining  committee  selected 
«uch  subjects  and  pursued  such  methods  in  examining  the 
classes  introduced,  as  would  put  to  the  severest  test  the 
amount  and  accuracy  of  their  general  knowledge.  Precisely 
such  a  course  was  adopted  as  the  committee  would  employ 
in  examining  any  class  in  any  school  in  the  city.  For 
instance,  when  the  subject  of  astronomy  was  introduced 
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alvanced  class,  the  question  was  proposed,  "What 

:    (Jerivation   of  the   word  astronomy  ?"  The  Greek 

.iiology  was  given  by  the  whole  class  without  a  moment's 

.citation.      When  the  class  was  under  examination  in 

iScripture  Lessons,  the  inquiry  was  made  concerning  the 

etymology  of  the  words  Genesis,  Deuteronomy,  &c.,  and  in 

every  instance   the    Greek   derivation   was    stated  with 

accuracy     and   promptness,      "Why   was   Deuteronomy 

called  the  second  law?"    The  answer  rendered  was,  that 

the  "  first  generation  of  the  Israelites,  to  whom  the  law  had 

been  given,  were  now  dead ;  and  its  repetition  was  called 

for,  for  the  benefit  of  their  successors,  before  they  entered 

the  promised  land.** 

In  short,  the  questions  proposed  were  of  that  description 
which  elicited  the  general  information  of  the  pupils.  How 
satisfactory  were  the  results  of  this  trial  may  best  appear 
from  the  fact  that,  among  the  audience  assembled  on  that 
occasion,  were  several  individuals  eminent  in  the  depart- 
ment of  instruction,  extensively  known  as  practical  teachers 
of  male  and  female  schools,  who,  after  taxing  their  ingenuity 
in  the  proposal  of  questions  adapted  to  test  the  acquire- 
ments of  the  class,  frankly  admitted  that  no  classes  had 
ever  come  under  their  notice,  in  any  institution,  who  could 
acquit  themselves  more  creditably  and  satisfactorily. 

The  following  compositions,  presented  by  members  of 
this  class,  will  afford  still  further  evidence  of  their  proficien- 
yc  and  correctness  in  the  use  of  written  language. 

HEARING  AND  SrEECH. 

How  true  it  is  that  mankind  are  prone  to  forget  the  every 
day  blessings  of  life,  looking  upon  them  too  much  as  things 
to  be  expected  as  matters  ofcourse,  and  thinking  naughtofthe 
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:i     _.  :i  -Jiey  flow.     How  often,  too,  docs 

-     HTy  mercies  for  which  they  are  the 

-^   ::  -*e  -voose  possession  constitutes  almost 

-^  Titrnt.  ind  whose  loss  would  consequently 

-    ..-•:."  "iian  any  other  affliction. 

_   '-'-:■  :t??«w  is  this  more  true,  than  of  the  bless- 

.i    md  speech.      These    endowments   are 

-^  rininately  upon  a  very  large  portion  of  the 

r    .    ^;r  ^:obe — and  yet  there  are  those,  a  com- 

-,r:-^:l  timber,  it  is  true,  whose  ears  are  forever 

S.  .-tfh  *  sounds,  and  whose  tongues  may  never 

^..  -•:  words  of  affection,  in  which  others  so  much 

':   w:ll.  therefore,  require  no  brilliant  display  of 

.  _    -J5c:»;a»  to  bring  before  the  mind's  eye,  a  picture 

•i.::i?a  of  earth's  mute  sons  and  daughters. 

>^  V^wever,  first  look  upon  the  bright  side,  and  take 

^x^  ^  ^'iince  at  those  in  the  full  possession  of  these  two 

.     tMC   :*jiculties;  those  who  live  in  a  world  of  sound, 

^  V  n:">'el  in  all   the  joyousness   of  free   unfettered 

^  r . .  K     L^K>k  around  and  you  will  see  on  every  side 

avvs  glowing  with  intellect  and  thought,  a  n  the 

V    ,^r   eve  will    sparkle   still    more    brightly,   and    the 

X    •   ^c  c\>untenance  radiate  with  an  expression  still  more 

,vc^*  :tiid  interesting,  as  the  voice  of  some  loved  friend,  or 

.>v^  •  ♦ch  tones  of  manhood's  eloquence  greet  the  ear.     Oh ! 

:  -\^Y  well  be  considered  one  of  the  highest  attributes,  to  be 

c  \-o>^  t\l  with  "the  proper,  glorious  privilege  of  speech  " — ^to 

;v  5^'*o\vod  "  free  converse  with  our  kind." — Man,  with  all 

^  X  liii;h  aspirations,  noble  thoughts,  and  beautiful  imagin- 

V  '^  niny  well  bow  in  thankful  adoration,  that  he  is  gifted 

\\  \'\\  n  power  whereby  he  may  give  utterance  to  these.  Let 

l\*s  ihiuights  wander  wheresoe'er  they  may,  or  his  footsteps 
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guide  him  into  whate'er  land  he  wiU, — ^let  him  pause  on  the 
mountain's  brow,  or  tread  the  low  deep  vale, — ^let  him 
breast  the  crested  waves  of  ocean  and  battle  with  the 
storm,  or  linger  in  the  halls  of  beauty,  where  music's  soft 
witching  strains  lull  him  to  repose,  in  every  place,  and  at 
all  times,  next  to  sight,  the  gifts  of  hearing  and  speech  are 
the  first  which  he  calls  into  exercise. 

How  sad,  then,  how  dep^lorable  is  the  lot  of  those  who 
are  denied  these  gifts;  who  are  condemned,  like  some 
fettered  exile,  to  be  bound  witJk  a  two-fold  cord,  to  see  all 
around  them  beauties,  of  which  they  may  not  partake,  and 
feel  that  the  very  air  they  breathe,  is  fraught  with  gifts, 
from  which  they  must  ever  remain  estranged.  For  long 
years,  this  was  not  half  the  misery  which  preyed  upon 
earth's  silent  children.  The  mandate  of  the  Omnipotent  had 
sealed  their  ears,  and  bound  captive  their  **  mute  interpreter 
of  thought;"  but,  in  addition  to  this,  the  neglect  of  man  had 
excluded  from  them  the  light  of  knowledge.  Let  them 
enter  the  social  circle,  and  they  could  see  in  the  beaming 
eye  and  ever  changing  countenance,  that  the  soul's  emotions 
found  utterance,  but  they  knew  not  ?u)W  this  was  effected, 
and,  perhaps  in  mercy,  they  knew  not  from  what  a  glorious 
privilege  they  were  debarred.  Let  them  go  out  alone,  at 
the  solemn  hour  of  midnight,  and,  gazing  up  into  the  clear 
blue  depths  of  the  starry  firmament,  they  could  see  those 
calm,  silent  preachers  of  mute  eloquence,  looking  down 
upon  them  in  all  their  pure,  their  beautiful  serenity.  But 
they  had  not  yet  learned  the  lore  of  these  bright  teachers, 
and  to  them  the  ''*  poetry  of  heaven  ^  was  a  blank, — a 
mystery !  . 

Perhaps  to  some  it  might  hardly  seem  possible  that  two 
simple  blessings  could  have  elevated  them  to  a  level  with 
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-^.  -.  .r  Todw  They  needed  hearing  through 
-  -r?«r-  l^t  of  intellect  might  penetrate  the 
.  ::ienrai  darkness  in  which  their  souls  were 
^-..^  ^  -.Ttr^ica^  that  attribute  which  angels  employ, 
.  _  .-  ^  niaiu — a  "little  lower  than  the  angels" — a 
«,.  ..n    I  mtercourse  and  improvement. 

T  'iiere  were  a  few  doomed  to  irretrievable 

— ^mi^l  for  man  to  exert  himself  to  effect  an 

--Li-  a    >t  rheir  condition,  and  this  has,  in  a  degree, 

•  r:!-i:;?iied  through  the  office  of  the  pen.     To  the 

r>  '\*io  dwelt  in    mental  darkness  and  material 

-.    >   n>ened  a  new  world;  and  rescued  from  the 

•  .    _   %:-^e  of  waters,"  they  stand  upon  the  hill-side  of 

^  -     - .  rt'uaini:  lessons  of  love,  and  purity,  and  truth,  in 

:      .-^ir  srars  above  them  and  on  the  earth  beneath. 

:»ev  niav  not  claim  an  equal  footing  with  their  more 

^.;  Srechren,  for  from  their  lips  no  "fluent  cataract  of 

^^^^  .1*  ^av  e'er  burst  forth,  but  on  its  noiseless  mission 

»  V    *cu  rnav  send  abroad  their  thoughts — and  O !  methinks, 

,    ,  1  riie  jjlories  of  the  better  land  are  opened  to  our  view, 

^    '.^tJiiue  of  the  mute  will  be  the  first  to  swell  the  choral 

X  »»u   unto   him    who   sitteth   on  the   "  Great   White 

I't.vtieV  M.  T. 

HOPE. 

HoiH*  is  the  union  of  expectation  and  desire  nestling  in 

•  ic  Kv^oin  of  every  individual,  and  seems  to  spring  from 

•  o  5^hU  to  the  object  upon  which  it  is  exercised.  It  is 
-viv  brilliant  and  illumines  a  great  deal  more  the  dark 
x^onos  of  life,  when  it  is  associated  with  warm  and  enthu- 
sia<Mo  foelings  pouring  forth  from  the  heart,  than  when  it 
is  w  about  them.     It  is  the  aurora  which  diffuses  rays  of 
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bright  expectation  over  the  unfortunate  brow,  as  it  leads  the 
afflicted  to  find  comfort  and  happiness  by  the  receipt  of 
that  after  which  their  hope  has  long  been  lingering.  It  is 
the  joyous  life  of  the  soul,  and  promise  of  all  that  is 
good  and  beautiful  to  come.  O  Hope  !  thou  art  the 
glorious  light  of  angels  that  beams  over  their  celestial 
pathway,  and  the  lantern  of  all  men,  from  the  youthful  to 
the  hoary-haired,  that  illuminates  their  way  up  to  God's 
grand  and  magnificent  mansion  of  eternal  felicity  beyond 
the  starry  veil,  where  they  receive  a  crown  of  everlasting 
glittering  hope.  Without  thee,  we  should  inevitably  faint 
and  sink  into  the  depths  of  distress,  sorrow  and  adversity, 
and  at  last  become  victims  of  dark  despair,  for  thou  hast 
been  and  wilt  ever  be  as  the  balm  of  life.  How  often  have 
we  turned  to  thee  and  been  gladdened  and  sometimes 
made  over-joyous  by  thy  tender  smiles,  cheered  by  thy 
bright  promise  and  kindly  persuaded  by  thy  sunshine  to 
come  toward  thy  exquisite  home,  the  Heavenly  Paradise, 

Of  all  the  passions  which  influence  the  human  mind, 
none  has  the  same  power  to  raise  and  soothe  the  drooping 
spirits  as  hope.  It  is  the  warm  friend  of  all,  and  cheers 
even  the  saddest  heart 

When  a  condemned  criminal  is  called  to  the  execution, 
ha%T[ng  but  one  short  hour  to  live,  he  can  rely  on  hope  for 
support,  and  by  its  softening  assistance  can  fearlessly  pass 
through  the  dark  scene  that  is  to  follow,  and  meet  his  doom 
\vith  courage  and  composure. 

When  a  poor  invalid  languishes  on  his  sick  bed,  he  leans 
on  the  fostering  hand  of  hope  for  aid,  and  is  finally  borne 
to  the  spiritual  home  of  eternal  happiness  on  its  downy 
wings. 

The  hardy  mariner,  after  having  wandered  over  the 
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vast  waste  of  the  deep  waters  for  many  years  and  become 
a  stranger  to  his  home  and  all  those  with  whom  he  was 
formerly  acquainted,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  but  still  un- 
daunted, seeks  his  hammock  and  falls  into  the  tiny  arms  of 
sweet  sleep.  Then  the  merciful  angel  of  hope  happily 
comes  forth,  and  takes  him,  in  fancy,  back  to  his  favorite 
home  from  which  he  had  been  separated  for  so  long  a  period, 
and  where  he  sees  his  Kttle  ones  playing  by  their  mother  s 
side  and  asking  her  when  their  dear  father  will  return. 
He  then  fondly  clasps  them  in  his  arms  and  presses  them 
to  his  throbbing  heart ;  but  suddenly,  the  cry  of  a  ship- 
wreck is  heard  throughout  his  ship,  and  awakes  him  from 
his  slumber.  His  vessel  has  struck  upon  the  rocks,  and 
the  furious  waves,  lashed  by  the  relentless  winds,  rend  the 
noble  craft  into  a  thousand  pieces ;  yet  his  heart  does  not 
fail  him,  for  the  happy  scene  of  his  late  sleep  still  nerves 
him  up,  and  hope,  with  her  sweet  voices  animates  him 
untiringly,  till,  after  days  and  nights  of  suffering,  he  ulti- 
mately finds  that  he  is  fast  approaching  his  native  land,  and 
hope  tenderly  whispers  to  him,  saying,  that  his  home  is  near. 
His  heart  beats  with  unsurpassed  delight  when  he  springs 
upon  the  shore  of  his  beloved  native  land,  and  hope 
earnestly  urges  him  to  proceed  to  his  rural  cottage,  where 
he  meets  all  the  members  of  his  family  with  inexpressible 
joy  and  happiness. 

Though  the  indigent  deaf  mutes  are  reft  of  the  inestima- 
ble gifts  of  hearing  and  speech,  they  can,  by  the  vivifying 
help  of  hope,  be  enabled  to  live  a  life  of  peace  and  enjoy- 
ment on  this  planet,  for  hope,  from  time  to  time,  tells  them 
that  when  the  hour  comes  which  summons  the  soul  from 
its  dwelling  of  clay  to  the  unseen  world,  they  will  have  a 
home  of  everlasting  and  unparalleled  happiness  in  the 
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Jerusalem  above,  where  the  first  joy  of  their  hearing  will 
be  the  music  of  heaven,  and  their  language  that  of  angels. 
Thus,  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  this  life,  hope  is  always 
with  us  cheering  us  in  our  irksome  pilgrimage,  and  if  dis- 
appointment or  trouble  besets  us,  and  the  future  looks  dark, 
without  a  ray  of  light  to  illumine  our  pathway,  we  should 
always  cling  to  the  bright  angel  of  hope,  who  will  never 
refuse  to  comfort  us  in  the  sad  hours  of  our  sorrow,  distress, 
or  misfortune. 

H..  C.  IL 

KNOWLEDGE. 

To  him  who  does  not  willfully  shut  his  eyes  to  the 
changeful  and  varied  scenes  of  the  life-drama  enacting  all 
around  him,  and  who  rightly  reasons  from  causation  to  re- 
sults, no  argument  will  be  necessary  in  support  of  the 
time-honored  saying,  "Knowledge  is  power."  It  needs, 
however,  to  be  taken  with  some  limitations,  for  unless 
knowledge  be  practical  as  well  as  theoretical,  it  wants  the 
essential  element  of  power,  if  by  "  power  "  is  meant  the 
ability  to  influence  mind  or  matter.  In  other  words,  it  is 
necessary,  in  order  that  knowledge  may,  indeed,  be  power, 
that  he  who  possesses  it  have  the  skill  requisite  to  bring  it 
to  his  assistance  in  accomplishing  any  desired  purpose. 

The  capacity  to  acquire  knowledge,  and  the  suscepti- 
bility of  sensations  of  pleasure  from  its  possession,  are 
among  the  peculiar  birth-rights  of  the  human  race,  and 
form  some  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  distinguish- 
ing mankind  from  the  rest  of  the  animal  creation. 

Knowledge  may  be  distinguished  as  theoretical  and 
practical.  Theoretical  knowledge  may  be  defined  as  the 
distinct  and  certain  perception  of  the  principles  which  lie 
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at  the  foundation  of  all  the  phenomena  presented  in  nature, 
art  or  mind,  as  well  as  an  acquaintance  with  the  facts 
which  have  been  learned  from  observation  and  experience. 
By  practical  knowledge  we  mean  the  ability  to  bring  our 
knowledge  of  principles  and  facts  to  our  aid  in  the  attain- 
ment of  any  object  which  may  appear  desirable,  whether 
this  object  be  the  subjection  of  the  elements  to  our  will* 
that  they  may  contribute  to  our  comfort,  or  to  influence  the 
minds  and  actions  of  our  fellow  men. 

He  who  possesses  these  two  kindsof  knowledge  combined 
is  a  wise  man,  although  he  may  never  have  seen  the  inter- 
ior of  a  college,  while  he,  who  possesses  them  not,  has  no  claim 
to  wisdom,  no  matter  though  he  may  have  spent  the  best 
portion  of  his  life  in  the  acquisition  of  learning. 

Knowledge,  in  its  nature,  is  eminently  progressive  and 
ever  increasing,  as  when  a  person  is  ascending  a  mountain 
the  sphere  of  his  vision  is  continually  expanding  \vith 
every  upward  step.  When  the  infant  first  opens  its  eyes 
to  the  light  and  becomes  conscious  of  the  presence  of  out- 
ward objects,  it  commences  the  acquiring  of  knowledge, 
and  takes  the  first  step  in  the  narrow  path  leading  upward 
and  onward  through  eternity,  always  advancing,  yet  never 
reaching  a  point  where  it  may  be  said,  "Thus  far  hast  thou 
gone :  no  farther  shalt  thou  go ;"  and  resembling  in  this 
respect  the  progress  of  an  ascending  infinite  series,  for 
knowledge  is  as  illimitable  in  its  extent  as  the  power  and 
wisdom  of  Him  to  whom  "the  wisdom  of  man  is  foolish- 
ness." 

What  a  brilliant  prospect  for  immortal  beings  is  presen- 
ted in  this  capability  for  indefinite  attainments  in  know- 
ledge !  What  a  glorious  birth-right  to  be  bom  to !  Shall 
we,  like  Esau,  despise  our  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage  ? 
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Having  thus  stated  a  few  general  ideas  respecting  the  na- 
ture of  knowledge,  we  will  proceed  to  mention  some  of 
the  benefits  which  it  confers.  These  are  nimierous,  but  time 
will  permit  only  a  brief  notice  of  a  few  of  the  most  obvious. 

One  of  these  we  have  incidentally  remarked  upon  al- 
ready. It  is  the  influence  which  superior  knowledge  en- 
ables its  possessor  to  exert  upon  the  persons  and  objects 
by  which  he  is  surrounded.  What  causes  the  difference 
which  we  obserc^e  between  man  and  man,  for  which  natu- 
ral causes  are  insufficient  to  accomit,  if  it  be  not  owing  to 
the  different  degrees  of  knowledge  possessed  hy  each  ? 
What  gave  to  Napoleon  the  mighty  influence  which  he 
was  enabled  to  exercise  1  It  will,  perhaps,  be  said  that  it 
was  his  genius.  But  granting  all  that  may  be  said  of  the 
genius  of  this  remarkable  man,  he  never  could  have  ac- 
complished what  he  did  without  preeminent  knowledge, 
and  the  strongest  evidence  of  his  genius  is  the  amount  of 
knowledge  which  he  acquired  and  reduced  to  practice. 

Could  Newton  have  made  his  glorious  <liscovery  of  the 
laws  which  regulate  the  motion  of  the  planets  in  their 
orbits,  a  discovery  with  which  his  name  will  be  associated 
till  the  latest  ages  as  one  of  those  who,  in  the  peaceful 
walks,  of  life  have  honored  their  race,  without  the  aid  of  a 
mind  not  only  well  stored  with  knowledge,  but  enlarged 
and  strengthened  by  the  mental  discipline  acquired  in  the 
process  of  its  acquisition. 

This  enlargement  and  strengthening  of  the  intellectual 
powers, by  knowledge  and  the  labor  necessary  in  obtaining 
it,  is  on  the  same  principle  as  the  strengthening  of  the  body 
by  proper  food  and  exercise. 

Another  benefit  is  that  it  enables  us  to  shun  many  evils 
into  which  we  might  otherwise  fall.     How  many  have 
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mourned  their  ignorance  when  it  was  too  late  to  avert  the 
consequences.  "My  people  are  destroyed  for  lack  of 
knowledge/'  says  the  inspired  writer.  Another  and  not 
the  least  among  the  benefits  which  it  confers  is  to  be  found 
in  the  pleasure  which  all  rightly  constituted  minds  derive 
fropi  its  mere  possession,  apart  from  any  consideration  of 
the  uses  to  which  it  may  be  applied.  In  fact,  knowledge 
is  a  jealous  mistress,  and  rarely  confers  all  the  favors  which 
are  in  her  gift  upon  those  who  seek  her  for  what  she  has, 
rather  than  for  what  she  is. 

Knowledge  is  to  be  acquired,  like  any  other  good  things 
by  effort,  often  severe  and  protracted ;  but  this  should  not 
discourage  us,  for  we  all  well  know  that  nothing  worth 
possessing  in  this  world  or  the  next  is  to  be  obtained  with- 
out exertion.  The  paths  which  we  are  obliged  to  tread, 
are  not  always  strewed  with  flowers,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
are  often  obstructed  by  thorns,  and  otherwise  beset  with 
difficulties  which  test  the  sincerity  of  her  votaries.  There 
are  three  modes  in  which  knowledge  may  be  obtained, 
which  are,  study,  observation,  and  experience. 

Study  is.  not  always  as  pleasant  as  we  could  desire, 
especially  when  the  subject  does  not  interest  us,  or  does 
not  suit  our  peculiar  tastes ;  but  it  should  be  kept  in  mind 
that  the  different  subjects,  to  which  our  attention  is  called, 
are  parts  of  a  harmonious  whole  in  which  no  individual 
member  can  well  be  omitted  without  marring  the  propor- 
tions of  the  structure.  When,  for  instance,  we  are  toiling 
through  the  often  wearisome  length  of  a  mathematica! 
investigation,  we  can  bear  in  mind  that  one  of  the  princi- 
pal purposes  of  mathematical  studies  is  to  impart  vigor  and 
accuracy  to  the  operations  of  the  intellect,  and  thus  fit  it 
for  the  task  of  overcoming  the  difficulties  which  beset  our 
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b,  and  obstruct  our  progress  in  other  departments  of 
knowledge.  So  with  the  study  of  language,  the  acquisition 
of  a  foreign  language  helps  us  to  a  clearer  comprehension 
of  the  principles  upon  which  our  own  is  founded. 

We  acquire  knowledge  by  observation,  for  when  an  ob- 
ject is  presented  to  our  view,  and  we  attentively  consider 
its  several  parts,  we  learn  its  nature,  construction  and  use. 
And  from  observation  of  the  effects  produced  by  any  par- 
ticular agent,  we  derive  our  knowledge  of  the  quahties  of 
that  agent,  and  the  principles  upon  which  it  acts. 

Knowledge  is  also  gained  by  experience,  though  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  this  mode  of  acquiring  it  is  very 
often  a  painful  one,  and  the  knowledge  thus  obtained 
frequently  arrives  too  late  to  be  of  service.  It  has,  how- 
ever, this  recommendation,  that  what  is  thus  learned  is 
thoroughly  learned,  and  even  fools  may  learn  in  this  way 
what  they  can  in  no  other,  as  when  in  too  eager  pursuit  of 
a  rose,  we  learn  that  there  are  thorns  as  well  as  flowers. 

How  should  we  pursue  knowledge  t  ^  Should  it  be  by 
fits  and  spells  like  the  changeful  wind,  at  one  moment 
driving  the  noble  ship  proudly  over  the  waves,  at  the  next 
subsiding  into  a  calm  t  Or  should  it  be  with  an  earnest- 
ness and  steadfastness  of  purpose,  giving  evidence  of  a 
determination  to  gain  the  object  in  view,  thus  proving  that 
we  regard  that  object  as  worth  the  labor  it  may  cost. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  should  guard  against  the  tendency 
to  make  learning  the  only  end  of  life.  It  is  our  duty  to 
improve  our  minds,  but  it  is  not  our  duty  to  make  an  idol 
of  mere  knowledge,  sacrificing  health  and  life  in  our  devo- 
tion. Temperance  is  good  in  all  things,  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  not  excepted.  We  were  not  made  with  such 
mental  and  physical  capacities,  in  order  that  we  might  ruin 
niind  and  body  by  attempting  to  crowd  into  a  few  months, 
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or  even  years,  what,  was  intended  to  be  the  work  of  a  life- 
time to  begin.  Be  life  long  or  short,  it  will  be  our  own 
fault  if  it  is  not  long  enough  to  accomplish  the  purpose  for 
which  we  were  called  into  being,  to  take  the  first  steps  in 
a  course  of  improvement  that  is  to  continue  not  only 
through  all  time,  but  when  time  shall  be  no  more,  and  the 
Heavens  and  the  Earth  among  the  things  that  were. 

W.  W.  A. 

The  examination  of  all  the  classes  having  been  conclu- 
ded, and  the  President  having  taken  the  chair,  the 
committee  reported  the  following  list  of  pupils  of  five  and 
six  years  standing,  as  worthy  of  being  recommended  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  re-selection  for  an  additional  term 
of  instruction. 

Of  Jive  years  standing, 
Andrew  J.  Gardner,  .    Dorcas  Bailey, 

Isaac  Van  Velsor,  Delia  LaBarre, 

William  B.  Burget,  Elizabeth  Skelly, 

David  Hill,  WilHam  Lucius  Gilbert, 

Joel  E.  Andrews,  Harriet  M.  Robbins, 

James  S.  Livingston,  Ellen  A.  Seaman, 

Peter  Schuester,  Rhoda  McGuire, 

Leonard  Lake,  Ann  M.  Brophy, 

Thomas  H.  Nichols,  Elizabeth  CoghUn. 

Six  years  standing. 
Sylvanus  B.  Smith,  Mary  Jane  Mallinson, 

John  Ryan,  Louisa  Ann  Warts, 

Edwin  Southwick,  Margaret  M.  Bower, 

David  Wilson, 

Charles  H.  Ferris,  Charlotte  Z.  Bradford, 

Francis  C.  Hertwick, 
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Margaret  Backer, 
Elizabeth  Van  Zandt, 
Catharine  B.  Wilson, 
Helen  Maria  Tompkins. 


William  W.  Miles, 
Robert  McCormack, 
Harrison  E.  Fitch, 
Jaques  S.  Williamson, 
Chauncey  Ketcham, 
William  Litts, 
Hubbard  W.  Ross, 

The  President  presented  certificates  of  good  character 
and  standing  to  the  following  named  pupils  who  had  com- 
pleted the  term  of  five  years'  instruction : 


William  Chestney, 
James  S.  Livingston, 
Peter  Schuester, 
William  Bert  Burget, 
Andrew  J.  Gardner, 
Leonard  Lake, 
Thomas  H.  Nichols, 
Isaac  Van  Velsor, 
Joel  E.  Andrews, 
Henry  Mathewson, 
Daniel  P.  Marcy, 
Peter  S.  Housel, 
John  Van  Riper  Halsey, 
Charles  Pitt, 

The  President  then  presented  diplomas  to  the  following 
named  pupils  who  had  completed  the  full  course  of  seven 
years'  study. 

Charlotte  Conklin, 
Susan  M.  Harrison, 
Emily  Mead, 
Ellen  Cassidy, 


Mary  Ross, 

Margaret  Ellen  Williams, 
Harriet  M.  Robbins, 
Elizabeth  Coghlin, 
Dorcas  Bailey, 
Ann  Maria  Brophy, 
Delia  LaBarre, 
Joanna  Macauley, 
Rhoda  McGuire, 
Ellen  Althouse  Seaman, 
Martha  Jane  Works, 
Elizabeth  Skelly, 
Sarah  Frances  Spicer. 


Theodore  Matteson, 
Charles  O'Hara, 
Michael  M.  Laughlin, 
John  Wilkes  Chandler, 
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Z  '^'  -.iL  W^  Spicer,  Ellen  Donovan, 

J    -  ^  ^'1-  Sarah  Ireland. 

<  jertrude  Augusta  Boughton, 

In  ,onclusioii,  the  committee  would  report,  that,  after 
n-  "Host  patient  and  faithful  examination  of  the  several 
le'^ortments  of  the  institution ;  its  domestic  arrangements, 

noTTic  tensed  by  neatness,  comfort  and  economy ;  its  me- 
.iiaiucol  departments,  in  which  many  of  the  pupils  are 
rrred  tor  honorable  self-support ;  its  intellectual  and  moral 
ienartments^  in  which  they  are  informed  concerning  all 
i<etul  knowledge,  and  above  all,  made  acquainted  with  the 

mher  truths  and  hopes  of  our  blessed  religion,  they  are 
iu;;pv  to  pronounce  the  institution  in  the  most  prosperous 
•jind  dourishing  condition. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

WILLIAM  ADAMS. 
BENJAMIN  E.  WINTHEOP. 
PEOSPEE  M-  WETMOEE. 
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Hon.  Henrt  S.  Raivdall, 

Secretary  of  State^ 

Rev.  William  Adams,  D.  D., 
Benjamin  R.  Winthrop,  Esq., 
Prosper  M.  Wetmore,  Esq., 

Committee  of  Examination. 

I  submit  herewith  the  customary  annual  schedule  of  the 
classes,  and  the  programme  of  studies  for  the  year,  design- 
ed for  the  twofold  purpose  of  facilitating  the  task  of 
examination,  and  of  placing  on  record  the  standing  of  each 
pupil,  and  the  ground  gone  over  by  each  class.  It  begins, 
you  will  perceive,  with  the  least  advanced  class,  the  thir- 
teenth, and  ends  with  the  most  advanced,  the  High  Class, 
the  highest  number  denoting,  as  is  customary,  the  youngest 
class. 

For  some  years  past,  the  average  annual  number  of 
admissions  into  the  Institution  has  been  nearly  fifty.  A 
few  of  these  have  received  some  previous  instruction^ 
either  here  in  former  years,  or  in  European,  or  other 
American  schools  for  deaf  mutes,  or  at  their  homes,  and 
a  few  are  semi  mutes  who  learned  to  read  before  becom- 
ing deaf.  These,  especially  the  latter^  are  qualified  to  be 
placed  at  once  in  a  class  more  or  less  advanced.  We  have 
received  some  semi  mutes,  who  were  found  qualified  for 
admission  into  the  High  Class  at  their  first  entrance. 

11 
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_    _--f.   here  remain  usually  from  thirty-five  to 

.     .^e  rnnes  fifty  or  more,  who  are  wholly 

_:-^e.  or  know  at  most  but  a  few  single 

"    -•  :.rm  tfie  elementary  classes  of  each  year, 

.  r:-^  jre  lOTally  two,  and  sometimes   three,  the 

_    :-.  I  jtaffi  should  contain  about  twenty  pupils, 

i^  j^ittcr^  -fit  other  circumstances  will  permit     Thus  it 

.lu:,  both  this  year  and  the  year  preceding,  the 

lew  pupils  made  necessary  three  new  classes, 

izie  years  previous,  there  had  been  but  two 


,  ,is?esof  the  same  year,  the  one  to  which  pre- 

•  r  i^  J2?5« gned,  in  the  numerical  order,  contains  the 

.   -   —.rii^g  pupils  of  tnat  year,  especially  those  who, 

«  r   ir^  entrance,  were   found  able  to  write  a  few 

.  .>.     ::'  a  third  class  is  formed,  it  usually  consists  of 

-<  y  •  jik  who  entered  much  after  the  beginning  of  the 

;  ..it.^  broken  in  upon  hy  the  resignation  of  an  instructor, 

.V  ii>t  sjurrangement  of  the  classes  usually  continues  for 

^vuc  i>ur  years.     Some  pupils  from  absence,  ill  health,  or 

.  vKT  CiJUJses,  may  fall  behind  their  classes,  and  have  to  be 

:rnid^*rreil  to*  lower  class;  but  on  the  whole  the  class 

v\Mit::tuetJ  together,  under  the  same  instructor,  for  the  first 

AHir  or  five  years.     After  about  four  years,  in  some  cases 

*ttv>t\\  lu  others  less,  so  many  of  the  pupils  will  have  been 

rv^tK»\ ahI  prematurely  by  their  friends  that  the  classes  fall 

>:tv*rt  of  their  numbers.     The  inferior  class  of  the  year  is 

vIus^^vJmhI,  the  better  portion  of  its  members  joining  the 

v;(viior  class  of  the  same  year,  and  the  rest  being  dis- 

lutnUinl  among  the  classes  below. 

b\\>m  thi^so    remarks  it  will  be  understood,  that  the 
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standing  assigned  in  this  schedule  is  that  of  the  major  part 
of  the  class,  there  being  in  several  of  th6  classes  pupils  who 
have  been  under  instruction  a  longer  or  shorter  term  than 
the  generality  of  the  class. 

In  theory  it  is  doubtless  very  desirable  that  each  whole 
class  should  enter  together,  continue  the  entire  term  under 
the  same  instructor,  and  graduate  together.  But  the  ex- 
planations given  above  show  that  this  is  impracticable. 
Even  if  instructors  never  left  us  before  the  term  of  gradua- 
tion of  their  classes,  most  of  the  classes  would  become 
thinned  out  to  one  half  of  the  requisite  number,  long  ere 
the  end  of  seven  years.  Generally  speaking,  however,  the 
superior  class  of  each  year  is  kept  pretty  much  together^ 
under  the  same  teacher  to  the  close  of  their  term. 

The  principle  of  classification,  however,  it  will  be  inferred 
from  what  has  already  been  said,  is  the  capacity  and  actual 
progress  of  the  pupil,  rather  than  the  term  of  instruction, 
When  a  pupil  is  found  much  behind  the  class,  it  is  obviously 
both  for  his  advantage  and  for  theirs  to  remove  him  to  a* 
class  where  he  can  take  a  new  start,  find  himself  at  least 
on  the  common  level,  and  no  longer  retard  the  progress  of 
his  companions  by  obliging  them  to  wait  for  bis  unequal 
steps. 

The  difliculties  in  the  way  of  the  instruction  of  deaf 
mutes  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact,  already  noted,  that 
children  and  youth,  who  happened  to  learn  to  read  before 
the  loss  of  hearing,  and  who  have  found  a  self- 
culture  in  reading  to  relieve  the  dreary  social  isolation 
of  their  lot,  when  sent  here  for  further  advantages  of 
education,  are  found  qualified  to  enter  the  highest  class  of 
the  Institution,  and  are,  in  fact,  often  superior  to  the  average 
of  its  members.     Seven  years  of  the  best  instruction  and 
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most  persevering  effort  are  usually  insufficient  to  place  the 
deaf  mute  from  birth  on  the  same  level,  as  regards  skill  in 
language,  which  is  easily  and  spontaneously  attained  by 
any  child  of  good  capacity  who  has  acquired  language 
through  the  ear. 

Hence  it  will  be  justly  inferred,  that  the  great  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  a  deaf  mute's  acquisition  of  language,  is  in 
the  fact,  that  words  can  never  be  to  him  what  they  are  to 
those  who  hear.  To  a  deaf  mute,  the  words  of  our 
language  are  what  to  us  are  the  written  words  of  a  language 
the  powers  of  whose  letters  are  lost,  as  for  instance,  the 
inscriptions  found  among  the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  if  we  could 
suppose  a  key  furnished  to  the  meaning  of  each  word,  while 
its  sound  continues  unknown.  Any  one  who  will  make  the 
attempt  to  commit  to  memory  a  page  of  Arabic  or  Sanscrit, 
merely  by  the  written  forms  of  the  words  without  any  idea 
of  their  pronunciation,  will  be  in  a  condition  to  appreciate 
the  difficulties  which  deaf  mutes  have  to  overcome. 

This  peculiarity  of  the  case,  joined  to  another  peculiarity 
in  the  structure  and  genius  of  the  language  of  gestures, 
which  forms  at  the  outset  the  only  mode  of  communication 
with  our  pupils,  and  to  the  usually  very  backward  mental 
development  of  the  latter  when  they  first  come  to  us  for 
instruction,  makes  it  necessary  to  begin  with  the  very 
simplest  elements  both  of  language  and  of  thought,  witii 
short  and  simple  words,  short  and  simple  sentences,  and 
the  most  simple  and  fiimiUar  ideas. 

Form  this  beginning,  as  exemplified  in  the  exercises  of 
the  youngest  class,  it  is  our  aim  to  advance,  not  by  sudden 
and  violent  efforts,  but  by  a  slow,  regular  and  philosophical 
progress,  to  the  grade  of  attainment  of  which  our  present 
High  Class  is  an  example. 
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And  it  is  no  less  true  in  the  religious  than  in  the  intel- 
lectual instruction  of  our  pupils,  that  we  have  to  begin 
with  the  beginning,  and  watch  patiently  the  gradual  unfold- 
ing of  the  capacities  to  receive  higher  instruction.  No 
sectarian  instruction  is  given;  the  great  object  is  to  enable 
the  pupil,  ere  he  goes  from  us,  to  read  the  Bible  for  himself; 
and  till  this  abiUty  is  attained,  we  devote  the  Saturday 
lesson  and  the  study  of  the  Sabbath,  to  the  acquisition  of 
an  outline  of  Scripture  history,  written  in  simple  language, 
and  to  the  inculcation  of  those  great  points  of  faith  in 
which  all  Christians  agree. 

The  mechanical  and  domestic  departments  of  the  In- 
gtitution  will  also  be  submitted  to  your  inspection.  The 
restdts  of  the  former  will  be  shown  in  the  shape  of  books 
bound  and  ftimiture  made  for  the  the  Institution,  and  in  • 
much  of  the  clothing  and  shoes  of  the  pupils  made  in  our 
own  shops.  Of  the  management  of  the  domestic  depart- 
ment, an  inspection  of  the  building  *and  the  general 
appearance  of  the  pupils  will  enable  you  to  judge. 
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THIRTEENTH  CLASS. 

I.    Names. 

Males.  Females. 

William  Linan,  Susan  Fitzpatrick, 

John  Scannel,  Ann  Hanlow, 

John  Baird,  Caroline  C.  Hotxjhkin, 

William  S.  Smith,  Bridget  Lee, 

Alonzo  Collins,  Anna  Carrol, 

Moses  Heyman,  Christiana  Roemer. 
Thomas  Ward. 

Males,  7.  Females,  6.  Total,  13. 

Taught  hy  Catharine  Blauvelt. 
n.  Standing — One  year. 

HL  Studies. 

''Elementary  Lessons^  The  class  have  gone  over  and 
reviewed  eighty-one  lessons  of  this  book,  embracing  a 
vocabulary  of  the  different  parts  of  speech,  and  the  singu- 
lar and  plural  of  nouns,  adjectives  in  common  use,  and  the 
two  present  tenses  of  the  verb. 

2.  Penmanship.  Exercises  in  the  use  of  the  pencil. 

''Scripture  Lessons^  Two  sections  embracing  some  of 
the  attributes  of  God. 

TWELFTH  CLASS. 
L  Names. 
Males.  Females. 

William  Brennan,  Ellen  F.  Barry, 

Charles  Sweet.  Mary  Brown, 
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Julia  Conklin, 
Catharine  Donovan, 
Sarah  A.  Glass, 
Salina  Green, 
Martha  E.  Lewis. 
Elizabeth  Pottinger, 
Catharine  Saunders, 
Catharine  Steele, 
Hellena  Tanner. 
Males.  2.  Females,  11.  Total,  13. 

T(^ught  by  Geo.  B.  Safford. 

II.  Standing— r-From  eight  to  ten  months 
III.  Studies. 

1.  ^ElemeTUary  Lessons"  The  class  have  gone  over 
one  hundred  and  ten  lessons  of  this  book,  embracing  a 
vocabulary  of  the  different  parts  of  speech,  th^  singular 
and  plural  of  nouns,  adjectives  in  common  use,  the  inflec- 
tions of  the  verb  in  the  present  actual,  and  habitual  tenses, 
the  use  of  the  prepositions,  the  article,  the  conjunction,  andj 
the  pronouns,  and  miscellaneous  questions. 

2.  Penmanship.    Daily  practice  in  the  use  of  the  crayon. 

3.  NumherSj  in  figures  and  words  to  one  hundred,  count- 
ing by  two  and  by  five. 

4.  ""Scripture  Lessons!*  Four  sections  comprehending 
the  nature  and  attributes  of  God,  and  the  moral  and  social 
duties  of  man. 

ELEVENTH  CLASS. 

I.  Names. 

Males.  Females. 

George  H.  Bristol,  Lucy  M.  Aldridge, 

Dennis  H.  Brophy,  Catharine  L.  Brewer, 


MS. 


Mary  Jane  Bnsh^ 
Eliza  Calhoun, 
Margaret  Hanley,. 
Augusta  Flass, 
Sarah  E.  Putnam. 


Tattle. 

-  A    •.  Females,  7.  Total,  16. 

Taught  by  Melancthon  Storrs. 
IL  Standing — One  year. 
TIL    Studies. 
^'T^4fmemfarjf  Lessons'*    Embracing  one  hundred  and 
••    -<»!«asi.  including,  in  addition  to  the  subjects  «ium- 
--...•i.  ji  :ie  preceding  class,  the  present,  perfect  and  fu- 
•  'r  >:nsi»  of  the  verb  ;    affirmation  and    negation,  the 
-T^-tZLirie.  personal  pronouns,  and  the  article,  the, 
i  yitmkrs,  in  figures  and  words, 
i  '^Scr^^re  Lessons"  to  section  VIL 

TENTH  CLASS. 
I.  Names. 

Females. 
Harriet  A.  Stewart, 
Ellen  Theobald, 
Sarah  Forrest, 
Wealthy  Woodward, 
Sarah  J.  Coddington, 
Susan  Bailey, 
Ann  A.  Williams, 
Helen  A.  Bender. 
Females,  8.  Total,  14. 

Taught  by  O.  D.  Helmer. 


Males. 
F-:i^Uuui  Rundle, 
Ckvvge  W,  Austin, 
Charles  W,  Vantine, 
Benjamin  H.  B.  Alden, 
Jert^miah  Shumway, 
Robert  Theodore  Bailey. 


AfiUes,  6. 
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11.  Standing. 
The  majority  of  this  chas  have  been  under  instruction 
nearly  two  yeare.    A  few  entered  during  the  pr^ent  term. 

m.  gtudies. 

1.  ""Elementary  Lessons"  The  class  have  gone  over 
and  reviewed  one  hundred  and  seventy-iive  lessons  of  this 
book,  embracing  more  than  a  hundred  different  verbs,  with 
their  iitflectionB  in  liie  actual  and  habitual  present,  the 
perfect  and  future  tenses ;  a  vocabulary  of  nouns  in  tiie 
singular  and  pural ;  examples  of  the  use  of  the  other  parts 
of  speech ;  various  forms  of  questions  and  answers,  and 
forming  sentences  on  given  words  and  phrases. 

2.  Penmanship.     Daily  exercises  during  three  months. 
8.  Numbers,  in  figures  and  words  to  one  hundred,  and 

exercises  in  simple  addition. 

4.  **Bcriptfire  Lessons/*  Part  First,  embracing  the  ideas 
of  God,  the  Soul  and  Creation. 

NINTH  CLASS. 
I.  Names. 
Males.  Females. 

James  M.  Keyser,  Julia  M.  Hawley, 

Dennis  Mahoney,  Amanda  Dunning, 

Michael  Ahem,  Ann  Maria  Bush, 

Levinus  W.  Van  Zandt,  Elizabeth  Pepinger, 
William  H.  Cookingham,  Sarah  E.  Campbell, 
Washington  Van  Cortlandt,  Julia  A.  Livingston, 
Mason  Hilts,  Eliza  P.  Woodworth, 

John  Larue,  Catharine  Robinson, 

James  Crippext  Lucina  E.  KenfieldL 

Almira  Warren. 
Males,  9.  Females,  10.  Total,  19. 

Taught  hy  Elizabeth  C.  Bacon. 
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n.  Standing-^Two  years. 
HI.  Studies. 

1.  ^^Elementary  Lessons^  Finished  from  lesson  one 
hundred  and  ten,  embracing  verbs,  transitive  and  intransi- 
tive, in  the  various  tenses  of  the  indicative  mood ;  imper- 
sonal and  auxiliary  verbs ;  the  use  of  the  definite  article, 
the ;  the  pronouns  as  applied  to  persons  and  objects ;  the 
preposition  of^  as  denoting  property,  parts  of  a  whole, 
quality,  position,  &c. ;  the  most  common  adjectives,  together 
with  ac^ectives  that  follow  the  substantive  verb  ;  adverbs 
of  time  and  quality ;  the  conjunction  that^  and  others  in  use. 

2.  Penrrumship,  Half  an  hour  s  exercise  three  times  a 
week,  during  the  last  four  months. 

3.  Arithmetic.  Exercises  twice  a  week,  in  simple  addi- 
tion only.     Abbott's  tables  have  been  used. 

4.  Composition.  Simple  stories  of  a  few  sentences  in 
length;  original  sentences  on  words,  and  occasionally 
letter-writing. 

5.  Dramng.  Short  lessons,  once  a  week,  have  been 
given  by  a  regular  professor  of  the  art. 

6.  Scripture  Lessons.  To  section  V,  part  II,  and  re- 
viewed. 

EIGHTH  CLASS. 

I.  Names. 

Males.  Females. 

Otis  Powell,  Elizabeth  Cook, 

Jabez  Shepherdson,  Martha  Dodge, 

Harley  W.  Nutting,  Emily  Thorne, 

Robert  Shepherdson,  Mary  Ann  Works, 

Calvin  Brown,  Juliet  Berry, 

Charles  P.  Seaman,  Rhoda  Ann  Wells, 
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John  Henry  Brown,  Mary  Louisa  Lockwood, 

John  Cahill,  Eliza  Washburn, 

Edward  Miles,  Nancy  M.  Robbins. 

Everett  Emmet  Jay, 
Merrit  Ostrander, 
Frederick  Boyer. 
Males,  12.  Females,  9.  Total,  21. 

Taught  by  Jane  T.  Meigs. 

11.  Standing — Two  years, 
m.  Studies. 

1.  ''Elementary  Lessons.'*  Finished  from  lesson  one 
hundred  and  ten,  and  reviewed  from  the  beginning  of  the 
book,  embracing  the  inflections  of  the  verb,  the  tenses  of 
the  verb,  to  be;  classification  of  nouns  according  to  sex; 
the  use  of  personal  pronouns  in  the  different  cases ;  the 
possessive  of  nouns,  the  verb,  to  have,  denoting  property 
and  corresponding  to  of  and  the  possessives— denoting 
possession  and  opposed  to  of  and  the  possessives;  the 
auxiliary  verbs,  may,  can,  must,  &c. ;  the  infinitive  mood 
and  tenses  formed  on  the  present  participles ;  the  inflections 
of  the  passive  verb;  the  use  of  the  conjunctions  that, 
and,  butj  or,  nor,  and  neither ;  adverbs  of  interrogation ; 
prepositions  in  common  use,  and  a  number  of  reading  les- 
sons in  the  form  of  short  narratives. 

2.  Translation  of  narratives  from  natural  signs. 

3.  Letter  writing. 

4.  Arithmetic — ^Exercises  in  addition. 

5.  Penmanship — Three  times  a  week. 

6.  Drawing — ^Exercises  with  the  crayon. 

7.  ^^ Scripture  lessons,'*  from  sections  5th,  part  I,  to  section 
7th,  part  II,  and  reviewed  from  the  beginning. 
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SEVENTH  CLASS. 
I.  Names. 

Males.  Females. 

John  Marum,  Dorothy  Vosseller, 

Owen  McCabe,  Ellen  Moore, 

Russell  Johnson,  Ann  Doyle, 

Valentine  Bradshaw,  Christiana  Rugg  Hardy, 

Hiram  Biram  Brown,  Sarah  Ann  Babcock, 

Charles  Pierson  Edwards,      Honora  Berkeley, 
Lewis  McKendree  Hill,         Elizabeth  Skelly, 
James  Gardner, 
Philip  Maybee  Parcells, 
Geo.  Washington  Schutt, 
Elijah  Rnshman  Blakeman, 
James  Edwin  Story, 
Charles  Coghlin. 
Males,  13.  Females,  7.  Total,  20. 

TaugJit  by  Isaac  Hoyt  Benedict. 

II.  Standing — Three  YeaiB. 
HI.  Studies. 
1.  ^^Elementary  lessons."     Finished  last  December. 
'2.  ^Course  of  Instruction^  part  HI,  embracing  history 
of  man,  and  chapter  on  Comparison. 

3.  Penmanship.  An  exercise  of  three  quarters  of  an 
hour,  every  Thursday  afternoon. 

4.  Composition,  embracing  short  narratives,  descriptions 
of  animals,  letter  writing,  religious  biographical  sketches, 
and  exercises  daily  in  forming  sentences  on  given  words 
and  phrases. 

5.  Arichmetic.  Exercises  in  simple  addition,  subtrac- 
tion, multiplication  and  division. 
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6.  Drmdng, 

7.  ""Scripture  Lessons^'  from  section  X  to  section  XXIX. 

SIXTH  CLASS. 

L  Names. 
Males.  Females.^ 

Sylvanus  B.  Smith,  Delia  La  Barre, 

AUred  Stryker,  Fanny  Brady, 

Joseph  Webster,  Adelia  Millot, 

John  Minard,  Fanny  J.  Ogden, 

William  T.  Parsons,  Nancy  A.  Barnhart, 

James  W.  Parker,  Dorcas  Bailey, 

John  Donovan,  Helen  A.  Brabrook, 

Jacob  Swartz,  Harriet  Poppino, 

Louis  Pigueron.  Lavinia  Darley, 

Harriet  Williams, 
Mary  L.  Goodrich. 
Males,  9.  Females,  11.  Total,  20. 

Taught  by  G.  C.  W.  Gamage. 

n.  Standing — Three  years. 

IIL  Studies. 

i.  ^J!i(e7nefUary  Lessons^  Reviewed  twice  from  lesson 
120,  embracing  present  and  past  participles,  present  tense, 
names  with  and  without  cuts,  transitive  and  intransitive 
verbs,  prepositions,  conjunctions,  a  vocabulary  and  reading 


2.  ""  Course  of  Instruction."  Part  III.  The  class  have 
gone  over  two  chapters  comprising  the  history  of  man, 
an  illustration  of  phrases  and  words,  the  comparison  of  in- 
feriority and  superiority,  the  comparison  of  numbers,  &c., 
and  fanuliar  expressions. 
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3.  Composition,     Exercises  in  simple  stories  and  in  sim- 
ple dialogues. 

4.  Penmanship.     Half  an  hour's  exercise  on  Tuesday 
and  Friday  afternoons. 

5.  Arithmetic.        Exercises    in     addition,    subtraction, 
multiplication  and  division. 

6.  Miscellaneous  questions  and  ansfwers. 

7.  Drawing.    Exercises  in  drawing  on  Monday  after- 
noons. 

8.  ^'Scripture  Lessons.'*     Finished  from  section  VII  to 
section  XXIII,  and  reviewed. 

FIFTH  CLASS. 


Males 
Charles  Brown, 
Thomas  H.  Nichols, 
Andrew  Jackson  Gardner, 
Peter  S.  Housel, 
John  Isaac  Kipp, 
William  G.  Harrison, 
John  Kelly, 
Timothy  Weeks, 
William  W.  Famam, 
Forman  Robbins, 
James  Ryer, 
Robert  G.  Harkness, 
Charles  Pitt, 
Ferdinand  A.  Beecher, 
William  H.  H.  Brewer, 
Patrick  Rowan, 
Theodore  Robert  Bailey, 
Males,  17. 


Names. 

Females. 
Fanny  L.  Freeman, 
Mary  Jane  Wiggins, 
Jane  Simons, 
Jane  Tanner, 
Eleanor  Laister, 
Elizabeth  Coghlin. 


Females,  6.  Total,  23. 

Taught  by  J.  W.  Gonklin. 
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ll.  Standing — Four  Years, 
m.  Studies. 

1.  ""  Course  of  Instruction '*  Part  III.  to  page  91,  embrac- 
ing history  of  man,  the  chapter  on  comparison  and  history 
of  animals  and  reviewed. 

2.  Pennumship.  Half  an  hour's  exercise  every  Wednes- 
day and  Friday. 

3.  Drawing.  Half  an  hour  s  exercise  every  Monday 
afternoon.  "  Chapman's  American  Drawing  Book,  No.  1, 
Primary  and  Elementary."  In  this  branch  the  class  have 
been  under  the  instnictibn  of  Professor  Knudsen. 

4.  Composition.    Exercises  in  stories  and  letter  writing. 

5.  Arithmetic.  Exercises  in  addition,  subtraction,  multi- 
plication and  division.  "  Davies'  Arithmetic,  Part  I,"  to 
page  22,  and  reviewed. 

6.  Scripture  Lessons^'*  from  section  XXI,  to  section 
XXX,  part  II,  and  reviewed. 

FOURTH  CLASS. 
1     Names. 

Males.  Females. 

Hiram  Dopp,  Gertrude  C.  Walter, 

John  W.  Wetteroth,  Susan  A.  Amerman, 

John  Brownwell,  Fanny  Smith, 

Melville  D.  Bartlett,  Sarah  L.  Wiley, 

William  McSweney,  Antoinette  A.  Noyes, 

Charles  W.  Strong,  Mary  O'Toole, 
Abraham  Albert  Barnes,        Esther  Eckerson, 

Sidney  J.  Vail,  Catharine  D.  Plass, 

Gilbert  Hicks.  Sabrina  Keyser, 
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Rosina  £.  Frothaisy 
Levinia  Sherman, 
Males,  9.  Females,  11.  Total,  20. 

TaugJU  by  Edward  Feet. 

IT.  Standing — Four  years. 
IIL  Studies. 

1.  ''Course  of  Instruction."  Fait  HI,,  to  page  92, 
embracing  the  history  of  man — compaiison  of  equality, 
superiority  and  inferiority,  and  the  history  of  ftnirnalg. 

2.  ''Course  of  Instruction**  Fart  II,  reviewed  to  page  109. 

3.  Geography.     Lessons  in  Part  II,  208  to  213  inclusive. 

4.  Arithmetic.    Addition  and  ^ibtraction, 

5.  History.  No  text  book  has  been  used,  but  the  history 
of  the  discovery  of  America,  and  the  conquest  of  Mexico, 
have  been  given  in  the  sign-language. 

6.  Scripture  Lessons.    Finished  and  review^. 

7.  Drawing.  Part  of  Wednesday  afternoon  has  been 
devoted  each  week  to  this  study,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  C.  W.  Knudsen. 

THIRD  CLASS. 
L  Names. 
Males.  females. 

Patrick  Clarke,  Mary  Ross, 

Leonard  Lake,  Margaret  E.  Williams, 

Isaac  Van  Velsor,  Catharine  B.  Wilson, 

Theodore  Matteson,  Harriet  Mary  Robbins, 

William  B.  Burget,  Helen  M.  Tompkins 

John  Van  Riper  Halsey,        Martha  Jane  Works> 
David  Hill.  Ellen  A.  Seaman, 

Rhoda  Maguire, 
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Ann  Maria  Brophy, 
Sarah  F.  Spicer, 
Emily  Mead, 
Joanna  Macaulay, 
Elizabeth  Goghlin. 
Malesy  7.  Females,  13.  Total,  20. 

Taught  by  Willum  H.  Weeks. 

IL  fitaadittg— Five  years. 
IIL  Studies. 

1.  ^'Course  of  Instruction.**  Part  III,  embracing  the 
history  of  man  and  animals ;  the  irregidar  verbs  and  a 
description  of  the  months. 

2.  Ari^metic.  Abbot's  Mount  Vernon,  Part  I,  to  page 
128  and  reviewed. 

3.  CompasUions.  Weekly  exercises^aentences  cm  words, 
description  of  subjects. 

4.  I%e  Bible.    Selections  from  the  Gospel  of  Matthew. 

5.  Drawing. 

SECOND  CLASS. 
L  Names. 

Males.  Females. 

Charles  (XHara,  Ellen  Cassidy, 

Michael  McLaughlin,  Ellen  Donovan, 

Robert  McCormack,  Sarah  Ireland, 

John  Witschief,  Charlotte  Z.  Bradford, 

Charles  Henry  Larkin,  Margaret  Eacker. 
William  Chestney, 
Peter  Schuester, 

12 
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Channcey  Ketcham, 
James  S.  Livingston, 
Hubbard  W.  Ross, 
Joel  E.  Andrews, 
William  Litts, 
Jaqaes  S.  Williamson, 
Harrison  £.  Fitch, 
Henry  Mathewson. 

Males,  15.  Females,  5  Total,  20 

Taught  bji  Jacob  Van  Nostrand. 

n.  Standing — Six  years. 

IIL  Studies. 

1.  Review  of  Chapter  K,  in  the  Third  Part  of  the 
Course  of  Instruction. 

2.  Smith's  Quarto  Oeogrtphy,  through  and  reviewed. 

3.  "Parley's  Common  School  History"  to  Chap.  XL VIL, 
inclusive,  comprising  the  histoiy  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and 
reviewed. 

4.  "Greenleaf  s  National  Arithmetic,'*  into  fractions. 

5.  Compositions  on  historical  and  general  subjects,  letter 
writing,  &c. 

6.  The  Bible.  Thirteen  chapters  in  the  book  of  the 
Acts. 

FIRST  CLASS. 
L  Names. 
Males.  Females. 

William  W.  Miles,  Francis  Marion  Barnes,* 

David  Wilson,  Margaret  M.  Bower, 
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John  Dmneen,  Susan  M.  Harrison, 

Charles  H.  Ferris,  Charlotte  Conklin, 

Devotion  W,  Spicer,  Gertrude  A,  Boughton, 

Andrew  Paterson,  Mary  Jane  Mallinson, 

Edwin  Southwick,  Elizabeth  Van  Zandt» 

Francis  C.  Hertwick,  Louisa  Ann  Warts, 
John  W.  Chandler, 
H.  M.  Chamberlayne, 
D.  P.  Marcy, 
John  Ryan. 

Males,  12,  Females,  8  Total,  20. 

Taught  by  Thomas  Gallaudkt, 

II.  Standing— Six  and  seven  years* 

III.  Studies. 

1.  Davies^  Arithmetic  for  Academies  and  Schools,  to 
Addition  of  fractions. 

2.  Peter  Parlet/s  Compendium  of  Universal  History,  fin- 
ished and  reviewed  several  times.  Geography  has  been 
reviewed  in  connection  with  this  study,  and  the  pupils 
have  been  frequently  required  to  express  in  their  own 
language  their  knowledge  of  various  distinguished  person- 
ages,  and  the  more  prominent  historical  events. 

3.  Original  Compositions.  Letters.  Exercises  on 
different  phrases,  illustrations  of  the  relative  and  other 
particles,  have  at  different  times  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  class,  with  the  great  end  in  view  of  acquiring  as 
nmch  precifiion  and  correctness  as  possible  in  the  use  of 
written  language. 

4.  Brie/ lectures  upon  the  news  of  the  day,  intended  to 
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expand  the  minds  of  the  pupils  and  to  fit  them  to  read 
newspapers  understandingly  after  leaving  the  institution. 

6.  The  Bible.  Daily  lectures  have  been  given  upon 
continuous  portions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  divided  in 
such  manner  as  to  have  been  entirely  commented  upon 
from  Genesis  to  the  book  of  Revelation.  On  Sunday 
abstracts  of  the  knowledge  thus  conveyed  through  the 
medium  of  signs  have  been  written  out  and  corrected  the 
next  day. 

6.  Drawing  lessons  on  Wednesday  afternoon. 

HIGH   CLASS. 

I.  Names. 

Males.  Females. 

*Zachariah  McCoy,  Mary  Toles, 

Zenas  Garrabrandt,  Lucinda  E.  Hills, 

fJames  W.  Clarkson,  Helen  A.  Chandler, 

James  S.  Wells,  Lucy  A.  Boughton, 

John  McDonald,  Grace  J.  Colvin, 

John  (5age,  {Catharine  Blauvelt 

Henry  C.  Rider, 
William  L.  Marcy  Breg, 
Matthew  Clark, 
Jas.  E.  McPherson  Coffin, 
William  L.  Gilbert, 
P.  Edgar  Morehouse, 
Walter  W,  Angus, 
Thomas  Jefferson  Trist. 

Males,  13,  Females,  6.  Total  19. 

Taught  by  Isaac  Lewis  Peet. 


*  Abfent  1 1 

X  Emplojed  m  mtnoixcn  in  the  Jvrenlla  claat  dnr  lug  Uie  latttr  put  of  the  ywr. 
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IL  STANDING-^Eight  years. 
IIL  Studies. 

1.  Astronomy^  embracing  the  facts  and  philosophy  of 
the  science,  as  far  as  respects  the  Solar  System.  Mat- 
tison  8  Astronomy  has  been  used  as  the  text  book,  and  the 
subject  illustrated  by  lectures  in  signs.  The  examinations 
have  been  conducted  in  language  by  means  of  the  manual 
alphabet 

2.  Bamards  Analytical  Grammar^  with  symbolic  illus- 
trations, part  I,  pp.  116,  embracing  the  analysis  of  language. 
All  the  parts  of  speech  have  been  resolved  into  their 
elements,  and  the  principles  which  form  the  basis  of  lan- 
guage fully  illustrated. 

3.  Arithmetic.     The  theory  of  fractions. 

4.  Algebra.  "  Elementary  Algebra,  by  Charles  Davies, 
LL.D.,"  "Davies'  Bourdon,"  "Da/s  Algebra.**  The  text 
book  used  with  the  majority  of  the  class,  has  been  "Davies' 
Elementary  Algebra,"  in  which  they  have  studied  1}3 
pages,  embracing:  I.  General  definition,  reduction  of 
similiar  terms,  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and 
division,  both  of  monomials  and  polynomials.  IL  Alge- 
braic fractions,  including  all  the  operations  to  which  they 
may  be  subjected.  III.  Equations  of  the  first  degree, 
involving  one  unknown  quantity,  including  definition, 
properties,  transformations  and  problems. 

Two  members  of  the  class  whose  attainments  justified 
separate  instruction,  have  pursued  "Davies'  Bourdon"  and 
"Day's  Algebra,"  respectively,  with  Mr.  Dudley  Feet. 

5.  Rhetoric.  Instruction  in  this  branch  has  been  given 
in  the  form  of  lectures,  and  particular  attention  has  been 
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paid  to  "figures  of  speech."  Newman's  Rhetoric  has  been 
used  as  a  text  book  with  three  members  of  the  class,  whose 
recitations  in  this  study  have  been  conducted  by  the  presi- 
dent 

6.  Hedge's  Logic,  with  three  members  of  the  class,  under 
the  instruction  of  the  president. 

7.  English  (hmposUian.  I.  Extended  accounts  of  sub- 
jects embraced  in  their  lessons  and  lectures.  II  Essays  on 
given  themes.  III.  General' exercises.  Much  use  has  been 
made  of  "Parker  s  Aids  to  English  Composition." 

8.  Weekly  LectitreSy  on  Thursday  evenings,  on  miscel- 
laneous subjects,  by  the  president  and  professors: 

9.  Monthly  Debates,  in  the  language  of  signs,  on  subjects 
selected  by  a  conunittee  of  the  class. 

10.  Reading.  A  library  of  168  well  selected  books  has 
been  provided  for  this  class,  and  the  members  have  each 
pursued  a  course  of  reading  under  the  direction  of  their 
instructor. 

11.  Current  Events.  Lectures  on  the  topics  of  the  day 
have  been  given  from  time  to  time,  to  familiarize  the  pupils 
with  the  passing  movements  of  the  world. 

12.  Book-keeping,  single  entry.  Instruction  has  been 
given  to  male  members  of  the  class,  embracing  the  forms 
of  the  day  book,  journal,  ledger  and  petty  cash  book, 
"  Fulton  and  Eastman's  Book-keeping,*^  has  been  used  as 
the  text  book. 

13.  The  Bible.  The  pentateuch,  and  the  books  of 
Joshua,  Judjes  and  I  Samuel.  The  object  had  in  view 
has  been  to  make  the  class  familiar  with  the  principles  of  the 
Jewish  polity,  and  to  unfold  the  influence  of  Providence  in 
the  gradual  development  of  the  world,  as  well  as  to  incul- 
cate the  moral  lessons  suggested  by  the  sacred  narrative. 
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14.  Drawings  from  models,  and  sketches  from  nature 
Weekly  lessons  of  two  hours  each  have  been  given  by 
Prof.  Knudsen. 

15.  Articulation^  and  reading  on  the  lips,  to  a  selected 
Dumber  of  the  class. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  P.  PEET, 

President. 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
July  12, 1853. 


TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

I.  Pupils  are  provided  for  by  the  Institution  in  all  res- 
pects, clothing  and  traveling  expenses  excepted,  at  the  rate 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each  per  annum.  Cloth- 
ing will  also  be  furnished  by  the  Institution  if  desired,  at 
an  additional  annual  charge  of  thirty  dollars.  Payment  is 
required  semi-annually  in  advance. 

II  The  regular  time  of  admission  is  at  the  close  of  the 
vacation,  which  extends  from  the  second  Wednesday  of 
July  to  the  first  Wednesday  of  September.  No  pupil  will 
be  received  at  any  other  time,  except  in  very  extraordinary 
cases. 

m  No  deduction  will  be  made  from  the  annual  charge 
in  consequence  of  absence,  or  on  any  account  whatever, 
except  sickness,  nor  for  the  vacation. 

IV.  Pupils  are  at  liberty  to  reside  during  the  vacation 
in  the  Institution  without  extra  charge. 

V.  Applicants  for  admission  to  be  educated  at  the  public 
expense,  should  be  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  twenty- 
five  years.  The  Institution  will  not  hold  itself  bound  to 
receive  any  not  embraced  within  this  rule,  but  may  do  so 
at  discretion. 

VI.  Satisfactory  security  will  be  required  for  the 
punctual  payment  of  bills,  and  for  the  suitable  clothing  of 
the  pupils. 

Vn.  Application  from  a  distance,  letters  of  inquiry,  &c., 
must  be  addressed,  post  paid,  to  the  President  of  the  In- 
stitution. The  selection  of  pupils  to  be  supported  at  the 
public  expense,  is  made  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
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Instruction  at  Albany,  to  whom  all  communications  on  the 
subject  must  be  addressed. 

VIIL  Should  objections  exist  to  the  admission  of  any 
individual,  the  board  reserve  to  themselves  or  their  officers 
a  discretionary  power  to  reject  the  application. 

The  above  terms  are  to  be  understood  as  embracing  the 
entire  annual  expense,  to  which  each  pupil  is  subjected. 
Stationery  and  necessary  school  books  are  furnished  by 
the  Institution.  No  extra  charge  is  made  in  case  of  sick- 
ness, for  medical  attendance,  medicines,  or  other  necessary 
provisions. 

It  is  suggested  to  the  friends  of  deaf-mute  children,  that 
the  names  of  familiar  objects  may  be  taught  them  with 
comparative  ease  before  their  admission,  and  that  possess- 
ion of  such  knowledge  in  any  degree,  materially  facilitates 
their  subsequent  advancement  To  be  able  to  write  an 
easy  hand,  or  at  least  to  form  letters  with  a  pen,  is  likewise 
a  qualification  very  desirable.  In  reference  to  this  subject, 
it  is  recommended  that  the  words  which  constitute  writing 
lessons  or  copies^  preparatory  to  admission,  should  be  such 
as  have  been  previously  made  intelligible  to  the  learner. 

In  the  case  of  each  pupil  entering  the  Institution  it  is 
desirable  to  obtain  written  answers  to  the  following  ques- 
tions.    Particular  attention  to  this  subject  is  requested. 

1.  What  is  the  name  of  the  individual  ?  If  he  has  a 
middle  name  it  should  be  given  in  full. 

2.  When  was  he  born  I  Give  the  year,  month,  and  day 
of  the  month. 

3.  Was  he  born  deaf  !  And  if  so,  was  there  any  cause 
which  is  supposed  io  have  operated  before  birth  ?  If  not, 
at  what  age  did  he  lose  his  hearing  ?  And  by  what  dis- 
ease or  accident  ? 
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4.  Is  the  deafness  total  or  partial  ?  If  the  latter,  what 
is  the  degree  of  hearing !  e.  g.  Can  he  distinguish  any- 
spoken  words !  or  hear  the  human  voice  at  all  ?  or  what 
voices  can  he  hear  T 

5.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  remove  the  deaf- 
ness !  and  what  are  the  results  of  such  efforts  f 

6.  Is  there  any  ability  to  articulate  t  or  read  on  the  lips  1 

7.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  communicate  in- 
struction 1  and  is  he  acquainted  with  any  trade  or  art,  or 
with  the  mode  of  forming  letters  with  a  pen. 

8.  Is  he  laboring  under  any  bodily  infirmity,  such  as 
palsy,  nervous  trembling,  malformation  of  the  limbs,  de- 
fective vision  \  or  does  he  show  any  signs  of  mental  imbe- 
cility, or  idiocy ! 

9.  Are  there  any  cases  of  deafness  in  the  same  family, 
or  among  the  collateral  branches  of  kindred  ?  and  how 
and  when  produced  X 

10.  What  are  the  names,  occupation,  and  residence 
(nearest  post-office)  of  the  parents  ?  Give  the  christian 
names  of  both  father  and  mother. 

11.  Is  either  of  the  parents  dead  ?  If  so,  has  a  second 
connection  been  formed  by  marriage. 

12.  Was  there  any  relationship  or  consanguinity  be- 
tween the  parents  previous  to  marriage?  e.  g.  Were 
they  cousins  ? 

13.  What  are  the  number  and  names  of  their  children  ? 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

HARVEY  P.  PEET,  President. 
Andrew  Warner,  Secretary. 
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The  foregoing  cuts  represent  the  positions  of  the  fin- 
gers as  turned  toward  the  person  addressed. 

They  were  engraved  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Elnudson,  by  H.  M.  Chamberlayne,  a  pupil  of  the  Insti- 
tution. 
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The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New  York  Institution 
for  tlie  instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  in  accordance 
with  law  and  usage,  respectfully  submit  to  the  Legislature 
their  thirty-sixth  annual  report  for  the  year  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four. 

In  adding  our  thirty-sixth  annual  record  to  the  preced- 
ing thirty-five,  while  we  have  to  lament  some  afflicting 
dispensations  and  some  temporary  embarrassments,  there 
is  yet  abundant  cause  for  thankfulness  to  the  Supreme 
Disposer  of  events  for  the  prosperity  and  usefulness  con- 
tinued to  the  Institution  during  the.  past  as  during  so  many 
former  years, 

By  the  treasurer's  account  of  receipts  and  expenditures, 
a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  submitted,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  total  receipts  of  the  Institution  during  the  calendar 
year,  1854,  ha\'e  amounted  to  forty-ni»e  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  eighty-two  dollars  and  sixteen  cents;  and  the 
disbursements  of  the  year,  including  the  balance  of  three 
thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  and  fifty-three 
cents  due  the  treasurer  at  the  close  of  the  year  1853, 
have  been  fifty-two  thousand,  three  hundred  sixty-seven 
<loriars  and  seventy-one  cents,  leaving,  on  the  31st  Dec. 
1854,  a  balance  due  the  treasurer,  of  five  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  forty-seven  dollars  and  eight  cents. 
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The  number  of  pupils  returned  to  the  last  Legislature 
was  two  hundred  and  seventy-eight  Unprecedentedly 
and  unexpectedly  large  as  was  ihis  number,  it  has  been, 
n  ithmit  iiny  special  efforts  to  draw  pupils,  not  only  main- 
hiincdj  but  even  somewhat  increased.  The  number  oi 
new  pupils  admitted  during  the  year  is  fortj^'-two,  and  oi ' 
former  pupils  re-admitted  two,  making  a  total  of  pupils  in 
Kchool  within  the  year  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-two 
Of  tliese  forty-one  have  left  and  two  have  been  removed 
Ijy  death.  The  number  of  pupils  actually  in  school  on  the 
3 1st  December,  1854,  as  will  appear  by  the  accompanyino 
catalogue,  is  two  hundred  and  seventy-nine;  of  whom  two 
hundred  and  three  are  beneficiaries  of  the  State,  sLxteen 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  twenty  of  the  State  of  New 
Jer£>ey.  Thirty-two  are  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  bv 
their  friends,  two  by  the  Commissioners  of  Emigration, 
and  the  remainder,  six,  by  the  Institution. 

Had  our  circumstances  and  means  of  accommodatiou 
admitted  of  making  special  efforts  to  awaken  the  attention 
ijf  the  friends  of  deaf  mutes  in  the  remote  parts  of  the 
State,  it  is  probable  the  number  of  new  admissions  would 
have  been  considerably  larger. 

In  ibis  connection  we  refer,  with  high  gratification,  t(» 
the  action  of  the  last  Legislature,  by  which,  besides  other 
and  very  important  and  beneficent  provisions,  the  Hniit  to 
the  number  of  State  pupils  was  done  away  with,  and  the 
Institution  authorized  to  receive,  with  the  sanction  in  each 
ease  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  all  deaf- 
mute  cliildren,  residents  of  the  State,  whose  circumstances 
entitle  them  to  share  in  the  legislative  pro\T[sions  for  their 
education.  The  State  of  New  York  has  thus,  finally  and 
formally,  sanctioned  the  great  principle  that  all  the  chil- 
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dren  in  the  State  have  a  right  in  the  means  of  education 
that  enable  them  to  become  useful  citizens  of  the  State, 
and  that  the  provision  made  for  deaf  mutes  should  be  ex- 
tended to  all  having,  by  the  dispensation  of  Providence^ 
the  same  claim.  We  trust  the  time  has  gone  by  forever 
when,  by  a  strange  compromise  between  parsimony  and 
humanity,  the  aid  extended  to  the  unfortunate  deaf  and 
dumb  was  confined  to  a  portion  and  refused  to  other  anx- 
ious applicants  equally  deserving. 

The  increase  in  the  compensation  paid  by  the  State  for 
each  State  pupil,  by  the  same  act  just  referred  to,  has 
proved  very  timely,  as  without  such  an  increase,  from  the 
greatly  enhanced  prices  of  most  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Institution  would  consider- 
ably exceed  its  ordinary  receipts. 

With  devout  thankfulness  we  again  record  that  the 
great  body  of  the  pupils  of  the  Institution,  as  in  so  many 
foraier  years,  have  continued  to  be  favored  with  almost 
uninterrupted  health.  As  the  greater  number  of  deaf 
mutes  became  such  either  by  the  ravages  of  disease  by 
which  the  constitution  was  greatly  shaken,  and  in  many 
cases  permanently  impaired,  or  as  a  consequence  of  the 
feeble  or  defective  constitutions  of  their  parents,  the  almost 
uniform  enjoyment  of  health  is  remarkable,  and  bears 
strong  testimony  that  the  regulations  and  government  of 
the  Institution  are  favorable  to  the  happiness  and  health  of 
its  inmates. 

While  the  general  health  has  been  good,  it  will  hardly 
be  expected  that  in  a  community  of  nearly  three  hundred 
<  leaf-mute  children  and  youth  whole  years  should  pass  by 
without  any  of  those  warnings  of  the  uncertainty  of  life  by 
which  Providence  calls  the  survivors  to  solemn  reflection 
and  preparation  for  the  life  to  come. 
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In  our  last  annual  report,  it  was  shown  that  the  average 
rate  of  mortality,  among  the  pupils  of  the  American  insti- 
tutions for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  was  rather  more  than  one 
in  a  himdred.  During  the  past  year,  however,  we  have  to 
record  but  two  deaths  among  two  hundred  and  eighty 
pupils. 

The  first  was  a  case  of  small  pox.  Though  this  once 
terrible  scourge  has  been,  for  the  last  half  century  or  more* 
nearly  disarmed  by  the  discovery  of  vaccination,  still,  by 
the  neglect  of  this  precaution,  or  by  mistake  in  supposing 
the  vaccination  had  been  efficiently  performed,  the  disease 
is  generally  found  to  prevail,  more  or  less,  at  certain 
periods,  especially  in  our  large  cities.  We  always  make 
strict  enquiries  whether  each  of  our  pupils  has  been  vac- 
cinated, in  order  that,  if  not  already  done,  they  may  be 
vaccinated  by  the  physician  of  the  Institution  without  de- 
lay ;  but  cases  now  and  then  occur,  in  which,  though  the 
operation  has  been  duly  performed,  from  unexplained 
causes  it  has  failed  of  the  desired  effect.  This  was  doubt- 
less the  case  with  the  three  or  four  of  our  pupils  who,  in 
some  unknown  manner,  contracted  the  disease  in  February 
last.  Prompt  and  stringent  precautions  were  immediately 
taken  to  prevent  any  possible  danger  of  the  farther  spread 
of  the  disease  or  of  any  future  visitation,  and  those  who 
had  taken  it  received  every  assistance  and  care  that  med- 
ical skill  or  anxious  kindness  could  render ;  and  we  record 
with  thankfulness  that  they  were  all  restored  to  perfect 
health  excej)t  one,  a  girl  of  seventeen,  from  Wayne  coun- 
ty, only  a  few  months  under  instruction,  in  whose  case  the 
disease  resulted  in  an  abcess  under  the  collar  bone  that 
baffled  all  the  resources  of  medicine. 

A  few  months  later  we  had  to  mourn  the  loss  of  another 
interesting  pupil,  a  girl  from  Monroe  county,  two  years 
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under  instruction,  who  was  removed  by  tuberculous  dis- 
ease. In  each  of  these  cases  there  were  two  sisters  to- 
gether in  the  Institution,  of  whom  one,  in  the  mysterious 
providence  of  God,  was  taken,  and  the  other  left. 

While  recording  these  afflictive  dispensations,  we  must 
not  forget  the  remarkable  fact,  that  for  the  fourth  time, 
while  that  dreadful  pestilence,  the  Asiatic  cholera,  pre- 
vailed in  the  city  of  New  York,  striking  down  in  the  flush 
of  health  thousands  all  around  us,  the  Institution  has  been 
spared.  As  in  1832,  1834,  and  in  1849,  so  in  the  visita- 
tion of  3854,  not  a  single  case  of  cholera  occurred  in  the 
Institution. 

In  this  connection,  the  Board  are  reminded  of  their  own 
bereavement,  in  the  death,  in  June  last,  of  Robert  D. 
Weeks,  Esq.,  for  more  than  twenty  years  the  treasurer  of 
the  Institution,  the  duties  of  which  office  he  discharged 
with  rare  efficiency  and  disinterestedness.  His  zeal  and 
(levotedness  toward  the  interests  of  the  Institution  cannot 
be  more  strikingly  exemplified  than  by  the  fact  that,  while 
performing  gratuitously  the  duties  of  treasurer,  he  repeat- 
edly advanced  several  thousand  dollars  of  his  own  funds  to 
meet  temporary  deficiencies  in  our  treasury,  and  for  sev- 
eral years  past,  his  annual  account  always  showed  a  large 
balance  in  his  favor.  Rarely  has  a  public  institution  been 
favored  with  an  officer  who  gave  more  practical  evidence 
that  he  preferred  its  interests  before  his  own.  The  death 
of  such  a  man  leaves,  in  society,  as  well  us  in  our  Board, 
a  vacancy  that  will  be  long  felt  and  can  hardly  be  filled. 

Of  the  fourteen  professors  and  teachers  who  were  em- 
ployed at  the  date  of  our  last  report,  five  have  left  during 
the  year.  Mr.  Helmer,  Mrs.  Bacon,  Mrs.  Totten,  and 
Miss  Hills  resigned  at  the  close  of  the  term  in  July  last. 
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The  serious  loss  which  the  cause  of  deaf-mute  educa- 
tion, not  less  than  the  American  Asylum,  has  sustained  in 
the  death,  last  winter,  of  Lewis  Weld,  Esq.,  late  principal 
of  that  Asylum,  and  in  September  last,  of  Mr.  Luzerne 
Rae,  one  of  its  ablest  professors,  and  editor  of  the  "  Amer- 
ican Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  led  to  an  earnest  call 
upon  Mr.  John  R.  Keep,  one  of  our  professors,  to  fill  the 
vacancy  in  the  Asylum  at  Hartford ;  and,  as  family  con- 
nections rendered  the  removal  to  that  place  desirable  to 
Mr.  Keep,  the  Board,  though  regretting  to  lose  his  ser- 
vices, yielded  to  the  application. 

To  supply  the  vacancies  thus  occasioned  in  the  depart- 
ment of  instruction,  the  Board  have  engaged  Mr.  Egbert 
L.  Bangs,  a  graduate  of  Hamilton  College,  in  this  State, 
Mr.  Morris,  who  lately  occupied  the  post  of  steward, 
Mrs.  Marianne  Brown,  formerly  Miss  Laubscher,  and  a 
distinguished  graduate  of  the  Institution,  and  Miss  Ada 
B.  Morris,  who,  in  addition  to  her  other  qualifications 
of  a  teacher,  has  the  advantage  of  a  previous  familiarit}* 
with  the  mode  of  communicating  with  the  deaf  and 
dumb. 

The  present  number  of  professors  and  teachers,  includ- 
ing five  deaf  mutes,  is  thirteen,  the  majority  of  whom  have 
had  several  years'  experience,  and  by  their  long  tried  zeal 
and  ability,  have  won  the  full  confidence  of  the  Board. 
The  President  exercises  a  constant  supervision  over  all 
the  departments  of  the  Institution,  and  each  teacher  can, 
on  any  difficult  point,  obtain  the  benefit  of  his  great  ex- 
perience. 

As  the  number  of  classes  is  fifteen,  there  are  two  vacan- 
cies in  the  number  of  teachers,  which,  for  various  consid- 
erations, are  for  the  present  supplied  by  confiding  two  of 
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the  classes,  under  the  direction  of  the  President,  to  mon- 
itors taken  from  the  High  Class. 

By  this  plan,  the  members  of  this  class  will  have  oppor- 
tunities of  acquiring  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  business 
of  instruction,  which  some  of  them  may,  hereafter,  make  a 
permanent  profession. 

Some  change  has  been  made  in  the  former  arrangement 
of  the  classes,  so  as  to  have  classes  composed  wholly  of 
pupils  of  one  sex,  in  cases  where  this  can  be  done  with- 
out interfering  with  the  more  important  principle  of  class- 
fication,  according  to  capacity  and  attainment. 

For  the  satisfactory  condition  of  the  intellectual  depart- 
ment, the  Board  would  refer  to  the  accompanying  report 
of  the  committee  by  whom  the  annual  examination  in  July 
last  was  conducted,  and  to  the  testimony  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  Hon.  V.  M.  Rice,  who,  by 
his  presence,  during  a  part  of  the  examination,  added  much 
to  the  interest  of  the  occasion,  and  by  the  favorable  manner 
in  which  he  expressed  himself  concerning  the  exercises  he 
mtnessed,  greatly  encouraged  both  teachers  and  pupils. 

The  conclusions  of  the  committee,  it  will  be  seen,  were, 
that  while  all  the  classes  have  been  faithfully  taught,  and 
have  diligently  improved  their  opportunities,  the  High 
Class  merits  especial  mention  and  warm  commendation 
for  a  range  and  thoroughness  of  acquirements  rarely  if 
ever  equalled  in  students  laboring  under  their  privations. 
Indeed  the  opinion  has  been  expressed  by  many  intelligent 
men,  after  testing  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  their  infor- 
mation, and  their  ability  to  use  language  extemporane- 
ously, not  merely  with  correctness  but  often  with  elegance* 
that  this  class  will  compare  favorably  with  many  classes 
of  students  endowed  with  all  their  faculties. 
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The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New  York  Institution 
for  the  instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  in  accordance 
with  law  and  usage,  respectfully  submit  to  the  Legislature 
their  thirty-sixth  annual  report  for  the  year  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four. 

In  adding  our  thirty-sixth  annual  record  to  the  preced- 
ing thirty-five,  while  we  have  to  lament  some  afflicting 
dispensations  and  some  temporary  embarrassments,  there 
is  yet  abundant  cause  for  thankfulness  to  the  Supreme 
Disposer  of  events  for  the  prosperity  and  usefulness  con- 
tinued to  the  Institution  during  the.  past  as  during  so  many 
former  years. 

By  the  treasurer's  account  of  receipts  and  expenditures, 
a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  submitted,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  total  receipts  of  the  Institution  during  the  calendar 
year,  1854,  ha\-e  amounted  to  forty-nine  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  eighty-two  dollars  and  sixteen  cents;  and  the 
disbursements  of  the  year,  including  the  balance  of  three 
thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  and  fifty-three 
cents  due  the  treasurer  at  the  close  of  the  year  1853, 
have  been  fifty-two  thousand,  three  hundred  sixty-seven 
dollars  and  seventy-one  cents,  leaving,  on  the  31st  Dec. 
1854,  a  balance  due  the  treasurer,  of  five  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  forty-seven  dollars  and  eight  cents. 
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always  earnestly  recommended  to  the  parents  and  friends 
of  deaf  mutes,  to  begin  their  education  at  home  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  age,  that  is,  to  encourage  and  aid  the  first  in- 
stinetive  efforts  of  every  deaf-mute  child  to  make  himself 
understood  by  gestures.  Whenever  he  is  thus  aided  and 
encouraged,  and  finds  a  few  kind,  patient,  and  intelligent 
companions  to  converse  with,  his  mental  and  moral  develop- 
ment will  be  greatly  favored,  and  he  will  come  to  school 
prepared  to  take  a  place  among  the  best  scholars  of  his 
class.  It  is  very  desirable,  also,  that  he  should  be  taught  to 
write  neatly  and  legibly,  to  count  on  his  fingers,  and  by  the 
Arabic  numerals,  and  to  write  understandingly  a  few  sim- 
ple words.  Thus  much  can  be  readily  taught  to  any  deaf- 
mute  child  of  good  capacity  either  at  home,  or  with  a  little 
extra  attention  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  in  the  District 
Schools.  But  this  recommendation  to  teach  deaf-mute 
children  how  to  form  letters  with  a  pen,  which  is  purely 
mechanical,  to  count,  and  to  recognize  the  names  of  a  few 
familiar  objects,  which  may  be  represented  by  cuts,  does 
not  imply  the  practicability  of  instructing  them  in  Common 
Schools,  so  as  thereby  to  dispense  with  sending  them  to  a 
special  institution;  for  a  little  reflection  must  satisfy  even  a 
superficial  enquirer,  that  there  is  a  great  difference  betvv  een 
the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  that  of  children 
who  hear  and  speak. 

The  latter,  when  first  sent  to  school,  already  possess  as 
much  of  language  as  a  deaf  mute,  under  the  best  system 
and  the  ablest  teacher,  can  acquire  in  several  years  of  close 
study.  To  teach  a  deaf  mute  to  write  after  a  copy  before 
him,  is  within  the  ability  of  any  clever  teacher.  To  teach 
hiin  the  meaning  of  the  words  he  writes,  beyond  a  few  sim- 
ple names  of  familiar  objects,  demands  long  and  laborious 
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instruction,  a  facility  in  the  language  of  pantomime,  and  a 
practical  acquaintance  .with  the  specialties  of  this  branch 
of  instruction.  Constantly  as  we  have  endeavored  to  im- 
press on  the  parents  and  friends  of  deaf  and  dumb,children, 
the  advantages  of  beginning  their  education  at  home,  yet, 
unless  this  early  education  was  conducted  by  a  private 
teacher  practically  conversant  with  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
(usually  a  well  educated  deaf  mute  employed  for  this  spe- 
cial purpose),  we  have  never  known  a  deaf-mute  child  who, 
by  such  imperfect  and  desultory  instruction  as  he  may  have 
received  at  home,  or  in  the  district  school,  had  been  farther 
advanced  in  the  difficult  study  of  language  than  he  would 
have  been  by  the  first  three  or  four  months  in  the  Institu- 
tion, under  a  zealous  and  experienced  teacher.  That  deaf 
mutes  can  be  taught  in  common  schools  to  read  the  Bible 
understandingly,  is,  of  course,  utterly  incredible. 

The  gain  of  three  or  four,  or  possibly  in  rare  cases,  of  six 
or  eight  months,  is  indeed  an  object  worth  some  trouble 
and  cost ;  but  that  the  State  could  make  any  material  gain 
by  establishing  a  deaf-mute  department  in  common  schools, 
reason  and  experience  both  disprove,  unless  this  gain  is 
made  by  sacrificing,  for  this  world  and  the  next,  the  high- 
est interests  of  a  large  portion  of  these  unfortunate 
children. 

The  instruction  of  all  the  pupils  in  drawing  is  still  con- 
tinued, under  the  able  and  faithful  direction  of  Professor  C. 
W.  Knudsen.  For  this  purpose  the  classes  are  formed 
into  sections,  two  or  three  classes  forming  a  section  as  large 
as  can  be  attended  to  at  a  time,  and  each  section  in  alter- 
nation takes  an  hour's  practice,  twice  a  week,  in  this  plea- 
sant and  useful  art. 

Professor  Olds,  who  was  temporarily  employed  in  this 
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department,  and  also  in  teaching  a  class,  last  term,  has  left 
to  prosecute  other  plans  of  usefulness. 

The  mechanical  department,  though  somewhat  embar- 
rassed by  the  want  of  room,  referred  to  jn  previous  reports, 
and  which  can  only  be  removed  on  the  completion  of  the 
new  buildings,  is  yet  conducted  with  the  usual  efficiency 
and  success.  As  we  have  repeatedly  explained  in  former 
reports,  this  department  was  never  designed  as  a  source  of 
pecuniary  profit  to  the  Institution.  We  endeavor  to  make 
it  pay  its  own  expenses,  but,  if  it  did  not  quite  do  that,  the 
benefit  to  the  pupils,  in  training  them  to  mechanical  skill 
and  habits  of  industry  and  regularity,  would  still  make  it 
our  duty  to  maintain  this  department,  even  as  every  wise 
and  conscientious  parent  feels  it  his  duty  to  secure  to  his 
children  instruction,  that  may  give  them  the  means  of  future 
independence,  though  he  should  thereby  incur  for  the  time 
some  additional  trouble  and  expense. 

The  Board  would  take  this  opportunity  to  render  a  just 
tribute  of  thanks  to  those  railroad  and  steamboat  companies 
throughout  the  State,  that  have  heretofore  generously 
granted  to  their  pupils,  returning  home  to  spend  the  sum- 
mer vacation,  a  free  passage,  or  a  ticket  at  reduced  fare, 
over  their  roads  and  in  their  boats.  Many  of  our  pupil? 
would  not  be  able  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  visiting  their 
parents  and  friends,  but  for  this  act  of  liberality,  on  the 
part  of  these  companies.  But,  to  the  credit  of  humanity, 
we  may  say,  that  we  have  ever  found  the  misfortune  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  to  be  the  semme  which  opens  for  them  the 
universal  heart  of  benevolence. 

The  work  on  the  new  buildings  has  been  prosecuted 
during  the  past  season,  with  all  practicable  diligence. 
Some  delay  was  caused  by  the  tardy  arrival  of  the  yellow 
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brick  from  Milwaukie,  and  other  materials  which  had  to  be 
procured  from  a  distance,  and  the  early  and  sudden  setting 
in  of  winter,  interrupted  the  work  sooner  than  was  expect- 
ed; but  now  nearly  all  the  materials  (except  what  can 
easily  be  procured  in  the  city  or  its  vicinity),  are  on  the 
ground,  and  everything  can  be  made  ready  for  a  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  work  in  the  spring,  so  as  to  be  ready  for 
occupation,  as  was  originally  contemplated,  by  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  term. 

At  this  stage  of  the  work,  however,  the  Building  Com- 
mittee has  become  seriously  embarrassed  for  the  want  of 
readily  available  funds.  A  portion  of  the  purchase  money 
on  the  grounds  sold  last  year,  was,  by  the  terms  of  sale,  left 
in  bond  and  mortgage,  which  have  yet  more  than  a  year  to 
run ;  and  in  the  present  time  of  wide-spread  financial  em- 
barrassment, cannot  be  negotiated  without  a  discount  much 
larger  than  prudence  will  permit  the  Board  to  submit  to. 
The  same  stringency  and  pressure  now  prevalent  in  finan- 
cial and  commercial  circles,  will  also  prevent  the  present 
sale  of  the  lots  yet  unsold,  on  which  our  main  building 
stands,  as  we  could  not,  till  confidence  is  restored,  and  mo- 
ney becomes  more  abundant,  realize  a  price  adequate  to  tht 
value  of  the  property,  and  the  negotiating  of  the  heavy 
loans  that  would  be  required  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
work,  however  unexceptionable  the  character  of  the  secu- 
rity offered,  could,  while  money  is  in  such  urgent  demand^ 
only  be  effected  at  a  high  premium. 

It  was  explained  in  our  last  Annual  Report,  that  the  com- 
pletion of  the  buildings  on  the  plan  therein  set  forth,  would 
probably  leave  the  Institution  in  debt  to  the  amount  of  fifty- 
five  thousand  dollars,  or  more.  In  prosperous  times,  we 
could  easily  borrow  this  sum,  and  rely  for  its  repayment  on 
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the  liberality  of  the  Legislature,  either  by  a  special  grant, 
or  by  annual  appropriations  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  estab- 
lish a  sinking  fund ;  but  from  the  financial  embarrassments 
already  explained,  the  Board  are  reluctantly  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that,  without  present  aid  from  the  State,  the 
work  on  the  new  buildings  will  have  to  be  suspended  till 
the  return  of  better  times.  To  obviate  such  a  suspension, 
>vhich,  we  need  not  say,  would  be  productive  of  great  loss 
to  the  Institution,  and  of  serious  inconvenience  to  teachers 
and  pupils,  the  Board  feel  it  their  duty  to  appeal  to  the 
benevolence  of  the  Legislature. 

A  grant  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  or  about  one-eighth 
part  of  the  estimated  cost  of  the  new  buildings,  added  to 
that  of  the  grounds,  would  wholly  and  finally  relieve  the 
Institution  from  its  embarrassments,  and  enable  .us  to  com- 
plete, with  every  desirable  improvement  for  the  health, 
comfort,  convenience,  and  mechanical,  as  well  as  intellec- 
tual instruction  of  our  pupils,  buildings  that  will  suffice  for 
the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  the  State,  for  many 
years  to  come,  and  when  completed  will  reflect  honor  on 
the  State.  Surely  New- York,  great  and  prosperous  as  she 
is,  can  afford  to  contribute  one-eighth  part  of  the  sum  re- 
quired for  an  object  so  dear  to  humanity.  Is  there  any 
mode  in  which  the  State  can  bestow  fifty  thousand  dollars 
so  as  to  produce  a  greater  good  to  the  afflicted,  or  to  win 
for  herself  warmer  approbation  from  all  who  have  hearts  to 
feel  for  the  unfortunate  ?  If  a  few  hundred  of  the  children 
of  the  State  were  held  in  degrading  bondage  by  some  sa- 
vage nation,  hundreds  of  thousands  would  be  voted,  if  neces- 
sary, to  rescue  or  to  ransom  them ;  and  why  not  fifty  thou- 
sand to  aid  in  rescuing  the  hundreds  of  deaf-mute  children 
in  the  State  from  the  equally  fearful  and  degrading  bon- 
dage of  ignorance  ? 
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Surely  none  can  doubt  that  the  State,  with  its  vast  re- 
sources and  unlimited  credit,  should  come,  in  seasons  of 
general  embarrassment,  to  the  relief  of  benevolent  institu- 
tions, which  it  has  for  many  years  been  aiding  to  build  up. 
Brought  forward,  at  first,  by  the  hand  of  private  beneficence, 
the  Institution  has  long  been  the  foster-child  of  the  State. 
The  aid  and  confidence  of  the  Legislature  have  been  be- 
stowed slowly  and  cautiously,  but  we  record  it  with  pride 
and  pleasure,  once  bestowed  they  have  never  been  with- 
drawn. We  are  therefore  encouraged  to  hope  for  a  last 
and  crowning  pledge  of  that  benevolence  and  confidence, 
by  which  the  well-being  of  the  unfortunate  deaf  and  dumb 
of  the  State  will  be,  under  Providence,  assured  for  many 
years  to  come. 

Though  our  present  position  is,  in  some  respects,  one  of 
temporary  embarrassment,  and  the  Board,  feeling  that  in- 
terests of  more  than  usual  magnitude  are  at  stake,  have 
cause  for  unwonted  efforts  and  anxiety ;  still,  when  we  look 
back  through  the  lengthened  vista  of  more  than  thirty-six 
years,  and  recall  how  nearly  uninterrupted  has  been  the 
prosperity  of  the  Institution ;  how  speedily  it  has,  in  times 
past,  recovered  from  its  occasional  embarrassments ;  how 
surely,  if  slowly,  it  has  won  its  way  into  the  affections  and 
confidence  of  the  people  and  their  representatives ;  how 
steadily  it  has  grown  up  from  a  small  and  inferior  school, 
to  its  present  high  position  and  unexampled  usefulness ; 
in  view  of  so  many  past  mercies,  we  will  not  permit  our- 
selves to  doubt  the  continued  good- will  of  the  Legislature, 
or  to  lose  the  reverential  trust  that  has  so  long  sustained  us, 
that  God's  blessing,  so  long  vouchsafed  to  our  humble  labors 
in  behalf  of  some  of  His  most  afflicted  children,  will  still 
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descend,  making  glad  the  hearts  of  multitudes  left  in  his 
providence  without  a  tongue  to  speak  for  themselves. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

HARVEY  P.  PEET, 

President. 

Andrew  Warner,  Secretary, 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
New- York,  Jarvuary  9,  1855. 


APPENDIX. 


LIST  OF  PUPILS 


In  the  New-  York  Jnstieutionjbr  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb^ 
December  31,  1854. 


MALES. 

— Residence. 

• 

Names. 

Town. 

County, 

Aherh,  Michael, 

New-York,      . 

New.  York. 

Aldex,  Hiram  li.  6, 

Camden,     . 

Maine. 

AiDRXws,  Joel  E,            ... 

Reading, 

Steuben. 

AiGus,  Walter  W,            ... 

Seneca, 

Ontario, 

Au8TiH,  Geo.  Wabhthgtov,     . 

New-York,       . 

New- York 

Bailey,  Robert  Theodore, 

do 

do 

BlIRD,  JoHX,                .... 

Brooklyn,    . 

Kings. 

Barhes,  Albert  A,             ... 

Utica,      . 

Oneida. 

Barnes,  Joseph  H,            ,        .        . 

Canton, 

St.  Liiorence. 

Bartlett,  Melvillk  D,     .        .        . 

Lima, 

Livingston. 

Beers,  David,       .            ... 

Harmony,   . 

Warren,  N.  J 

Bebgmak,  Herman,      .... 

New-York,      . 

JVeio-  York. 

Blaeeman,  Elijah  K,       .        .        . 

do 

do 

Border,  John  Jat 

Wolcottville, 

Wayne. 

BOTEB,  FrEDERTCE, 

Buffalo,    . 

Erie. 

Bridshaw,  Valentine,      . 

Mayfield,     .        . 

Fulton. 

Breo,  William  L,  M,     . 

Cohocton, 

Steuben. 

Brekhan,  William,    .... 

Troy, 

Rensselaer. 

Brswbr,  William  H.  H, 

New-York,       . 

New- York. 

Bristol,  George  H,            ... 

Fort  Edward,      . 

Washington. 

Brophy,  Dennis  H,          •        .        . 

New-York,      . 

New.York. 

Brown,  Alonzo  W,             .        .    •  . 

Norwich,     . 

Chenango. 

Browh,  Calvin  H,  . 

Lenox,    . 

Madison. 

Brown,  Hiram  B,    , 

Troy, 

Rensselaer. 

Brown,  John  Henry, 

Amsterdam,     . 

Montgomery, 

Buhle,  HexHry  F,        .        .        .        . 

New- York, . 

New-  York, 

B UR GET,  William  B, 

Breakabeen,     . 

Schoharie, 
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Names. 

B  '^r,  David  Datton, 
C  ai  tL,  John, 
Carpenteb,  Wells, 
0a3e,  Philahder  B, 
Chakdler,  John  W, 
Charrx",  William, 
CuEaTKBY,  William, 
Clarkb,  Patrick,    . 
Coffin,  James  E.  M, 
CoLLiNa,  Alonzo, 
Coi^ELiji,  James, 
Cookivgham,  William  H, 
Coon 3^  Freelajtd, 
Coons,  William  Henrt, 
Cooper,  Charles  H, 
CtiAJttDALL,  Alfred, 
Ceandall,  Dbnnis, 
Cbiphn,  James  H, 
Davenport,  Jackson,        , 
Deuel,  Alexander  W, 
Di^vToKD,  James  H, 
DiN^EEN,  John, 
Dohovan,  John, 
DoFP,  Hiram, 
Ed^^ards,  Charles  P, 
Fabnham,  William  W, 
FEesENDEN,  Henry, 
Fi-etcher,  Nathaniel  B, 
Flics:,  Joseph, 
Flihh,  Theodore  B,    . 
Frank,  Henky,     .  , 

Gardner,  James,    . 
Gar  HA  BRANT,  Zenas, 
GREVEI.IN,  Henry,    , 
H  L<   J  y,  John  Van  Riprr, 
Harkness,  Robert  G, 
Hertwick,  Charles  F, 
He^^lett,  Sylvanub, 
Heyman,   Moses, 
HtcKe,  Gilbert, 
Hjll,  Lewis  McKendree, 


Toton. 

County. 

Ramapo,     . 

Rockland. 

New-York,      . 

New- York. 

Canastota,  .        , 

Madison. 

Wirt,  . 

Allegany. 

Mexico, 

Osicego. 

New-York,       . 

Nei^York. 

Saratoga  Springs, 

Saratoga. 

Brooklyn,    . 

Kings. 

Charleston, 

South    Carolina. 

New-York, . 

New.  York. 

do 

do 

Hyde  Park,     . 

Dutchess. 

Hillsdale,    . 

Columbia. 

Taghkanick,    . 

do 

Watertown, 

Jefferson. 

Moira, 

Franklin. 

do 

do 

Glenville,    . 

Schenectady. 

Tioga  Centre,  • 

Tioga. 

Alabama,     . 

Genesee. 

New-York,       . 

New.  York. 

Brooklyn,    . 

Kings. 

New-York,      . 

New  York. 

Root,  . 

Montgomery. 

Bridgehanopton, 

Suffolk. 

Gilbertsville,    . 

Otsego. 

Naples, 

Ontario. 

gtormville. 

Dutchess. 

Manlius  Centre,  . 

Onondaga. 

Jersey  City,     . 

Hudson,  N.  J. 

New-York,  . 

New- York. 

Cold  Spring,     . 

Putnam. 

Havana, 

Chemung. 

Essex,      . 

Essex. 

New-York, . 

New^Ycrk. 

Haverstraw,     . 

Rockland. 

Brooklyn,    . 

Kings.. 

Newtown, 

Queens. 

New- York,  .        . 

New.Y'ork. 

f 

North  Hempstead, 

Queens, 

Marshall, 

Oneida. 
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Names. 


Town. 


County. 


Hilts,  Mason,  . 

Boonville,    . 

Oneida. 

HoTCHEiss,  Isaac  F, 

Chester,            • 

Warren. 

HoTCHinss,  Jeremiah, 

do 

do 

HousEL,  Petbr  S,    .           .        . 

Clinton, 

Hunterdon,  NJ. 

HousTOK,  Washikgtor, 

,             Brooklyn, 

Kings. 

Howe,  Aitstix,     . 

CMna, 

Wyoming. 

HuDfioy,  Hekdrick, 

Albany,    . 

Albany. 

Hurt,  William,     . 

New-York,  . 

New^York. 

Jay,  Everett  Emmet, 

Hamden,  . 

Delaware. 

JOHMOH,  RUSSEL, 

Watervliet,  . 

Albany. 

Kavahagh,  Petbr, 

Pavilion,  . 

Genessee. 

Kee,  Robert, 

Ar^le, 

Washington. 

K££,  Samuel  H, 

do 

do 

Eetser,  James  Madison, 

Breakabeen, 

Schoharie. 

K-TOHT,  Albert  Pride,  . 

Ogdensburgh,  . 

St,  Lawrence. 

Ksox,  Jacob  James, 

Brooklyn,     . 

Kings. 

LiiE,  Leonard, 

Hartsville, 

Dutchess. 

LiKm,  Charles  H, 

New- York,  . 

New.  York. 

Larue,  John,  .            .            , 

Hoboken,    .     . 

Hudson,  NJ. 

Lbah,  William, 

Brooklyn,    . 

Kings. 

Little,  William  A, 

do 

do 

LiYLiGSTON,  James  S, 

Chatham, 

Columbia, 

b)V£LAHD,  Henry  S, 

Wayland,     . 

Steuben, 

Ltos,  CurLER  W,     . 

West  Bainbridge, 

Chenango. 

Mahoney,  Dennis, 

Albany,    . 

Albany. 

Marct,  Daniel  P,  .           .        . 

N'^w-Orleans,      , 

Louisiana. 

McCabe,  Owen,  . 

New-York,       . 

New.  York. 

AfcCor,  Zachariah  G, 

Oswego, 

Osxcego. 

McCoNVfL,  Edward,    . 

New-York,       . 

New-York. 

McI^tyre,  Abraham, 

Valatie, 

Columbia. 

McSWENEY,  WlI*LIAM, 

Nfew-York,       . 

New- York, 

Mjles,  Edward  E, 

ApuUa, 

Onondaga, 

Minard,  John, 

Havana,   . 

Chemung. 

MoRAN,  John  E,       .            .        . 

Watertown, 

Jefferson. 

MOWRY,  RiLEY, 

Triangle, 

Broome. 

Nichols,  Thomas,  H, 

Oswego, 

Oswego, 

NCTTIXG,    HARI.EY   W, 

West  Monroe, . 

do 

OSTKASDER,  MeRRITT,       . 

EeopuB, 

Ulster. 

Paddoce,  PuiijoR, 

Harmony, 

Chautauque. 

Parcells,  Philip  Matbee,         . 

New-York,  . 

New.  York. 

Parker,  James  W,    . 

Rye,    . 

Westchester. 
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Paksct?.  Wilijjlm  Tt 

PiGCxrvoy,  LociSs 

PuiSSy  AL£ERT» 

Rkeves.  H£5mT  Oexsie, 
Rirxs,  He^st  C,     . 
Rossrrs,  Foa«A5, 
RovA5«  PATxnrr, 

Rtax,  JokXv     .  » 

Rrsa.  Jxxcs» 

Scsrrr,  lic^a^x  W, 
S£jLM-k%  Cdjuu^as  K'woi, 
Skak££T*  Patsjcc 

T -,...>*.--.: .  —  Ra-. 


Toun. 

Xcw-York, . 
Canton,    • 
New-York,  . 
PiunuL, 

CaliJwen,     . 
Hobekec, 

P.orence, 
OrsterBar, 
Bjtown,  . 
Deer  Pmrk,. 
Xev.York, 
do 

Jensileni, 
Xew-York,  . 
W*rsoc,  . 

do 
Varcc    • 

AlbtiiT.    • 
X-fv-York.  - 
Pxaca.*i-  . 

CllffTT    ViH-iJ. 

X  :.:.ec:T^.  P 

XtfTT-V.rk 

?*::»;*>  Br.  :£». 

W«c  Fims    . 


County, 

New-  York, 

St.  LattreMt. 

Neic-YtH. 

Monroe, 

Essex,  N.  .^ 

Hiidion^  A.  J. 

Canada  East. 

Oneida 

Queens. 

CoTuida  Wes 

Orange^ 

New-'  Yon^ 
di^ 
d» 
.     Ulster. 

iimesns 
.    New- Y Oik. 

hncia. 
.     Queida. 
da 

Waym 
.     Ciinifjn. 

Albany, 
.    yem^York 

BoigeMf  Ji.  J* 
.    OUego. 

Kimgs. 
i^  Ma^immik,  SJ. 

Waskington, 
yo't\   CiTtdmj. 
Ktmgs.. 
Ntw-Ya-k, 
.     Omtaria, 

y^.Yark. 

da 

Wesflclester. 
.    i7nfer^«.AJ 
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Namesp 

Taum. 

County. 

Week?,  Timotht,  . 

Athens,    . 

Greene. 

WiLCH,  Levis,   . 

Ogden^fburgh, 

.    SL  Laicrence. 

Wells,  Jamb«,  S, 

New-York,       . 

New- York. 

WiTSCHIEF,  JOHK, 

.        .               do 

do 

WiTscHiEF,  Peter, 

.        .                   do 

do 

Wood,  Evblth  Porter,     . 

Sjrracnse,    . 

.     Onondaga. 

YoosGs,  Edward  Smith. 

Flatbnsh, 

FEMALES. 

Kings. 

Afplegate,  Edith  Ank, 

Higiitstown,     . 

Middlesex  N.  J. 

Babcock,  Sarah  Ahn,    . 

Pompton, 

.     Paseaie,  JY.  J. 

Baqval,  Sarah  Loyina, 

Middlesex,       . 

YaUs. 

BiaET,  Dorcas,     . 

Albany,    , 

.    Albany. 

Bailet,  SvsAir, 

Bovina, 

Delaware. 

Barvhart,  Nasicy  a,        , 

North  Potsdam, 

St^  Lawrence. 

Barrt,  Ellen  Fharcu,  . 

PalmyrR, 

•     Wayne. 

Barker,  Eubics  Jerheb,    . 

Eastern, 

Washington. 

Be5D£R,  UcXiER  a, 

Fayetteville,    . 

Onondaga. 

Bkrxelet,  HOIVORA,   . 

New- York,  . 

•    New- York 

Berrt,  Juliet,     . 

West  Milford, 

Paesaic,  N  Jl 

BouoBTON,  Gertbttds  A, 

New-York,      . 

NtmsYork. 

BowKi,  Ruth,    « 

Marcellas,  . 

•     Onondaga. 

BraBSOOK,  HSLBlf  A, 

Jersey  City,    . 

Hudson,  N.  J. 

Brewer,  Catharute,  L,. 

New-York,  , 

.     New- York. 

Brewer,  Helen,        .        , 

Kingston, 

Canada  WesL 

Bropht,  Maria  Anv, . 

New-York, 

.    New-York. 

Browh,  Catharire,    . 

do 

do 

Bww2f,  Mart,   . 

Binghamton, 

,    Broome. 

Browr,  Narcy  Carolirk, 

Twickflburg,    . 

Hunterdfiny  N  J. 

Bosh,  Arn  Maria, 

Ramapo,. 

.     Rockland. 

BgsH,  Mary  Jare, 

do 

di, 

Cahoor,  Narcy, 

Plainfield, 

Otsego. 

Calhous,  Eliza, 

New-York,  . 

.    New-YiH. 

Cavpbell,  Sarah  E,     . 

.        .                   do 

do 

Cahrol,  Arra, 

Oxford,  .        , 

Richmond. 

CuRuii^  Sarah  Joanra, 

Clifton, 

Butler,  Ohio. 

CoDDi!iGTo?r,  Sarah  Jake, 

Rochester, 

Ulster. 

CoxKLiR,  Charlotte, 

Spiingfield, 

Essex,  N.  J, 

CORKUV,  JOLIA, 

Yorktown,  . 

.     Wes!chester. 

Co9KE,  Elizabeth, 

Springfield; 

Otsego. 

Dablet,  Laviria, 

New-York 

3 

.     New-  Yor's^ 
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Names. 

Dban,  Sarah  Maria, 
DoDOB,  Martha , 
DoNAHms,  Bridget, 
DozrovAN,  Catharine, 
DoTLE,  Anw, 

DOTLE,  LUCT, 

DuNNiKG,  Amanda, 
Eastman,  Sarah  A,  • 
EcKERsoN,  Esther, 
Eliott,  Sarah, 
Fitzpatrick,  SusA!r, 
Forrest,  Sarah, 
Freeman.  Fanny,    . 
Gilbert,  Luct, 
Glass,  Sarah  Ann, 
Goodrich,  Mart  L, 
Green,  Martha  Ann, 
Green,  Sauna, 
Hanlow  Ann, 
Hardy,  Christiana  R, 
Harrisson,  Celia  L, 
Hawley,  Julta  Matilda, 
Hendlich,  Nancy  M, 
Hills,  Lucinda  E,     . 
Kale,  Faronica,    . 
Kearnan,  Mary,        , 
Ken  FIELD,  LuciNA  E. 
Keyser,  Sabrina, 
La  Barre,  Delia, 
Laister,  Elfanor  Jane, 
Layton,  Elizabeth, 
Leb,  Bridget,    . 
Lewis,  Martha  E, 
Livingston,  Julia  Ann, 
LocKwooD,  Maria  Lousia, 
Lyon,  Clotilde,     , 
Lyon,  Wealthy  L, 
Macauley,  Joanna, 
Math  EN  ky,  Missouri, 
McCormick,  Alice, 
McKsw,  Thbre^a, 
Mead,  Kate  Augusta, 


Wolcott,  . 

Wayne 

Broadalbio, 

FuUon, 

Buffalo,    . 

Erie, 

New. York,  .       , 

JVw-yorJt 

do 

do 

Elmira,    .        • 

Chemung. 

StapletOD,    . 

Richmond, 

Forestville,      . 

Chautauque. 

Seward, 

Schoharie, 

New-York, . 

New^Yok, 

Clifton,     . 

Richmond. 

Bangor.    . 

Franklin, 

Allahabad,        . 

Northern  India. 

North  Cohocton, 

Steuben. 

New- York, . 

New-York. 

Brooklyn, 

Kings. 

Goehen, 

Orange^ 

Greenville, 

Kentucky. 

Fallsbnrgrh, 

Sullivan. 

Spotswood,       , 

Middlesex,  N.  J 

Ontario,                , 

Wayne. 

New-York.      . 

New- York. 

Wolcotl, 

Wayne. 

Fabius,    . 

Onondaga. 

Rochester,  . 

Monroe. 

Greenwood,      • 

Steuben. 

Naples, 

Ontario. 

Fulton, 

Schoharie. 

Chateaugay, 

Franklin. 

Whitestown,    . 

Oneida. 

Newark,^. 

Essex,  N.  J. 

New-York,       . 

New-York. 

do 

do 

Gnilderlaod, 

Albany. 

Brooklyn, 

Kings. 

New-York,  .        . 

NeW'York. 

West  Bainbridge, 

Chenango. 

New-York,      • 

New-York. 

Vernon,  . 

Madison,  Misn. 

New-York,       . 

NmcYtrk. 

Ogdensburgh, 

Si.  Lftwrtnee. 

New.York,      • 

New-Yirk. 

LIST   OF   PUPILS. 
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Names. 

MooBE,  Elleh, 
Notes,  Axtoihette  A,     . 
Ogdeh,  Fanmt  Jave,  . 
OTooLB,  Mart, 
Park,  Carolinb  HorcHKni, 
PcnxGBR«  Elizabeth, 
Plass,  Catharine  D,     . 
PopHHo,  Harriet, 
PoTTiNGER,  Elizabeth, 
Paoseus,  Oelu, 
Prothais,  Elizabeth, 
(^oiRN,  Mart  Anr, 
Riddle,  Rosalthe,  A.    . 

ROBBIHS,  Na5CT  MaRU, 

Robinson,  Catharine, 

ROEMER,  ChRXSTIARA,       . 

Ross.    Mart,. 
Sama9,  Jane, 
Savvders,  Catharine, 
Shavp,  Fidxlia, 
Shite,  Farmt-, 
Smith,  Maria,   . 
Steel,  Catharine, 
Swaetz,  Eve,    . 
Tallman,  Sarah  £,  . 
Tarner,  Hklena, 
Tanner,  Jane,    . 
Tatlor,  Susan  Maria, 
Theobald,  Ellen,        '  . 
Thorn,  Elizabeth,    . 
Thorne,  Emily, 
Vosseller,  Dobotht, 
Wallraff,  Emilia, 
Walter,  Francis  E, 
Walter,  Gertrude  C, 
Warren,  Almira, 
Wartb,  Louisa  Ann, 
Wasrborn,  Eliza,     . 
WcDERHOLU,  Catharine, 
Wells,  Rhoda  Ann, 
Wescott,  Susan  E.  N. 
Wiggins,  Mart  Jane, 


Toum. 

Qmnty, 

Saratoga  Springs, 

Saratoga 

Brooklyn,    . 

Kings. 

8.  Middletown,    . 

Orange. 

Albany,    • 

Albany. 

New- York, . 

New.  York. 

Princeton,        , 

Mercer,  N.  J, 

Parma,     . 

Monroe. 

Bellvale, 

Orange. 

Rochester, 

Monroe. 

Sodas, 

Wayne. 

Buffalo, 

Erie. 

New-York,       . 

New^York. 

Ddrien, 

OsTiesee. 

North  Wilna,    . 

Jefferson. 

New- York,  . 

New.  York. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Rochester, 

Monroe. 

Fort  Edward, 

Washington. 

Gaines, 

Orleans, 

Albany, 

Albany. 

West  Kendall, 

Orleans. 

Brooklyn,    . 

Kings. 

do 

do 

Buffalo, 

Erie. 

Falton, 

Schoharie. 

do 

do 

Canajohane,    . 

Montgomery. 

Trenton,     . 

Oneida. 

Uidgeway, 

Orleans. 

Jamesville,  . 

Onondaga. 

North  Branch, 

Somerset,  N. 

New-York,       . 

New-York. 

Lockport, 

Niagara. 

New-York,       . 

New.  York 

Albany, 

Albany. 

New-York,       . 

New.York. 

Sing  Sing,  . 

Westchester. 

New-York,      . 

New.  York. 

do 

di) 

Sacketts  Harbor, 

Jefferson. 

Deer  Park, . 

Orange. 
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Names, 

Taum. 

Onmty. 

Wiley.  Sar4H  Ltoinoa, 

Essex,     . 

Essex. 

WiLi.fAM3,  Ass  A, 

Pulton, 

Albany. 

Williams,  Harriet, 

Orange, 

Essex,  N, 

WooDwoRTH,  Eliza  P,    . 

Vienna, 

Oneida. 

Womic?,  Martha  J,      .           , 

Hannibal       . 

Oswego. 

Works,  Mart  Anh, 

do 

do 

LIST   OF   PUPILS 

Whx)  UJi  the  JhsHtution  during  the  year  1854 

MALES — ^Residence. 

Names* 


BeSCHER,  FEaDHfARD  A, 

Brownell,  John, 

BUBBRIOGE,  GboROE   R, 

Cramberlatne,  H,  M. 
Clark,  MATXHEvir, 
Fbrrid,  Charles  H, 
Fitch,  Harrison  E, 
Gardner,  Andre^^  J, 
Harrison,  William,  G,  . 
Kbllt,  John,  . 
Krtchum,  Chauncey, 
KiPF,  John  Isaac, 
Marum,  John, 
Mathewbon,  Henry, 
MoCoRMicK,  Robert, 
MiLBSf  William  W,  . 
Patxkson,  A:jdrew, 
Robs,  Hubbard  W,    . 

BOHUKSTER,    PeTBR, 

Smith,  Silvanus  B, 
Hnbdikkk,  Daniel  W, 
TlUiiNOHAST,  Thomas  Hooper, 
Wbttbroth,  John  W, 

Wll-MAM«,   '1'HOMAS  J, 

WiMoN,  David, 


Town. 

County, 

New-Haven,    . 

Connecticia. 

Cambridge, 

WashingUm. 

Rawdon, 

Leinster,  0.  E. 

Richmond,  . 

Virginia. 

Malone, 

Franklin, 

West  Farm?, 

Westchester. 

Verona, 

Oneida. 

Newbargh, 

Orange. 

Williamson, 

Wayne. 

Utica,      . 

Oneida. 

Brookhaven, 

Suffolk. 

Bergen^  .    \    . 

Bergen,  N  J. 

New-York,.    • 

New- York. 

Palaski, 

Oswego. 

Brooklyn, 

Kings. 

Hopewell, 

Ontario. 

Toronto, 

Canada  Wei 

Pulton,        , 

Corilandt 

Marion, 

Wayne. 

Brooklyn,    • 

Kings.. 

Flushing, 

Queens. 

Fayetteville, 

North  Carolina. 

New-York,       . 

NeW'York. 

MatthewBCo'rt  H, 

Virginia. 

Southport,  . 

Chemung. 

usT  or  vorvLB. 
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FEMALES. 

^ 

Namei. 

Tovm. 

County, 

Aldridgf,  Luct  MariAy     . 

Chateaagaj,    . 

FranMin, 

Amesna5»  Susah  a, 

. 

Brooklyn,    , 

Kings, 

BowTER,  Mararbt  M, 

. 

North  Lansing, 

Tompkins. 

Eacxcr,  Margaret, 

• 

•        Mohawk, 

Montgomery. 

Gaiiet,  Catharine  Ann, 

Hudson,  . 

Columbia. 

Gilbert,  Melissa, 

Chazy,     ; 

Clinton. 

Green,  Fanny  Maria, 

Newkirk's  Mills, 

Fulton. 

Hanlev,  Maroarbt, 

, 

Montreal,    . 

Canada  East^ 

McGuiRE,  Rroda, 

New-York,       . 

New  York, 

• 

.       RaysviUe, 

Jefferson. 

♦Pla8»,  Augusta,           , 

Parma,    •        • 

Monroe, 

^PaosKUs,  Emeline, 

• 

SoduB, 

Wayne. 

Bobbins,  Harriet  Mart, 

North  Wilna, 

Jejerson. 

SncBB,  Sarah  Frahces, 

, 

Hoosick, 

Rensselaer. 

Stewart,  Harriet, 

Bangor, 

Franklin.. 

ToHTius,  Ellen  Maria, 

New.York,       . 

New^York. 

Vakzanbt,  Elizabeth, 

Watervliet, . 

AUHsny. 

Wilson,  Cathakoie  B, 

. 

New-Windsor. 

Orange. 

Numbers  embraced  in  the  last  catalogue,  Dec. 

31,  1853, 

Adnutted  in  the  year,  1854,     • 

Whole  number  within  the  year, 
Left  the  Institution  in  the  year  1854, 


159 
23 

182 
25 


119 
21 

140 
18 


Total. 

278 
44 

322 


Actual  number  in  the  Institution  Dec.  31, 1854.    157        122        279 


Of  the  foregoing  there  are  supported — 
By  the  State  of  New-York, 
By  the  city  of  New- York,  . 
By  the  State  of  New-Jersey, 
By  their  friends  in  part  or  whole,    . 
By  the  Commissioners  of  Emigration,. 
By  the  Institution, 


*  Deceased. 


203 

16 

20 

32 

2 

6 


279 
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REPORT 

On  the  Anniuzl  Examination,  July,  1855. 
Submitted  by  Mr.  Brooks. 

m^^^ 

The  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  appointed  at 
the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Board,  held  at  Fanwood,  June 
13th,  1854,  to  conduct  the  annual  examination  of  the  pu- 
pils of  the  Institution,  submit  the  foUowdng 

REPORT : 

The  duty  entrusted  to  the  Committee  was  discharged  at 
the  Institution  on  the  10th,  11th  and  12th  of  July,  instant; 
apart  of  the  time  in  the  presence  of,  and  assisted  by  Hon. 
Victor  M.  Rice,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
and  for  one  day  in  the  presence  of  Professors  Docharty  and 
Owen,  of  the  Free  Academy,  and  Professor  Torrey  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  who  rendered  very 
efficient  service,  both  by  the  interesting  character  of  their 
examinations,  and  by  the  aid  they  afforded  the  Committee 
in  writing  out  the  result  of  their  labors,  which  are  made  a 
part  of  this  Report  to  the  Board.  The  Committee  also  feel 
called  upon  to  make  their  acknowledgment  to  other  mem- 
bers cf  the  Board,  who  participated  in  the  examination,  and 
contributed,  by  their  presence  and  aid,  both  to  lighten  the 
labors  of  the  Committee,  and  to  make  the  service  assigned 
them  more  pleasant  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been. 

The  interest  manifested  by  the  instructors  and  pupils  in 
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the  Institution,  not  only  during  the  examination,  but  prior 
to  it,  and  through  all  of  the  year,  affords  a  guarantee  both 
of  its  usefulness,  and  of  the  good  understanding  existing  be- 
tween its  respective  departments.     In  an  Institution  like 
this,  the  relations  are  peculiarly  of  a  family  and  social  cha- 
racter.    Education  means  necessarily  something  more  than 
intellectual  improvement,  and  important  as  this  is,  it  is 
secondary  to  that  moral  training  of  character,  which  is  to 
govern  and  control  the  future  life.     The  president  of  such 
an  Institution  occupies  the  relation  of  the  head  of  a  family. 
Great  responsibilities  and  arduous  duties,  necessarily  are 
devolved  on  the  principal.     The  children  received  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year,  and  from  time  to  time,  multi- 
ply these  duties  and  responsibilities.     Between  the  obliga- 
tions due  the  State,  as  the  power  sustaining  such  an  estab- 
lishment— one  of  the  noblest  in  the  State  or  country, — and 
the  obligations  due  to  those  who  are  the  recipients  of  the 
State's  regard,  a  double  duty  has  to  be  discharged.    In  the 
judgment  of  your  Committee,  the  principal  of  this  Institu- 
tion, with  his  assistants,  have  discharged  all  their  obliga- 
tions with  signal  success.     The  fruits  of  their  labors  are 
seen  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  of  those 
whom  they  have  trained  and  taught     When  we  remem- 
ber the  great  difficulty  of  preparing  the  minds  of  those  for 
systematic  instruction,  who  have  been  afflicted  by  a  loss  of 
any  of  the  senses ;  and  when  we  remember,  that  so  many 
received  here  were  growing  up  in  the  world,  as  it  were, 
like  rank  weeds  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  garden,  some  o{ 
them  coming  hither  physically  infirm,  others  quite  advanc- 
ed in  years,  others  with  no  previous  instruction,  and  yet 
others  with  many  of  those  infirmities  of  mind  and  body, 
which  the  least  favored  portion  of  the  world  is  heir  to,  we 
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can  appreciate  some  of  the  difficulties  incident  to  directing 
and  teaching  such  an  Institution.  Teaching,  even  when 
those  who  are  taught  possess  the  advantages  of  parental 
love  and  guidance,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  duties  of  life. 
No  profession  requires  so  much  personal  sacrifice  and  dis- 
cipline, so  much  patience,  so  much  knowledge  of  charac- 
ter, so  much  care  for  the  welfare  of  the  human  family,  or  so 
much  devotion  to  duty.  Capacity  is  necessary  on  the  one 
hand,  and  an  honest  discharge  of  service  on  the  other.  Few 
men  in  the  possession  of  useful  knowledge,  are  so  constitut- 
ed in  mind  and  temper,  as  to  be  able  to  impart  instruction 
to  others. 

The  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
has  been  peculiarly  fortunate  in  its  Board  of  Teachers,  and 
their  fitness  for  their  respective  positions  was  as  satisfacto- 
rily manifested  to  us  in  the  confidential  respect  and  inter- 
course between  them  and  their  pupils,  as  in  the  success 
shown  in  pursuing  the  labors  of  the  class-rooms. 

In  the  three  days  giveii  to  the  examination  of  the  seve- 
ral classes,  we  were  particularly  struck  with  the  marked 
acquisitions  of  the  higher  classes.  The  bounties  of  Provi- 
dence are  as  expansive  as  the  heavens,  and  every  infirmity 
seems  to  call  forth  some  new  revelation  whereby  at  least  a 
partial  remedy  is  provided  for  every  affliction.  The  blind 
are  made  to  see,  the  deaf  to  hear,  the  dumb  to  speak,  and 
even  the  imbecile  to  learn  and  comprehend. 

The  success  which  has  attended  the  teaching  of  the 
higher  branches  of  learning  in  this  Institution,  demonstrates 
the  great  truth  that  even  the  loss  of  speech  and  hearing,  is 
no  bar  to  great  intellectual  attainments.  The  science  of 
algebra,  which  so  many  esteem  as  an  impractical  or  useless 
study,  which  so  many  young  gentlemen  dislike,  and  so  many 
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young  ladies  avoid  and  dread,  can  be  taught  as  well  to  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  as  to  those  blessed  with  the  fullest  powers 
of  intellect.    We  see  in  the  successful  demonstrations  upon 
the  black  board,  that  algebra,  which  is  the  language  of 
signs,  can  be  quickly  comprehended  and  understood  by 
those  whose  only  means  of  communication  is  in  the  sign 
language.     Its  advantages  are  seen  here  as  elsewhere  in 
the  greater  facility  for  fixing  attention  or  concentration  upon 
particular  objects  of  thought,  and  in  securing  easier  methods 
of  reflection.     The  great  labor  of  life  is  to  think  with  faci- 
lity and  profit.     Half  of  our  hours  of  leisure,  even  when 
not  employed  in  recreation,  are  lost  on  vacancy,  and  the 
mind  passes  from  object  to  object  with  the  quickness  of 
thought,  without  deriving  benefit  or  securing  contemplation 
upon  any  of  the  various  subjects  which  have  passed  in  re- 
view before  us.     It  is  pleasant  to  see  it  demonstrated,  as  it 
may  be  here,  that  all  the  advantages  incident  to  such  a 
science,  may  be,  and  are  here  secured.     If  the  Orientals 
discovered  the  science  of  algebra,  the  moderns  of  our  time 
have  outstripped  the  wise  men  of  the  east,  by  making  It^ 
signs  and  symbols,  its  letters  representing  numbers  and 
quantities,  easy  objects  of  instruction  even  to  the  deaf  and 
dumb.     There  must  be  something  like  an  intensity  of  en- 
joyment in  the  comprehension  of  great  mathematical  truths, 
by  those  who  have  passed  their  lives  in  wandering  amidst 
the  mazes  of  problematical  doubt  and  uncertainty. 

And  so  of  geometry.  The  success  obtained  here  already 
in  this  branch  of  learning  is  eminent,  and  will  be,  under  the 
liberal  provisions  of  the  State  for  the  maintenance  and  per- 
petuation of  the  high  class,  as  successful  as  elsewhere. 
Chemistry,  too,  as  an  important  department  of  instructioT\, 
treating  of  the  composition  of  aU  material  substances,  re- 
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vealing  the  recondite  secrets  of  nature,  and  affecting  direct- 
ly or  indirectly  all  the  operations  of  art,  is  a  science  which 
is  beginning  to  be  well  understood  by  the  highest  class  of 
the  Institution. 

The  examinations  in  astronomy,  which  were  as  full  and 
thorough  as  the  time  of  the  Committee  permitted,  were  in 
all  respects  highly  satisfactory.  The  quick  comprehen- 
sion of  the  meaning  of  questions,  the  ready  and  apt  answers, 
the  forcible  illustrations  upon  the  black  board,  both  in 
figures  and  statements  of  facts,  were  particularly  satisfac- 
tory to  us. 

The  classes  in  history  and  geography  occupied  much  of 
our  time,  and  we  found  that  both  subjects  were  very  fully 
taught  to  the  pupils  according  to  their  capacity  to  receive 
instruction.  The  proficiency  attained  in  each  of  these  inte- 
resting studies,  is  as  marked  as  elsewhere  in  our  public  in- 
stitutions, according  to  the  time  employed  in  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  of  this  kind.  In  the  study  both  of  history 
and  geography,  the  pupils  seem  to  receive  peculiar  plea- 
sure and  profit. 

Your  Committee  deemed  it  a  duty  which  they  owed  to 
the  Trustees,  the  Legislature  and  the  State,  to  enter  mi- 
nutely into  the  qualifications  of  all  the  classes  from  the 
highest  to  those  too  young  in  years  and  attainments  to  be 
put  upon  a  systematic  course  of  instruction.  They  com- 
menced with  the  High  Class  on  the  10th  of  July,  following 
with  the  fourth,  third,  second,  first  juvenile,  and  thirteenth 
class  on  the  11th,  and  with  the  remaining  classes  on  the 
third  and  last  day.  This  course  of  examination  was  dictat- 
ed by  convenience,  and  a  desire  to  devote  as  much  time  as 
}X)ssible  to  the  students  who  had  passed  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  years  in  the  Institution. 
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The  number  of  classes  in  the  Institution,  is  fifteen ;  the 
usual  term  of  instruction  is  seven  years,  as  follows : 

There  are  three  classes  of  one  yearns  standing,  two  of  two 
years,  two  of  three  years,  two  o{four  years,  two  of  five  ytm%, 
Ofije  of  six,  and  one  of  seven.  In  addition  to  these,  there  is 
one  juvenile  class,  and  the  High  Class,  making  in  z!\  fifteen 
classes. 

The  juvenile  class  was  composed  of  fifteen  interesting 
little  children,  nine  boys  and  six  girls,  considerably  under 
the  age  which  experience  had  shown  pupils  should  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  Institution  to  make  the  greatest  attainments 
in  a  given  period,  because  incapable  of  being  brought  un- 
der that  course  of  systematic  training  to  which  the  other 
classes  are  subjected.  This  class  had  been  formed,  how- 
ever, for  three  reasons :  First — to  gratifiy  the  wishes  of 
parents,  who,  desiring  to  have  the  minds  of  their  children 
early  developed,  are  able  and  willing  to  continue  them  a 
longer  period  than  is  usually  allowed.  Secondly — ^to  re- 
ceive at  the  expense  of  the  Institution,  little  children,  who, 
on  account  of  orphanage,  or  extreme  poverty  of  parents, 
would  be  left  in  such  a  condition  that  their  future  prospects 
would  be  blasted  by  the  evil  effects  of  exposure  to  prema- 
ture degradation.  Thirdly — To  try,  faithfully,  the  effect 
of  taking  deaf-mute  children  at  an  early  age,  and  by  a 
very  slow  but  sure  advance,  carrying  them  forward  during 
a  long  course  of  years  in  order  to  comparfe  this  plan  with 
system  of  taking  them  at  an  age  sufficiently  mature  to  en- 
able them  to  proceed  rapidly  through  the  difficulties  of 
language. 

The  time,  the  members  of  this  class  had  been  under  in- 
struction, varied  from  six  months  to  two  years,  during  which 
period  a  number  of  them  had  reviewed  one  hundred  and 
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sixty-four  lessons  in  the  excellent  elementary  book  pre- 
pared by  the  president. 

They  were  able  to  write  simple  sentences,  embracing 
nouns,  adjectives,  a  few  adverbs  and  prepositions,  the  con- 
junction a/erf,  the  present,  perfect  and  future  tenses  of  more 
than  a  hundred  different  verbs ;  and  the  oldest  and  most 
intelligent  of  the  class  were  also  able  satisfactorily  to  an- 
swer a  few  simple  written  interrogatories.  One  little  girl 
of  eight  years  of  age,  quite  a  precocious  child,  who  had 
been  two  years  under  instruction,  by  the  intelligence  she 
manifested,  and  the  correctness  with  which  she  wrote, 
afforded  quite  a  pleasing  illustration  of  what  can  be  ac- 
complished even  with  children  of  such  tender  years. 

The  whole  class  showed  that  they  had  been  faithfully 
instructed ;  yet  it  was,  nevertheless,  evident  that  it  would 
be  unwise  to  grant  to  all  deaf-mutes,  admission,  at  so  early 
an  age,  and  retain  them  for  only  a  limited  time  under  in- 
struction. 

THE  THIRTEENTH  CLASS 

Was  the  least  advanced  of  those  who  had  entered  the 
Institution  at  the  required  age,  and  was  composed  of  pu- 
pils who  came  in  after  the  other  classes  were  formed,  or 
who  were  unsually  dull  of  comprehension.  Some  had 
been  ten  months  under  instruction,  and  some,  only  four. 
They  had  been  under  faithful  and  persevering  instruction, 
and  had  gone  through  with  one  hundred  and  four  lessons 
in  the  elementary  book,  and  practised  a  number  of  exer- 
cises in  writing  and  outline  drawing  which,  in  such  pupils 
indicated  a  very  creditable  proficiency.  They  could 
enumerate  in  figures  and  words  from  one  to  one  thousand 
inclusive,  and  had  not  only  learned  the  written  form  of  all 
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- ..  >nd  small,  but  could  also  trace  the 
-  -T'n  dmost  equal  ease.  Their  mental 
_   r  lad  been  quickened   by  a  series  of 

-  _  -•.   o  promote  promptness,  precision  and 

.    :   1  aumber  of  glass  vials  containing  a 

.  .    1  -ib^tances,  properly  labelled,  had  sub- 

^_    e  manner,  the  purpose  of  making  them 

_:  ^Lrr  names  and  more  obvious  qualities  of 

.  •  r-e  "irere  satisfied  with  the  progress  of  the 
_^  ~ie  disadvantages  under  which  its  mem- 

-  :.  md   would  especially   commend  their 
_  ^  exhibited  upon  the  slates;  the  teacher 

.  - :- LT  instruction,  having  been  for  some  time 
.   :.e  Iz::>titution  as  a  teacher  of  this  art. 

THE  TWELFTH  CLASS 

.  :/•'  :o:Is  who  commenced  at  the  beorinnins:  of 
i.  i  v>  ho,  being  of  considerably  better  average 
.  ..:  :l-o  liist,  had  made  greater  actual  advance- 

V  Ii-id  gone  through  with  one  hundred  and 
>v>.^  •>  in  the  elementarv  book,  and  four  sections 
:  '•*<  Sv'ripture  lessons,  and  were  able  to  enume- 

\'r,:Mo  facility,  and  to  perform  easy  exercise^ 


w 


:  aiiship  was  commendable,  and  in  drawing 
,*   -wJo  a  very  good  beginning.     The  exercise^ 
/-    wrvne  on  nouns,  adjectives,  and  verbs,  were 
» x:  vr  a  class  of  one  year's  standing. 
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THE  ELEVENTH  CLASS 

Was  of  the  same  standing  with  the  last,  and  had  gone 
over  the  same  ground.  They  were  surprisingly  uniform  in 
their  attainments,  and  their  penmanship,  which  was  display- 
ed in  copybooks  opened  for  the  inspection  of  the  Commit- 
tee, was  really  remarkable,  considering  the  short  time 
which  had  elapsed  since  they  were  unable  to  form  a  sin- 
gle letter. 

To  test  their  abiHty  to  frame  correct  sentences,  different 
words  were  given  them  to  incorporate  singly. 

The  following,  oh  the  word  hoi^se^  will  illustrate  their 
average  capacity ; 

"A  man  catches  and  feeds  a  horse  with  oats." 

The  use  of  the  negative  form  of  the  present  tense  they 
illustrated  in  the  following  manner : 

The  sentence,  "  I  like  snakes,"  was  written  on  the  large 
slc'tte,  and  the  pupils  were  asked  if  they  liked  snakes  \ 
They  all  shook  their  heads  and  wrote  immediately,  "  I  do 
not  hke  snakes."     One  of  them  said,  "  I  like  not  snakes." 

In  the  Scripture  Lessons  they  had  been  thoroughly 
taught,  and  showed  an  acquaintance  with  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  Deity  truly  gratifying. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  questions,  with  their 
answers : 

"What  is  God  ? "     " He  is  a  spirit." 

"  Can  you  see  God  ? "  "  We  cannot  see  God.  Good 
men  will  see  him  in  Heaven." 

"Where  is  God  \ "  "He  is  in  Heaven  and  everywhere." 

Simple  questions  of  a  miscellaneous  character  were  also 
asked  and  readily  answered. 
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THE  TENTH  CLASS 

V  ^    r  -vo  years'  standing,  and  under  the  instruction 

.  .-  ir-mite  teacher.     The  pupils  had  learned  thorough- 

'TO   luzdred  and  one  lessons  in  the  elementary  book,  and 

•  le  -L'lth  section  of  Part  H  of  the  Scripture  Lessons. 
la  inchmetic  they  performed  simple  exercises  in  addi- 
ri  md  subtraction,  and  in  drawing  and  penmanship  had 
'.tif  ^'^od  progress.     They  had  also  had  monthly  exerci- 
•r  .1  -crrer  writing. 

THE  NINTH  CLASS 

H  L.i  a  standing  of  two  years.  In  the  examination  upon 
I.-  H'enieutary  Book  which  they  had  finished  andrevievv- 
..   I:.! -J rent  principles  of  language  were  selected,  in  order 

c<    heir  knowledge  of  different  parts  of  the  exercises. 

?  ^  -i!^  .V  their  acquaintance  with  the  collection  of  adjec- 

•  ^  :^e  word  ribbon  was  given  them,  and  they  were  told 
'  •.  c  -y  AS  a  silk  ribbon,  a  long  ribbon,  a  red  ribbon,  and  a 
:-^  v  ribbon.  Being  directed  to  express  these 
X  -*  vuws  in  the  briefest  phrase  they  wrote  :  "A  long, 
:  -    .    r\xl,  silk  ribbon." 

.  iv  be  remarked  in  passing,  that  in  the  collection  of 

'.  >     » OS.  those  who  hear  are  guided   entirely   by  the  ear. 

-     *^  akes  anv  other  order  than  the  right  one  seem  un- 

.i\  and  therefore  teachers  never   think   of  directing 

,.    '    *vls  of  their  pupils  to  the  principle  upon  which  this 

»  V-  :<  fouiuled.     With  the  deaf  however,  habit  does  not 

V    \^v>  it>olf  to   the  eye  with  the  same  power,  and  conse- 

o-     N  :  U  necessary  to  explain  to  them  that  adjectives  de- 

\    -.  ;\teri;d  come  nearest  the  noun,  those  of  color  next, 

I     ^\<o  of  form,  size,  &c.     This  is  but  one  illustration 

;v  difficulties  under  which  those  labor  who  are 


v\.i> 
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liereft  of  the  idea  of  sound,  and  of  the  patient  particulari- 
ty with  which  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  to  them  almost  in- 
immerable  principles  which  the  ear  seems  to  make  intui- 
tive with  their  more  favored  brethren. 

The  class  were  next  tested  on  their  knowledge  of  the 
use  of  those  words  which  are  not  written  with  the  indefi- 
nite article  or  in  the  plural.  The  word  butter  was  given 
to  the  class,  and  they  were  requested  to  write  original  sen- 
tences upon  it.  The  following,  copied  at  random,  will  iU 
Ijistrate  their  ability. 

"I  put  butter  on  bread  and  eat  it." 

**I  like  to  eat  butter  with  bread." 

'A  farmer  weighs  butter  with  a  yard  steel." 

**A  girl  keeps  a  good  butter  in  a  pot." 

The  last  two  sentences  were  the  only  erroneous  ones* 
written  by  any  of  the  class.  The  transposition  yard-steel„ 
is  certainly  a  more  natural  order  than  steel-yard,  and  it 
illustrates  the  tendency  in  the  minds  of  deaf  mutes  to  write 
in  this  order  rather  than  in  the  more  artificial  one  prescrib- 
<  <1  by  usage.  The  use  of  the  article  in  the  other  sentence 
\vi]l  show  why  it  is  necessary,  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf 
'Jnd  dumb,  to  classify  words  to  so  much  greater  an  extent 
than  with  ordinary  children. 

Another  exercise  was  designed  to  test  their  knowledge 
<^i  the  use  of  prepositions  with  intransitive  verbs. 

The  words  hide  and  tree  were  written  upon  the  slate,. 
fliid  they  were  directed  to  incorporate  both  words  into  a 
^ngle  sentence. 

The  following  are  examples  : 

•A  boy  likes  to  hide  behind  a  tree." 

*I  saw  a  boy  hide  behind  a  large  tree." 

'A  squirrel  climbs  and  hides  in  a  hollow  tree." 

5 
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-     r    '     '^y  hiding  behind  a  large  tree,  and  I  ran  to 

7'.r  -  ^.j'A-incr  will  exhibit  their  ability  to  use  intransi- 

r^e    erb  to  rain  being  proposed,  they  wrote  a  variety 
-uijiice^  of  which  the  following  are  examples : 
•  •  -I'.v  •>  rain  last  Monday." 

'   '  ./  ruin  last  Monday" 
'*"-  -    -r^ni  horse  was  next  sr^en,  and  they  each  wrote  a 
.r    ---r-t-ive  on  this  subject-     The  following  is  one  of 
-*       •    -  iv.vtii  compositions. 

-  -;:!i:ner  there  was  a  young  horse  in  a  field.  He 
_  ^'-:tss.  A  monkey  saw  the  horse  eating  gra^s. 
s  -*  crawled  and  jumped  upon  the  horse.     The 

•:e  animal  and  looked  up  and  sawthe  monkey  on 

• .  -.      r>.e  horse  was  frightened  and  ran  and  jumped 

. ,  -   .\     The  monkey  was  thrown  from  his  back  and 

'.  -  •  ^d.     People  laughed  at  him.     He  was  asharn- 

^^  v!oil  out  and  ran  away." 

-  '\A::>hip>  which  they  had  not  practised  till  mthiri 
•  -.     .  ar.  they  had  made  excellent  proficiency. 

"*        "iiwinoii  previously  made  on  their  small  slates  wert^ 

vA  .::txL     To  exemplify  the  manner  in  which  theMi* 

-   ,  xAUtovL  thev  were  requested  to  draw  on  their  largo 

•  ^  i  :  o'o^^x^t  shown  them.     This  they  did  with  inucl! 

V     v\i'  ;wcunu\v. 

THE  EIGHTH  CLASS 

^*  .^  .\*  :hrw  vears'  standing,  and  had  finished  the  Ele- 

.  V   lV\>k.  and  studied  thoroughly  one  hundred  aiui 

►  >  r  \^sc>v^n5  of  the  second  part  of  Dr.  Peet's  Course 

•   c:ton*     I»  the  examination  upon  the  book,  the  re- 
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ktives  who,  which  and  that  were  given  to  write  original 
sentences  upon,  the  Committee  acting  upon  the  supposition, 
as  their  time  was  limited,  that  the  excellence  of  their  in- 
struction would  be  sufficiently  tested  by  selecting  some  sub- 
ject at  random.  The  relative  is,  perhaps,  as  difficult  as 
anything  which  deaf-mutes  attempt  to  learn  during  the 
earlier  periods  of  their  education. 
Sentences  upon  who  : 

"Those  gentlemen,  wh^  came  here  to  examine  us  to  see 
if  we  write  well,  are  good." 

'•A  boy,  w?io  went  into  ^the  woods  to  hunt  for  a  bird, 
shot  a  yellow  bird." 
Sentences  upon  which  : 

"The  slate  upon  which  the  towel  is  kept,  is  near  Mrs.  B." 
"These  are  the  desks  upon  which  we  write." 
Sentences  upon  that : 

"The  horse,  that  works  too  hard,  will  be  injured." 
"A  woman,  that  has  killed  a  boy,  shall  be  hung." 
In  the  Scripture  Lessons^,  in  which  they  had  gone  as  far 
as  Sec.  XXIV.,  a  number  of  questions  were  asked  by  signs? 
and  the  class  showed  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
ieading  characters  of  Bible  history  as  far  as  the  book  of 
Esther. 

To  the  questions :  "  Who  was  Haman ! "  One  of  them 
answered,  "He  was  the  favorite  of  Ahasuerus."  Other 
written  questions  were  asked,  to  which  replies  equally  sat- 
isfactory were  given. 

Several  compositions  were  exhibited  to  the  Committee, 
showing  decided  proficiency  in  the  use  of  connected  lan- 
guage. 
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THE  SEVENTH  CLASS 

Had  a  standing  of  three  years,  and  was  under  most 
competent  instruction. 

In  its  studies,  embracing  the  review  of  the  Elementan 
Lessons,  and  one  hundred  and  eighteen  lessons  in  part  11. 
of  the  Course  of  Instruction,  translation  of  signs  into  lan- 
guage, penmanship,  drawing  and  Scripture  Lessons,  it  ex- 
hibited satisfactory  proficiency.  In  the  various  exercises 
which  the  pupils  performed  before  the  Committee  thev 
acquitted  themselves  admirably  well.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  impromptu  sentences  they  wrote,  illustrative 
of  principles  taught  in  the  course  of  instruction  :  On  the 
ordinal  numbers : 

"Washington  was  the  Jirst  President  of  the  United 
States." 

"  David  was  the  second  king  of  Israel." 
"Solomon  was  the  thirdi'  &c. 
On  the  relative  pronouns,  who^  which,  and  that : 
"Joseph,  who  was  cast  into  a  pit  and  sold,  afterward  be- 
came governor  of  Egypt." 

"  The  animal,  which  that  man  killed,  was  a  wolf." 
"  The  children,  which  disobey  their  parents,  will  be  pun- 
ished." 

"  The  rail  car,  which  was  broken,  will  not  go  to  Albany." 
"  Bad  boys,  that  tell  lies,  will  be  cast  into  hell." 
"  The  dog,  that  chases  the  poor  sheep,  shall  be  killed." 
"  Many  that  never  repent,  nor  think  of  God  tUl  just  be- 
fore they  die,  should  be  distressed." 

In  arithmetic,  they  performed  simple  exercises  in  addi- 
tion and  multiplication,  in  which  they  showed  great  facility 
In  scripture  history,  as  developed  in  the  little  work  of  the 
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President,  they  passed  an  examination  indicating  more  than 
usual  intelligence. 

Their  penmanship  was  good,  and  their  drawing  excel- 
JenL 

THE  SIXTH  CLASS 

Was  composed  of  pupils  four  years  under  instruction. 
The  examination  as  to  their  ability  to  use  connected  lan- 
guage, was  principally  confined  to  descriptions  of  animals. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  impromptu  sketches  writ- 
ten upon  the  slates,  in  compliance  with  a  request  to  de- 
scribe the  different  kinds  of  dogs : 

*'  Quadrupeds  of  the  dog  kind,  are  very  various  in  shape, 
size  and  color.  They  hunt  by  the  scent,  running  with  their 
noses  very  close  to  the  ground.  The  young  of  the  dogs  are 
born  blind.  They  are  called  puppies.  When  they  are  a 
few  months  old,  they  are  very  playful  There  are  many 
kinds  of  dogs." 

"  The  Mastiff '\Q  a  very  large,  strong  and  sagacious  dog, 
which  is  kept  to  watch  his  master's  house  at  night.  He  can 
seize  a  thief,  and  hold  him  fast  without  hurting  him." 

"  The  Bull  dog  is  like  the  mastiff)  but  a  little  smaller- 
\Vhen  he  sees  a  bull  giving  chase  to  his  master,  he  will  run 
as  feist  as  he  can,  and  seize  the  bull  by  the  nose :  thus  he 
saves  his  master's  life." 

"  The  Terrier  is  a  small  and  courageous  animal,  which  is 
>maller  than  the  bull-dog.  He  can  creep  into  holes,  and 
jnder  barns  after  rabbits,  rats,  weasels,  &c.'' 

"  The  Pointer  is  a  very  sagacious  animal,  which  is  used 
tj  point  towards  a  partridge  or  a  flock  of  quails.  When 
IP  finds  them,  he  stops  near  them  and  points  toward  them 
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wirh  his  i:->5e.     Then  the  master  comes  up  and  shoots  the 
"  Lri  as  he  rises  to  fly.*' 

~  The  Crr^ey  nnd  is  a  tall  and  slender  dog.  which  cancot 
s—ell  Trell  When  he  sees  a  deer  or  rabbit,  he  will  rin 
irer  •h-rn  ?•?  s^v-hV.y,  that  he  soon  seizes  them.  The  my 
h~  iZ'i  is  nii-M  sTi^^ter  than  anv  other  animaL" 

~ The  JVrir  F.'^ii^^^nd dog  is  a  verv  sagacious  and  faitli- 
f  I  izlzi  C  T%  hi.h  is  •::*  a  black  color.  He  can  carry  a  ba?- 
i. -:  iz  h -5  —*-  I'h  0 r  liraw  a  linle  wa^on.  If  his  master  fall^ 
: :':  the  Tri-er.  he  will  j^imp  in  and  help  him  out" 

Sif'^jhes  ::  ':  Iris  a:::!  other  animals  were  also  written. 

s": '  **:^  '^i:  ~^'7  ^^--^  striiied  that  part  of  the  course  oi 

_>r-  -.  ~   ~  ^^;  -  ^3  ^  •  -,  s™:itiX  with  attention,  and  that  thev 

.   .   -I  rTTTiSs  their  iie^s  very  correctly  in  simple  phra- 

7  e  Tti'-ni-i^h::-  ::  the  %:I:-ss  was  generally  very  clear 
:    i  ^r:.:^: -h     I-  iri.— izz.  t.'-:-  scnie  ot'them  excelled. 

i  .  _i-:_ri'  hv  :hr'  :li1  ^^i  i.r-i  the  i>?s:tions  of  the  differ- 

:  .:  :i^'-*es  ::"  tl.e  I  li  z.  l-1  :he  iif  erect  countries  ofEn- 

-  -  K.  '^"th  their  c-.^  itil^.  --i  s  :_r  •::'  them  could  trace  their 

-     .;^  — >h  o:L-:ier3.i'r  :    :    ri  y.     S.-me  of  their  speti- 

K -s  ::  I-  JT  iri'.^-irz  v-i:h  th-e  Ten  were  exceedinslv  cre- 
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<ir.:v.i   <r  .iii  rz  vr-.:h  the  -i.sL  and  had  pursik- 

.s  . ."  ■••  »-  h  *he  t  -T  -s  -^ere  examined,  wereth^ 
^^  ;:  ~  :•::  iT-Lr-ti-e  TL-r'ie.azi  the  useofsonK 
.  .,^  -.  c  •. :  -i  ^^  i.  .:  :oi  in  Part  Third  of  lb 
.^  ♦•  .;  .  '^  '.  -::^  rerin  niie  a  special  subje** 
•'  .;    :  .   «    •  v::  -  :-'rrin:zs  ::  dUerent  teiis<- 
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copied  at  random,  will  be  sufficient  evidence  of  the  satis- 
factory character  of  this  exercise. 

Imperfect  Tense. 

"A  gentleman  was  walking  through  the  street.  A  rob- 
ber met  him.  He  struck  him  down,  and  robbed  him  of  his 
money." 

"  I  heard  that  a  boy  was  walking  on  the  railroad,  and  the 
locomotive  ran  over  him,  and  he  was  crushed  to  death." 

Future  tense. 

''\  shall  go  home  to-morrow,"  (alluding  to  its  being  the 
first  day  of  the  vacation.) 

"  Most  of  the  pupils  will  proceed  home  to  visit  their  dear 
parents  and  friends  to-morrow.  I  hope  that  they  will  he 
rejoiced  to  see  them." 

The  following  were  among  those  written  on  the  conjunc- 
tive phrase  as  soon  as,  proposed  by  the  Committee : 

''As  soon  as  a  thief  steals  a  gentleman's  gold  watch,  a  po- 
lice-man catches  him,  and  locks  him  up." 

"  A  man  fired  at  a  squirrel,  as  soon  as  a  dog  barked  at  it." 

"  I  will  pay  you,  as  soon  as  I  receive  my  wages." 

The  verbs  love,  hope  and  fear,  being  proposed  to  the  class, 
they  incorporated  them  into  original  examples,  of  which  the 
following  will  serve  as  examples : 

"  Many  people  love  God  and  worship  him." 

*'I  hope  that  my  mother  is  happy  to  live  in  heaven." 
(This  sentence  was  written  by  a  lovely  girl,  who  had  re- 
cently lost  her  mother.) 

''  I  hope  that  I  shall  go  home  to-morrow." 

"I  think  that  the  Emperor  Nicholas  fears  that  the  Rus- 
sians will  be  conquered." 
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On  the  Scripture  Lessons,  the  class  was  examined  with 
reference  to  King  David  and  his  family,  and  our  Saviour, 
and  showed  themselves  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  history 
of each. 

Their  penmanship  was  neat,  and  their  drawings  were 
highly  creditable. 

THE  FOURTH  CLASS 

Had  a  standing  oi  Jive  years,  and  in  the  examination, 
particular  reference  was  had  to  geography.  They  had 
made  very  good  progress,  and  were  able  to  answer  with 
much  readiness,  questions  concerning  North  America  and 
the  West  Indies,  including  of  course,  our  own  country- 
They  were  also  examined  on  Arithmetic,  in  which  they 
had  studied  simple  exercises  in  the  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication  and  division  of  whole  numbers,  and  of  frac- 
tions. 

Cluestions  on  the  selections  from  the  gospels  were  asked 
and  readily  answered. 

'  In  drawing,  the  class  did  not  exhibit  remarkable  profi- 
ciency. In  one  instance,  however,  very  fair  progress  had 
been  made.  They  had  received  but  one  year's  instruc- 
tion in  this  branch. 

THE  THIRD  CLASS 

Had  also  been  Jive  years  under  instruction,  and  their 
drawings  were  very  superior ;  one  of  the  pupils  showinsi 
an  extraordinary  talent  in  this  respect. 

In  the  exercises  on  the  verbs,  to  the  development  ot 
which  in  the  Third  Part  of  Dr.  Feet's  Course  of  Instruc- 
tion they  had  paid  much  attention,  their  exercises  were 
highly  creditable,  showing  very  thorough  instruction. 
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In  one  of  the  exercises  designed  to  illustrate  the  con- 
cord of  the  tenses,  one  of  them  wrote  the  following^ 
which  is  peculiar  on  account  of  the  different  ways  in  which 
the  word  that  is  used  : 

"I  know  that  that  that  that  man  says  is  not  true  " 

In  geography  they  passed  an  excellent  examination,  an- 
swering correctly  and  promptly  all  the  questions  asked. 

In  arithmetic  they  showed  great  quickness  in  substrac- 
tion  and  division. 

The  examination  of  this  class  was  very  limited  for  want 
of  time  but  was  sufficient  to  reflect  great  credit  on  both 
teacher  and  pupils. 

The  following  compositions  will  show  the  ability  of  the 
class  to  use  language  : 

New-  York, 

This  island  is  called  New-York  city,  and  is  bounded  on 

the  north  by  the  Harlem  river,  on  the  east  by  the  East 

river,  on  the  south  by  the  bay  of  New- York,  and  on  the 

west  by  the  Hudson  river.     It  was  first  called  Manhattan 

by  the  Indians.    It  was  covered  with  woods  and  abounded 

in  wild   animals.     It    is    divided    into  two    parts.     The 

northern  part  of  this  island  is  rocky,  and  the  southern  part 

is  not.     The  Dutch  came  to  this  island  in  L620  and  called 

it  New  Amsterdam,  after  Amsterdam  in  the  Netherlands ; 

the  English   came  and  drove   them  away,  and  called    it 

.Vew-York,   after  York  in    England.     New- York    is  the 

largest  and  most  wealthy,  populous  and  commercial  city  in 

America.      It  has  about  six  hundred  thousand  inhabitants, 

and  has   about  eight  hundred  thousand   inhabitants  with 

Brooklyn.     The  people  often  call  it  the  Empire  City.  Many 

vessels  lie  at  the  wharves  of  this  island.     Several  steamers 
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sail  between  New- York  and  England  and  France  and 
other  countries.  Ships  sail  to  China,  India,  Japan,  South 
America,  Africa,  the  West  Indies,  &c.,  for  trade.  It  has 
about  ten  railroads  to  other  towns.  Several  languages  are 
spoken  there,  such  as  English,  French,  Spanish,  Irish  and 
Chinese. 

Many  emigrants  come  there  from  Ireland,  Germany 
and  Norway.  About  three  hundred  thousand  emigrants 
come  there  every  year.  There  are  several  public  institu- 
tions— 'the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Orphan,  BUnd,  Free  Acade- 
my, &c.  Many  boys  and  girls  go  to  the  public  schools. 
There  are  about  three  hundred  churches  in  the  city.  The 
city  grows  rapidly,  and  its  inhabitants  multiply  rapidly. 
It  has  five  city  railroads,  viz :  the  2d,  3d,  4th,  6th  and  8th 
Avenues.  I  hope  it  will  be  larger  than  London  in  a  few 
years.  G.  H. 

The  United  States  of  America. 

Every  person  in  the  United  States  is  patriotic  and  pre- 
fers to  reside  here  rather  than  in  any  other  nation  in  Eu- 
rope, because  he  enjoys  the  freedom  of  the  United  States. 
I  wonder  at  that  beautiful  word  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  It  is  the  most  beautiful  word 
that  I  ever  learned.  My  hopes  are  rising  that  the 
Union  will  be  more  glorious  and  distinguished  for  its 
liberty  than  any  nation  in  the  world.  It  has  increased 
more  rapidly  in  population,  commercial  wealth  and  great 
extent  of  agriculture  and  manufactures,  within  the  la^l 
seventy-eight  years,  than  the  kindoms  in  the  old  world. 
Though  they  are  older  than  the  Union,  it  now  ranks  next 
to  England  in  wealth,  naval  power,  and  commercial  re- 
sources.    The  Americans  are  noted  for  their  liberty,  their 
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enterprise,  and  their  valuable  and  extensive  system  of 
education.  I  think  the  influence  of  freedom  has  caused 
the  Union  to  increase  so  rapidly  since  the  war  which  lasten 
eight  years. 

Before  the  revolutionary  war,  many  English  people 
landed  in  this  country  to  settle  it,  and  began  to  occupy 
themselves  with  various  employments.  This  colony  be- 
longed to  the  British  crown.  The  English  came  to  the 
colonies  and  treated  the  colonists  without  mercy,  justice  or 
kindness,  and  oppressed  them  cruelly. 

They  ordered  the  colonies  to  be  taxed  for  the  tea  and 
paper  which  they  bought.  The  colonies  were  greatly 
displeased,  and  finally  refused  to  pay  taxes.  They  were 
then  excited  to  arise  against  the  English,  and  began  to  talk 
to  each  other  that  they  would  have  the  freedom  of  the 
United  States.  After  a  few  years  the  English  heard  of  it, 
and  came  to  this  country  with  their  soldiers  to  keep  order 
here ;  but  the  colonies  whre  still  more  and  more  angry,  so 
that  they  were  unable  to  submit  to  the  English.  They 
began  to  fight  with  the  Americans  at  the  battle  of  Lexing- 
ton. This  was  the  beginning  of  the  revolutionary  war. 
Many  wise  gentlemen  from  the  colonies  met  in  the  Congress 
at  Philadelphia,  to  make  a  new  law  that  the  Americans 
ought  not  to  submit  and  not  depend  on  England,  and 
would  never  pay  any  more  taxes  because  the  English  op- 
pressed them  cruelly  and  cheated  them.  The  Assembly 
debated  concerning  the  United  colonies  which  ought  to  be 
the  independent  colony  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
a  long  time  Col.  Washington  was  distinguished  for  his 
bravery  and  skill,  and  was  appointed  commander-in-chief 
of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  At  last  the  Declaration 
of  the  Independance  of  the  United  States  of  America,  was 
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passed,  and  the  Assembly  declared  that  they  were  resolved 
to  make  the  United  States  separate  from  the  British.  The 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed  on  the  fourth  of 
July,  and  that  day  has  been  the  great  national  anniversary 
of  America,  arid  has  been  celebrated  by  military  parades, 
by  orations,  and  by  firing  guns  since  seventy-eight  yearfi 
ago.  W.  W.  F. 

THE  SECOND  CLASS 

Had  a  standing  of  six  years,  and  in  the  use  of  language 
showed  considerable  fluency.  The  Committee  being 
formally  presented  to  the  class,  each  of  them  wrote  a  few- 
words  upon  their  slates.  The  following  is  one  of  these 
exercises : 

"  These  gentlemen  have  honored  us  with  a  visit  here 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  us  to  see  if  we  study  diligently 
and  if  we  improve  fast  and  are  worthy  to  remain  another 
year.  If  so,  they  will  assist  us  to  return  to  school  and 
engage  in  our  studies. 

When  we  have  been  at  school  seven  years,  they  will 
give  us  diplomas,  and  we  do  not  return  here  unless  we  are 
reselected  for  the  High  Class,  the  pupils  of  which  remain 
for  three  years." 

In  geography  and  general  history  they  were  examined 
principally  by  signs  and  showed  a  familiar  knowledge  of 
both. 

In  bible  history  they  were  examined  on  that  part  of  the 
historv  of  the  Israelites,  connected  with  their  exodus  from 
Egypt,  and  showed  themselves  thoroughly  versed  therein. 

In  arithmetic  they  proved  themselves  familiar  with  com- 
pound numbers,  fractions,  and  interest. 
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In  drawing,  the  entire  class  had  succeeded  very  well, 
and  a  few  were  more  than  ordinarily  proficient. 

The  instructor  had  evidently  excited  a  commendable 
degree  of  enthusiasm  in  his  pupils,  and  should  they  leave 
now,  they  would  take  a  creditable  stand  by  the  side  of 
those  who  are  educated  in  our  common  schools. 

The  following  composition  by  one  of  this  class  will  ex- 
hibit their  ability  to  use  language : 

What  makes  a  happy  home, 

"  It  is  remarkable  that  so  few  persons  know  what  a  truly 
happy  home  is.     A  man  has  a  fine  house  of  his  own  in 
which  every  comfort  and  convenience  are  provided  by  his 
industry.     He  has  a  fine  wife  and  children  there  and  they 
give  life  to  their  comfortable  home.      They  have  much 
beautiful  furniture  and  other  things  in  abundance  and  they 
have  even  a  few  canary  birds  in  a  cage  which  hangs  on 
the  wall  near  the  window,  or  perhaps  they  put  the  cage  in 
a  pleasant  garden  which  is  filled  with  various  flowers. 
Their  friends  also  often  pass  there  and  admire  the  flower- 
garden  and  the  cage  where  the  beautiful  birds  like  to  sing. 
The  man  and  his  children  are  delighted  to  see  the  birds. 
The  father  and  mother  love  to  sit  by  the  cheerful  fire  and 
fondle  the  children  and  often  enter  into  all  their  sports 
with  a  curious  interest.     The  children  strive  to  please 
their  parents  and  also  they  cheerfully  obey  God  and  sub- 
mit to  his  law  and  then  they  are  grateful  to  Him  for  he 
has  been  very  kind  and  bountiful  to  bestow  many  rich 
blessings  and  comforts  and  every  beautiful  thing  on  them. 
Then  He  has  allowed  the  birds  to  come  near  their  home  and 
rejoicingly  sing  in  their  pleasant  fields  and  fly  among  the 
dark  green  and  luxuriant  foliage  and  beautiful  trees  where 
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in  one  place  the  ivy  twines  itself  round  the  trees,  and  in 
another  the  grapes  hang  in  rich  abundance  from  the  browD 
vine. 

"How  very  happy  the  man  is  who  knows  and  sets  a 
value  on  the  full  bKss  of  home,  and  feels  his  heart  warmed 
and  humanized  by  its  influence.  He  feels  how  great  is 
the  enjoyment  of  innocent  pleasure  and  the  great  delights 
of  true  life  in  this  world.  He  has  a  splendid  farm  and 
barn  and  a  few  cows  and  horses.  He  likes  to  let  his  child- 
ren ride  in  a  light  wagon  and  the  children  are  often  glad 
to  see  their  grandparents  and  uncles  and  aunts  and  other 
friends.  They  appear  possessed  of  good  sense  and  good 
manners.  But  besides  those  things,  their  hearts  feel  a  deep 
and  sincere  pity  for  the  unfortunate  creatures  who  are 
homeless  and  alone  in  the  world  and  they  welcome  thera 
with  kindness. 

"I  think  that  what  makes  a  happy  home  is  charity  and 
good  feeling  in  the  heart  and  then  every  creature  will  be 
always  happy  in  this  life  also." 

THE  FIRST  CLASS 

Was  of  seven  years'  standing,  and  the  most  advanced  ol 
those  who  remain  through  the  ordinary  period  of  instruc- 
tion. 

Their  studies  during  the  year  had  been  history,  biogra- 
phy, astronomy,  arithmetic,  the  dictionary,  composition, 
drawing  and  the  Bible. 

The  principal  text  book  had  been  Mattison's  Astronomy, 
and  the  examination  which- they  passed  upon  it  was  high- 
ly satisfactory. 

The  following  were  among  the  answers  they  rendered 
to  questions  proposed  to  them. 
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What  are  eclipses  ? 

"Eclipses  are  total  or  partial  obscurations  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  which  prevent  the  light  from  falling  upon  the 
globe.  They  are  either  solar  or  lunar.  The,  former  is  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  and  the  latter  an  eclipse  of  the  moon. 
Eclipses  of  the  sun  occur  when  the  moon  gets  between  us 
and  the  sun,  and  eclipses  of  the  moon  happen  when  she 
passes  into  the  darkest  portion  of  the  earth's  shadow  called 
the  umbra." 

How  many  and  what  are  the  earth's  motions  ? 

"  Two,  one  around  the  great  luminary,  and  the  other 
upon  its  own  axis." 

What  is  the  period  of  the  moon's  revolutions  1 

"Its  sidereal  revolution  is  more  than  twenty-seven,  and 
its  synodic  more  than  twenty-nine  days." 

Does  the  moon  always  present  the  same  phase  to  the 
earth? 

"The  moon  exhibits  various  phases,  and  it  is  my  opinion 
that  she  can  exhibit  many  more  phases  than  the  seconda- 
ries of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  &c.  By  the  aid  of  a  tele- 
scope of  moderate  power,  we  can  find  those  with  such 
ease  that  we  should  be  devout  astronomers." 

As  an  exercise  in  language,  the  word  book  was  proposed 
to  the  class  as  a  subject  for  a  short  impromptu  composi- 
tion. 

The  following  was  copied  from  one  of  the  slates : 

"A  book  is  one  of  the  most  useful  things  by  which  we 
can  come  to  great  knowledge.  It  gives  us  events  that 
happened  before  we  came  upon  this  globe.  In  ancient 
times  there  were  no  books,  and  the  ancients  used  to 
write  on  parchments,  for  printing  was  not  known  then. 
The  first  person  that  invented  the   art  of  printing  was 
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Guttenberg,  of  Germany,  and  from  that  time  the  world 
became  full  of  books.  The  Holy  Bible  was  written  only 
on  parchment,  and  was  not  spread  throughout  the  whole 
world  till  printing  was  invented,  and  now  every  civilized 
nation  has  it  introduced." 

As  an  exercise  in  arithmetic,  a  single  problem  was 
given  them,  involving  the  addition,  subtraction,  multipica- 
tion  and  division  of  fractions,  e.g.:  (|+J-T)x|-rr  This 
was  very  correctly  performed. 

The  following  is  one  of  the  compositions  previously  pre- 
pared by  the  members  of  this  class,  and  presented  to  the 
Committee. 

The  Eastern  Question. 
The  Russo-Turkish  question  goes  as  far  back  as  to 
the  crusades,  now  about  five  hundred  years  ago.  While 
the  Popes  of  Rome  were  masters  of  all  the  religious 
worship  of  Europe,  great  excitement  occurred  about  the 
holy  places  in  Jerusalem,  and  thousands  upon  thousands 
flocked  to  it  as  pilgrims  to  take  it.  Great  battles  were 
fought  with  the  Turks,  but  all  in  vain.  The  Turks  beat 
the  Christians,  and  they  were  compelled  to  return  back  to 
Europe.  A  few  years  since  some  difficulties  took  place 
between  the  monks  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  churches, 
and  each  claimed  Jerusalem  as  their  own ;  but  a  third 
party  were  the  Turks,  who  could  never  be  willing  to  grant 
it  to  any  one,  and,  therefore,  the  Sultan  deposited  a  num- 
ber of  men  to  guard  it  This  being  heard  of  by  Nicholas, 
Emperor  of  Russia,  he  demanded  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Turkish  soldiers,  in  which  he  almost  succeeded.  After 
this,  MenschikofFwas  sent  as  an  ambassador  to  Constantino- 
ple to  make  a  treaty ;  but  all  the  demands  of  this  person  were 
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very  strange,  and  were  therefore  refused.     One  of  these 
was  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  should  be  master  of  the 
Greek  churches  in  Turkey.     This  being  refused,  troops 
were  sent  into  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  and  the  Emperor 
made  a  vow  that  he  would  not  leave  them  till  the   Sultan 
should  agree  to  the  treaty.     This  caused  great  excitement 
among  the  Turks,  and  the  enemy  was  watched  at  the 
Danube.     France  and  England  tried  to  settle  the  difficul- 
ties, but  the  Czar  refused,  and  so  war  was  declared  against 
Russia  by  these  countries.     Troops  were  despatched  to 
Malta  in  order  to  be  near   Turkey  in  time  of  want,  and 
some  have  landed  in   Turkey.     Ships  of  war  were  sent 
into  the  Baltic  sea  to  lay  seige  to  Russia,  and  also  into  the 
Black  sea.     Since  the  declaration  of  w  ar,  several  battles, 
have  been  fought  near  the  Danube.     Kalafat,  a  strong, 
fortified  town  belonging  to  Russia,  was  taken  by  the  Turks, 
under  Omar  Pacha.     On  the  third  of  November,  1853, 
some  months  before  the  declaration  of  war  by  the  western 
powers,  a  dreadful  battle  took  place  at  Oltenitza,  a  few 
hundred  miles  from  Bucharest,  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Russians,  in  which  the  Turks  showed  great  boldness,  and 
entirely  routed  the  Russian  army  who  had  twelve  hun- 
hred  men  killed.     After  this,  another  army  of  nine  thou- 
sand Russians  was  defeated  at  Turtukai.     The  comman- 
der of  the  Russian  armies  was   Gortschakoff.     These  two 
glorious  victories  filled    Constantinople  with   joy,  but  a 
cloud  soon  passed  over  it  and  filled  the  whole  city  with 
gloom.     The   Turkish  fleet  at  Sinope  was  destroyed  by 
the  Russians  under  Admiral  Machimoff  and  after  this  bat- 
tle, the  English  and  French  fleets  made  their  entry  into 
the  Black    sea.       On   the    twenty-second    of  March,  a 
Russian    army    under    Gortschakoff)     numbering   about 
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fifty  thousand,  crossed  the  Danube  at  its  mouth  and  took 
several  towns  on  the   Turkish   side.     While  making  the 
passage,  the  army  divided  into  three  divisions  and  while 
one  of  them  was  crossing  a  bridge  at  Matchim,  the  bridge 
broke  and  about  three  thousand  men  were  drowned.    An- 
other battle  was  fought  on  the  thirtieth  of  the  same  month 
at  Skripetz  between  twelve   thousand  Turks  and  a  Rus- 
sian army  and  after  a  sanguinary  engagement  which  lasted 
four  hours,    the  Russians  were  entirely  routed.      Other 
battles  took  place  on  the  Danube  and  almost  every  victory 
was  won  by  the  Turks.     On  the  sixteenth  of  April,  Omar 
Pacha  advanced  with  seventy  thousand  men  towards  the 
Dobrudscha  and  a  battle  took  place  with   Gen.     Luders' 
corps  between  Silistria  and   Ressova.     During  the  night 
Omar  Pacha  detached  a  division  in  the  direction  of  the 
Black  Sea,  and  when  the  battle  was  at  its  height  the  next 
day,  his  corps  attacked  the  Russians  in  the  rear  causing 
unexampled  confusion  and    consternation.     Gen.  Luders 
retreated  towards  Czernovoda  and  it  is  said  that  the  Rus- 
sians lost  many  guns,  ammunition,  stores,  baggage   wagons 
and  even  the  general's  military  chest.     The  fortification 
of  Odessa    were  blockaded  by  the  allied  fleets  on  the 
twenty-second    of   April  and  nothing    of  them  was  left 
standing.     Twelve  vessels  of  war  were  sunk  and  thirteen 
laden  with  ammunition  were  taken.     What  will  take  place, 
nereafter,  we  cannot  say,  and  whether  Russia  or    Turkey 
will  be  victorious  is   doubtful.     The    Great  Being   who 
made  all  things  knows  all,  and  what  will  happen   will  all 
be  by  his  own  providence. 

C.  F.  H. 
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THE  HIGH  CLASS 

Had  just  completed  the  second  year  since  its  institution, 
and  was  composed  of  pupils  who  had  been  eight  and  nine 
years  under  instruction.  The  examination  occupied  an 
entire  day,  and  was  characterized  by  great  thoroughness 
and  particularity. 

Associated  with  the  Committee  were  Professors  Doch- 
arty  and  Owen  'ot  the  Free  Academy,  and  Professor 
Torrey  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  The 
first  of  these  gentlemen  conducted  the  examinations  in 
algebra,  the  second  in  belles  lettres,  and  the  third  in  chem- 
istry. The  impressions  made  upon  their  minds  will  be 
found  embodied  in  separate  reports. 

In  Algebra,  the  class  showed  themselves  perfectly  famil- 
iar with  the  definitions  and  elementary  processes,  the 
statement,  solution,  and  verification  of  simple  equations, 
involution,  evolution,  etc.  The  most  pleasing  fact  elicited 
by  ihe  examination  was,  that  they  hud  not  been  taught 
mechanically,  but  really  and  fully  comprehended  the  rea- 
son for  every  step.  This  wiih  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  a 
rare  accomplishment  except  with  the  most  gifted.  They 
can  readily  enough  be  taught  to  imitate  and  remember  a 
process^  but  to  comprehend  and  demonstrate  abstract  truth 
is  a  development  of  mind  which  had  never  been  well  at- 
tained till  the  present  High  Class  was  established. 

The  following  examples  in  simple  equations  illustrate 
three  different  ways  in  which  different  pupils  perform  the 
same  problem.  The  problem  itself  was  proposed  by  Pro- 
fessor Docharty. 

In  a  certain  school  one  fourth  of  the  pupils  studied 
algebra,  one  sixth  chemistry,  three  eighths  arithmetic,  and 
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the  remainder,  fifteen,  grammar.  How  many  pupils  were 
there  in  the  school  and  what  number  studied  each  sepa- 
rate branch  ? 

1.  Statement  of  the  problem. 

Let  X  « the  number  of  pupils  in  the  school. 

X     X     Zx 
Thena:  =  -  +  -  +  — +15 
4     6      8 

Solution  of  the  equation. 
24a;-6a:  +  4a;  +  9a:  +  360 
24a:-19a:  =  360 

6a:«360  • 

a:  =a    72  as  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  school. 

X 

~B    18  8  the  number  that  studied  algebra. 

— «    12  a  do.  do.  chemistry. 

3:r 

—  a  27—  the  number  that  studied  arithmetic. 
8 

Verification. 

72-18  +  124-27+15 

2.  Let  X  represent  the  number  of  pupils. 

X      X      Zx 

Then  a: =  15 

4      6       8 

Clearing  fractions  24  a: — 6  a:  —  4  a:  —  9  a:  -  360 

5X-360 

XX  3x 

ar  — 72,- -18, --12,  and  —  -27 
4  6  8 

5 

3.  According  to  the  statement,  15  — — of  the  pupils. 
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Then  if  x  represent  the  whole  number  in  the  school. 

bx 

—  =  15  aiod  bx  =  360  and  x  <-  72. 

24 

The  following  examples  in  equations  of  the  second  de- 
gree were  performed  with  great  readiness. 

Find  the  value  of  x  from  the  equation. 
i:»  +  17a:  — 75  =  159 

Reducing  to  the  simplest  form  and  completing  the  square, 

/17\''  /l7\''     936     289     1225 


a:'  +  17:t+     — i   -234+      —  )  = +  ■ 

2  ;■  \  2  /         4        4 

Extracting  the  square  root 

17  35 

ar  +  — =±  — 
2  2 

17_^35 

1  =  4.9  or  —  26 

To  find  the  value  of  x  from  the  equation, 

7  3  1 

-^ X  +  40  +  — x»=94 

8  4  16 

Reducing  to  a  common  denominator. 
\^      12x     640       ^       1504 

~\6~~\^     le"      16  ~    16 
To  simplest  form. 

151^  — 12x  =  864 
Dividing  by  15  and  completing  the  square, 


15       Vl5y        15        V15, 
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Reducing  and  extracting  square  root, 
6  _      114 

6  114 

15  15 

,   120  108 

■'^  =  + =  +  8,  orj,  = =  —  7' 

15  15 

Professor  Docharty  being  desirous  to  test  their  ability 
to  demonstrate,  algebraically,  the  common  method  of  ex- 
tracting the  square  root  of  numbers,  directed  them  to 
extract  the  square  root  of  1089,  and  give  the  rationale  of 
the  process. 

The  following,  was  copied  from  one  of  the  slates : 

Method. 
1089(33 
900 


3O'x2  =  60)189 

(60  +  3)x3«-63x3=3l89 

Rationale. — ^As  1089  is  between  900  and  1600,  its  root 
must  be  between  30  and  40,  and  is  consequently  composed 
of  3  tens  and  a  certain  number  of  units,  which  we  will 
designate  by  x.     It  will  be  obvious,  then,  -that 

1.  (30  +  xf  =  1089  or 

2.  30^  +  2  X  30  Jc  +  ar*  =  1089.     Expanding  this  we  have 

3.  900  +  60X+  x2  =  l089or 

4.  900  +  Jc(60  +  x)  =  1089 

5.  x(60  +  x)   =1809  —  900  =  189 

189 

g,  X  = =3  or  less. 

60 +  x 
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We  thus  obtain  the  number  of  units.  Substituting  this 
in  place  of  x  in  equation  4,  we  have 

900+3(60+3)=900+189=1089. 

A  great  number  of  other  exercises  were  performed  by 
the  class,  but  these  examples  will  suffice  to  give  an  idea  of 
their  average  ability. 

In  Astronomy,  comparatively  few  questions  were  asked, 
but  the  answers  showed  that  the  class  were  quite  familiar 
with  the  subject. 

The  following  is  one  of  their  definitions  of  an  annular 
eclipse. 

'*An  annular  eclipse  is  one  in  which  the  centre  of  the 
raoon  passes  across  the  centre  of  the  sun,  and  the  moon 
being  spialler  than  the  sun,  there  is  a  portion  of  the  sun's 
edge  all  around  which  remains  visible  in  the  form  of  a 
luminous  ring,  from  which  the  eclipse  takes  its  name." 

The  class  also  explained  in  a  very  happy  manner,  the 
elongations  of  the  planet  Venus,  and  and  their  effect  in 
making  her  appear  now  as  the  morning  and  now  as  the 
evening  star. 

In  Geometrical  drawing,  the  class  also  performed  and 
explained  a  number  of  problems  with  great  accuracy  and 
beauty. 

Specimens  of  drawing  in  perspective,  highly  creditable, 
and  indicating  much  artistic  talent,  were  also  exhibited. 

In  Grammar,  the  class  had  studied,  with  great  advantage, 
the  analytic  work  of  Professor  Barnard,  which  is  not  a 
mere  compilation  of  rules  and  examples,  but  a  highly  phil- 
osophical analysis  of  language,  in  which  the  pupil  is  led  to 
perceive  the  principles  upon  which  language  is  based,  and 
in  the  manner  best  calculated  to  produce  a  strong  impres- 
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sion  on  the  mind.  These  principles  are  illustrated  by  a 
system  of  symbols,  peculiarly  useful  in  the  instruction  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb.* 

In  teaching  this  work,  the  instructor  had  not  confined 
himself  to  the  text,  but  had  taken  occasion  to  give  a  full 
view  of  the  subject  in  lectures  by  signs,  so  as  to  invest  it 
with  a  pleasing  interest. 

This  class  were  first  asked  to  give  their  definitions  of 
grammar,  which  was  done  without  hesitation.  While  no 
two  of  the  definitions  correspond  in  phraseology,  the  ideas 
contained  in  each  were  very  similar.  This  was  noticea- 
ble in  every  exercise  of  this  class,  and  indicated  that  they 
had  acquired  a  thorough  comprehension  of  the  subject 
in  hand,  and  were  not  relying  upon  mere  verbal  memory. 

The  following  were  copied  from  several  of  the  slates : 

"  Grammar  is  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing  a  lan- 
guage." 

**  Grammar  is  that  science  which  teaches  us  how  to  use 
language  correctly  and  properly." 

"  Grammar  is  the  art  of  speaking  or  writing  a  language 
with  correctness  and  propriety.  It  treats  of  the  natural 
connection  between  ideas  and  words." 

"  Grammar  is  that  science  which  teaches  the  best  mode 
of  using  language  in  order  to  express  our  ideas  clearly, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  usage  of  good  writers." 

Their  knowledge  of  the  symbols,  and  of  their  philoso- 
phy and  application,  next  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
committee,  and  excited  great  interest  in  their  minds. 

The  elementary  idea  of  the  verb  they  declared  to  be 

*  A  full  account  and  explanation  of  these  symboli,  prppared  by  the  instructor  of  this  el««,  ap- 
peared iu  the  published  proceedings  of  the  Third  Convention  of  Instructors  of  the  Dtaf  and  Dumb, 
held  at  ColnDibus,  Ohio. 
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assertion,  and  to  this  they  assigned  the  symbol  \ ,  making 
it  correspond  to  the  verb  to  he,  which  they  designate  as 
the  pure  verb. 

The  intransitive  verb  they  stated  to  be  made  up  of  as- 
sertion and  attribute.  To  this  they  gave  a  symbol  compo- 
sed of  the  separate  characters  for  assertion  and  attribute, 
thus  \_ ,  and  as  an  illustration  each  wrote  two  original  sen- 
tences with  precisely  the  same  signification,  one  of  them  em- 
bodying the  intransitive  verb,  and  the  other  containing,  as  a 
substitute  for  this,  two  words  corresponding  respectively 
to  the  symbols  of  assertion  and  attribute. 

The  following  is  one  of  those  examples : 

"  The  c\io\er^  prevails  in  the  city," 

"  The  cholera  is  prevalent  in  the  city. 

The  transitive  verb,  they  said,  was  composed  of  three 
elements,  to  wit,  assertiaUy  attribute  and  tra7isitivenesSy\v}nch 
they  combined  in  the  following  symbol  y/^ .  This  they 
also  illustrated  by  sentences  such  as  the  following,  copied 
from  one  of  the  slates : 

"  Depotism  subverts  the  foundation  of  liberty." 

"  Despotism  is  subversive  of  the  foundations  of  liberty." 
In  this  way  they  deduced  the  symbols  of  the  adjective 
and  preposition,  giving  to  the  former  the  sign  of  the  at- 
tribute with  a  little  mark  which,  as  they  explained  it,  de- 
noted its  union  to  the  noun ;  thus  ,  ,  and  to  the  latter 
the  sign  of  transitiveness  with  a  curve  to  denote  its  union 
to  the  verb ;  thus  5^.  For  the  noun  substantive,  they 
made  the  symbol  y^  ;  for  its  nominative   case  the  same 
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symbol  with  a  little  mark  proceeding  upward  in  advance 
to  denote  that  the  action  proceeded  from  it ;  thus  j[ :  for 
its  objective  case,  the  same  symbol  reversed  to  denote  that 
the  action  was  received  by  it ;  thus  ^ ;  and  for  the  pos- 
sessive, they  combined  the  symbols  of  the  adjective  and 
substantive;  to  show  that  while  it  had  the  form  of  the  noun, 
it  was  used  like  the  adjective ;  thus  J.  This  peculiarity 
of  the  possessive  case  they  illustrated  in  phrases  as 
follows  : 

"A  large  book." 
"A  small  book." 
"A  student's  book." 
The  symbols  of  the  personal  pronouns,  they  made  like 
those  of  the  nouns,  with  the  addition  of  a  horizontal  line 
and  figures  to  represent    person ;   thus  ^  for  the  first 
person  ;  ~-  for  the  second  person,  etc. 

The  modes  of  the  verb  were  considered  as  mere  changes 
in  the  manner  of  assertion,  except  the  infinitive  and  im- 
perative which  have  no  assertion.  These  were  illustrated 
by  symbols  as  follows  : 

The  indicative  mode,   V^ 
"     potential,  (proper)      ^y^^ 

(doubtful)     -V^ 
"     subjunctive  (proper)   2JO* 
For  the  subjunctive  mode  doubtful,  as  the  form  is  the 
same  or  nearly  so,  as  in  the  indicative,  no  change  was 
made  in  the  symbol,  except  that  the  sign  of  the  conjunc- 
tion      Y      was  added. 

The  imperative  was  represnted  as  without  assertion, 
but  as  possessing  the  other  elements,  thus  /"^  ;  and  the 
infinitive  as  without  assertion,  but  allied  to  the  substan- 
tive, e.  gr.  —J^. 
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The  tenses  were  represented  by  the  position  of  the 
verbal  symbols  with  respect  to  a  horizontal  line  denoting 
rime;  thus  -¥^  denoting  the  present,  -^^  the  pre- 
terite, and  ,-^^^  the  future.  Slight  changes  in  these 
symbols  represented  the  perfect,  pluperfect  and  future 
perfect;  thus  -^^  ~X^  _4^C  It  is  obviously 
impossible,  in  these  hasty  minutes,  to  give  a  full  view  of 
these  symbols,  or  to  do  justice  to  the  readiness,  skill  and  en- 
thusiasm with  which  the  pupils  enteredinto  the  explanation 
of  this  beautiful  system  of  illustrating  language.  SuflSce 
it  to  say,  that  it  had  evidently  been  of  the  most  decided 
advantage  to  these  children  of  misfortune,  and  would  be 
well  worthy  of  a  trial  in  schools  for  those  blessed  with 
hearings 

To  test  the  ability  of  the  class  to  exemplify,  in  lan- 
guage, the  modes  and  tenses  of  the  verb.  Professor  Owen 
requested  the  instructor  to  form  upon  the  large  slate  in 
front  of  the  pupils,  symbols,  representing  the  subjunctive 
mode  doubtful,  future  tense,  second  person  singular  of  a 
transitive  verb,  and  require  them  to  construct  sentences 
involving  its  use. 

The  following  are  the  symbols  with  some  of  the  senten- 
ces. 

""  If  thou  shait  consider  Napoleon  a  great  man,  but  an 
injured  one,  thou  wilt  find  my  opinion  coincide  with  thine." 

"  If  thou  see  the  exhibition  which  this  class  will  hold 
next  Wednesday  afternoon,  they  will  try  to  make  thee  as 
satisfied  as  possible." 

To  bring  out  their  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  syn- 
tax, they  were  asked  to  explain  and  illustrate  the  nomina- 
tive case  absolute,  and  the  nominative  case  independent. 
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The  following  examples  were  copied  from  different 
slates: 

"  A  noun  joined  with  a  participle  is  said  to  be  in  the 
nominative  case  absolute,  when  it  is  independent  of  the  rest 
of  the  sentence." 

"  His  leave  of  absence  having  expired^  the  officer  returned 
to  his  quarters." 

"  The  Nebraska  hill  having  been  passed  by  both  houses 
of  Congress,  the  flarae  of  resentment  has  been  rekindled 
in  the  bosom  of  every  northerner." 

"  The  names  of  persons  addressed  are  said  to  be  in  tk 
nominative  case  independent/^ 

"  Friends  of  our  cherished  alma  mater,  ye  whose  pro- 
vince it  is  to  guard  the  interests  and  the  destinies  of  this 
Institution,  which, has  shadowed  under  its  protecting  wing 
and  shielded,  during  years  of  mental  blindness,  hundreds 
of  earth's  silent  children,  to  you  we  offer  up  our  silent  but 
deep  and  heartfelt  gratitude^  and  in  the  long  years  of  future 
usefulness  before  you,  it  shall  be  tke  burden  of  our  mute 
orisons  that  your  reward  may  be  even  as  the  blessings 
which,  throughout,  you  have  showered  upon  us." 

In  Rhetoric,  which  had  been  taught  in  a  course  of  lec- 
tures, the  class  showed  themselves  unusuallv  well  versed. 

The  following,  taken  at  random  from  answers  to  questions 
propounded,  will  illustrate  their  proficiency  in  this  branch 
of  study. 

What  is  rhetoric  ? 

"Some  consider  rhetoric  the  art  of  public  speaking, 
others  the  art  of  composition,  and  others  still  the  art  of 
persuasion.  It  is  to  language  what  painting  and  sculpture 
are  to  real  life." 

"  Rhetoric  is  the  art  of  presenting  thought  in  the  most 
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effective  manner  according  to  the  object  had  in  view." 

What  mental  qualifications  are  necessary  for  the  success- 
ful amplification  of  the  heads  of  a  discourse  ? 

"  Copiousness  of  words,  habits  of  patient,  thought,  and 
perseverance." 

"Extensive  knowledge,  patient  reflection,  accuracy  in 
our  reasoning,  strong  memory,  a  perfect  command  of  our 
knowledge,  &c." 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  comparison  and  a 
metaphor  t 

"  The  difference  between  a  comparison  and  a  metaphor 
is,  that  the  former  has  an  auxiliary  like  which  the  latter  is 
without" 

"  Comparison  is  a  figure  of  speech  in  which  we  express, 
formally,  the  resemblance  between  two  objects.  Metaphor 
is  an  abridged  comparison." 

Illustrate  the  difference  between  these  two  figures   by 
appropriate  examples  of  speech. 
Comparison. 
"  Cheerfulness  is  like  the  light  of  the  sun  which  keeps 
us  warm." 

Metaphor. 
"  The  bud  of  true  patience  will  soon  expand  into  the 
blossom  of  success,  which  will  emit  the  fragrance  of  con- 
tentment" 

Comparison. 
"  Past  pleasure  is  like  the  bird  which  is  seen  and  then 
vanishes  away." 

Metc^hor. 
''  The  tomb  of  our  beloved  Washington  is  the  Mecca 
of  many  a  weary  pilgrim  where  tears  water   the  flowers 
of  affection." 
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Comparison. 

"  Education  is  like  a  microscope  by  which  obscure  things 
are  brought  to  view." 

Metaphor. 

"  The  whale  by  which  Jonah  was  swallowed  was  a 
marine  house  of  correction." 

In  Geography  and  History,  *a  few  general  question  were 
asked,  and  then  each  of  the  class  was  requested  to  give  a 
description  of  some  State  in  the  Union  of  his  own  selec- 
tion. 

The  following  is  a  favorable  specimen : 

New- York. 

"This  State,  whose  pre-eminence    in  population  and 
wealth  secures  for  her  the  title  frequently  accorded  of  the 
Empire  State,  is  bounded  north  by  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario 
and  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  east  by  Vermont,  Massachu- 
setts and   Connecticut,  south  by  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey  and  west  by  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  lakes  Erie 
and  Ontario  and  the  rivers  Niagara  and   St.  Lawrence. 
Geographically,  she  occupies  a  most  advantageous  ^posi- 
tion, open  on  the  southeast  to  that  vast  highway  of  com- 
merce the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  north  and  west  to  those 
immense  inland  seas  the  great  lakes,  between  which  and  the 
Atlantic  a  communication  has    been  made  through    her 
territory  by  means  of  the  Hudson  River  and  Erie  Canal. 
No  State  of  the  Union  nor,  indeed,  any    country  in    the 
world  has,  all  circumstances  considered,  done  more  in  inter- 
nal improvements.     Her  canals    and    railroads  are  on  a 
scale  worthy  of  a  people  whose  motto  is  Excelsior.     Al- 
though deriving  very  great  advantages  from  her  commer- 
cial position,  she  yet  possesses  greater  resources  internally^ 
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than  any  other  State  of  the  Confederacy,  in  the  fertility  of 
her  soil  and  her  vast  stores  of  mineral  wealth.  Within 
her  borders  arise  the  domes  and  spires  of  the  chief  city 
of  the  New  World,  while  her  surface  is  dotted,  here  and 
there,  with  other  cities  and  villages  whose  rapid  growth 
seems  more  like  an  optical  illusion  than  sober  reality.  But 
it  is  not  alone  in  what  concerns  the  physical  wants  of  her 
people  that  she  leads  the  van  of  the  world's  progress,  for 
while  thus  distinguished  for  physical  advancement,  she  yet 
claims  a  higher  degree  of  admiration  for  the  system  by 
which  education  is  brought  within  the  reach  of  the  most 
humble  of  her  people. 

"Education,  moral  and  intellectual  is  regarded  as  the 
hirth-right  of  every  individual,  and  those,  in  whose  path 
misfortune  has  placed  uncommon  difficulties,  are  conside- 
red as  having   peculiar   claims  upon  her  regard.     Wit- 
ness, among    others,  the    deaf  and    dumb,  who    owe    to 
her  bounty  the  means  by  which  they  are  rescued  from  a 
Kfe  thraldom  of  ignorance  and  elevated  to  a  position  of 
equality   with    their    more  favored  fellow  citizens.     Her 
public  and  private  academies,  colleges  and  her  university 
are  of  a  high   order.     In   consequence   of  the   universal 
education    of  her   people,   there  .  is    no    country    in   the 
world  where  the  press  has  more  power.     The  daily  and 
weekly  papers  of  the    cities    are  not   surpassed    by  any 
in  the  world,  and    it    is  from  this    superiority    that    her 
moral  influence  is  felt  wherever  America  is  known.     In 
1612  when  the  first  settlement  was  made  upon  her  shores, 
her  surface  was  an  unbroken  wilderness  enlivened  only  by 
savage  animals  and  the  still  more  savage  and  much  more 
dreaded  Red  Man.     Now,  covered  with  fertile  fields  and 
teeming  with  near  three  millions  of  people,  she  challenges 
the  admiration  of  the  world." 
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The  examination  on  Chemistry  by  Professor  Torrcy. 
assisted  by  Mr.  Dudley  Peet,  was  very  thorough,  elicit-  j 
ing  evidence  of  very  decided  and,  it  may  be  said,  remarka- 
able  proficiency  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  Instruction  in 
this  department  had  been  given  in  experimental  lectures 
by  the  last  named  gentleman.  The  general  impression 
left  by  the  result  of  the  examination  will  be  found  embodi- 
ed in  Professor  Torrey's  report. 

The  following  questions,  with  the  answers  given  by  the 
pupils,  were  copied  from  the  slates : 

How  is  Oxygen  prepared? 

"By  heating  a  metaUic  oxide,  such  as  the  oxide  of 
mercury  or  lead,  or,  as  is  more  usual  in  the  laboratory,  bv 
heating  some  salt  as  Chlorate  or  Nitrate  of  potassa.  Thus, 
KCClOs  -KCl+Ofi." 

What  is  the  symbol  of  Oxygen  ?  What  its  equivalent 
number  1 

"  Its  symbol  is  O,  and  its  equivalent  number  8." 

What  does  it  form  in  combination  with  others  elements! 

't  It  forms  oxides,  which  are  acid,  basic  or  neutral." 

What  is  a  salt? 

"It  is  a  compound  formed  by  the  union  of  an  acid  with  a 
base." 

In  what  different  forms  do  we  find  Carbon  ? 

"  As  graphite  or  plumbago,  coal  and  the  diamond." 

How  many  compounds  of  carbon  and  oxygen  are  there, 
and  what  are  their  names,  symbols,  and  equivalent  num- 
bers ? 

"  There  are  two  compounds,  viz :  carbonic  acid,  C  0* 
equiv.=:22,  and  carbonic  oxide  C  O,  equiv.«14." 

What  is  mortar  ? 

"  It  is  a  mixture  of  lime,  sand,  and  water." 
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What  is  the  reason  of  the  mortar  of  the  ancients  ap- 
pearing to  be  of  a  better  quality  than  ours  ? 

"  The  Hme  of  the  old  mortar  has  absorbed  carbonic 
acid  from  the  atm  sphere,  and  mortar  becomes  harder 
from  the  formation  of  carbonate  of  lime." 

Is  it  in  fact  any  better  1 

"No,  sir." 

State  in  symbols  the  preparation  of  chlorine. 

"Na  Cl+Mn  0,+2  S  Oj^Na  O,  S  Og  +  Mn  O,  S  O2+ 
CI  or  by  Mn  O^  +2  H  Cl=Mn  CI 4-2  H  O  +  CI." 

State  in  symbols  the  preparation  of  hydro-chloric  acid  t 

"Na  CI,  S  O3  +H  0=H  CRNa  O,  S  O3." 

If  H  F  should  be  in  contact  with  K  O,  what  would 
result  ? 

"K0+HF=KF+HO." 

State  in  symbols  the  preparation  of  laughing  gas  ? 
N  H,  O,  N  0^=2  N  0,+4  H  0." 

^Vhat  are  some  of  the  tests  for  arsenic  ? 

"Sulphuretted  hydrogen.  In  symbols,  As  O3+3SH 
=As  S3,  +3  H  O." 

"  Another  test  of  great  delicacy,  known  as  Marsh's,  is. 
I)v  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  zinc  in  the  suspected 
liquid,  when,  if  there  really  be  any  arsenic  present,  the 
reaction  may  be  expressed  in  symbols  thus:  As  O3+3  H 
0  +  6  Zn  +  6  S  O3-AS  H  3  +6  Zn  O,  S  O  3.  The  arseniu- 
retted  hydrogen  is  burned  at  a  jet  which  is  thrown  upon  a 
piece  of  clean  white  porcelain  upon  which  a  brilliant  spot 
of  reduced  arsenic  will  be  left.  But  if  no  arsenic  is  pre- 
lent  no  such  spot  will  be  formed." 

How  has  potassium  been  obtained  ? 

"  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  first  obtained  it  by  the  action  of 

powerful  galvanic  battery  upon  moist  potash,  oxygea 

7 
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being  evolved  at  the  positive  pole,  while  potassium  ap- 
peared as  a  small  globule  at  the  negative.  It  is  procured 
in  larger  quantities  by  decomposing  carbonate  of  pota^sa 
with  charcoal  at  a  high  heat  In  symbols,  K  O,  C  0-* 
2  C=K+3  C  O." 

Has  ammonium  ever  been  found  ? 

"  Not  in  an  isolated  state  T" 

What  circumstance  leads  us  to  think  that  such  a  metal 
may  exist ! 

**  The  similarity  oi  its  salts  to  the  corresponding  salts  ot 
potassium  and  sodium,  and  its  forming  an  amalgam  \\i\\\ 
mercury  in  the  same  manner  as  potassium  and  sodium 
when  exposed  to  galvanic  action." 

If  Ag  O,  N  O5  in  solution  should  be  added  to  a  soliiticn; 
of  Na  CI,  what  would  result? 

"  Chloride  of  silver  would  be  precipitated.  Thus,  Ajr  0. 
N  Os+Na  Gl=Ag  CRNa  O,  N  0,r 

How  is  hydrofluoric  acid  prepared  ? 

"  By  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  fluoride  of  cal- 
cium.'   Thus,  Ca  F+S  O3,  H  0=H  F+Ca  O,  S  O3" 

What  are  the  symbols  for  iron,  tin,  gold,  and  mercury ' 

"  Iron,  Fe ;  tin,  Sn ;  gold,  Au ;  mercury,  Hg." 

What  is  the  antidote  for  corrosive  sublimate,  and  \vli\ 
is  it  so ! 

**  Albumen,  from  its<  forming  an  insoluble  compound  witi. 
the  corrosive  sublimate.'* 

What  is  the  chemical  name  of  corrosive  sublimate? 

**  Chloride  of  mercury.'* 

What  is  the  antidote  for  arsenic  ? 

'*  Freshly  prepared  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron." 

State  in  svmbols  why  it  is  antidote  ! 

"As  03+Fea  O,,  Hd=Fe,  O3,  As  O^+HO." 
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What  is  Saleratiis  ? 

•'Neutral  carbonate  of  potash,  KO.  COg." 

What  IS  fire  damp  ? 

"  It  is  the  protocarburet  of  hydrogen,  the  gas  generated 
by  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter  under  water." 

How  may  we  prepare  it  in  the  laboratory  1 

"Na  0,  C,  H,  O4+KO,  H0=C2  H^+KO,  CO^+Na  O 
CO,.'' 

What  is  ca  omel? 

"The  subchloride  of  mercury,  Hgg  CI." 

Siate  in  symbols  the  preparation  o(  hydro-fluosilicic  acid  ? 

•'3  Ca  F+Si  O3+3  (SO3,  H0)=3  (Ca  O,  SO3)  +3  HO 
•  ?  F3." 

State  in  symbols  the  preparation  of  hydrobromic  acid  ? 

"3  Br4-P+3  HO=P03+3  H  Br." 

In  the  Bible,  the  class  had  studied  very  thoroughly  the 
books  of  Samuel,  I.  and  II.  Kings,  and  the  Chronicles. 
After  a  lecture  by  the  teacher  on  a  given  portion,  tliey 
had  been  required  to  write  out  a  narrative  with  their  own 
reflections. 

The  following  is  a  fair  sample  of  tlieir  facility  in  per- 
forming this  exercise. 

Re/lections  on  Chapter  XXL,  L  Kings. 

•What  a  forcible  illustration  of  the  evil  of  covetousness 
s  exhibited  in  the  conduct  of  Ahab,  with  regard  to 
Vaboth's  vineyard.  Here  was  a  powerful  king  making 
limself  unhappy,  simply  because  he  was  denied  the  pos- 
ession  of  an  insignificant  plot  of  ground. 

The  contrast  between  the  characters  of  Ahab  and 
ezebel,  was  in  many  respects  a  striking  one.  In  the  con- 
Inct  of  the  former  we  recognize  the  traits  of  a  weak  mind, 
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fixing  itself  upon  trifles,  yet  wanting  resolution  to  carry 
out  its.  desires,  while  in  Jezebel  is  evinced  none  of  the 
doubt  and  hesitancy  displayed  by  her  husband,  witness 
her  reply  to  the  complaints  of  Ahab  against  Naboth: 
"  Dost  thou  now  govern  the  kingdom  of  Israel  1"  Here  is 
presented  to  our  view  the  workings  of  a  strong  mind, 
which,  having  determined  upon  a  course,  is  not  to  be  de- 
terred from  pursuing  it  by  any  after  scruples  regarding 
the  means  used  for  its  accomplishment. 

What  a  cause  for  regret  that  Jezebel  did  not  use  the 
powers  of  her  strong  mind  on  the  side  of  right !  for  then, 
she  might  have  been  a  blessing  instead  of  a  curse  to  her 
country. 

We  pity  and  despise  the  weakness  of  Ahab,  but  the 
utter  atsence,  in  Jezebel,  of  every  trait  natural  to  woman  s 
breast,  excites  loathing :  there  is  that  in  her  character  so 
deeply  colored  with  the  dye  of  bell,  that  the  mind  recoils 
as  from  the  Prince  of  Pandemonium  himself." 

The  following  compositions  will  still  further  illustrate 
the  mental  culture  of  the  class. 

Benevolence. 

i 
The  unfeigned  spirit  of  benevolence  is  an  inherent  de-  I 

sire  flowing  from  the  human  heart  to  do  good  to  others, 

and  comfort  them  with  the  blessings  of  which  they  are 

divested.     It  is  one  of  those  amiable  qualities  which  im-» 

parts  pleasure  to  its  possessor  and  blessedness  to   those 

who  receive  the  benefits  conferred.     It  is  of  a  modest  and 

retiring  nature,  and  renders  its  gifts  more  valuable   and 

acceptable  by  the  delicacy  with  which  they  are  bestowedi 

It  is  a  grace  of  the  heart  either  natural  or  acquired ;   anc 

when  it  is  exercised  in  a  proper  and  unpretending  man* 
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ner,  it  opens  the  door  through  which  the  inspiriting  sun- 
bhine  of  happiness   and  hope  may  steal  over  the  whole 
social  fabric  of  those  who  are  down-trodden  by  the  stalk- 
ing strides  of  penury  or  adversity.     Like  the  fairy  dew 
gently  kissing  the  drooping  flower  and  appeasing  its  solitary 
gloom  in  the  stillness  of  night  by  fondly  folding  it  in  her 
tiny  arms  and  moistening  it  with  a  tear  of  sympathy,  it 
renves  and  refreshes  the  downcast  souls  of  those  who  are 
afflicted  by  misfortune — victims    to  merciless  indigence, 
and  forsaken    as    friendless    outcasts    from   society.       It 
heightens  and  refines  the  joys  of  mankind,  and  strives  to 
cairn  the  troubled  mind.     It  beautifully  adorns  the  char- 
acter of  its  possessor,  and  elevates  the  soul   to  dignity 
through  every  graduation  of  thought  and  feeling,  effecting 
good  and  beneficial  results  as  often  by  the  word  of  sym- 
pathy and  kindness,  fitly  spoken,  as  by  the  gift  of  charity. 
Some  are  benevolent  by  nature;  and  though  all  men 
love  and  respect  them  for  it,  it  is  no  particular  merit  of 
their  own,  for  heaven  has  placed  it  in  their  hearts,  and 
they  are  naturally  induced  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
those  around    them,  according   to    the  circumstances   in 
which  they  are   placed.     Others  become  benevolent  by 
drinking  of  the  pure  spring  of  Christianity — that  ever- 
living  well  of  truth  and  goodness  which  exists  for  all,  and 
are  more  unweary  in  nobly  pleading  its  cause,  than  the 
former,  as  its  blessed  seeds  spring  up  in  the  congenial 
garden  of  their  hearts  with  rapid  and  unfailing  gi  owth. 
These  ever  lead  the  van  in  the  cause  of  philanthropy. 

Numerous  establishments  for  free  education  and  for  the 
refuge  of  the  unfortunate  as  well  as  for  many  grand  and 
noble  purposes,  have  been  erected  by  the  lavish  hand  of 
benevolence,  which  is  the  moving  cause  of  every  blessing 
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we  enjoy.  Correct  moral  and  social  sentiments  are  nur- 
tured and  invigorated,  and  faith  is  confirmed  in  that  super- 
intending Providence  which  uses  benevolence  as  one  ot 
His  chief  instruments  on  earth.  How  many  a  chee^les^ 
hour  is  indebted  to  benevolence  for  the  alleviation  of  ib 
suffering  or  bitterness;  how  many  a  sinking  heart  is  buov- 
ed  above  the  billows  of  despair  by  its  timely  succor ;  and 
how  many  a  hopeless  spirit  is  inspired  with  energj'  and 
strength  to  surmount  the  minor  mishaps  of  life  by  it> 
brightening  influence  !  Spotless  benevolence  is  the  bright- 
est ornament  of  society,  the  fearless  scourge  of  man's  mor- 
bid selfishness,  and  the  protecting  shield  of  the  comfortles.> 
and  cheerless. 

Hark!  how  gratitude  exultingly  declares  that  it  is  the 
greatest  benefactor  and  source  of  consolation  found  oii 
earth  for  the  destitute  and  indigent,  mandating  that  the 
boundaries  of  their  narrow  lot  be  enlarged,  that  their  des- 
olate condition  be  ameliorated,  and  their  depressed  hfe  bt 
exalted  to  that  enjoyed  by  those  who  are  more  favoraWv 
privileged.  Ah  !  hear,  thou  proud  and  selfish  man,  the 
praises  echoed  from  the  mouths  of  the  thousand  penniless 
and  famishing  paupers  who  have  been  relieved  by  the  kind 
and  self-denying  labors  of  those  not  possessing  a  tithe  ot 
thy  wealth,  and  think  whether  thy  hoarded  afSaence  caii 
secure  thee  happiness  such  as  those  feel  who  have  earned 
man's  love  and  Heaven's  approbation ! 

Brothers  and  sisters  \vho  are  deplorably  fated  to  a  mis- 
fortune similar  to  mine,  pause  and  meditate  whether  ti<- 
fostering  light  of  education  would  have  awarded  to  us  a 
happy  and  enjoyable  destiny,  had  not  the  current  of  h".- 
inan  thoughts  in  modern  times  been  turned  from  tii' 
channels  of  frigid  selfihness  to  those  of  disinterested  bent- 
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volence — Oh  !  benevolence,  thou  brother  of  unassuming 
charity,  thou  art  princely  attired  with  the  blithe  attributes 
of  generosity,  beauty  and  loftiness ;  Oh !  thou  hast  been 
our  gracious  benefactor  and  our  mighty  liberator.  We 
acknowledge  our  language  to  be  of  inadequate  force  to 
express  the  heavy  debt  of  gratitute  which  we  owe  to  thee 
and  thine  influence.  We  heartily  salute  thee  with  feel- 
ings of  deep  thankfulness  for  having  redeemed  our  minds 
from  igorance's  everlasting  thraldom.  We  now  grope  no 
more  through  the  dark  vales  of  night ;  but  lo  !  we  are  now 
rejoicing  in  the  mental  as  well  as  physical  liberty  with 
which  the  infalible  gospel  has  made  us  free  and  happy. 
Thanks,  many  thanks,  to  thee,  O !  thou  deliverer  of  the 
unfortunate.  Thou  shalt  always  be  the  faithful  compan- 
ion and  ever-ready  comforter  of  those  who  have  been 
deprived  of  those  avenues  of  sense  by  which  the  know- 
ledge of  the  great  world  of  nature  and  of  truth  are  con- 
veyed most  clearly  to  the  mind,  and  upon  thine  illustrious 
( areer  bright  angels  shall  always  smile. 

H.  C.  R. 

The  Nineteenth  Century, 

Since  Solomon  wrote — "  The  thing  that  had  been  is 
that  which  shall  be  ;  and  that  which  is  done  is  that  which 
i<hall  be  done." — a  new  thing  has  happened  under  the  sun, 
and  there  is  that  which  had  not  been  before — the  advent 
of  the  son  of  God  and  the  establishment  of  Christianity  ; 
and  the  old  system  under  which  the  wisest  of  men  uttered 
the  above  sentiments  has  forever  passed  away,  succeeded 
l>y  an  entirely  new  order  of  things. 

During  the  period  which  has  elapsed  since  that  epoch 
in  the  world's  history,  the  darkness,  which  at  first  compre- 
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bended  not  the  light  which  shone  upon  it,  has  gradually 
yielded  to  its  pure  life-giving  rays,  which  are  yet  destined 
to  illumine  every  one  who  comes  into  the  world  with  a 
light  not  of  the  world.  If  blessed  were  those  who  wit- 
nessed the  first  dawning  of  this  light,  how  much  more  bless- 
ed OfYe  we  who  enjoy  the  full  splendor  of  its  glorious 
morning,  when  much  of  that  which,  in  the  less  clear  illumin- 
ation of  earlier  periods,  seemed  mysterious  and  dark  to 
man's  comprehension,  now  stands  revealed,  by  reason  and 
revelation,  to  his  intelligent,  admiring  gaze,  as  what  in 
the  obscurity  of  night,  deemed  by  the  unlettered  hind  a 
hostile  sprit  from  the  other  world,  appears  by  morning 
light  the  friendly  guide-post  to  direct  his  wandering 
steps. 

In  past  ages  might  has  been  the  right,  brute  force  the 
law,  and  the  many  have  beeh  slaves  to  the  few  whom  for- 
tune made  their  rulers,  the  masses  never  even  dreaming 
that  they  had  minds  of  their  own,  for  the  proper  use  of 
which  they  were  responsible ;  or  if  they,  indeed,  sometimes 
had  a  dim  suspicion  that  they  entertained  such  a  guest,  they 
quickly  dismissed  the  thought  as  treason  against  the  higher 
powers,  content  to  wallow  in  the  mire  into  which  they  had 
been  trodden  by  those  before  whom  they  had  thrown  their 
pearls.  But  this  is  changed ;  the  nineteenth  century  is  an 
age  of  mental  activity ;  mind  begins  to  realize  its  power, 
and  not  only  realizes  but  asserts  it,  and  casting  ofl*  the 
shackles  of  igorance  and  superstition  by  which  she  had  so 
loner  been  bound,  she  proudly  assumes  the  prerogative  to 
which  she  was  created — the  sovereignty  of  the  material 
world — harnessing  the  elements  to  the  car  which  bears  her 
onward  in  the  march  of  time,  her  course  /narked  bv  the 
advent  of  new  ideas  and  novel  opinions,  not  indeed  always 
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right,  often  grievously  wrong,  as  would  naturally  be  expec- 
ted, for  as  the  poor  African,  suddenly  relieved  from  a  state 
of  abject  slavery  does  not,  cannot,  always  know  how  to 
use  his  freedom  wisely  or  well,  so  mind,  freed  from  the 
thraldom  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  is  apt  to  riot  in 
her  liberty. 

The  nineteenth    century  is  an  age  of  progress ;    look 
wherever  we  may,  we  behold  this  talismanic  word  writ- 
ten in  blazing  characters  upon  the  historical  page  of  the 
nineteenth    century,  speaking  of  a  brighter  and  happier 
future,  for  it  is  an  immutable  and  universal  law    of  be- 
ing, that  nothing  can  stand  still.     The  planets  roll  on  in 
their  orbits,  season  succeeds  season,    each  occupying  its 
alloted  period  upon  the  dial  plate  of  eternity.     It  cannot 
be,  then,  that  man  alone  of  all  God's  works,  is  station- 
ary, or   that  he    is  doomed,   like  the  horse   in  the  mill, 
ever  to   go    around   in  the    beaten  track    of   old    ideas, 
doing  as  his  fathers  did ;  but  as  mind  differs  from  matter, 
^  does  man's  destiny  differ  from  that  of  the  dust  upon 
which  he  treads.     Though,  blinded  by  passion  and  pre- 
judice amid  the  turmoil  and  strife  engendered  by  self-in- 
terest or  popular  delusion,  he  often  tests  severely  the  faith 
which,  judging  man  s  future  by  what  his  past  has  been  since 
the  commencement  of  the  new  era,  and  confident  in  the 
final  triumph  of  truth  over  error,  labors  earnestly  to  hasten 
the  millennium. 

Among  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  present 
age  are  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  intellec- 
tual culture  among  the  great  mass  of  the  people  ;  the 
new  ideals  to  which  it  has  given  birth,  and  the  new 
directions  which  it  has  given  to  thought  as  illustrated  in 
the  establishment  of  our  own   Federal  Republic  and  her 
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progress  in  liberal  opinions  and  free  government ;  the  dis- 
coveries which  have  been  made  in  Nature,  Art  and  Science, 
with  the  novel  application  of  truths  already  known;  the 
spirit  of  activity  and  enterprise  manifested  by  nations 
vieing  with  each  other  in  works  of  benevolence  that  em- 
brace almost  every  class  of  the  unfortunate,  and  especially 
the  religious  spirit  which  forms  so  prominent  a  feature  of 
the  age,  as  evinced  in  the  efforts  which  are  making  to  plant 
the  standard  of  the  cross  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  the 
earth. 

In  relation  to  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  among 
the  masses,  what  reason  have  we  not  for  joy  and  gratitute 
that  it  is  our  lot  to  live  in  a  country  and  age  so  highly 
favored  with  the  means  of  intellectual  enjoyment,  when 
all  who  will  may  quaff  at  pleasure,  from  the  pure  fount, 
rather  than  in  a  time  when  knowledge,  confined  to  the 
few,  was  used  as  an  instrument  in  the  degradation  of  the 
many,  and  for  retaining  them  in  bondage,  by  working  upon 
the  superstitious  fears  inculcated  upon  their  darknened 
minds. 

Among  the  new  ideas  which  the  age  has  developed, 
there  is  one  which  has  already  worked  great  changes  upon 
the  condition  of  mankind  and  is  doubtless  destined  to  pro- 
duce still  greater  revolutions  in  the  future  progress  of  our 
race.  It  is,  that  all  men  are  or  should  be  free  and  equal, 
and  that  government  was  not  designed  for  the  advantage 
of  the  few,  but  to  secure  the  happiness  of  mankind  in  pro- 
tecting the  weak  against  the  strong  and  rendering  equal 
justice  to  all  under  its  fostering  wings.  In  view  of  this, 
we  mav  well  cono^ratulate  ourselves  in  that  we  not  onlv 
live  in  the  Nineteenth  century-,  but  also  that  our  home  i? 
in  America  the  land  of  the  free,  now  setting  before  the 
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world  so  glorious  an  example  of  the  blessings  of  free 
ifovernment,  and  proving  the  falsehood  of  the  assertion 
made  by  those,  who  would  fain  continue  to  hold  their  fel- 
low men  in  bondage,  that  the  people  were  incapable  of 
self-government.  But  this  is  not  all,  for  the  giant  step 
which  America  made  from  the  shadow  of  tyranny  to  the 
van  of  human  progress  and  political  freedom  is  only  equ- 
alled by  her  advance  in  freedom  of  opinion.  In  preceding 
ages,  man  was  allowed  to  think  only  in  the  beaten  track, 
denied  the  exercise  of  the  noblest  faculty  bestowed  upon 
him  by  his  Creator,  or  if  he  ventured  to  transcend  the 
hounds  of  prescribed  dogmas,  at  once  falling  under  the 
han  of  excommunication  and  his  person  seized  upon  by 
those  who  chose  to  consider  themselves  as  the  sole  inter- 
l)reters  of  God's  will,  and  who  were  always  ready  to  give 
the  heretic  a  foretaste  of  what  they  took  upon  themselves 
to  promise,  as  his  portion,  in  the  company  of  the  damned. 
But  here,  every  one  is  permitted  to  think  and  act  for 
himself,  as  his  own  judgment  shall  dictate,  provided  only 
that  his  actions  do  not  conflict  with  the  rights  of  his  fellow 
men,  and  for  his  religious  opinions,  answerable  alone  to  his 
Creator. 

Again,  the  Nineteenth  century  may  well  claim  pre- 
eminence in  the  number  and  importance  of  the  discoveries 
which  have  been  made  in  all  departments  of  nature,  art, 
and  science,  and  the  applications  which  have  been  made 
of  these  discoveries  to  the  various  purposes  of  life.  Steam 
transports  us  from  place  to  place  with  a  celerity  that  almost 
annihilates  time.  The  lightening  is  tamed  and  made  the 
carrier  of  our  messages.  Commerce  whitens  every  sea  with 
her  sails,  binding  nations  together  with  the  chains  of  inter- 
est, while  that  mighty  engine,  the  press,  is  exerting  an 
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influence  that  can  only  be  estimated  by  Him  who  sees  all 
things.  Everything  is  made  subservient  to  mind.  The 
elements  own  its  power,  quietly  submitting  to  perform  the 
drudgery  of  life  for  man's  ease,  comfort,  and  happiness. 

But  by  far  the  most  distinctive  feature  of  this  age  is  to 
be  found  in  its  widely-developed  Christian  spirit,  as  dis- 
played in  the  various  plans  to  advance  the  happiness  of* 
every  class  of  the  great  human  family.  It  is,  indeed,  to 
the  divinely  transforming  spirit  of  the  religion  of  Jesus, 
that  we  are  to  trace  the  origin  of  whatever  of  good  we 
possess  more  than  past  ages. 

We  see  the  missionary  bidding  adieu  to  the  comfom 
and  pleasures  of  home,  and  all  the  blessings  he  enjoys  in 
his  own  favored  Christian  land,  in  order  to  carry  the  glad 
tidings  of  the  cross  to  those  who  are  yet  enveloped  in  the 
gloom  and  wretchedness  of  heathenism,  alike  exposing 
himself  on  Greenland's  frozen  shores,  in  India's  pestilence- 
striken  clime,  or  under  Africa's  burning  sun,  that  he  may 
communicate  to  his  benighted  fellow-men  the  hopes  which 
animate  the  Christian's  heart.  But  we  need  not  go  to 
lands  beyond  the  sea  to  witness  manifestations  of  this  spir- 
it, for  its  workings  are  every  where  shown,  in  our  own 
comparatively  favored  land,  in  the  numberless  benevolent 
enterprises  which  engage  the  attention  and  employ  the 
energies  of  the  philanthropist  who  devotes  his  life  to  the 
amelioration  of  the  ills  which  came  into  the  world  in  the 
wake  of  sin.  Who  does  not  know  that  the  time  has  been, 
when  those,  to  whom  God,  in  his  inscrutable  providence,  had 
denied  the  blessed  light  of  reason  were  driven  forth,  like 
Nebuchadnezzar,  from  the  abodes  of  men,  or  else  chained 
within  a  dungeon's  gloomy  walls ;  or  that  the  time  was. 
not  long  since,  when  that  unfortunate  being  bereft  of  mind 
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the  idiot,  was  regarded  as  entirely  beneath  the  notice  of 
his  more  favored  fellow-men  ?     The  blind,  once  suffered 
to  live  on  in  mental  as  well  as  physical  darkness,  no  longer 
have  to  mourn  in  neglect  and  helplessness.     But,  perhaps, 
there  is  no  more  striking  instance  of  the  advance  of  the 
age  than  that  which  is  presented  in  the  condition  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb.     The  time  was,  and  that,  too,  almost 
T^ithin  the  experience  of  the  present  generation,  when  they 
were  regarded  as  but  a  step  above  the  condition  of  the 
more  intelligent  members  of  the  brute  creation,  and  when, 
cut  off  from  intercourse  with  their  fellow-men,  with  no 
knowledge  of  God,  their  lot  was,  indeed,  as  much  deserv- 
ing of  commiseration  as  that  of  the  heathen,  who,  in  his 
ignorance,  bows  down  to  blocks  of  wood  and  stone.     And 
while  we  regard  their  efforts  only  as  another  manifestation 
of  the  all-pervading  spirit  of  the  nineteenth  century,  we 
yet  should  not  forget  to  render  due  honor  to  the  noble  few 
who  undertook  the  task,  discouraging  as  it  then  appeared, 
of  opening  a  way  up  to  life  and  light  to  the  imprisoned 
mind  of  the  deaf  mute.      They  surely  will   not  fail  of 
their   reward.      Could   they  now  revisit   earth    and  be- 
hold the    fruit  now  ripening  on  the   tree   they  planted, 
would  they  not  feel  that  they  were  well  repaid  in   the 
grateful  incense  arising  from  the  heart  of  the  educated 
nmte,  who,  no  longer  an  outcast  from  the  society  of  men, 
hut  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  them,  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  way  of  salvation,  and  in  an  intelligent  understanding 
of  the  duties  which  he  owes  to  his  Creator  and  to  his  fel- 
low-travellers on  the  road  to  eternity,  can  look  forward 
with  composure  to  the  hour  when  death  shall  summon  him 
from  a  world  of  silence  to  that  brighter  sphere  where,  in 
the  splendor  of  the  scene  which  shall  then  burst  upon  his 
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view,  he,  no  longer  mute,  will  raise  his  voice  to  swell  the 
notes  which  are  ever  floating  around  the  throne  of  God. 

But,  distinguished  as  is  the  present  century  for  the  pro- 
gress which  has  been  made  in  all  that  concerns  the  com- 
fort and  happiness  of  man,  we  must  not  suppose  that  the 
highest  point  has  been  reached.  On  the  contrary,  judging 
of  the  future  by  the  past,  aided  by  the  light  of  revelation. 
we  may  confidently  anticipate  that  what  has  been  gained 
is  the  prelude  to  still  greater  achievements  in  the  future, 
when  the  reign  of  peace  and  love  shall  commence,  the 
lion  and  the  lamb  shall  lie  down  together,  and  a  little  child 
shall  lead  them.'  W.  W.  A. 

CLOSING  EXERCISES. 

The  examination  was  concluded  with  a  public  exhibi- 
tion of  the  High  Class  in  the  chapel  of  the  Institution,  on 
Wednesday,  the  1 2th,  at  2  o'clock,  P.  M.,  in  presence  ot 
Hon.  Victor  M.  Rice,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction ;  S.  S.  Randall,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of  the  Pub- 
lic Schools  of  the  city  and  county  of  New  York ;  Mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  from  the  city;  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Institution ;  and  a  numerous  company  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen. 

The  exercises  were  of  a  miscellaneous  literary  charac- 
ter, appn>priate  to  the  occasion,  and  were  opened  by  Dr. 
Peet,  President  of  the  Institution,  with  a  few  explanatory 
remarks,  after  which  the  pupils,  being  introduced  to  the 
slates,  were  sovomlly  directed  to  write  a  salutatory  address 
to  the  assembly. 

The  followiiiiX.  written  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and 
without  ON  on  j^remeditation  on  the  part  of  the  pupil»  is  a 
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fair  specimen  of  the  general  excellence  of  these  impromptu 
compositions : 

"  Gentlemen  and  Ladies : 

"The  last  sands  of  another  year  are  falling  from  the 
glass  of  time.     To  us,  looking  back  from  the  milestone  of 
annual  examination,  how  brief  seems  the  period  which  has 
elapsed  since  we  were  called  to  go  through   the  closing 
exercises  on  a  similar  occasion.     Now,  as  then,  we  would 
express,  as  well  as  we  may,  the  feelings  of  gratification  which 
we  experience,  as  we  observe  the  evidence  which  your 
presence  affords  of  a  deep  interest  in  our  present  and 
eternal  welfare.     Brief,  however,  as  the  period  has  seemed, 
it  has  not  been  unmarked  by  important  events,  events  pro- 
ductive of  sorrow,  as  well  as  others  which  have  happened 
to  excite  gratitude  in  our  hearts  towards  Him  who  controls 
all  things.     We  see  the  nations  of  Europe  engaged   in 
mortal  strife ;  and,  although  our  own  beloved  native  land 
has,  meanwhile,  enjoyed  peace  and  prosperity,  still  we  can 
not  feel  uninterested  in  the  result  of  the  struggle  which 
the  inhabitants  of  other  lands  are  making  to  secure  the 
same  blessings  we  enjoy,  free  government  and  freedom  of 
opinion.     Since  we  last  stood  here  on  an  occasion  like 
this,  three  of  those  who  shared  with  us  the  fatherly  care 
of  our  President,  and  the  friendly  shelter  of  these  walls, 
have  been  laid  low  in  the  silent  grave,  but  we  hope  that  it 
is  well  with  them.     As  we  look  back  through  the  twilight 
of  the  past,  and  call  to  mind  the  many  wasted  moments 
which  will  rise  up  against  us  in  that  day,  which  every  hour 
brings  nearer  and  nearer  to  us  all,  when,  by  what  they 
have  done  or  omitted  doing,  all  men  shall  be  judged,  may 
we  feel  more  and  more  deeply  the  responsibilities  we  are 
under  to   improve   the   advantages  with  which  we   are 
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favored,  and  may  we  resolve  that,  as  we  cannot  recall  the 
past,  we  will,  at  least,  henceforth  improve,  to  the  utmost,  the 
moments  as  they  pass. 

"  Friends,  as  you  look  upon  us  and  witness  the  evidence 
we  may  offer  of  the  attainments  which  have  been  made 
by  earth's  mute  sons  and  daughters,  will  you  not  remem- 
ber mercy  in  your  verdict,  and  bear  in  mind  that  the  time 
has  been,  and  not  long  since,  when  the  mute  was  generally 
regarded  by  his  fellow-men  as  but  a  degree  elevated  above 
the  condition  of  the  brute  creation,  condemned  to  pass  his 
life  in  more  than  cimmerian  mental  and  moral  darkness, 
with  no  knowledge  of  a  Heavenly  Father,  and  with  do 
glimmerings  of  Heavenly  light  breaking  through  the  night 
which  enveloped  his  soul  as  with  a  pall." 

The  order  of  the  exercises  which  followed  was  dictated 
by  the  pleasure  of  the  company,  different  gentlemen  pro- 
posing questions  or  making  suggestions. 

Curiosity  being  manifested  as  to  the  ability  of  the  pupik 
to  express,  in  extended  language,  the  comprehensive  ideas 
embraced  in  abstract  terms,  different  words  of  this  charac- 
ter were  called  for,  and  the  class  directed  to  define  them. 

The  following  definitions  o{  power  nnd  ^charity  will  suf- 
ficiently exemplify  their  success  in  performing  this  exercise. 

'*  By  2^ower  we  mean  the  ability  to  exert  an  influence 
upon  mind  or  matter  in  the  accomplishment  of  any  pur- 
pose in  view,  whether  this  influence  is  exerted  or  not" 

"  By  charity  is  meant  the  disposition  to  place  the  most 
favorable  interpretation  upon  the  motives  and  actions  of 
others,  recollecting  that  no  one  is  perfect" 

They  also  performed  some  very  pleasing  exercises  in 
Rhetoric,  showing  much  facility  in  composition  and  a  cor- 
rect appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  language. 
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The  following  examples  of  Metaphor  and  Hyperbole 
were  among  the  varied  illustrations  they  gave  of  the  diffe- 
rent figures  of  speech. 

Metaphor. — "  The  little  kindnesses  of  life  are  the  flowers 
which  our  Heavenly  Father  causes  to  spring  up  by  the 
way  side,  to  cheer  and  encourage  us  pilgrims,  as  we  wearily 
travel  toward  the  better  land." 

Hyperbole, — "  The  thunder  voice  of  Webster  shook  the 
capitol  to  its  foundations,  and  made  its  massive  walls  re- 
echo his  ponderous  thoughts.  The  silver  voice  of  Clay^ 
however,  hushed  every  sound,  and  all  nature  paused  to 
listen  to  the  sweet  strains  of  his  captivating  eloquence." 

As  a  practical  exemplification  of  their  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  grammar,  they  were  directed  to  incorpo- 
rate into  a  single  sentence  the  detached  word^,  Washing- 
ton, Silistriay  sensation,  heavens^  frauds  statesmanship,  that,, 
though,  and  has  arisen,  proposed  by  different  gentlemen 
present. 

The  following  examples  will  show  with  what  readiness 
ihey  performed  this  extremely  difficult  exercise. 

"  To  the  brave  defenders  of  Silistria  a  sensation  of  confi- 
Jence  doubtless  came  with  the  reflection  that,  should  they 
fail,  even  should  their  country  fall  a  victim  to  rapacity  and 
fraudy  they  would  still  have  a  refuge ;  for  the  same  heat^ensy 
so  bright  above  them,  also  overspread  the  land  of  the  free 
with  the  vast  expanse  of  its  dome,  where,  through  the  her- 
oism and  statesmanship  of  Washington,  the  star  of  hope 
has  arisen  to  cheer  those  whom  persecution  made  wander- 
ers, though  guiltless  of  crime." 

*•  To  our  Washington  was  not  accorded  the  fate  of  those 
who  so  recently  fled  in  dismay  from  Silistria,  but  with  a 
-sensation  of  joy  and  patriotism,  ere  Columbia's  sons  had 
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scarce  dreamed  that  to  them  was  given  so  glorious  a  de- 
liverer, he  had  arisen  like  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude. 
whose  rays  were  reflected  from  amid  the  scarce  kindled 
fires  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  achieved  a  triumph 
such  as  the  heavens  have  never  before  or  since  witnessed ; 
not  a  triumph  of  despotism  like  that  which  the  Roman 
conquerors  of  old  might  have  coveted,  but  a  triumph  of 
freedom  and  of  love,  and  though  without  one  shadow  of 
fraud,  he  placed  our  Republic  upon  that  basis  which  is  now 
and  will  ever  be  its  first  and  most  honorable  pride,  and  a^ 
its  citizens  search  "  o'er  old  historic  rolls,"  they  will  find 
there  no  brighter  example  of  statesmanship,  than  that  of 
our  glorious  pater  patriae." 

Some  other  exercises  in  Chemistry  and  other  studies 
were  also  exhibited,  fiirnishing,  on  this  public  occasion,  ad- 
ditional evidence  of  the  great  thoroughness  with  which 
they  have  been  instructed. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  most  satisfactory  and  pleasbg 
exhibition,  the  president  took  the  chair  and  introduced 
Prof  Torrey,  who  in  a  few  happy  remarks  expressed  the 
great  interest  he  had  experienced  in  the  exercises. 

The  following  is  the  Report  submitted  by  this  gentle- 
man on  the  exmination  of  the  High  Class  in  Chemistry. 
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To  Harvey  P.  Peet.  LL.D.,  President  of  the  Institu- 
tian  far  the  Instrtiction   of  the   Deaf  and  Dumb : 

Sir — Having  been  honored  by  the  Directors  of  your 
Institution  writh  an  invitation  to  attend  the  examination  of 
the  High  Class  in  Chemistry,  I  take  pleasure  in  expressing 
to  you  ray  entire  satisfaction  at  the  result.  The  attain- 
ments made  by  the  pupils  in  this  important  science,  were 
quite  as  high  as  in  the  average  of  college  students.  They 
appear  to  be  as  w^ell  grounded  in  the  theoretical  as  in  the 
practical  department  of  Chemistry.  In  the  use  of  the 
symbols  they  showed  great  familiarity,  and  applied  them 
in  solving  different  problems  in  the  science.  These  attain- 
ments were  made  under  the  able,  faithful,  and  zealous  in- 
struction of  Mr.  Dudley  Peet,  who,  however,  being  yet  a 
student  of  medicine,  could  devote  no  more  time  to  the 
subject  than  two  evenings  in  the  week  for  three  months. 
To  the  ability  and  efforts  of  the  teacher,  as  much  as  to  the 
talents  and  industry  of  the  pupils,  must  be  attributed  the 
capital  examination  that  I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  at 
your  institution.  The  success  that  has  followed  Mr.  Peet's 
instruction,  would  seem  to  warrant  the  construction  of  a 
laboratory,  and  the  furnishing  of  the  same  with  a  complete 
apparatus,  that  your  pupils  may  possess  every  advantage 
of  gaining  a  thorough  knowledge  of  a  science  which  has 
become  indispensable  to  society. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  yours  truly, 


JOHN  TORREY. 


College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
NeuT-Yark,  July  10th,  1854. 
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The  following  report  from  Professor  Owen  on  the  exa- 
mination of  the  High  Class  in  English  Grammar  and 
Rhetoric,  was  then  read  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

Report  of  Professor  Owen  on  the  examination  of  the 
High  Class. 

To  the  President  and  Board  of  Trtcstees  of  the  Institution 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb : 

Gentlemen — In  pursuance  with  your  appointment,  the 
undersigned  had  the  honor  to  attend  on  the  10th  instant, 
the  examination  of  the  High  Class  of  Deaf  Mutes,  under 
the  charge  of  Professor  Isaac  L.  Peet.     The  subjects  to 
which   your   examiner  was   directed  to  give  his  special 
attention,  by  the  terms  of  his  appointment,  were  English 
Grammar  and  Rhetoric.     In  both  of  these  branches  of 
study  the  class  was  examined  at  length,  and  manifested 
such  proficiency  and  accuracy  of  replies,  as  to  excite  the  ad- 
miration, and  I  may  even  add,  the  astonish?nent  of  all  present. 
It  was  very  evident  from  their  interpretation  of  the  sym- 
bols which  are  so  admirably  made  to  represent  the  various 
powers,  relations,  and  properties  of  the  parts  of  speech, 
that  they  had  made  themselves  thoroughly  conversant  with 
the  philosophy,  as  well  as  the  practical  application   of  the 
principles  of  grammar. 

Many  were  the  sentences  which  they  constructed,  in 
order  to  exemplify  various  points  of  etymology  and  syn- 
tax, in  scarcely  any  of  which,  was  a  single  grammatical 
inaccuracy  discovered.  In  one  instance,  where  a  nice 
and  subtle  distinction  was  to  be  expressed  by  the  sub- 
junctive mood,  and  in  respect  to  the  use  of  which, 
some  doubt  was  entertained  by  several  gentlemen  present, 
it  was  found  upon  reflection  and  an  appeal  to  the  best 
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usage,  that  the  pupil  was  right  in  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  employed  it  in  the  present  instance.  The  consecutive- 
ness  of  tenses,  (or  the  appropriate  tenses  which  follow  one 
another  in  the  protasis  and  apodosis)  was  evidently  well 
understood.  As  this  is  a  point  of  grammatical  analysis, 
reached  only  by  such  as  have  a  very  just  knowledge  of 
the  theory  and  use  of  tenses,  a  question  was  so  framed  as 
to  incidentally  bring  out  in  the  written  reply  what  the 
pupil  might  be  supposed  to  know  in  relation  thereto,  with- 
out his  attention  having  been  called  to  the  subject. 

The  whole  theory  of  verbs  in  their  transitive  and  in- 
transitive use,  their  active  and  passive  modifications,  their 
relation  to  the  subject  as  denoting  its  action  or  state  of 
being,  was  Well  and  satisfactorily  understood  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  class ;  indeed  tne  most  ample  evidence  was 
furnished  of  the  excellent  instruction  which  they  had  re- 
ceived, and  of  the  perseverance  and  diligence  with  which 
they  had  pursued  this  important  and,  in  many  respects, 
raost  difficult  subject,  especially  to  those  deprived  of  the 
sense  of  hearing  and  the  faculty  of  speech. 

The  examination  in  rhetoric  was  equally  thorough  and 
satisfactory;  the  answers  to  the  various  questions  proposed 
were  given  with  promptness  and  accuracy.  In  their  writ- 
ten replies  it  would  be  difficult  to  select  specimens,  so  per- 
tinent and  beautiful  were  all.  Those  who  were  present 
will  not  soon  forget  the  admirable  answers  to  the  question 
as  to  the  difference  between  comparison  and  metaphor. 
Ha\4ng  defined  with  beauty  and  accuracy  these  figures  of 
speech,  the  pupils,  pausing  hardly  a  moment,  proceeded 
to  construct,  with  great  rapidity,  sentences  in  which  meta- 
phor and  comparison  should  appear.     Some  of  these  illus- 
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trations  were  replete  with  beauty,  and  as  impromptueff\is\ons 
were  worthy  the  pen  of  some  of  our  most  gifted  minds. 

The  undersigned  might  continue  to  relate  incidents 
which  imparted  to  the  examination  uninterrupted  interest 
and  pleasure,  but  will  forbear  lest  the  report  should  be 
protracted  to  an  unsuitable  length ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that 
he  left  the  Asylum  with  the  conviction  which  he  has  felt 
on  every  previous  visit,  strengthened  if  possible  tenfold, 
that  there  is  not  an  educational  or  humane  institution  in 
our  State  more  eminently  entitled  to  public  confidence 
and  patronage,  whether  it  be  regarded  as  under  the  super- 
intendence of  an  able  and  intelligent  Board  of  Trustees, 
and  an  accomplished  and  devoted  faculty,  or  as  furnishing 
an  extended  and  thorough  education,  both  moral  and  in- 
tellectual to  those  who  are  blessed  with  the  privilege  of 
enjoying  its  advantages. 

JOHN  J.  OWEN. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  then  read  the  following 
report,  submitted  by  Professor  Docharty,  on  the  examina- 
tion of  the  High  Class  in  algebra  and  astronomy : 

To  the  President  and  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Institution 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb: 

The  undersigned,  having  been  appointed  by  the  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Institution  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  to  examine 
the  High  Class  in  that  Institution  in  mathematics  and 
astronomy,  would  respectfully  Report : 

That  through  the  interpretation  of  Mr.  Lewis  Peet,  he 
examined  the  pupils  as  critically  as  he  would  have  done 
the  students  of  any  other  institution,  not  laboring  under 
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the  difiiculties  that  peculiarly  belong  to  these  silent  sons 
and  daughters  of  our  race,  and  he  is  happy  to  remark  that 
the  ability  manifested,  the  analytical  skill  displayed,  and 
the  readiness  of  conception  offered,  were  truly  gratifying. 

It  is  well  known  to  every  instructor  in  mathematics,  that 
algebra  is  the  most  difficult  branch  to  teach,  even  when 
his  pupils  are  possessed  of  all  their  faculties ;  how  much 
more  care  and  patience  it  requires  to  impart  this  subject 
to  mutes  is  known  to  those  to  whom  the  task  is  assigned; 
but  we  may  confidently  say  that  so  far  as  the  instruction 
has  been  carried,  they  are  in  no  degree  inferior  to  the 
brightest  students  of  earth's  more  favored  sons.  We  shall 
give  some  examples  of  their  written  answers  to  oral  ques- 
tions, both  in  algebra  and  astronomy,  which  will  abun- 
dantly prove  the  truth  of  this  report.  Problems  in  the 
reduction  of  similar  terms  in  multiplication,  in  simple  equa- 
tions, and  in  the  binomial  theorem,  were  given  to  the  class 
by  the  undersigned,  and  readily  solved.  That  they  tho- 
roughly understood  the  interpretation  of  their  results,  an 
incident  that  took  place,  and  which,  under  other  circum- 
stances, might  perhaps  have  been  passed  by,  the  student, 
without  remark,  gave  palpable  evidence.  By  some  inad- 
vertance  on  my  own  part,  an  error  was  made  in  giving  an 
example  requiring  the  number  of  scholars  in  a  certain 
school  from  known  conditions.  The  answer,  according  to 
the  conditions,  was  a  fractional  number.  The  first  one 
that  solved  it  turned,  with  some  perplexity  in  his  counte- 
nance, towards  Mr.  Peet,  and  asked  him,  by  the  language 
of  signs,  how  it  could  be  possible  to  have  a  part  of  a  pupil 
to  instruct  t 

Clearing  equations  of  fractions,  transposing  and  finding 
the  value  of  an  unknown  quantity,  were  as  clear  to  them 
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as  if  they  had  been  in  the  possession  of  those  organs  of 
whose  use  nature  had  deprived  them. 

To  the  question,  what  is  algebra?  we  received,  among 
others,  the  following  answers : 

1.  Algebra  is  a  science  in  which  the  quantities  are  repre- 
sented by  letters  instead  of  numbers. 

2.  Algebra  is  a  science  in  which  quantities  are  represented 
by  symbols,  and  the  operations  performed,  by  signs. 

To  the  question,  what  is  an  eclipse  of  the  sun!  the 
following  replies  were  given : 

1.  The  cause  of  a  solar  eclipse  is  the  moon  passing  betmen 
the  sun  and  the  earth,  casting  her  shadotc  upon  the  earth. 

2.  A  solar  eclipse  is  caused  by  the  inte?'vention  of  the  moan 
between  the  earth  and  the  sun,  and  her  casting  a  shadow  upon 
the  earth. 

We  then  asked,  what  is  an  annular  eclipse  I  to  which 
they  replied : 

1.  An  annular  eclipse  is  one  in  which  the  centre  of  the 
Tnoon  passes  across  the  centre  of  the  sun  ;  and  the  moon  be- 
ing smaller  than  the  sun,  there  is  a  portion  of  the  suns  edge 
aU  around  which  remains  visible  in  the  form  of  a  luminous 
ring,  from  which  the  eclipse  takes  its  name. 

The  answers  of  the  whole  class,  although  not  so  full. 
were  equally  as  intelligent. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  when  is  Venus  an  evening 
and  when  a  morning  star  t  we  had 

1.  When  Venus  i$  west  of  the  sun,  and,  therefore,  rises  be- 
fore him,  she  is  called  a  morning  star;  when  east  of  the  sun. 

she  appears  in  the  west  after  the  sun  sets,  and  is  then  called 
evening  star. 

2.  When  Venus  is  the  evening  star,  she  appears  when  the 
sun  sets ;  but  when  she  is  morning  star,  she  rises  before  the 
sun. 
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•    sun,  as  she  is  often 

•I en  she  is  with  him  at 

(ir ;  hut  when  at  sunset, 

lI  other  answers,  but  these 

se  mutes  have,  by  the  inde- 

inplished  teachers,  an  accurate 

and  movements  of  the  heavenly 

<  rity  with  which  they  compre- 

hoth  in  Algebra  and  Astronomy, 

1  proposed,  was  truly  gratifying  to 

;  cannot  close  this  report  without  mak- 

o  the  persevering  industry  and  admira- 

instructors  of  this  praiseworthy  Institu- 

;is  it  were,  ears  to  the  deaf  and  speech  to 

:  rlumph  of  modern  times.     It  may  be  ranked 

f  )st  splendid  achievements  of  mankind.     Hun- 

but  for  the  admirable  training  in  such  Institu- 

is  might  have  passed  through  life  a  burden  to 

.  ill  have  cause  to  bless  the  Institution  in  w^hich 

\  e  received  so  much  intellectual  and  moral  culture, 

•  thank  its  officers  for  their  untiring  efforts  in  their 

.1. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

GERARDUS  B.  DOCHARTY. 

Mr.  Brooks,  Chairman  of  the  Examining  Committee, 
responding  to  the  request  of  the  President,  then  made  the 
following  remarks : 
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"  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — -The  Committee  appoinied 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  conduct  the  examination  of 
the  pupils  of  this  Institution  have  closed  their  labors.  Sat- 
isfactory as  to  us  is  the  public  exhibition  you  have  just 
seen,  and,  we  trust,  it  has  been  equally  so  to  all  present, 
these  particular  exercises  of  the  black  boards  have  been 
without  any  special  preparation.  They  fall,  indeed,  far 
short  of  the  class  rooms  whether  conducted  by  the  teachers 
or  by  the  committee  of  examination.  It  is  a  source  of  re- 
gret to  us,  who  may  be  partial  as  to  the  progress  made  by 
those  in  some  sense  under  our  charge,  and  in  whose  moral 
and  intellectual  advancement,  as  trustees,  we  feel  a  special 
interest,  that  these  daily  exercises  could  not  be  seen  by  all 
the  visitors  composing  this  large  audience.  The  commit- 
tee have  not,  however,  trusted  altogether  to  their  own 
labors  in  conducting  the  annual  examination,  nor  to  their 
own  opinions  as  to  its  satisfactory  character.  They  have 
been  greatly  aided  in  the  discharge  of  a  part  of  their 
duties  by  the  services  of  Professors  Torrey,  Docharty, 
and  Owen,  each  of  whom,  as  will  be  seen  by  their  reports, 
concur  entirely  in  the  extraordinary  proficiency  of  the 
High  Class,  the  examination  of  which  was  principally  con- 
ducted by  themselves. 

In  reporting  to  the  Trustees,  the  committee  feel  called 
upon  to  state  that  they  have  been  greatly  impressed  with 
the  capacity  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  lor  intellectual  im- 
provement. The  sign  language  would  seem  to  be  a  no 
less  successful  medium  of  improving  deaf  mutes  tlian 
written  thoughts  are  the  medium  of  improving  those  bless- 
ed with  speech  and  hearing.  If  speech  mean  what  the 
lexicographers  have  defined  it  to  be,  only  the  faculty  ot 
giving  utterance  to  articulate  sounds  or  words,  it  has  been 
shown  to-day  that  Milton  was  wrong  when  he  said  that— 
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'f   God  to  human  ears  cannot,  without  the 
ipeechj  be  told."     True  it  is  that  the  gift  of  utte- 
jc  of  the  greatest  benefactions  of  God  to  man, 
-!4  those  thus  gifted,  when  and  where  have  we 
.  cater  knowledge  of  God's  power  or  greater  reve- 
l()r  his  goodness  than  here  to-day.     The  children  of 
V  c  have  become  the  children  of  knowledge,  and  of 
<•.  They  are,  it  is  true,  the  mute  interpreters  of  thought, 
they  receive  and  impart  no  evil  through  these  outward 
^ans  of  speech  and  hearing  which  so  often  lead  the 
lore  favored  of  mankind  into  fatal  temptation.     Almost 
•  Je  last  words  we  heard  just  now,  in  conducting  our  exa- 
inaintion  in  one  of  the  class  rooms,  was  that  of  a  sweet 
little  girl  who,  having  just  heard  of  the  death  of  her  mo- 
ther, wrote  upon  the  black  board  these  words  of  child-like 
faith  and  love :  "  I  hope  that  my  mother  is  happy  to  live 
in  heaven/'     The  intelligent  comprehension  and  utterance 
of  even  such  a  thought  seems  to  us  amply  to  repay  all  the 
time  and  labor  expended  in  the  establishment  of  this  In- 
stitution.    It  is  demonstrated  here  that  the  absence  of  fac- 
ulties of  speech  and  hearing,  as  it  is  demonstrated  elsewhere, 
that  the  loss  of  sight,  and  even  the  greater  misfortune  of 
idiocy  itself,  present  no  bar  to  moral  and  mental  culture. 
About  one-third  of  a  century  has  wrought  the  improve- 
ments which  have  been  made  in  the  education  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  in  this  Institution,  and  whathas  been  done  here, 
like  good  seed  sown  in  good  ground,  has  prepared  the  way 
for  many    other  useful  and  noble  Institutions  elsewhere." 

Mr.  Brooks  then  reported,  in  behalf  of  the  committee, 
the  names  of  the  following  pupils  who  had  completed  the 
term  of  five  years,  for  which  they  were  originally  selected  by 
the  Superintendent  of    Common  Schools,  as  worthy  of 
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being  recommended  to  the  Superintendent  to  be  continued 
under  instruction  as  State  pupils  for  two  years,  agreeably 
to  existing  provisions  of  law,  viz. : 

Timothy  Weeks,  EHzabeth  R.  Prothais, 

Sidney  Jefferson  Vail,  Antoinette  Amelia  Noyes, 

Albert  Abraham  Barnes,  Mary  O' Toole, 

William  Wallace  Farnam,  Catharine  D.  Flass, 

Melville  Dempster  Bartlett,  Fanny  Smith, 

William  McSweney,  Sarah  Lucinda  Wiley, 

Hiram  Dopp,  Susan  Augusta  Amerman, 

James  Ryer,  Jane  Simons, 

Forman  Robbins,  Mary  Jane  Wiggins, 

Robert  G.  Harkness,  Eleanor  Jane  Laister, 

Esther  Eckerson,  Ann  Doyle, 

Sabrina  Keyser.  Fanny  M.  Green, 

Jane  Tanner,  Adelia  Millott: 

And  also  the  names  of  the  following  pupils  who  haul 
completed  their  full  term  of  instruction,  and  who,  after 
examination,  had  been  found  worthy  to  be  admitted  a.^ 
members  of  the  High  Class,  viz.: 

Edwin  Southwick,  Hartwell  M.  Chamberlayne. 

Francis  C.  Hertwick,  Daniel  P.  Marcy, 

John  W.  Chandler,  Charlotte  Conklin. 

Hon.  Victor  M.  Rice,  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, then  responded  to  an  invitation  from  the  Presi- 
dent substantially  as  follows : 

"  Mr.  President,  I  have  experienced  much  pleasure  in 
viewing  the  effects  of  the  instruction  given  in  this  Institu- 
tion.    Judging  from  those  effects,  the  system  of  instruction 
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will  compare,  with,  yea,  it  is  superior  to  that  which  we 
have  in  the  schools  throughout  the  State.  I  am  happy  to 
see  so  many  gathered  here  to-day  to  encourage  the  pupils. 
I  have  been  pleased  with  the  exercises.  I  have  been 
amazed  because  they  have  manifested  a  skill  which,  in 
ray  opinion,  is  not  to  be  found  at  the  examinations  in  our 
public  school?.  I  should  be  happy  sir,  if  every  educa- 
tional man  in  the  State  could  have  been  here  to-day  to 
have  seen  how  much  can  be  done  by  under  standing  the 
philosophy  of  mind,  and  the  power  there  is  in  attention. 
All  these  results  are  manifestations  of  the  degree  of 
Christian  civilization  to  which  this  people  has  arrived. 
As  she  marches  onward  dispelling  the  darkness  of  igno- 
rance, she  extends  her  hand  to  the  lowest  and  most  needy 
of  the  human  race,  and  she  teaches  educational  men  in  her 
progress  what  means  are  necessary  to  be  used  to  develope 
the  divinity  that  is  within  man.  I  shall  be  happy,  sir,  as  I 
travel  in  different  portions  of  the  State,  to  do  what  I  can 
to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  those  men  who  are  raising 
the  buried  intellect  ol  this  State,  the  necessity  of  per- 
severance, patience  and  energy,  such  as  must  have  been 
practiced  in  this  Institution." 

In  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Board,  the  Presi- 
dent then  presented  certificates  of  good  character  and 
standing  to  the  following  named  pupils  who  had  completed 
the  term  of  five  years'  instruction  : 
Timothy  Weeks,  Esther  Eckerson, 

Sydney  Jefferson  Vail,  Sabrina  Keyser, 

John  Kelly,  Elizabeth  Rosina  Prothais, 

William  Gilbertson  Harri8on,Mary  O' Toole, 
William  Wallace  Farnam,    Antoinette  Amelia  Noyes, 
Albert  Abraham  Barnes,       Catharine  Diantha  Plass, 
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Algebra. 
First  Prize — W.  W.  Angus. 
Second  Prize — James  S.  Wells. 
Third  Prize— William  L.  M.  Breg. 

Grammar. 

First  Prize — -Wm.  L.  M.  Breg  and  Henry  C.  Rider. 
Second  Prize — T.  J.  Trist 
Third  Prize — Lucinda  E.  Hills. 

Rhetoric, 
First  Prize — W.  W.  Angus. 
Second  Prize— H.  C.  Rider  and  T.  J.  Trist, 
Third  Prize — Zachariah  McCoy. 

Chemistry. 
First  Prize — ^James  S.  Wells. 
Second  Prize — W.  W.  Angus. 
Third  Prize— W.  L.  M.  Breg. 

The  first  prizes  consisted  of  gold  medals,  and  the  others 
of  appropriate  books. 

After  remarks  by  Mr.  P.  M.  Wetmore,  a  presentation 
of  a  gold  watch  was  made  to  Miss  Lucinda  E.  Hills,  a 
silver  goblet  to  Miss  Esther  Eckerson,  and  a  set  of  Irving's 
works  to  Zachariah  M*Coy  and  Henry  C.  Rider  respect- 
ively, for  excellence  of  general  character,  and  for  the 
very  creditable  appearance  they  made  when  exhibited  at 
Albany  before  the  Legislature  at  the  last  session  of  that 
body. 

The  exercises  were  then  closed  with  a  prayer  in  signs 
by  the  President. 
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The  Committee  cannot  close  the  report  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  without  expressing  their  very  great  satisfaction 
at  the  high  standing  of  the  Institution,  as  a  seat  of  learning 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  the  State  of  New  York.  It  has, 
under  the  good  providence  of  God,  and  the  wise  direction 
of  its  eminent  chief  and  accompUshed  Board  of  Teachers, 
reached  a  position  not  only  honorable  to  the  State  and 
creditable  to  the  American  government,  but  encouraging 
to  the  civilized  world.  The  State  has  been  a  liberal  bene- 
factor to  this  Institution,  as  it  has  to  all  others  founded 
upon  the  great  cause  of  charity  and  education.  The 
Trustees  owe  to  the  Legislature  of  1854  special  thanks  in 
providing  means  of  greater  usefulness  for  the  improvement 
of  those  who,  being  helpless  themselves,  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  wards  of  the  State.  We  are  especially 
grateful  for  that  provision  of  law  which  opens  wide  the 
doors  of  this  Institution  for  the  education  of  every  deaf 
mute  within  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  State.  The 
gates  of  this  Institution,  not 

"  WiUi  impetuous  recoil  and  jarring  sound," 

but 

"self-opened  wide. 

On  golden  hinges  turning,  as  by  work 
Divine  the  Sovereign  Architect  had  framed," 

now  gladly  receive  within,  every  deaf  and  dumb  child  that 
can  claim  the  care  and  bounty  of  the  State. 

Nor  can  the  Committee  close  the  report  of  their  exam- 
ination without  commending  the  in-door  comforts  and  pro- 
visions secured  by  those  who  control  and  administer  the 
domestic  duties  of  the  Institution.  Much  is  due  to  the 
officers  of  the  domestic  department  for  maintaining  the 
health,  cleanliness,  and  economy  of  the  Institution,  and  ai 
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members  of  this  department  we  take  pleasure  in  express- 
ing to  the  Board  the  confidence  entertained  by  us  towards 
the  matron  of  the  establishment  and  her  efficient  assistants. 
The  mechanical  department  is  also  worthy  of  commenda- 
tion, though  capable  of  still  further  advancement,  and 
which  it  will  no  doubt  receive  on  the  completion  of  the 
workshops  at  Fanwood, 

In  all  respects,  thanks  to  the  enlightened  administration 
of  the  several  departments  of  the  establishment,  and  the 
Uberal  bounty  of  the  State,  we  take  pleasure  in  pronoun- 
cing the  Institution  most  prosperous,  and  in  all  respects 
worthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  Board  and  the  favor  of 
the  State. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

ERASTUS  BROOKS. 
PROSPER  M.  WETMORE. 
WM.  P.  LEE. 


TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

I.  Pupils  are  provided  for  by  the  Institution,  in  all  re- 
spects, clothing  and  traveling  expenses  excepted,  at  the 
rate  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  dollars  each  per  annum. 
Clothing  will  also  be  furnished  by  the  Institution,  if  desired 
at  an  additional  annual  charge  of  thirty  dollars.  Payment 
is  required  semi-annually  in  advance. 

II.  The  regular  time  of  admission  is  at  the  close  of  the 
racation,  which  extends  from  the  second  Wednesday  of 
July  to  the  first  Wednesday  of  September,  No  pupil  will 
be  received  at  any  other  time,  except  in  very  extraordin- 
ary cases. 

III.  No  deduction  will  be  made  from  the  annual  charge 
in  consequence  of  absence,  or  on  any  account  whatever, 
except  sickness,  nor  for  the  vacation. 

IV.  Pupils  are  at  liberty  to  reside  during  the  vacation 
in  the  Institution  without  extra  charge. 

V.  AppUcants  for  admission,  to  be  educated  at  the  pub- 
lic expense,  should  be  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and 
twenty-five  years.  The  Institution  will  not  hold  itself 
bound  to  receive  any  not  embraced  within  this  rule,  but 
may  do  so  at  discretion. 

VI.  Satisfactory  security  will  be  required  for  the  punc- 
tual payment  of  bills,  and  for  the  suitable  clothing  of  the 
pupils. 

VIL  Application  from  a  distance,  letters  of  inquiry,  &c., 
must  be  addressed,  post-paid,  to  the  President  of  the  Insti- 
tution. The  selection  of  pupils  to  be  supported  at  the 
public  expense  is  made  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
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Instruction  at  Albany,  to  whom  all  communications  on  the 
subject  must  be  addressed. 

VII.  Should  objections  exist  to  the  admission  of  any  in- 
dividual, the  Board  reserve  to  themselves  or  their  officers 
a  discretionary  pow^er  to  reject  the  application. 

The  above  terms  are  to  be  understood  as  embracing  the 
entire  annual  expense  to  which  each  pupil  is  subjected. 
Stationery  and  necessary  school  books  are  furnished  by 
the  Institution.  No  extra  charge  is  made  in  case  of  sick- 
ness, for  medical  attendance,  medicines,  or  other  necessary 
provisions. 

It  is  suggested  to  the  friends  of  deaf  mute  children,  that 
the  names  of  familiar  objects  may  be  taught  them  with 
comparative  ease  before  their  admission,  and  that  posses- 
sion of  such  knowledge,  in  any  degree,  materially  facilitates 
their  subsequent  advancement  To  be  able  to  write  an 
easy  hand,  or  at  least  to  form  letters  with  a  pen,  is  like- 
wise a  qualification  very  desirable.  In  reference  to  this 
subject,  it  is  recommended  that  the  words  which  constitute 
writing  lessons  or  copies,  preparatory  to  admission,  should  be 
such  as  have  been  previously  made  intelligible  to  the  learner. 

In  the  case  of  each  pupil  entering  the  Institution  it  is 
desirable  to  obtain  written  answers  to  the  following  ques- 
tions.    Particular  attention  to  this  subject  is  requested. 

1.  What  is  the  name  of  the  individual  l  If  he  has  a 
middle  name  it  should  be  given  in  full. 

2.  When  was  he  born  ?  Give  the  year,  month,  and  day 
of  the  month. 

3.  Was  he  born  deaf?  And  if  so,  was  there  any  cause 
which  is  supposed  to  have  operated  before  birth !  If  not, 
at  what  age  did  he  lose  his  hearing  1  And  by  what  dis- 
ease or  accident  ? 
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4.  Is  the  deafness  total  or  partial  t  If  the  latter,  what 
is  the  degree  of  hearing  ?  e.  g.  Can  he  distinguish  any 
spoken  words  I  or  hear  the  human  voice  at  all  ?  or  what 
voices  can  he  hear  ? 

5.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  remove  the  deaf- 
ness ?  and  what  are  the  results  of  such  efforts !  • 

6.  Is  their  any  ability  to  articulate  I  or  read  on  the  lips ! 

7.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  communicate  in- 
struction? and  is  he  acquainted  with  any  trade  or  art,  or 
with  the  mode  of  forming  letters  with  a  pen? 

8.  Is  he  laboring  under  any  bodily  infirmity,  such  as 
palsy,  nervous  trembling,  malformation  of  the  limbs,  defec- 
tive vision  ?  or  does  he  show  any  signs  of  mental  imbecil- 
ity, or  idiocy  ? 

9.  Are  there  any  cases  of  deafness  in  the  same  family, 
or  among  the  collateral  branches  of  kindred?  and  how  and 
when  produced  ? 

10.  What  are  the  names,  occupation,  and  residence 
(nearest  post-office)  of  the  parents?  Give  the  Christian 
names  of  both  father  and  mother. 

11.  Is  either  of  the  parents  dead?  If  so,  has  a  second 
connection  been  formed  by  marriage? 

12.  Was  there  any  relationship  or  consanguinity  be- 
tween the  parents  previous  to  marriage?  e.g.  Were 
they  cousins? 

13.  What  are  the  number  and  names  of  their  children ! 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

HARVEY  P.  PEET,  President. 
Andrew  Warner,  Secretary. 
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IN  ASSEMBLY.  FEB.  28. 1856. 


Department  of  Public  Instruction,  } 
Albany,  February  27, 1856.      ( 

Hon.  Ortillb  Robinson,  Speaker  of  the  Assembly: 

Sir — ^I  herewith  transmit  the  thirty-seventh  annual  report 
(and  accompanying  documents)  of  the  New-York  Institution  for 
the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  to  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New-York. 

Very  respectfully,  your  odedient  senrant, 

V.  M.  RICE, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Ihstructwn. 


[Assem.  No.  166.]  1  [u.n.4,O0OL.76Ol.] 
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THIRTT-SETENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT. 


The  Directors  of  the  New-Tork  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  respectfully  submit  to  the  Legislature 
their  thirty-seventh  annual  report,  embracing  the  usual  record 
oftheir  transactions,  and  of  the  progress  and  present  condition 
of  the  Institution,  for  the  calendar  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-five. 

From  the  treasurer's  account,  a  copy  of  which  in  detail,  is 
herewith  submitted,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  receipts  of  the  Insti- 
tution from  all  sources,  during  the  calendar  year  just  closed^ 
have  amounted  to  forty-six  thousand  five  hundred  forty-six  dol- 
lars and  four  cents;  and  the  disbursements,  for  the  same  time, 
iocluding  the  balance  of  five  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  dollars  and  eight  cents,  due  the  treasurer  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1854,  have  been  fifty-five  thousand  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  dollars  and  forty-four  cents. 

An  important  branch  of  the  financial  business  of  the  Institu- 
tion, relative  to  the  buildings  and  property  at  Fanwood,  is  dig- 
cussed  at  length  in  a  report  from  the  standing  committee  on  that 
subject.  That  report  will  be  found  in  the  appendix,  and  the 
attention  of  the  Legislature  is  respectfully  solicited  to  the  state- 
ments which  it  contains. 

The  Institution  has  been  deprived  for  the  year  1865,  of  the 
usual  annual  appropriation  of  five  thousand  dollars,  ^^  for  the 
general  purposes  of  the  Institution,"  made  for  twenty  years  past) 
under  a  law  still  in  force,  through  an  oversight  in  drafting  the 
general  appropriation  bill  of  1854,  by  which  this  appropriation 
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is  not  specifically  mentioned,  though  included  in  the  gross 
amount  appropriated  to  the  Institution.  As  this  sum  was  neyer 
more  needed  than  at  present,  the  board  pray  that  this  oversight 
may  be  corrected. 


TREASURER'S  ACCOUNT  FOR  1865. 

EXPENDITUBES, 

For  Groceries  and  Provisions^ 

Batcher's  meat,  45,782  lbs |3,474  16 

Fresh  fish,  6,004  lbs 490  27 

Herrings,  5  doz •  •  •  • .  66 

Salted  mackerel,  1  bbl 9  00 

Salted  codfish,  4^  qtls 18  88 

Smoked  beef,  154  lbs 17  77 

do      hams,  2,890  lbs 358  81 

Smoking  do    ..••«  50 

Salted  pork,  21  bbls 36  00 

Fresh  pork  loin,  3,5161  lbs 349  70 

Sausages,  400  lbs 40  00 

Beef  tongues,  14  lbs 10  88 

Poultry,  720  lbs 113  29 

Chickens,  36  lbs 16  87 

Oysters,  5,750  qts 46  13 

Clams,  4,300.,.. 21  50 

Butter,  12,366  lbs 3,065  58 

Cheese,  323  lbs 41  57 

Lard,6581bs  .., 77  63 

Plour,  415  bbls 4,054  21 

Com  meal  2,000  lbs 53  12 

Hominy,       do        70  50 

Rice,6851bs 44  47 

Sugar,  brown,  8,155  lbs 566  90 

do    white,  2,601  lbs 262  91 

Molasses,  1,283^  gals 449  65 

Coffee,  996  lbs 140  14 

do    roasting,  454  lbs 909 

Carried  forward ,.••,•••  ••^••t  | 


IS 

Brought  forward •%  •     ^ 

Tea,  young  hyson,  110  lbs 84  8& 

Tea,  black,  160  lbs 60  56 

Eggs,5,248 86  21 

Milk,  2,908  qts 119  26 

Crackers,  293$  lbs 26  93 

Potatoes,  166  bas, 105  46 

do       sweet,  125}  bus 157  24 

Sweet  corn,  500  ears 4  25 

Apples,  764  bbls - *2»  30 

do      dried,  3W  lbs. ......  ..*.-**.  18  88 

Peaches,  52$  baskets ^ . . . « .  #  46  2& 

Strawberies,  3{^0  baskets lO  99 

Raspberries,  2,010  baskets •  170  80 

Blackberries,  $13  qts.......... 11  93 

Whortleberries,  76  qts i . . .  8  1» 

Cranberries  and  sauce 42  40 

Catsup 1  25 

Pears,  6  bushels 3  00 

Plums,  3    do 5  25 

Quinces,  300 4  50 

Oranges^  400 7  2S 

Melons,  233 i . . .  18  9a 

Beans,  27  bushels 79  64 

Peas,  12        do     7  00 

Carrots,  6     do     3  2S 

Turnips,  21  do 30  S3 

Beets,  9        do 6  25 

Pickels,  2,30a 17  0« 

Onions,  31  bushels 3  25 

Egg  plant,  2  bbls TO 

Lettuce  and  cabbages  .••.•.....,.»•«  749 

Honey,7  1bs.. 1  OJ 

Currants,  6  lbs I  42 

Raisins,  3  boxes 11  69 

Candies,  70  lbs... 8  00 

Almonds,  64  lbs 6  48 

Carried  forward -. ^ 


Mo.  ie6.]  IS 

Brought  forward, | 

FUling  ice-bouse, 421  00 

Icecream,  72  quarts, , ••  2700 

Yinegar,  9  bbls, 31  81 

Cider,lbbl, 8  6« 

SaltjSObusb, 19  1« 

Pepper,  81  lbs,. 10  M 

Mustard,  16  lbs, d  18 

Spices, 6  70 

Maltjlibush, 1  70 

Hops,  8  lbs, 9  52 

Teast,  145  quarts, 6  80 

Brandy,  2}  gals, 8  50 

Salad  oil,  9  bottles, 3  95 

For  $alari€i  and  wages. 
President,  professors  and  teachers, ....  $1^,858  I< 

Steward,  matron  and  assistant, 1,177  78 

Housekeeper,  baker  and  cook, 42D  00 

Waiters, 1,145  90 

For  clothings 

Black  and  mixed  cloth,  156|  yds,. . .«  143  46 

Cassimere,  227  yds, 220  63 

Kentucky  jean,  824  yds, 260  07 

Tweed,  7J  yds, 6  25 

MarseUles,  29^  yds, 27  94 

Linen,  11  yds,. . ., 7  21 

Check  linen,  286  yds, 101  04 

Frock  coats  and  repairing,. . . . , 113  25 

Pantaloons, 69  25 

Round  jackets,  3, 7  59 

Vests,  6, 14  75 

Caps,  7  2-12  doz, 70  50 

Boots,  14  pairs, 57  44 

Hats,  10  2-12  doz, 20  13 

Shoe  blacking,  85  lbs, 7  00 

Carried  forward,.  ..•••.. | 


115,282  TO 


15,601  84 
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Brooi^t  Ibrwazdy. f 

HoMy  woolen,  4  doz, 44  M 

Hose,  cotton,  163  pain, 50  07 

Oomforten,  3  doz, 6  00 

UtteDS,  7  8-12  doK, 17  8S 

CoUan,47, 7  45 

Shirts  and  drawers, 43  80 

Suspenders,  11|  doz, S3  94 

Crayals,  5, 4  88 

Catting  boys'  hair, 11  68 

Combs,  iyoiy,  10  gross, 8  18 

Combs,  wood,  3  gross, 1  68 

Combs,  dress,  2  doz, 2  59 

Pins,2packag^ 1  20 

Dresses  and  making,  5, 17  51 

Print8,1836  yards, 165  06 

Delaine,  38^  yds, \.  10  72 

Jaconet  mnslin,  84  yds, 17  72 

Lawn,  73}  yds,  8  94 

Swiss  muslin,  39  yds, 11  23 

Mnslin,  2,0721  yds, 189  54 

Gingham,  51}  yds, 8  03 

Merino,  104  yds, 10  31 

Plaid,14yds, 6  56 

Paramatta,  7  yds, •  2  45 

Debege,  12  yds, 1  60 

ChaUe,llJyd8, 5  75 

Drilling,  111  J  yds, 36  78 

Mohair,  214  yds, 3  72 

Alpacca,21  yds, 1  88 

Cambric,  158}  yds, 20  73 

Flannel,  7}  yds, 2  88 

Canton  flannel,  65}  yds, 7  55 

8Ilk,21yd8, 31  39 

Shawls,  6, 9  75 

Cloaks,  3, 22  25 

Handkerchiefs,  cotton,  22}  doz, 60  62 

Carried  forward, | 
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Bronglit  forward, .| 

Handkerchief,  8ilk/*»l, 1  25 

Bonnets  and  trimming,  83, 164  90 

Ribbons  and  lace, 12  27 

Gloves,  8  3-12  doz, 10  25 

Thread,  needles  and  trimming,... •••«  50  68 

Hood, 75 

Repairing  watches, 7  50 

Spool  cotton,  32  doz, 19  05 

Brashes,  tooth  and  hair,  4  doz,. 7  47 

Brashes,  shoe,  4  doz, 2  00 

Brashes,  clothes,  2  doz, 3  00 

Woolen  yam,  3  lbs, »       3  65 

Shoes  and  repairing,  6  pairs, 27  22 

Gaiters,  9  pairs, 11  00 

Seissors  and  thimbles 2  74 

Shaving  apparatus, 4  67 

Spectacles,  3  pairs, 3  25 

Indelible  ink, 1  25 

Trass, 3  00 

Trunks,  7, 9  63 

Whalebone, 3  15 

Cash  advanced  pupils, 988  60 

For  clothing  and  cash  advanced  pupils, 

per  foregoing  account, $3,340  80 

For  shoes  and  repairs  for  pupils,  per 

shoe  shop  account, 1,304  70 

For  clothes,  making  and  trimming  for 

pupils,  per  tailor's  account, 520  93 

Total  for  clothing, $5,166  43 

Building  and  repairs. 

Repairing  boiler, $46  07 

do      roof,  leaders,  &c., 37  67 

do      furnaces, 102  68 

Hardware  and  repairing  locks, 57  01 

Carried  forward, I 


3,340  80 
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Brought  forward, •••«.*  | 

Wire  cloth, 1  83 

Paints,  glass,  &e., • 11  91 

Plumber's  bills, 149  84 

Mason'sbills, 172  30 

Carpenter's  bills, 177  62 

Blacksmith's  bills, 15  03 

Lumber, • 76  58 

Repairing  and  cleaning  sewer,.  •••,,,  72  36 

Door  springs, .  •  • • .  • .  • 15  75 

For  furniture. 

Crockery, .' |408  16 

Mattrasses  and  repairing,. 215  80 

Sheeting,  163|  yards, 36  02 

Counterpanes^  66  yards, 99  75 

Blankets,  24  pair, 84  00 

Cotton  batts,  150  lbs., 13  37 

Towelling,  519  yards, 84  14 

Diaper,        33      « 9  53 

Burlaps,       75      ««      9  00 

Cambric,      60      «      4  05 

Ticking,       89i    "      14  99 

Jean,           425J    «      40  34 

Knives  and  forks,  4  dozen,, , .« 8  37 

Tea  and  table  spoons,  18  dozen, •  16  75 

Brooms,  8  dozen, 43  00 

Brushes,  window,  2, 1  25 

do        scrub,  28, 5  50 

do        whitewash,2, 3  25 

Cedar  pails,  3, 2  87 

Washtubs,  5, 5  82 

Tinware  and  repairing, 99  47 

Stoves  and  repairing, • •  71  14 

Copper  boiler, 41  00 

Iron  pans,  12, 27. 00 

Carried  forward, | 
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Brought  forward, •  • .  •  | 

Coal  hods,  2, 1  62 

Bell, 1  75 

Teakettle, 2  31 

Shovels,3, 8  00 

Tacks, 1  29 

Hardware, 9  23 

Chairs  and  repairing, 6  00 

Stools,  3i  dozen, 30  00 

Bedsteads  and  repairing, 39  00 

Door  mats,  3, 75 

Straw, 75  49 

Lime,  2  hushels, 2  00 

Sand,  8^  loads, 8  30 

Croton  hose, 6  00 

Saucepan, 25 

Bath  brick, 44 

For  fuel  and  lights. 

White  ash  coal,  164  tons, (960  75 

Charcoal,  775  bbls., 389  00 

Oak  and  pine  wood,  32  loads, 79  25 

Bosin,  182  bbls., 368  10 

Whale  oil,  114  gallons, 85  98 

Sperm  oil,     7        "       6  50 

Camphine,    30 J      "       20  75 

Candles,  424  lbs., 121  71 

Matches,  5  gross, 7  50 

Iron  filings,  223  lbs., 7  79 

Bepairing  gas  fixtures, 235  01 

Coke,  4  loads, 5  75 

Saw, 1  00 

For  stable. 

Hay,  31,365  lbs., $337  00 

Straw,  1,100  bundles, 66  50 

Carried  forward, I 
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1,531  00 


2,289  09 
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Str.i^t  j;r»"ari..... $ 

0«a-  %l^  z-^ijtl^ 243  42 

F^jft  f-iiiL  1,155  iciLe'^. 332  55 

Ccnnrta.:,  5-7.5  H^ 119  52 

Oil  =«:.  3^  •>::«- 93  65 

Sisj^'^ziz  l:r%». 40  49 

H^TZ^^m  a^i  Tttahiziz  ws^.z^^ 59  93 

Waz:- ^fiTer.  iriiftC  ar*i  r.pe. 13  33 

Caiting  r;a':i*e  aad  i:r.:rr^nty 4  50 

Balance  en  exdsa::s*r  of  c*:^s- 83  07 

Pi??,12. 18  50 

W««^of5ulIeELan, 144  00 


Stoek,trx*l5aad  wages— bj-Abinderr,.  $1,704  35 

«        ^                *^        cabinet  shop,.  595  62 

^        ^                •*        shoe  shop,- ...  1,306  10 
Tailois*  wages,  trimmings,  fcc.,  tailors' 

shop, 928  01 

Gardners  wages,  seeds,  manure,  &c.,. .  78  06 

Soap,  starch  and  labor,  for  washing,  •  •  919  01 

Medicines  and  pr<jfessionaI  attendance,  445  34 
Books,  slates,  crayons  and  stationery, 

forschools, 908  25 

Diplomas  and  filling, 18  00 

Printing  annual  report,  circulars,  &c.,  213  33 

Elementary  lessons,  printing, 77  02 

Subscription  to  N.  A.  Seyiew, 5  00 

Expense  delegations  to  Albany, 538  87 

Expense  publishing  American  Annals 

of  Deaf  and  Dumb, 342  20 

Express  charges, 8  35 

Bailroad  and  stage  fare, 106  06 

Postage, 58  39 

Stationery, 40  06 

Directory, 2  25 

Portraitof  R.  D.  Weeks, 167  50 

Legal  expenses, 25 

Carried  ferward, $ 


1,556  46 
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Brought  forward, %  ( 

Discount, 4  20 

AocouBt  books, 36  00 

8,492  25 

Donation  to  Mrs.  Osgood,  $503   donation  to  ser- 
vants, $25, 75  00 

Insurance, 191  48 

Balance  due  Treasurer,  January  1st,  1856, 5,847  08 

(55,144  44 

Amount  of  work  done  in  book  bindery, |1,423  42 

"             «             shoeshop, 433  38 

"             "             cabinet  shop, 240  11 

«             «             taUors'shop, 219  42 


RECEIPTS. 
From  Comptroller  of  State  for  State  pupils,  board 

and  tuition, . .  •  • 

Regents  of  the  University,  • 

Comptroller  of  the  city  of  New-York,  for 

board  and  tuition  of  sixteen  pupils, 

the  Treasurer  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  for 
board,  tuition  and  clothing  of  pupils  from 

said  State, 

Comptroller  of  the  city  of  New- York,  for 
clothing  city  and  State  pupils  from  said 

county, • 

Treasurer  of  Albany  county,  clothing  state 
pupils  I 
do  Allegany 

do  Broome 

do  Chemung 

do  Delaware 

do  Dutchess 

do  Erie 

do  Franklin 

Amount  carried  forward, 


$2,316  33 


131,187  50 
489  73 

2,362  50 


2,961  53 


880  00 
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county 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

60  00 

20  00 

40  00 

60  77 

120  00 

40  00 

79  60 

80  00 

AmfjosthrrjciAt  Csmd, $ 

FkoQ  Tultcn  mmmtjj  cl*:chic^  State  popOs  ttom 

aidcofintj, 20  00 

4>            Kn:?5             do          do       ^40  00 

do            Moritz'^citfj  do          do       •.«.  60  00 

do            Oatuio          do          do       ....  120  00 

do            Orleans          do          do       ....  40  00 

do            Onondaga      do          do       80  00 

do            Osvcgo          do          do       ....  120  00 

do            Otsego           do          do       220  00 

do            Queens          do          do       80  00 

do            Rockland       do          do       80  00 

do            Rensselaer     do          do       ....  100  00 

do            Schoharie      do          do       ....  140  00 

do            SLLawrencedo          do       100  00 

do            Saratoga        do          do       ....  20  00 

do            Sollivan        do          do       ....  20  00 

do            Soffblk           do          do       ....  40  00 

do           Ulster            do          do       ....  20  00 

do            Warren         do          do       ....  40  00 
nom  clothing  and  cash  famished  pupils,  clothed 

by  friends, 304  07 

paying  pupils,  board  and  tuition, 4,592  46 

Frizellfund,  interest, 102  90 

work  done  in  book  bindery, 1,270  40 

do        cabinet  shop, 59  93 

do        tailors'  diop, 70  50 

do        shoe  shop, 35  28 

sales  of  empty  barrels,  $18.90 ;  board  of  work- 
men, |9.97, 28  67 

Donations  and  life  Subscriptions. 

From  estate  of  the  late  Mrs.  Yandeventer,  legacy,  100  00 

H.  A.  Cassebeer,  life  membership, 30  00 

P.  Depeyster,                  do            30  00 

(46,546  04 

Balance  due  treasurer,  January  1, 1856,. .  8,598  40 

$55,144  44 
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City  and  county  of  JfeuhYofk,  ss. 

Personally  appeared  before  me,  George  S.  Bobbins,  treasurer 

of  the  New-Tork  Institute  for  the  instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 

Dumb,  who  being  by  me  duly  sworn  did  depose  and  say,  that 

the  foregoing  accounts  are  true,  according  to  the  best  of  his 

knowledge  and  belief. 

G.  S.  BOBBINS,  Treasurer. 

Sworn  before  me,  this    ) 
5th  day  of  March,  1856.  J 

Wm.  T.  Faknham,  Jfotary  Public. 

DONATIONS. 

From  the  editors  of  the  Commercial  Advertiser,  their  paper. 

do  Churchman, do 

do  Christian  Advocate  and 

Journal, do 

do  New- York  Evangelist,. .        do 

do  Christian  Intelligencer,.        do 

do  Badii,  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,        do 

do  Sentinel    of    Freedom,        do 

Newark,  New  Jersey,        do 
do  Sunday  School  Advocate,       do 

do  Foreign  Missionary, . . .  •        do 

Prom  the  Begents  of  the  University — ^Documents  relative  to  the 

colonial  history  of  the  State  of  New- York,  vol.  IX. 
From  the  Secretary  of  State — Bevised  Statutes,  Session  Laws,  and 
Senate  and  Assembly  Documents  for  sessions  of  1854  and  1855. 
From  Charles  S.  J.  Goodrich,  M.  D.,  Consul  at  Lyons,  France — 
Biblia  Yulgata,  printed  at  Lyons  in  1536. 

The  list  of  pupils  annexed  to  our  last  annual  report,  embraced 
two  hundred  and  seventy-nine  names.  The  admissions  during 
the  year,  including  three  readmissions,  have  been  forty-nine, 
making  the  whole  number  during  the  year  1855,  three 
hundred  and  twenty-eight.  Of  these,  thirty  eight  have  left. 
The  number  now  resident  in  the  Institution,  as  will  appear 
more  particularly  from  the  accompanying  catalogue,  is  two 
hundred  and  ninety.  There  has  been  for  many  years  past,  a 
steadyJI  annual  increase  of  applications,  owing  in  part  to  the 
Increase    of    deai^mute    children    with    that   of   the   gep 
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eral  population  of  the  State,  and  in  part  to  the  steady  progress  of 
correct  information  and  right  feeling  concerning  the  education 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Thus  far  we  have  been  able  to  receive 
all  suitable  applicants;  but  the  inconvenience  consequent  on  the 
crowded  state  of  our  present  buildings  would  soon  interpose  a 
positive  limit  to  this  increase,  if  we  did  not  hope  soon  to  be  ena- 
bled to  remove  to  our  new  location. 

Of  the  present  number  of  pupils,  two  hundred  and  sixteen  an 
beneficiaries  of  the  State,  sixteen  of  the  city  of  New-York,  and 
nineteen  of  the  State  of  New-Jersey.  Thirty-four  are  paying  pu- 
pils in  whole  or  in  part,  one  is  supported  by  the  Commissioners 
of  Emigration,  and  the  remainder,  four,  by  the  Institution. 

Of  the  whole  number,  the  city  of  New-York  furnishes  sixty- 
three.  Of  the  paying  pupils,  nineteen  are  from  our  own  State, 
eight  from  other  States,  and  seven  from  the  British  provinces. 

As  in  so  many  former  years,  our  gratitude  is  due  to  the  pro- 
tecting care  of  Providence  for  the  continued  blessings  of  health. 
Even  with  the  crowded  State  of  our  buildings,  and  the  serious 
and  daily  increasing  Impediments  to  the  full  measure  of  exer- 
cise in  the  open  air,  the  general  health  of  the  pupils  has  contin- 
ued favorable,  and  no  death  has  occurred  in  the  Institution  dur- 
ing the  year.  We  have,  however j  to  record  the  death  of  one  of 
our  pupils,  a  young  man  from  Columbia  county,  who  went  home 
in  tolerable  health,  but  was  prevented  from  returning  by  illness, 
that  resulted  in  consumption;  another  instance  added  to  the 
many  already  recorded  in  Europe  and  America,  of  the  peculiar 
liability  of  deaf-mutes  to  pulmonary  diseases;  the  cause  of  which 
is  probably  that  the  same  constitutions  that  are  most  liable  to 
such  diseases,  are  also  most  liable  to  the  diseases  that  destroy  or 
impair  the  &culty  of  hearing. 

Of  the  teachers  named  in  our  last  annual  report.  Miss  Morris 
left  at  the  close  of  the  term.  The  two  vacancies  mentioned  in 
that  report  as  supplied  by  members  of  the  High  class,  have  been 
filled  by  two  distinguished  graduates  of  that  class,  Walter  W. 
AnguS)  and  James  S.  Wells,  making,  with  those  already  emploj- 
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ed,  seven  deaf-mute  graduates  of  the  Institution  employed  here, 
besides  several  others  in  other  similar  institutions  as  teachers  of 
their  companions  in  misfortune.  There  is  still  another  vacancy 
which  the  present  circumstances  of  the  Institution,  making  It 
expedient  to  fill  by  a  permanent  appointment,  is  supplied  tem- 
porarily by  a  young  gentleman  of  liberal  education,  whose  pre- 
vious jGuniliarity  with  the  difficult  task  of  deaf-mute  instruction 
enables  him  to  teach  efficiently  an  advanced  class,  during  a  tem- 
porary suspension  of  his  professional  studies. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Institution  has  a  larger  num- 
ber of  deaf-mute  teachers  than  at  any  former  period,  and  we 
believe,  a  larger  number  than  is  employed  in  a  higher  capacity 
than  that  of  monitors  in  any  similar  institution.  Teachers  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  who  are  themselves  well-educated  deaf  mutes, 
are  in  most  cases  better  fitted  than  teachers  who  hear  and  speak 
for  the  instruction  of  the  younger  classes;  but  it  is  only  when 
there  is  in  use  a  well-digested  series  of  elementary  books  for  this 
class  of  learners,  that  such  can  be  employed  to  any  extent. 
Such  a  series  the  Institution  possesses,  and  more  than  ten  years' 
experience  in  its  use,  in  our  own  and  many  other  schools  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  while  it  has  disclosed  Some  imperfections  of 
detail  and  arrangament  which  may  be  remedied  in  another 
edition,  should  a  favorable  time  for  preparing  one  occur,  has 
demonstrated  the  correctness  of  the  general  principles  on  which 
the  work  has  been  planned,  and  the  felicity  with  which  the 
great  portion  has  been  executed. 

The  pupils  are  distributed  into  fifteen  classes,  each  occupying 
a  separate  school  room,  and  receiving  the  undivided  attention 
during  school  hours,  of  an  efficient  instructor,  aided  by  the 
general  supervision  of  the  president.  The  average  number  in 
each  class  is  aibout  twenty,  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  as 
large  a  number  as  can  be  advantageously  taught  by  one  teacher. 
Lai^e  slates  are  arranged  round  three  sides  of  each  school  room^ 
on  which  the  pupils  write  out  with  crayons,  their  lessons  and 
exercises,  during  school  hours,  in  a  large,  plain  hand,  legible 
nearly  across  the  room.  The  advantages  of  this  arrangement 
are,  that,  as  these  exercises  must  be  written  standing,  the  ill 
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effects  on  the  health,  and  drowsy  influence  on  the  brain,  of  too 
constant  confinement  to  a  sitting  posture  in  school  houses,  are 
avoided,  while  at  the  same  time  the  task  of  reading  and  correct- 
ing is  more  easy — ^the  errors  of  each  can  be  pqinted  out  to  the 
rest,  so  that  the  correction  of  an  error  for  one  serves  for  all;  and 
greater  ease  and  freedom  in  the  formation  of  the  written  charac- 
ter are  acquired.  For  these  and  other  reasons,  the  use  of  large 
slates,  though  hardly  known  in  Europe,  prevails  in  all  the 
American  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  we  believe,  with  a 
single  exception. 

For  the  prosperous  and  satisfactory  condition  of  the  various 
departments  of  the  Institution,  and  of  the  department  of  instruc- 
tion in  particular,  the  board  ask  leave  to  refer  to  the  report 
hereunto  annexed,  of  the  committee  that  attended  the  annual 
examination  in  July  last,  assisted  in  the  examination  of  the  High 
Class,  by  Prof.  Loomis,  of  the  New-York  University;  Prof.  Gibbs, 
of  the  Free  Academy,  and  Dr.  Samuel  Irenaeus  Prime,  editor 
of  the  New-York  Observer. 

While  this  report  discloses  a  very  favorable  degree  of  success 
attained  in  all  the  classes,  in  proportion  to  the  term  of  instruc- 
tion, reflecting  credit  on  the  diligence  and  capacity  of  both 
teachers  and  pupils,  the  high  class,  it  will  be  seen,  receives  spe- 
cial and  well  deserved  commendation  for  the  extent  and  accu- 
racy of  their  attainments  in  those  higher  branches  of  a  thorough 
English  education,  as  algebra,  chemistry,  etc.,  which,  till  now, 
have  been  considered  inaccessible  to  deaf  and  dumb  students. 

The  senior  section  of  this  class  having  completed  the  three 
years  accorded  to  them  for  the  prosecution  of  higher  studies, 
graduated  at  the  close  of  the  last  term,  the  best  educated  class, 
as  a  class,  we  may,  without  fear  of  being  reproached  with  parti- 
ality, affirm,  that  ever  graduated  from  an  institution  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb.  Nor  is  the  superiority  of  their  attainments  merely 
a  means  of  greater  intellectual  and  social  enjoyment,  though  in 
that  light  alone  of  high  value.  Of  the  nine  members  of  this 
graduating  class,  five  have  already  obtained  appointments  as 
teachers  of  their  companions  in  privation,  two  as  already  men- 
tioned, in  our  own  institution,  and  three  in  other  schools  for  the 
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deaf  and  damb.  The  superiority  of  the  education  they  hare 
received  has  thus  already  procured  for  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  class  a  means  of  honorable  support,  and  a  position 
of  respectability  and  usefulness.  And  in  view  of  the  frequent 
ealls  made  upon  our  Institution  to  furnish  trained  and  qualified 
teachers,  as  well  as  books,  apparatus  and  methods  of  instruction, 
to  the  new  institutions  annually  springing  up  in  the  great  west, 
besides  the  frequent  applications  for  teachers  to  take  charge  of 
one  or  more  little  deaf-mute  children  in  private  families,  it  may 
reasonably  be  anticipated  that  our  high  class  will  prove  here- 
after a  very  important  and  valuable  nursery  of  teachers.  While 
those  graduates  who  may  not  engage  in  the  business  of  instruc- 
tion, will  be,  as  well  by  the  habits  of  mentaldiscipline  acquired 
in  this  class,  as  by  the  studies  there  pursued,  qualified  for  other 
employments  hitherto  rarely  if  ever  accessible  to  deaf-mutes. 

It  is  with  high  gratification  that  we  thus  record  the  complete 
success  of  the  experiment  begun  by  the  Institution  on  its  own 
responsibility  in  1852,  and  sanctioned  by  the  Legislatures  both 
of  New-York  and  New  Jersey  a  year  or  two  later.  The  time  is 
yet  within  the  memory  of  even  the  middle  aged,  when  all  the 
deaf  and  dumb  of  our  country  were  abandoned  to  hopeless  igno- 
rance, and  even  the  abstract  possibility  of  instructing  them  was 
known  to  very  few.  When  through  the  instrumentality  of 
men  of  precious  memory,  the  art,  devised  by  De  I'Ep^e,  and  im- 
proved by  Sicard,  was  introduced  into  this  country,  the  largest 
portion  of  those  deaf-mutes  who  for  several  years  enjoyed  the 
new  privileges  of  education,  received  but  two  or  three,  or  at 
most  but  four  years  instruction,  barely  sufficient,  except  with 
those  of  superior  talents,  to  enable  them  to  converse  in  an  im- 
perfect and  broken  English.  Even  this  was  a  great  advance 
on  their  former  condition  of  total  ignorance,  but  it  was  far  from 
giving  them  those  equal  advantages  of  education  with  those  who 
hear,  to  which  they  are  in  justice  entitled.  The  wealth  of  those 
who  enabled  them  to  continue  for  an  extended  term,  had  neither 
a  course  of  instruction  to  follow  out  to  any  definite  result,  nor 
that  incentive  to  mental  effort  which  is  found  in  the  companion- 
ship and  emulation  of  a  whole  class  pursuing  the  same  studies. 
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And  in  far  the  greater  number,  for  the  great  majority  of  deaf- 
mutes  belong  to  families  in  moderate  circumstances  at  best,  all 
opportunity  for  higher  improvement  was  cut  oflF,  even  to  the  most 
gifted,  by  the  inexorable  period  set  by  law  to  the  time  of  State 
pupils,  which  came  just  when  the  more  gifted  i)ortion  of  our 
pupils  had  attained  a  point  from  which  further  pw^ess  would 
have  been  easy,  and  had  acquired  a  relish  for  intellectual  enjoy- 
ments, and  a  keen  desire  for  higher  progress  in  knowledge. 

Brighter  prospects,  we  rejoice  to  say,  in  our  own  State  especially, 
are  open  to  those  most  unfortunate  members  of  the  human  fem- 
ily.  The  regular  term  of  the  State  pupils  has  been  extended  so 
as  to  give  to  all,  to  whom  nature  has  not  denied  the  requisite 
vigor  and  plasticity  of  the  mentia,l  faculties,  the  opportunity 
of  so  much  education  as  to  make  reading  and  writing  for  them 
sources  of  enjoyment,  peculiarly  valuable  to  themselves,  whose 
infirmity  deprives  them  of  so  many  social  advantages.  And  the 
legislative  sanction  given  to  the  establishment  of  the  high  class, 
opens  to  the  more  gifted  and  persevering  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
children  of  our  State,  the  same  higher  walks  of  science,  the  same 
opportunities  of  acquiring  (according  to  their  peculiar  condition,) 
future  distinction,  and  of  becoming  useful  to  their  fellows,  that 
our  free  academies  and  colleges  open  to  the  most  meritorious  of 
our  youth,  who  have  not  the  misfortune  to  be  bereft  of  speech 
and  hearing. 

Nor  are  the  advantages  of  the  high  class  confined  to  its  mem- 
bers. Mixing  with  the  other  pupils  freely  in  their  hours  of 
recreation,  the  members  of  this  class  impart  to  the  public  opinion 
of  their  little  community  a  higher  tone;  communicate  to  the 
members  of  the  lower  classes  a  great  amount  of  important  knowl- 
edge, and  inspire  a  general  spirit  of  emulation  and  interest  m 
their  studies,  among  those  who  may  hereafter  become  candidates 
for  this  class.  In  every  community,  large  or  smaU,  public  sen- 
timent assumes  a  higher  and  purer  tone,  and  public  intelligence 
a  wider  range  in  proportion  to  the  greater  cultivation  of  the 
superior  class. 
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The  instruction  of  the  pupils  in  drawing  is  still  continued 
under  the  able  and  faithful  direction  of  Professor  Knudsen.  The 
practice  oi  this  pleasant  art,  gives  an  agreeable  variety  to  the  school 
exercises,  and,  by  the  accuracy  of  eye  and  hand  which  it  promotes, 
will  be  a  useful  part  of  the  training  of  our  pupils,  even  though 
but  a  few  of  them  may  evince  sufficient  special  talent  to  make 
the  fine  arts  a  profession. 

The  institution  continues  to  give  to  all  the  pupils,  the  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  some  profitable  trade.    The  girls  are  prac- 
ticed in    sewing  and  light  household  work,  a  number  also 
receiving  instruction  in  tailoring,  dress-making  and  in  stitching 
and  folding  books.    The  same  choice  of  trades  specified  in  former 
reports,  namely,  cabinet  making,  shoemaking,  tailoring,  book- 
binding, and  a  few  gardening,  is  still  offered  to  the  boys.    Other 
branches,  especially  printing,  the  board  are  desirous  to  introduce 
as  early  as  may  be  practicable.   Of  course,  the  present  shops  being 
as  crowded  as  convenience  will  at  all  admit,  no  new  branches 
can  be  established,  till  after  we  remove  to  pur  new  buildings. 
The  mechanical  training  of  our  pupils  occupies  about  three 
hours  daily.    The  result  of  this  arrangement  is  to  secure,  at  the 
same  time  that  every  advantage  is  offered  for  intellectual  devel- 
opment, habits  of  industry  and  regularity,  and  that  command  of 
eye  and  hand  so  necessary  to  every  workman.    Sufficient  time 
is  also  allowed  for  those  sports  in  the  open  air  that  give  general 
vigor,  elasticity  and  development  to  the  whole  frame.    It  has 
been  our  aim,  and  we  think  we  have  succeeded,  so  to  arrange 
the  occupations,  studies  and  recreations  of  our  pupils,  as  to 
secure  the  full  and  harmonious  development  of  all  their  facul- 
ties, and  place  them  in  the  conditions  most  favorable  to  mental 
and  moral  improvement,  health,  happiness  and  the  prospect  of 
future,  independence. 

Since  the  presentation  of  the  last  report,  Prosper  M.  Wet- 
more,  Esq.,  who  has  been  connected  with  the  institution  for  the 
last  fifteen  years,  has  resigned  his  office  of  director.  On  his 
retirement,  the  Board  passed  unanimously  the  following  resolu- 
tions: 
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Resolvedj  That  this  Board  regret  that  Mr.  Wetmore  feels  him- 
self under  the  necessity  of  resigning  his  seat,  and  they  cannot 
permit  him  to  dissolve  his  connection  with  them,  without  ex- 
pressing their  sense  of  the  value  of  the  services  he  has  rendered 
to  this  institution. 

Resolved^  That  during  the  whole  period  of  his  connection 
with  the  institution,  in  his  intercourse  with  the  officers,  directors, 
professors  and  pupils,  and  others  connected  with  it,  he  has  en- 
deared himself  by  his  courtsey  of  manners;  in  all  its  aflEairshe 
has  displayed  an  earnest  zeal,  an  untiring  energy,  and  sound 
Judgment,  and  that  to  his  exertions  it  is  indebted  for  a  laigp 
share  of  its  past  prosperity. 

The  act  of  April  16, 1822,  by  which  the  first  specific  provision 
was  made  for  State  pupils  in  our  Institution,  directed  that  deaf- 
mutes  should  be  admitted  on  the  list  of  State  pupils,  between 
ten  and  twenty-five  years  of  age.  This  provision  continued  in 
force  until  abrogated  by  the  act  of  April  18, 1838,  the  first  sec- 
tion of  which  enacts  that  "no  deaf  and  dumb  person  shall  be 
entered  on  the  list  of  State  pupils  to  be  educated,  under  iwdvt 
years  of  age."  The  change  was  made  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
officers  of  the  Institution,  who  had,  from  many  years  experience, 
become  impressed  with  the  inconvenience  to  the  Institution,  and 
disadvantage  to  the  pupils  themselves  of  having  our  pupils  en- 
ter at  too  early  an  age.  Eighteen  years  experience  under  the 
new  rule  has  confirmed  our  convictions  that  the  age  of  twelve  or 
thirteen  is  in  most  cases,  for  deaf-mute  pupils,  the  best  age  of 
admission  into  a  public  institution. 

There  seems,  however  to  be  an  impression  on  the  minds  of 
many,  that  deaf  and  dumb  children  of  the  State  might  and  ought 
to  be  educated  at  an  earlier  age.  It  seems  proper  therefore  to 
state  in  some  detail,  the  reasons  for  limiting  the  age  of  admis- 
sion to  children  who  have  attained  the  age  of  twelve. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  study  of  written  language 
is,  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  a  peculiarly  difficult  study;  it  tasks 
all  their  faculties,  demands  judgment,  perseverance,  the  power 
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of  continaous  application,  as  well  as  memory  and  natnral  readi- 
ness of  apprehension.  As  the  term  of  instruction  is  limited, 
common  sense  teaches  that  the  time  of  instruction  should  be 
chosen  when  our  pupil  ifi  most  capable  of  mental  eflFort;  when 
he  not  only  learns  most  readily,  but  more  firmly  retains  what  he 
leams.  This  best  time,  as  is  proved  both  by  reason  and  expe- 
rience, is  the  period  between  twelve  and  twenty.  In  these  years, 
and  In  these  only,  the  plasticity  and  quickness  of  youth  are  combin- 
ed with  a  sufficient  share  of  the  resolute  will  and  mental  capacity  of 
matnrer  years.  In  our  own  and  other  institutions  the  fact  has  often 
been  exemplified.  The  same  class  of  beginners  has  often  compre- 
hended pupils  of  seven  or  eight  years,  along  with  others  of  twelve 
to  fifteen,  and  others  again  of  twenty  or  more.  The  first  are  not 
unfrequently  bright  and  ready  scholars  at  the  outset,  but  it  is 
often  difficult  to  fix  their  attention;  they  are  less  capable  than 
iheir  older  classmates  of  earnest,  continued  effi)rt,  and  less  sensi- 
ble to  the  value  of  education.  The  last  class  on  the  other  hand 
we  must  hardly  say,  have  lost  too  much  of  the  mental  activity 
and  plasticity  of  youth  to  compete  on  equal  terms  in  the  mental 
race  before  them.  The  best  scholars,  those  who  make  the  most 
steady  progress  and  derive  the  greatest  benefit  from  the  same 
tenn  of  instruction  are  almost  always  of  the  second  class,  those 
who  enter  at  twelve  to  fourteen.  We  therefore  consider  it  our 
duty  to  counsel  that  those  children  who  are  under  that  age, 
should  wait,  not  however,  by  any  means,  that  their  friends  should 
neglect  suitable  measures,  by  the  improvement  of  their  dialect 
of  signs,  for  their  mental  and  moral  improvement  at  home.  The 
care,  considering  the  importance  and  difficulty  of  the  studies 
which  the  deaf-mute  pupil  has  to  master  in  the  Institution,  is 
analogous  to  a  speaking  lad,  sent  to  college  or  to  a  higher  aca- 


It  may  be  argued  that  this  degree  of  mental  development  and 
intellectual  power,  necessary  for  success  in  the  difficult  study 
of  language,  will  be  better  attained  when  the  deaf-mute  is  sent 
earlier  to  school.  Our  experience  however,  tells  a  diflFerent 
story.  What  the  deaf-mute. child  needs  in  the  first  place  is  a 
biowledge  of  things  and  facts,  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  teach- 
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er's  lessons.  This  knowledge  he  will  acquire  at  home  amid  the 
soenes  of  real  life,  better  than  within  the  walls  of  a  school-room. 
No  pictures  or  explanations  of  the  teacher  can  give  an  adequate 
idea  of  objects  or  actions  which  the  pupil  has  never  seen.  The 
deaf-mute  child  certainly  needs  the  stimulus  of  social  intercourse 
to  the  ready  development  of  his  faculties,  but  this  stimulus  is 
best  formed  in  the  srciety  of  his  brothers,  sisters  and  other  little 
playmates.  All  that  is  essential  is  that  his  &mily  and  neigh- 
bors should  aid  and  encourage  him  in  improving  his  dialect  and 
gestures,  till  it  becomes  sufficiently  copious  for  ordinny 
intercourse  with  children.  He  may  be  taught  some  words 
and  even  phrases  in  the  family,  but  if  this  is  not  attended 
to,  still  whenever  there  is  a  readiness  in  communicating  familiar 
ideas  by  gestures,  the  mental  and  moral  development  of  the 
deaf  child  will  go  on. 

Thus  growing  up  among  his  brothers,  sisters  and  cousins,  the 
deaf  child  will  cultivate  a  home  feeling,  which  may  be  wealcened 
or  lost  when  he  is  placed  too  early  in  an  institution.  He  should 
be  left  at  home  till  this  feeling  has  acquired  strength  and  per- 
manence. Our  pupils,  with  very  few  exceptions,  come  each 
from  an  aflFectionate  family  circle,  and  at  the  close  of  their  edu- 
cation, to  such  a  circle  they  ought  to  return.  This  home  leeling, 
when  fully  developed,  is  a  powerful  stimulus  to  good  conduct 
and  diligence  in  study.  The  pupil  knows  that  his  friends  at  home 
are  deeply  interested  in  his  progress  and  good  behavior;  that 
when  he  returns  home  his  acquisitions  will  be  matter  of  aflTec- 
tionate  pride.  Home  attachments,  also,  are  of  inestimable  value 
in  preserving  our  pupils  from  that  state  of  aimless  vagabondage 
into  which  those  who  have  no  family  ties,  or  with  whom  those 
ties  have  been  weakened,  are  apt  to  fall. 

Another  important  consideration  is  that  the  life  of  a  student 
demands  a  degree  of  hardihood,  a  power  of  physical  endurance, 
which  small  children  seldom  possess.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  years  of  the  term  of  instruction  in  an  institution,  are 
years  of  continuous  application.  Except  the  two  months  of  va- 
cation, the  pupil  is  kept  at  school  the  whole  year  round,  and  to 
keep  up  with  his  class,  his  faculties  are  tasked  to  their  full 
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strength.  To  a  child  boarding  at  home  and  attending  the 
district  school,  temporary  interruptions  in  his  attendance  at  school 
are  of  comparatively  little  consequence — ^the  time  thus  lost  can 
be  made  up  as  he  grows  older.  To  a  deaf  mute,  who  is  allowed 
a  limited  term  of  instruction  by  the  State,  and  has  been  sent 
with  an  outfit  expensive  for  the  means  of  his  parents,  often  hun- 
dreds of  miles  to  school,  evefry  interruption  becomes  a  matter  of 
serious  import.  A  brief  fit  of  sickness  may  put  a  pupil  so  far 
behind  his  class,  that  he  may  in  effect  lose  nearly  a  year  of  his 
time.  Every  one  knows  that  interruptions  from  ill  health  are 
more  apt  to  occur  among  school  children  of  tender  age,  who 
have  yet  to  pass  through  the  diseases  of  childhood,  than  among 
those  in  their  teens. 

And  it  is  generally  true  that  the  physical  development  of 
children,  up  to  the  age  for  which  we  contend,  demands  more 
freedom  of  movement,  more  time  given  to  childish  sports  in  the 
open  air  than  can  be  afforded  in  an  institution  where,  besides 
the  many  other  branches  to  be  attended  to,  the  study  of  language 
alone  demands  so  much  time  and  such  unfaltering  application. 
It  is  also  no  unimportant  consideration  that  children  under 
twelve  will  derive  little  or  no  benefit  from  the  mechanical  in- 
straction  given  in  the  institution.  If  the  opinion  should  prevail 
that  deaf  and  dumb  children  should  be  sent  to  school  at  an 
earlier  age,  the  deficiency  in  the  results  would  soon  pjake  it 
incumbent  on  the  State  to  lengthen  the  term  of  instructiozu 
Thus  their  education  would  either  cost  more,  or  if  costing  no 
more,  would  be  less  complete  and  useful. 

Finally,  the  pupils  who  come  to  us  at  the  age  of  twelve  or 
thirteen,  continuing  till  eighteen  or  twenty,  will  enjoy  the  high 
and  peculiar  advantages  of  the  moral  and  religious  influences  of 
the  Institution,  during  that  critical  period;  in  which  the  charac- 
ter is  most  likely  to  be  permanently  formed.  If  they  begin  much 
earlier,  unless  their  term  should  be  materially  extended,  they 
must  lea^e,  not  only  less  thoroughly  educated,  with  less  solid 
and  permanent  acquisitions  from  an  equal  term  of  instruction, 
but  what  is  yet  more  impol-lant,  without  sufficient  stability  of 
character  to  resist  the  allurements  of  dissipation  and  vice.  Their 
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early  and  long  absence  from  home  will  have  weakened  paren- 
tal influence,  and  they  will  find  themselves  exposed  to  tempta- 
tion just  at  that  age  when  it  is  most  dangerous. 

Sut  though  as  a  general  rule  we  believe  it  to  be  for  the  best 
interests  of  our  pupils  to  stay  at  home  till  the  age  of  twelve; 
always  supposing  that  the  parents  and  friends  bestow  on  them 
that  judicious  and  affectionate  care  which  they  so  much  need, 
exceptions  must  be  admitted.  Where  the  parents  have  the 
means  to  continue  the  child  at  school  beyond  the  usual  term,  it 
may  be  advisable  to  begin  earlier.  And  in  the  other  extreme  of 
the  social  scale,  where  a  deaf  mute  child  is  found  running  wild 
in  the  streets,  with  no  home  worthy  to  be  called  such,  it  is  an 
act  of  benevolence  to  rescue  him  from  the  evil  influences  that 
in  such  a  case  are  apt  to  surround  him.  Cases  of  this  kind  are 
comparatively  rare.  The  Institution  has  repeatedly  admitted 
such  a  child  gratuitously  till  the  proper  age  for  admission  on 
the  State  list  was  attained. 

In  confirmation  of  these  views  here  advanced,  we  would  refer 
to  the  testimony  of  the  present  principal  of  the  American  Asy- 
lum, a  man  of  acute  observation,  of  sound  judgment,  and  of 
nearly  thirty-five  years'  experience  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb.  In  an  article  in  the  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  for  January,  he  observes,  **  This  experiment  (in  the 
arrangement  of  classes)  has  confirmed  what  we  have  for  a  long 
time  suspected  to  be  true,  and  what  was  indicated  by  a  similar 
experiment  last  year,  that  those  deaf-mutes  whose  education  is 
begun  at  the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve,  other  things  being  equal, 
will  make  much  greater  progress  in  a  given  time,  than  those 
who  commenced  learning  at  eight  or  nine." 
Respectfully  submitted, 
By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

HARVEY  P.  PEET. 
President. 
Institution  fob  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  ? 
JVeio-ForA:,  January  8,  1856.  \ 


LIST  or  PUPILS 

h  the  JfeuhYork  Instituticn  far  Me  instruction  of  tlU  Deaf  mtd 
Dumby  December  31, 1855. 

MALTS — ^Residence. 

*Aheni,  Michael, New-Tork, New-^York. 

*Aldeii)  Hiram  B., Oamden, Maine. 

^Anstin^Oeo.  Washington, .  New-York, New-York. 

''Bailey,  Robt.  Theodore,...  New-York,  ......  New-York. 

'Baird,  John, Brooklyn, Kings. 

^  Barnard,  Edmund  Alfred, .  Westfleld, Chautauque. 

V  Barnes,  Albert  A., Utioa, Oneida. 

V Bames,  Joe^h  H.,  ,....•.•..  Canton, St.  Lawrence. 

^Bartlett,  MelrillelX, Lteda, Livingston. 

>Beer8,  I)avid^...«  ......•^^..  ./Harmony, Warren,  N.J, 

^Bergman,  Herman, New-'York,  .....  New-^York. 

'Blakeman,  Elijah  B.^ New-York, Ifew-York. 

^  Borden,  Jcrim  Jay, Wolcotville, ....  Wayxie. 

^Boyer,  Frederic, Buffalo, Erie. 

^  Bradshaw,  Valentine, .....  Mayfteld,  ......  'Tulttm. 

'  Brennan,  Wm., Troy, Rensselaer. 

"  Brewer,  Wm.  H.  H., New-York, New-York. 

'  Brewer,  Wm.  H., Harlem, New-York. 

'  Bristol,  George  H.,  ...... .  Fort  Edward,. . .  Washington. 

^  Brophy,  Dennis  H., ...... .  New^York, New-York. 

"^ Brown, AJonzo W., Norwieh, .......  Chenango. 

^Brown,  CalTinH.,.. Lenox, Madison. 

Brown,  Hiram  B., Troy, Rensselaer. 

Brown,.  John  Henry, Amsterdam, ....  Montgomery. 

Bnhle,HenryP., New-Yotk, New-Yotk. 

Bush,  David  Dayton, Bamapo, -Boekla;Bd. 

CahiUjJohn, New-York, New-York. 

[Asaem.  No.  I66.J  8 
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^  Oarpenter,  Abel  B^ South  Bristol,. . .  Ontario. 

\  Carpenter,  Wells, Canastota, Madison. 

'  Carroll,  ^trick, Brooklyn^ Kings. 

'  Case,  Philander  B., Wirt, All^any. 

\Chander,  John  W.,  ......••  Mexico^ Oswego. 

^   Charry,Wm., New-York, New-York. 

Clarke,  Patriek, Brooklyn^ Kin^. 

Clarke,  John, Brooklyn, Kings. 

^  Coffin,  James  £.  M., Charleston, South  Carolina. 

^  Collins,  Alonzo, New-York, New-York. 

Conklin,  James, New-York, . ...»  New-York.. 

Cookingham,  Wm.  H., ....  Hyde  Park,. ....  Dutehess. 

Coons,  Freeland, Copake,   Columbia. 

Coons,  Wm.  Henry, Copake,.*  ......  Columbia. 

Cooper,  Charks  H., Watertown,  .».•  Jefferson. 

Countrjrman,  James  Eli,. . .  Paine's  Hollow, .  Herkimer. 

Crandall,  Alfred, Moira, Franklim. 

Crandall,  Denis, Moira, lYanklin. 

Creighton,  James, St.  Catherines,  . .  Canada  West. 

^Mi^in,  James  H., Glenrilljft, Schenectady. 

^Davenport,  Jackson, Tioga  Centre, . . .  Tioga. 

Deshong,  Jacob  Henry,  . . .  Union  Springs,. .  Cayuga. 

>Dewel,  Alexander  W......  Alabama, Genesee. 

^Dewland,  Albert, New- York, New-York. 

vDimond,  James  H., New- York, New-York. 

NBinneen,  John, Brooklyn, Kings. 

^Donovan,  John, New-York,  .   ...  New-York. 

'Dopp,Hiram, Boot, Montgomeiy. 

Edwards,  Charles  P.,^ Bridgehampton, .  Suffolk. 

NFamum,  Wm.  W., Gilbertsville, . .  •  Ots^^. 

Fessenden,  Henry, Naples, Ontario. 

^  Fletcher,  Nathaniel  B., . . .  •  Stormrille, Dutchess. 

Flick,  Joseph, Manlius  Centre,.  Onondaga. 

Flinn,  Theodore  B., Jersey  City, Hudson,  N.  J. 

Frank,  Henry, New-York, New-York. 

Gallagher,  Patrick, New-York. New-York. 

Chirdner,Jame6^ Cold  Spring,»»».  Putnam. 
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'  Halsej,  John  Van  Riper, . .  New-York, New-York. 

Harkness,  Robert  6., Haverstraw,  . .  •  •  Rockland. 

'Hatch,  Wells  Page, North  Cohocton,.  Steuben. 

'  Hewlett,  Silranns, « .  Newtown, Queens. 

Heyman,  Moses, New^York, New- York. 

Hicks,  Crilbert, North  Hempstead  Queens. 

Hill,  Lewis  MeEendree,  ..  Marshall, Oneida. 

'^  miloweU,  William, Highland  Greek,  Oanada  West. 

'HiltSy  Mason, Boonville, Queens. 

"flotchkiss,  Isaac  F., Chester, Warren. 

HotcUdss,  Jeremiah, Chester, Warren. 

^Houston, Washington,  ••..  Brooklyn,. Kings. 

NHudson,  Hendrick,  ••.••••  Albany,  .•.*....•  Albany. 

Hunt,  Wm., K:^  •  New-York,  .   . .  •  New-York. 

vHynes,  Patrick,  •^^••.  • .  •  BufGalo, Erie. 

Jay,  Everett  Emmett, Hamden, Delaware. 

'  Johnson,  Buasell, Watenrleit, Albany. 

NJohnson,  Thomas  Markham,  York  county, . . .  Canada  West. 

Kayanagh,  Peter,  .^jJ^A . .  Pavilion, Ctonesee. 

"^Kee,  Robert, ^  Argyle, Washi^ngton. 

Eee,  Samuel  H., An^le, Washington. 

EejTser,  James  Madison,. . .  Fulton, Schoharie. 

Knight,  Albert  Pride, Ogdensburgh, ...  St.  Lawrence. 

'  Enox,  Jacob  James,  ••..«•  Brooklyn, Kings. 

^Larkin,  Charles  H., New-York, New-York. 

Lame,  John, Hoboken,  ••....  Hudson,  N.J. 

Linan,  William, Brooklyn, Kings. 

'Little,  William  A., Brooklyn, Kings. 

^veland,  Henry  S., Way  land, Steuben. 

NLyon,  Cuyler  W., West  Balnbridge,  Chenango. 

^Mahohey,  Dennis, Albany, Albany. 

"^Marcy,  Daniel  P., New  Orleans, . . .  Louisiana. 

McCabe,  Owen, New-York, New- York. 

McConvil,  Edward, New-York, New-York. 

^clntyre,  Abraham, Yalatie, Columbia. 

^McSweeney,  William, New-York, New-York. 

'Miles,  Edward  E., Apulia, Onondaga. 
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Mlnard,  John, Havana, Chemmig. 

NMoran  John  £.,.••« Watertown,  »...  Jefferson. 

\M0wr7,  Rilej, Triangle,.. Broome. 

\Marphy,  Jeremiah, 'Napanock, Ulster. 

\Natting,  iHarley  W., West  Monroe,.  * .  Oswi^o. 

NOstrander,  Merritt, Esopns, Ulster. 

^Paddock,  Philo  R.,  ...... .  Harmony, Chatitanqm. 

NParcdls,  Philip  Maybee, . .  New-York, New-York. 

'^Parker,  James  W., -  Rye, Westchester. 

^Parsons,  William  I., New-York, New-York. 

^Perkins,  Elias, Canton,  ........  St.  Lawrence. 

^Pigueron,  Lewis, New-York, New-York. 

Plass,  Albert, Parma, Monroe. 

'  Redman,  Smith, Caldwell, Essex,  NJ. 

'  Redmond,  John  W.,' Hoboken, Hudson,  NJ. 

Reeves,  Henry  Dezmie, .  •  •  •  'Montreal, Canada  East. 

^Roohe,  John, •  'New  Bedford,. . .  Massaehos^ti. 

Rob'bilis,  Forman, Oyster  Bay, Queens. 

Rowan,  Patrick, Bytown, Canada  West. 

^RiindIe,Elnathan, Deer  Park, Orange. 

Ryer,  James, New-York, New-York. 

'Scannel,'  John, . . .  • , New- York, New-York. 

^Schntt,  George  W., Saugerties, Ulster. 

"ISeaman,  Charles  Powell, . .  Jerusalem, Queens. 

^Seeley,  James  M., West  Franklin, . .  Delaware. 

'iSharkey,  Patrick, New-Yoit, New-York. 

MShaw,  John, Watson, Lewis. 

IShepherdson,  Jabez, Whitestown,....  Oneida. 

^epherdson,  Robert, Whitestown, ....  Oneida. 

^humway,  Jeremiah, Marion, Wayne. 

NSkelsey,  John, Toronto, Canada  WeM. 

•^Bmith,  William  S., Rouse's  Point,. . .  Clinton. 

vSmith,  John, Dansrille, Livingston. 

^  Souihwick,  Edwin, Albany, Albany. 

St.  John,  Charles, New-York, New-York. 

Storms,  John, Pa^cack, Bergen,N.J. 

Story,  James  Edwin, Cheny  Valley, . .  Ots^o. 
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^  Strong,  Cbarles  W.,  ......  Brooklyn, Kings. 

\  Stryker,  Alfred^ .  •  • , Middletown  P't, .  Monmouth,  |f  Jf, 

'  Swartz^  JiGob,.  .,,,.•••  t  •  Brooklyn,  ....,•  Kings. 

Sweet,  Charles^  ..,,....•.  Whitohall, Washington. 

^TiUiQghast,  Bayid  Bay, . . ,  Fayetteville, ....  North  Caroling, 

Towers,  William,  .,.,,.••  Brooklyn, Kings. 

^ail,  Sidney  J., New-York, New-York. 

sYanCortlandty Washington,  Pine's  Bridge,.  ••  Westchester. 

\Van  Tassel^  Charles  W.,* . .  New-York, New- York. 

^Van  Zandt,  Levinus  W., . .  Watervliet, Albany;     * 

'  Veile,  Oharle9  Henry......  Fo];t  Miller,  ....  Washington. 

^  Vantlne^  Charles  W., , . . . .  New^York, New- York. 

N  Ward,  Thomas^ West  Farms, ....  Westchester^ 

Webster,  loseph,, , Flemington,  ....  Hunterdon,  N  J, 

'^ Weeks,  Timothy,. ... ^ ... .  Athens, Greene. 

^Welch,  Lewis, Ogdensburgh, ...  St.  Lawrence. 

NWilson,  William, Grahamsville,  . .  Canada  West. 

NWitschief,  John, New-York, New-York. 

XWitschief,  Peter, New^York, New-York.. 

^ood,  Evelyn  P., Syracuse,  Oswego. 

Works,  Charles, Hannibal, Oswego. 

vYoungs,  Edward  Smithy .,^ .  Flatbush, Kings. 

FEMALES — ^REsiBENcsa. 

^  Aldridge,  Lucy  Maria,  . . ."  Chateaugay,  ....  Franklin. 

Babcock,  Sarah  Ann, Pompton, Passaic,  N.  J. 

\BagnaI,  Sarah  Lavina, ....  Middlesex, Yates. 

Bamhart,  Nancy  A., North  Potsdam,.  St.  Lawrence. 

Barry,  Helen  Frances, ....  Palmyra, Wayne. 

^*arry ,  Velona, May ville, Chautaugue. 

iBarker,  Eunice  Jenner,. . .  Easton, Washington. 

>Bender,  Helen  A., Fayetteville, ....  Onondaga. 

Buckley,  Honora, New- York, New-York. 

Berry,  Juliet, West  Milford,.. . .  Passaic,  N.  J. 

>^Bowen,  Ruth, Marcellus, Onondaga. 

Brabrook,  Helen  A., Jersey  City, Hudson. 

NBrewer,  Catharine  L.,. . .  •  •  New-York, New-York. 
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Brewer,  Helen, ^  Kingston,  « Canada  West. 

Srewer,  Eliza  Jane, New-Tork,  .....  New-York. 

^  Srown,  Catherine  L., . . .  • .  New-York, New-York* 

Brown,  Mary, Binghamton, . . . .  Broome. 

Brown,  Nancy  Caroline, . . .  Twicksburg, ....  Huntington,  N. ), 

\Bush,  Ann  Maria, Bamapo, Bockland. 

"^  Bush,  Mary  Jane, Bamapo, Bockland. 

Cahoon,  Nancy, .  •  •  •  • Plainfteld, Ots^o. 

^  Calhoiln,  Eliza, New- York, New-York. 

*  Campbell,  Sarah  E., New- York, New- York. 

^  Carroll,  Anna, Clifton, Bichmond. 

Christy,  Sarah  Joanna, ....  Oxford, Butler,  Ohio. 

vCoddington,  Sarah  Jane, . . .  Bochester, Ulster. 

\Gonklin,  Charlotte, Springfield, Essex,  N.  J. 

VConklin,  Julia, Yorktown,  • Westchester, 

Cooke,  Elizabeth, Springfield, Otsego. 

\Cudderback,  Margaret  A., .  Phelps, Ontario. 

Darley,  Lavinia,. New- York, New-York. 

Dean,  Sarah  Maria, Wolcott, Wayne. 

Donahue,  Bridget, Buffalo, Erie. 

VDonovan,  Catherine, New-York, New- York. 

Doyle,  Ann, New-York,  .....  New-York. 

Doyle,  Lucy, Elmira, Chemung. 

Dunning,  Amanda, Stapleton, Bichmond. 

Duntz,  Catherine, Guilderland, Albany. 

'Eastman,  Sarah  A., Forestville, Chautauque. 

*  Eekerson,  Esther, Seward, Schoharie. 

Elliott,  Sarah, New-York, New-York. 

Fitzpatrick,  Susan, Clifton, Bichmond. 

Forrest,  Sarah, Bangor...... ....  Franklin. 

^  Freeman,  Fanny, Allahabad, .....  Northern  India. 

Gilbert,  Lucy, North  Cohocton, .  Steuben. 

Gilbert,  Melissa, Chazy, Clinton. 

Glass,  Sarah  Ann, »  New-York, New- York. 

Goodrich,  Mary  L.,. Brooklyn, Kings. 

Green,  Martha  Ann, Goshen, Orange. 

Green,  iS^lina, Greenville, Kentucky. 
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^  Hanlow,  Ann, Fallsburglii Sulliyan. 

fiardji  Ghristlima  R.^  •  •  •  •  Spotswood; Middlesex,  N.  J. 

^ Harrison,  Oelia L., Ontario, ,..  Wayne. 

Hawley,  Julia  Matilda,. . .  •  New-York, New-York. 

Hendzick,  Nancy  M., Woloott, Wayne. 

Johnston,  Nancy  Margaret, .  Caledonia, Livingston. 

^' Kehl,  Veronica^ ...-  Rochester, Monroe. 

Eeaman,Mary, Greenwood, Steuben. 

Kelly,  Catherine, Lockport, Niagara. 

Kelly,  Winifred, Lockport, Niagara. 

^Kenfleld,LucinaE., Naples, Ontario. 

\Key8er,  Sabrina, Fulton, «  Schoharie. 

^Keyser,  Harriet, Fullon, Schoharie. 

Lalster,  Eleanor  Jane, .  •  • «  Whitestown, ....  Oneida. 

*  Layton,  Elizabeth,*.  .•.«^.  Newark, Essex,  N.J. 

'  Lee,  Bridget, New-York, New-York. 

Lewis,  Martha  E., New-York, New-York. 

Litingston,  Julia  Ann, .  • .  •  Guilderland, ....  Albany, 

Lockwood,  Maria  Louisa,  ••  Brooklyn, •  Slinga. 

*Lyon,  Clotilde, New-York, New-York. 

NjLyon,  Wealthy  L., West  Bainbridge,  Chenango. 

Madden,  Frances, Geneva,  Ontario. 

\Catheney,  Missouri, Vernon, Madison,  Miss. 

Wrk,  Wilhelmlna, New-York, New-York. 

^CcCormick,  Alice, ••        do         do 

'"^  McDermott,  Ann, Troy', Rensselaer. 

^McKew,  Theresa,, Ogdensburgh,  • .  St.  Lawrence. 

McLaughlin,  Isabella,  ....  West  Avon, Livingston. 

Moore,  Ellen, *  •  •  •  •  Saratoga  Springs,  Saratoga. 

MulhoUand,  Margaret,. . . .  North  Bay, QBeida. 

'Murphy,  Catherine  A.^  . .  •  Brooklyn,  •••••*  Kings, 
"^oyes,  Antoinette  A.,  ...«        do        do 

OTToole,  Mary, Albany,... Albany. 

^Park,  Caroline  Hotchkin,  .  New-York, New-York. 

*Pepiiiger,Elieabeth, Princeton,...,..  Mercer, N.J. 

Petrie,  Emma  Adelphi,. . .  Little  Falls,  ....  Herkimer. 

Plass,  Catherine  D.^ Parma, Monroe. 
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Poppino,  Harriet) BellvalC)   Orange. 

\  ^oitinger,  Elizabeth, Rochester,  ,.»••.  Monroei 

^  Frosens,  Delia, Sodus, Wayne.. 

^^  Putnam,  Ann  Matilda, .,.,  Saratoga  Springs,  Saratc^a* 

^  Qninn,  Mary  Anna^ New-Tork, New- York.. 

^Riddle,  Rosalthe  A., Darieu,  ..••»...  Genesee. 

^  Bobbins,  Nancy  Maria,  , . ,  North  Wilna^ .  •  •  Jefferson'. 

X  Robinson,  Catherine^ Ne\r-York, Netv^Tibrter 

'  Roemer,  Christiana, db        .«•.••        do^ 

\Rotherj,  Jane, Brooklyn,  ......  Kings. 

Samas,  Jane, ,..  Rochester, Monaroe. 

\  Saunders,  Catherine, Fort  Edward, , . .  Wi^hingtdB;.      • 

^  Schutt,  Skrah  Margaret,. . .  TVoy, Rensselaer; 

V  Shamp, Udelia, Gaines^  .•.....•  Qrleans^r 

^'Sitterly,  Louisa, Guilderland,. .  •  •  Albany. 

^Smith,  Fanny,   Albany, do 

Steele,  Catherine^ Brooklyn, Kings. 

^  Stryker,  Sarah, Middlet^wnPoint,  Monmoutb|.Ni  I. 

Swartz,  Eve, ]foooklyn, Kings. 

'  Tallman,  Sarah  K, Buffklo, Erie. 

Tanner,  Helena, Fulton, Scohari6. 

Tanner,  Jane,.., do      do 

'  Dnylor,  Susan  Maria, Ganajoharie, .  ^ . .  Montgomery^ 

^  Tiunple,  Caroline, De  Witt, Onondaga. 

^  Thorn,  Elizabeth, Ridgeway,  , . , . .  Orleans. 

^  Thome,  Emily, Janesville, Onondaga. 

"^  y«n  Oliuda,  Mary  Jane,  . .  Albany,  ...;..••  Albany. 

Van  Zandt,  Elizabeth,  ....  Watervliet,   ....        do 

Yetzy,  Eliza, Pavilion,   Genesee. 

Yosseller,  Dorothy, North  Branch,  . .  Somerset,  N;  X^ 

Wallraffi  Emilia, New- York-, New-York. 

Walter,  Frances  E., Lockport, Niagara. 

Walter,  Gertrude  C, New-York, New-York; 

Warren,  Almira, Albany, Albany. 

Wiu^,  Louisa  Ann^ New-Yorkj New-York. 

'  Washburn^  Eliza, Sing  Sing, Westchester; 

*  Wederhold,  Cath^ine^.  •  *  •  New-York, New-York. 
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V  Wells,  Rhoda  Ann, New-York, New-York, 

\Wescott,  Susan  E.  M., .  •  •  •  Sacketts  Harbor,  Jefferson, 

Wiggans,  Maiy  Jane, Deer.  Park, Orange^ 

Wiley,  Sarah  Lucinda, ....  Essex, Essex. 

Woodworth,  Eliza  P., Yienna, Oneida. 

V  Works,  Mary  Ann, Hannibal, Oswego. 


LIST  OF  PUPILS 

Who  left  ih€  bisiitution  during  the  year  1855. 

MALES. — Residence. 

NainM*  Tom.  OMm^i^ 

\Andrew8,  Joel  E., Beading, Steuben. 

Angus,  Walter  W., Seneca, Ontario. 

'  Breg,  Wm.  L.  M., Goboeton, Steuben. 

Burget,  Wm.  B., Breakabeen,  . . . .  Schoharie. 

Chestney,  William, Saratoga  Springs,  Saratoga. 

Garrabrant,  Zenas, Havana, Chemung. 

Grarlin  Henry, Essex, '. .  •  Essex. 

Hertwick,  Charles  F.,  ....  Brooklyn, Kings. 

Honsel,  Peter  S., Clinton, Hunterdon,  N^  J. 

Howe,  Austin,. China, Wyoming. 

Lake,  Leonaid,' Hartsville, Dutchess. 

Livingston,  James  S.., « . . .  •  Chatham,  Columbia. 

^McCoy,  Zachariah  G.,  ....  Oswego,  Oswego. 

Nichols,  Thomas  H., Oswego,   Oswego. 

vRider,  Henry  C, Florence, Oneida. 

Ryan  John, New-York, New-York. 

"^rist, Thomas  Jefferson,. . .  New- York, New-York. 

'  Tattle,  Francis  Marion, . . .  Geneva, Ontario. 

Van  Velsor,  Isaac, New-York,  .....  New-Yojrk. 

*^Wells,  James  S., New-York, New-York. 
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FEMALES.— Besidercb. 

Kmbm.  Sown.  Oonty. 

'  Applegate,  Edith  Aniiy . . .  Hightstown,  .  • .  •  Middlesex,  N.  J. 

Bailey,  Dorcas, Albany,  Albany. 

Bailey,  Susan, Boirina, Delaware. 

^  Boughton,  Gtertrude  A.,  .  •  New-York, New-Tork. 

Brophy,  Maria  Ann, New-Tork, New-York. 

Dodge,  Martha, •  Broadalbin,   . . .  •  Fulton. 

Hills,  Lucinda  E., Fabius, Onondaga. 

La  Barre,  Delia, Ghateaugay,  . . .  •  Franklin. 

Macauley,  Johanna, New-York, New^York. 

Mead,  Kate  Augusta, New-York, New-York. 

Ogden,  Fanny  Jane, S,  Middletown, . .  Orange. 

Prothais,  Elizabeth  R.,  • .  •  •  Buffalo, Erie* 

Ross,  Mary, New-York,  .....  New-York. 

Smith,  Maria, West  Kendall,  .  •  Orleans. 

Theobald,  Ellen, Trenton, Oneida. 

Williams,  Ann  A., Albany,   Albany. 

Williams,  Harriet,  .......  Orange, Essex,  N.  J. 

Works,  Martha  J., Hannibal, Oswego. 

Nos.  embraced  in  last  catalogue,  Dec.  31 ,  1854,  1 57      122     279 
Admitted  in  the  year  1855, 23        26      49 

Whole  number  within  the  year,..* 180      148     328 

Left  the  Institution  in  the  year  1855, 20        18       38 

Actual  number  in  the  Institution,  Dec.  31,1855,  160      130     290 

Of  the  foregoing  there  are  supported : 

By  the  State  of  New-York, 216 

By  the  city  of  New-York, 16 

By  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 19 

By  their  friends  in  part  or  whole, 34 

By  the  Commissioners  of  Emigration, 1 

By  the  Institution, 4 

290 
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Hon.  Victor  M.  Bice, 

Supi.  of  Public  Instruction. 
Timothy  Hedges, 
Charles  M.  Leupp, 
Israel  Russell,  Esquires, 

Committee  of  Examination : 

Gentlemen — ^The  annexed  schedule  of  the  ckisses,has  been  pre^ 
pared  to  facilitate  the  examination  of  the  intellectual  department 
of  the  institution,  by  showing  the  ground  gone  oyer  by  each 
class  during  the  year,  and  its  actual  stage  of  advancement.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  two  hundred  and  seventy-nine  pupils  of 
the  institution  are  distributed  into  fifteen  classes,  including  the 
high  class,  which,  as  is  customary,  are  here  presented  in  the 
reverse  order  of  their  attainments,  beginning  with  the  least  ad- 
vanced. The  principle  of  classification  being  the  capacity  and 
actual  attainments  of  the  pupil  rather  than  his  time  of  instruc* 
tion,  several  of  the  classes  contain  pupils  who  have  been  in 
school  a  longer  or  shorter  time  than  the  majority  of  the  class. 
The  standing  given  is,  therefore,  to  be  taken  as  that  of  the 
majority  of  the  class,  and  generally  of  the  better  portion  of  the 
class. 

In  an  institution  like  this  which  takes  for  several  years  the 
whole  responsibility  of  its  pupils'  well-being,  and  preparation 
for  the  future,  it  is  evident  that  the  education  should  embrace 
all  the  branches,  physical,  intellectual  and  moral,  which  go  to 
make  or  promote  the  capacity  for  self-support,  usefulness  and 
happiness.  The  mechanical  department  is  thus  an  important 
and  even  necessary  part  of  such  an  establishment,  and  the  manage 
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ment  of  the  domestic  department  becomes  important  in  its  in- 
fluence, both  on  health  and  on  social  and  moral  deyelopment. 
To  these  branches  your  scrutiny  is  invited,  in  the  confidence 
that  if  any  deficiencies  are  detected,  or  any  improvements  ocenr 
to  you,  the  institution  will  have  the  benefit  of  your  judgment 
and  experience,  and  will,  on  those  points  that  meet  your  appro- 
bation, be  confirmed  and  encouraged  in  well-doing. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  P.  PEET, 
Institution  far  the  Deaf  and  Dumby  President. 

New-Tork,  July  9, 1855. 
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FOURTEENTH  CLASS. 
L  Names. 


Males. 


Cuyler  W.  Lyo^, 
John  J.  Borden, 
Wells  Carpenter, 
Philo  R.  Paddock, 
Albert  Plass, 
Nathaniel  B.  Fletcher, 
Theodore  B.  Flinn, 
Hendrick  Hudson, 
Williams  Towers, 
David  Dayton  Bush, 
John  Shaw, 


McUes. 

James  Henry  Dimond, 
Jacob  J.  Knox, 
Smith  Redman, 
Henry  F.  Buhle, 
Charles  H.  Cooper, 
Patrick  Sharkey, 
Herman  Bergman, 
Sylvanus  Hewlett, 
William  A.  Little, 
Freeland  Coons, 
James  Conklin. 


ntaL  22. 


Ibughi  by  Egbert  L.  Bangs. 


IL  Standing— One  year. 

m.  Studies. 

1.  <^  Semeniary  Lessons  ^ — ^This  class  have  gone  over  one  hun* 
dred  and  one  lemons,  embracing  a  vocabulary  of  different  parts 
of  speech,  the  ^gular  and  plural  of  nouns,  acyectives  in  com- 
mxm  use,  the  iMections  of  the  vert>  in  the .  present,  actual  and 
habitual  tense,  affirmation  and  negation,  and  interrogAtion  1^ 
phcing  the  nominative  after  the  verb,  and  the  pronouns  and 
nouns  not  used  with  the  article  a  or  an^  or  in  the  plural. 

2.  JVumbers  in  figures  and  words  to  fifty. 

3.  Penmanship. — ^An  hour's  exercise  twice  a  week. 

4.  Drawing  exercises  with  the  pencil. 

5.  "  Scripture  Lessons  "  to  section  IV,  and  reviewed. 
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[ASSSMBLT 


Males. 

Henry  D.  Reaves, 
Washington  Qouston, 
Henry  Frank, 
William  Gharry, 
Peter  Witschief, 
Charles  St.  Johns. 


MaleSf  6. 


One  year. 


I.  Names. 

Females. 

Ruth  Bowen, 
Wealthy  L.  Lyons, 
Gelia  L.  Harrison, 
Susan  E.  N.  Wescott, 
Helen  Brewer, 
Frances  E.  Walter, 
Eve  Swartz, 
Anna  Carroll, 
Lucy  Doyle, 
Maria  Smith, 
Nancy  M.  Hendrickj 
Catharine  Brown. 
Fetnales^  12.  Totalj  18. 

Taught  by  Ada  B.  Morris. 

n.  Standing, 
m.  Studies. 


1.  "  Elementary  I«#o»w.''— This  class  have  gone  over  one  hun- 
dred and  five  lessons  and  reviewed  from  the  beginning  of  the 
book,  embracing  a  vocabulary  ot  different  parts  of  speech,  the 
singular  and  plural  of  nouns,  adjectives  in  common  use;  the  in- 
flections  of  the  verb  in  the  present,  actual  and  habitual  tenses; 
aflSrmatlon  and  negation,  interrogation  by  placing  the  nominatiye 
after  the  verb,  the  pronouns  and  nouns  not  used  with  the  article 
a  or  an^  or  in  the  plural. 

2.  JVttiTi&er^— In  figures  and  words  to  one  hundred. 

3.  Penmanship. — ^An  hour's  exercise  twice  a  week. 

4.  Drawing. — ^Exercises  with  the  pencil. 

6.  "  Scripture  Xewojw."— To  section  V.,  and  reviewed. 
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TWELFTH  GLASS. 

I.  Names. 

Females, 


Joseph  Flick, 
Jackson  Davenport, 
Jeremiah  Hotchkiss, 
Abraham  liTIntyre, 
Hemy  H.  Loyeland, 
Dennis  Crandall, 
William  H.  Goona^ 
John  Baird, 
David  Beers, 
Alonzo  Collins. 
Males^  10« 


Two  years. 


N.  Caroline  Brown, 
Theresa  McEew, 
Delia  Proseus, 
E.  Emelia  WaUraff, 
Missouri  Matheney, 
Kate  A.  Mead, 
Christiana  Roemer. 


Femalesj  7.  7b/a/,  17, 

Taught  by  Jsrusha  M.  Skxnnkr. 


11.  Standing. 


m.  Studies. 


1.  ^Elementary  Lessonsy — Fart  I.  One  hundred  did  eighty 
lessons,  embracing  a  vocabulary  gf  nouns  in  the  singular  and 
plural;  inflections  of  the  verb  in  the  actual,  and  habitual  pres- 
ent, the  perfect  and  future  tenses,  and  various  forms  of  questions 
and  answers. 

2.  Penmanship. — ^Exercises  in  the  use  of  the  slate  pencil  and 
crayon. 

3.  JVttinfter^— -In  figures  and  words  to  one  thousand,  and  simpto 
addition  and  subtraction. 

4.  Dramng. — ^Twic^  a  week. 

6.  "  Scripture  Lessons J^— To  section  X,    Part  II. 
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EiaSVENTH  CLASS. 
I.  Names. 


[ASSBIBLT 


Females. 
Sarah  E.  Tallmaoi, 
Bridget  Donnc^litie, 
Mary  Eearnan, 
Sarah  M.  Dean, 
Susan  M.  Taylor, 
Bridget  Lee, 
Elizabeth  Layton, 
CIotildA  Lyon, 
Carolina  H.  Park, 


Females. 
Mary  A.  Quinn, 
Catharine  Wederhold, 
Sarah  Elliot, 
Ann  Hanlow, 
Sarah  L.  Bagnall, 
-Martha  A.  Ore^i, 
Susan  Fitzpatriiftk, 
Nancy  Cahoon, 
Fedela  Shamp. 

Total,  18. 

liiughi  by  Luct  OiLBiaiT. 


n.  Standing. 


Two  years. 


m.  Studies. 
1.  ^^  Elementary  Xefm».''— Finished  from  118,  and  reviewed. 

^2,  Fenmanship. 

1 8.  Dratomg. 

*4.  ArUhmelic. — ^Exercises  in  simple  addition,  subtraetion  and 
multiplioatlon. 

5.  Composition — ^Embracing  short  narratives,  description  of 
animals,  letter  writing,  and  exercises  daily  in  forming  sentences 
«ti.glven  words. 


6.  "  Scripture  Lessons.^^— To  section  X,    Part  L 
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Males. 
Isaac  F.  Hotchkiss, 
George  Rily  Nowry, 
Alexander  W.  Deuel, 
Edward  McConvill, 
William  Linan, 
Lewis  Welch, 
John  Scannel, 
William  Hunt, 
William  S.  Smith, 
Thomas  Ward, 

Taught 


TENTH  GLASS- 
L  Names. 

Males. 
Evelyne  P.  Wood, 
Robert  Kee, 
Philander  W.  Case, 
John  £.  Moran, 
Joseph  H.  Barnes, 
John  W.  Redmond, 
Edward  S.  Youngs, 
Peter  Eavanagh, 
Albert  P.  Knight, 
Moses  Heyman. 
Total,  20. 

hy  Jekemiah  W.  Cokklin. 


n.  Standing— Two  years. 

III.  Stodies. 

1.  "  Elementary  Lessons. ^^ — ^Finished  and  reviewed  from  the 
one  hundred  and  eighteenth  lesson. 

2.  Composition . — Exercises  in  forming  sentences  on  given  words 
and  phrases  in  short  narratives,  and  descriptions  of  familiar  ob- 
jects. 

3.  Miscellaneous  questimis  and  answers. 

4.  Arithmetic. — ^Exercises  in  simple  addition,  subtraction,  and 
multiplication. 

5.  Penmanship. — Daily  practice  in  the  use  of  the  crayon,  and 
an  hour's  exercise  in  the  use  of  the  pen  every  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  afternoon. 

6.  Drawing. — ^Exercises  in  drawing  with  the  pen  in  the  school 
room  an  hour  every  Tuesday  and  Friday  afternoon. 

7.  ^^  Scripture  Lessons. ^^ — Part  II,  from  section  I  to  section  VTI. 
[Assem.  No.  166.]  4 
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NliSTH  CLASS. 

I.  Names. 

Females.  Females. 

Ellen  P.  Bariy,  Catharine  Donovan, 

Catharine  L.  Brewer,  Sarah  Forrest, 

Susan  Bailey,  Sarah  A.  Glass, 

Helen  A.  Bender,  Salina  Green, 

Mary  Brown,  Martha  E.  Lewis, 

Mary  J.  Bush,  Catharine  Saunders, 

Maria  A.  Bush,  Catherine  Steele, 

Eliza  Calhoun,  Helena  Tanner, 

Julia  Conklin,  Ellen  Theobald, 

Sarah  J.  Coddington,  Ann  A.  Williams. 

Total^iO. 

Taught  by  Maeianne  Brown. 
n. .  Standing — ^Three  years. 

m.  Studies. 

1.  ^^  Elementary  Less&ns?^ — ^Finished. 

2.  "  Course  of  Instruction^^  part  III,  comprising  the  history  of 
man,  comparison  of  equality,  of  inferiority  and  of  superiority, 
and  the  history  of  animals,  to  page  57. 

8.  Drawing. — Half  an  hour's  exercise  in  drawing  on  Monday 
and  Thursday  afternoons. 

4.  Penmanship. — Half  an  hour's  exercise  twice  a  week. 

5.  Jlrithmetic. — Exercise  twice  a  week  in  addition,  subtrac- 
tion, and  multiplication. 

6.  Compositions. — Exercises  daily  in  forming  sentences  on 
given  wo^ds  and  phrases,  simple  narratives,  and  occasionally 
letter  writing,  miscellaneous  questions  and  answers. 

7.  "  Scripture  Lessms^^  from  first  section,  part  II,  to  section 
XII,  and  reviewed  from  the  beginning. 
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EIGHTH  CLASS. 

I.  Names. 

Males.  Malts. 

Albert  6.  Dewland,  David  B.  Tillinghast, 

Dennis  H.  Brophj)  Francis  Marion  Tuttle. 

William  Brennan,  George  H.  Bristol, 

Charles  Sweet,  John  H.  Storms, 

Henry  Fessenden,  Alonzo  W.  Brown, 

Samuel  H.  Eee,  Alfred  O.  Grandall, 

Jeremiah  Shumway,  George  W.  Austin, 

Benjamin  H.  B.  Alden,  Elnathan  Bundle, 
Charles  W.  Vantine. 

Totals  17. 

Taught  by  W.  H.  Weeks. 

n.  Standing — Three  years. 

m.  Studies. 

1.  "  Elementary  Lessimi^  finished  from  page  — . 

2.  "  Churse  of  Instruction^ — Part  III  to  page  65,  comprising 
the  history  of  man  and  animals  and  the  degrees  of  comparison. 

3.  Jfarratives  written  from  signs,  sentences  on  words  and  idio- 
matic phrases,  and  letter  writing. 

4.  Penmanship. — Once  a  week. 

5.  Arithmetic. — Comprising  the  four  fundamental  rules. 

6.  Drawing. — ^Exercises  ol  an  hour  every  Monday  and  Thurs- 
day afternoon. 

7.  <^  Scriptural  Lessans^^  to  section  XIII,  part  11. 


[AsflfiriOILT 


SEVENTH  CLASS. 


I.  Names. 


Females. 

Elizabeth  Cook, 
JaneRo&ery, 
Alice  McGormick, 
Elizabeth  Peppinger, 
Rosalthe  A.  Riddle, 
Rhoda  Ann  Wells, 
Eliza  P.  Woodworth, 
Catharine  Robinson, 
Julia  Ann  Livingston, 
Fanny  L.  Fieeman, 


Females. 


Lucina  E.  Eenfield, 
Almira  Warren, 
Nancy  L.  Lockwood, 
Nancy  M.  Robbins, 
Sarah  Campbell, 
Juliet  Berry, 
Elizabeth  Pottinger, 
Amanda  Dunning, 
Eliza  Washburn, 
Mary  Ann  Works. 
Total,  20. 

Taught  by  Jane  T.  Meigs. 

n.  Standing — ^Four  years. 

m.  Studies. 
1.  "  Course  of  Instructi&nJ^ — ^Part  II.  From  lesson  one  hun- 
dred and  nineteen  to  lesson  one  hundred  and  fifty-two,  embrac- 
ing the  construction  and  classification  of  abstract  noims, 
comparison,  idiomatic  phrases,  abstract  nouns  used  as  verbs, 
adjectives  and  adverbs  and  miscellaneous  examples. 

3.  "  Course  of  Instruction.'^^  Part  III  to  page  79,  embracing 
the  History  of  Man,  comparison  of  equality,  superiority  and 
inferiority,  history  of  animals,  and  reviewed. 

3.  Arithmetic. — Exercises  in  addition,  subtraction  and  multi- 
plication. 

4.  Composition. — ^Exercises  in  stories  and  letter-writing. 

5.  Penmamhip. — An  hour's  exercise  three  times  a  week. 

6.  Drawing. — ^An  hour's  exercise  every  Monday  and  Thursday. 

7.  Scripture  Lessons. — ^Finished  from  section  XXIV,  Part  II, 
and  reviewed  from  the  beginning  of  the  book. 
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SIXTH  CLASS. 
L  Names. 


Malei. 


Jabez  Shepherdson, 
Dennis  Mahonej, 
James  M.  Eeyser, 
Harley  W.  Nutting, 
Calvin  H.  Brown, 
Levlnus  W.  Van  Zandt, 
Robert  Shepherdson, 
Michael  Ahern, 
William  H.  Gookingham, 
Everett  E.  Jay, 

Henry 


Males. 

Frederick  Boyer, 
Mason  Hills, 
John  Cahill, 
Charles  P.  Seaman, 
John  H.  Brown, 
Edward  E.  Miles, 
Washington  Van  Cortlandt, 
John  Larue, 
Merrit  Ostrander, 
James  H.  Crippin, 
Oravelin. 

Total,  21: 
Taught  by  Thomas  Oallaudet. 


IL  Standing — ^Four  years. 

in.  Studies. 

1.  "  Course  of  Instruction.^^ — ^Part  II.  Finished  and  reviewed 
from  the  beginning. 

2.  "  Course  of  Instruction.^^ — Part  III,  one  hundred  pages, 

3.  "  Scripture  Lessons?^ — Finished  and  reviewed  from  the  be- 
ginning. 

6.  Arithmetic. — ^Exercises  in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplica- 
tion, long  and  short  division,  numeration,  and  the  use  of  the 
arithmetical  signs  -f,  — ,  X ,  -r-,  &c.,  equality. 

5.  Copying  of  the  Sunday  lectures  in  the  chapel. 

6.  Drawing  twice  a  week. 

7.  Letter  writing. 

8.  Exercises  in  original  compositionSy  illustrative  of  words  and 
phrases,  records  of  various  items  of  news  and  rendering  of  narra- 
tives told  by  natural  signs. 
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FIFTH  CLASS. 
I.  Names. 

M(Ues.  Females, 

El^ah  R.  Blakeman,  Dorothy  Yosseller, 

Geo.  Washington  Schatt,  Ellen  Moore, 

James  Edwin  Story,  Ann  Doyle, 

James  Gardner,  Christiann  R.  Hardy, 

Lewis  M.  Hill,  Sarah  Ann  Babcock, 

Philip  M.  Parcells,  Honora  Buckley, 

Charles  P.  Edwards, 
Valentine  Bradshaw, 
Hiram  B.  Brown, 
Owen  McCabe, 
Russel  Johnson. 

Males  J 11.  Females^  6.  Total^  17. 

Taught  by  Isaac  H.  Benedict. 

n.  Standing — ^Five  years. 

m.  Studies. 

1.  "  Course  of  Instructum?^ — ^Part  HI,  embracing  development 
of  verbs  and  a  description  of  the  months. 

2.  Geography. — Smith's  Quarto  geography  to  the  fifteenth  les- 
son, comprising  natural,  artificial  and  political  divisions;  gen- 
eral divisions  of  British  America;  the  United  States  and  New 
England  and  Middle  States. 

3.  Compositions. — ^Exercises  on  idiomatic  phrases,  religious 
biographical  sketches,  historical  subjects  and  letter  writing. 

4.  Arithmetic. — Simple  and  compound  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication  and  division. 

6.  Drawing. — ^Every  Tuesday  and  Friday  morning  under  the 
instruction  of  Professor  Knudsen. 

6.  7%e  Bible. — Selections  from  the  Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew. 
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Males. 
Joseph  Webster, 
Alfred  Stryker, 
William  T.  Parsons, 
John  Minard, 
James  W.  Parker, 
Jacob  Swartz, 
John  Donoyan, 
Louis  Pigueron. 

Malesy  8. 


FOURTH  CLASS. 
I.  Names. 

Females, 
Delia  La  Barre, 
Fanny  J.  Ogden, 
Mary  A.  Samhart, 
Lavinia  Darley, 
Dorcas  Bailey, 
Helen  A.  Srabrook, 
Harriet  Poppino, 
Harriet  Williams, 
Mary  L.  Goodrich. 
Females^  9.  Total,  17. 

Taught  by  G.  C.  W.  Gamage. 


n.   Standing — Five  years, 
m.   Studies. 

1.  "  Course  of  Instruction.^^ — Part  III,  finished,  from  page  163 
through  the  development  of  the  verb  and  "  the  months,"  and 
reviewed. 

2.  Geograpky.-^mitVs  Quarto  Geography,  as  far  as  page  25, 
embracing  the  United  States,  the  British  Provinces  and  South 
America. 

3.  Composition. — Various  exercises  and  sentences  on  given 
words  and  phrases. 

4.  Arithmetic. — ^Elementary  lessons. 

5.  Drawing. — Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Enudsen. 

6.  The  Bible. — Through  five  chapters  in  the  Gospel  according 
to  Saint  Mark. 
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[AsSOfBLT 


THIRD  CLASS. 


I.  Names. 


Males. 
William  H-  H.  Brewer, 
Robert  T.  Bailey, 
Robert  G.  Harkness, 
Peter  S.  Housel, 
Leonard  Lake, 
Thomas  H.  Nichols, 
Ellas  Perkins, 
Forman  Robbins, 
Patrick  Rowan, 
James  Ryer. 

Males^  10. 


Females, 
Julia  M.  Hawley, 
Eleanor  J.  Laistei , 
Jane  Simons, 
Jane  Tanner, 
Emily  Thorne, 
Mary  J.  Wiggins, 
Martha  J.  Works. 


Females^  7.  Total ^  17. 

Taught  by  0.  W.  Moeris. 


II.  StandiDg— Six  years. 
m.  Studies. 

1.  Geography. — Smith's  Quarto  Geography.  The  class  have 
been  through  America,  Europe,  Asia,  and  a  part  of  Africa. 

2.  Arithmetic, — Smith's  Arithmetic.  Simple  and  Compound 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division.  Reduction, 
and  Federal  Money  by  practical  examples. 

3.  flw^ory.— Wilson's  Juvenile  History  of  the  United  States. 
Nearly  through  part  II  of  the  Colonial  History. 

4.  The  Bible. — Portions  of  Luke's  Gospel. 

5.  Drawing. — Two  lessons  each  week,  of  one  hour  each, 
under  Professor  Knudsen;  and,  some  of  the  males,  one  hour 
eadi,  in  mechanieal  drawing. 
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SECOND  CLASS. 
I.  Names. 


Males. 
Hiram  Dopp, 
Timothy  Weeks, 
Charles  W.  Strong, 
Melville  D.  Bartlett, 
William  McSweeney, 
Sidney  J.  Vail, 
Albert  A.  Barnes, 
William  W.  Famham, 
Gilbert  Hicks. 


Malesj  9. 


Females. 
Elizabeth  Thorn, 
'   Sabrina  Keyser, 
Mary  O^Toole, 
Esther  Eckerson, 
Antoinette  A.  Noyes, 
Elizabeth  R.  Prothais, 
Catharine  D.  Plass, 
Gertrude  C.  Walter, 
Fanny  Smith, 
Sarah  L.  Wiley, 
Joanna  S.  Christy. 
Femalesj  11 .  Total,  20. 

Taught  by  Edward  Peet. 
n.   Standing — Six  years, 
m.   Studies. 

1.  History. — Wilson's  Juvenile  American  History  has  been 
studied  and  reviewed  as  far  ae  to  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War. 

2.  Geography. — Smith's  Quarto  Geography  has  been  used 
principally  in  connection  with  the  History. 

3.  Arithmetic. — Fractions.  No  text  book  has  been  used,  but 
the  class  has  followed  the  course  adopted  in  the  second  part  of 
Emerson's  North  American  Arithmetic.  A  few  of  the  class  are 
somewhat  familiar  with  Compound  Numbers. 

4.  The  Bible. — ^The  History  of  the  Patriarchs  has  been  studied 
in  connection  with  vol.  3  of  Union  Questions. 

5.  Drawing. — ^Two  lessons  a  week,  of  an  hour  each,  have 
been  given  by  Professor  Knudsen.  In  addition  to  this,  a  few  of 
the  class  have  received  private  instruction  in  drawing  and 
water  colors. 
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JUST  CLASS. 

?-j:n-x  T-kzs?.  r«:a:i:ra  Ifaranlqr, 

"*im-  ^  -:i  ^  '^21  ^-ir^^fe  A-  Boaghton, 

-  ^  "^-z.  31-7-^  Si*lis*^-  AzzA  ILiria  Brophj, 

^i^ir-  !I^---r7  "jrrn,  Lmlaa  An  Warts, 

razL*  zj  Jacob  Vah  Nostrahd. 
EL  Snrsiii^ — Sereo  Tears. 

nL  Studies. 

I.  5tr,u.C2  Zl'i^rrcii  ^ijcnrurr.^.    Through  the  text  and  re- 

i    J'  -If.— iifT  F^zrimu  Sj£-:rj  cft\e  Vmied  States^  to  chapters 
J^  -Jr*  ?i.€7^i*i-viaMric.    Attainments  various,  according  to 


4-  r-TTT.Tj-,  ^zLc«»r  the  care  of  Mr.  Knadsen. 

i-  I  :>  *  I*:ii-T^J-  i:i  ilanhew,  alout  twenty-five  chapters. 

THE  fflGH  CLASS. 
I.  Names. 

S-TT-.T  r^'ririoi.  Junior  Division. 

.V-'«f*.  Males, 

Walter  W.  Angus,  John  W.  Chandler, 

Wo.  I*.  Marrr  Brig,  Prank  C.  Hertwick, 

Janie?  E.  McPherson  Coffin,       Daniel  P.  Marcy, 
Zenas  Garrabrandt,  Edwin  Southwick. 

Zachaiiah  McCoy, 
Henry  C.  Rider, 
Thomas  JeflFerson  Trist, 
James  S.  Wells. 
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Females.  Females. 

Lucinda  E.  Hills.  Lucy  Gilbert, 

Charlotte  Conklin, 
Sarah  Augusta  Eastman. 
Senior  division, . . . .'  Males^  8       Femalesj  1         Total^  9 
Junior  division, ... .      "4  «        3  "       7 

Total  members  of  the  class, 16 

Taught  by  Isaac  Lewis  Feet. 

But  three  individuals  entered  the  class  during  the  second  year 
ofits  existence,  and  of  these,  two  left  at  the  close  of  their  first 
year,  while  the  third  has  been  employed  during  the  latter  half 
oftheye^uras  a  monitor  in  one  of  the  younger  classes;  conse- 
quently there  is  no  middle  division. 

n.  Standing — Eight  and  Ten  Years. 

This  represents  the  intellectual  condition  of  those  who  have 
been  members  of  the  class  one  and  three  years,  respectively,  as 
compared  with  the  other  pupils  of  the  institution.  They  have 
not  all,  however,  been  that  length  of  time  under  instruction, 
some  having  passed  through  the  intermediate  steps  so  rapidly  as 
to  enable  them  to  enter  the  class  within  a  shorter  period. 

m.  Studies. 

1.  History  and  Geography  of  the  diflfereut  countries  of  Europe, 
Africa,  and  a  portion  of  Asia.  Goodrich's  Comprehensive  Geo- 
graphy and  History  has  been 'used  as  a  text  book  in  connection 
with  other  works  and  with  lectures;  and  each  of  the  class  has 
been  required  to  write,  in  the  presence  of  the  instructor,  an  ab- 
stract of  the  information  so  obtained. 

2.  Rhetoric.  This  branch  has  been  taught  in  a  course  of  lec- 
tures, in  which  particular  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  figures 
of  speech,  with  a  view  to  cultivate  beauty  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression. Instruction  has  been  constantly  accompanied  by  prac- 
tical exercises;  and  illustrations  of  the  varieties  of  prose  writing 
have  been  required  in  the  torm  of  extended  compositions. 
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One  member  of  the  division  has  also  completed  and  reviewed 
Bourdon's  Algebra. 

8.  Theoretic  Geometry — Euclid.  Sook  1.  Definitions  and  pro- 
positions, with  one  member  of  the  class. 

9.  Current  events. — The  tapies  of  the  day  have  been  given  in 
familiar  lectures,  in  connection  with  maps,  enabling  the  class  to 
keep  pace  with  the  history  of  the  tltncs. 

10.  The  Bible. — ^A  number  of  the  Psalms,  and  those  portions 
of  the  gospels  containing  the  instructions  of  our  Savior,  have 
been  made  the  subjects  of  lectures  by  the  instructor,  and  the 
class  have  been  required  to  write  out  the  reflections  naturally 
suggested  to  their  minds. 

11.  Perspective  Ornamental  and  Archiiectwfal  Diamngy  with 
Professor  Knudsen. 


REPORT 

On  the  Annual  Examination,  July^  1855.     Sabmitted 
by  Mr.  Hedges. 


The  committee  appointed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Diieo^ 
tors  of  the  New- York  Institution  for  the  Instmction  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  held  on  the  12th  day  of  June,  to  conduct  the  amin&l 
examination  of  the  Institution  under  their  charge,  beg  leave  to 
present  the  following 

REPORT. 

The  committee  dischai^ed  the  duty  assigned  to  them  on  the 
10th  day  of  July,  inst.;  and  the  two  following  days,  haying  the 
assistance,  during  part  of  the  time,  of  Rev.  Dr.  Prime,  of  the 
New-York  Observer,  Professor  Loomis,  ot  the  University  of  New- 
York,  and  Professor  Gibbs,  of  the  Free  Academy,  to  whom  the 
committee  would  tender  their  grateful  acknowledgments,  for 
the  efficimt  aid  they  rendered  in  the  performance  of  the  duty  to 
which  the  committee  were  appointed;  a  duty  arduous  yet  pleas- 
ing9  and  In  no  small  degree  gratifying  to  those  whose  participa- 
tion in  it  rendered  them  better  qualified  to  understand  the  natuie 
of  the  benefits  conferred  upon  the  deaf  and  dumb  through  the 
ministrations  of  the  Institution,  as  well  as  more  fully  able  to 
appreciate,  in  all  its  extent,  the  sacrifices  and  self-forgetting  ex- 
ertions of  the  president,  instructors,  and  others,  upon  whom 
devolve  the  labor  and  responsibility  of  rendering  the  Institution 
ultimately  useful  to  those  for  whom  it  was  designed.  And  in 
this  connection,  it  is  a  most  gratifying  privilege  to  the  committee 
to  be  able  to  bear  witness  to  the  devotion  and  efficiency  of  the 
board  of  instructors. 

Those  alone  who  have  walked  foot-sore  and  wearily  in  the 
teacher's  path,  can  fully  understand  the  trials  and  difficulties 
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bj  which  it  is  snrioanded.  Only  those  who  have  labored  in  his 
vocation,  can  realize  how  much  of  self-denial,  of  patience,  and 
of  love  to  his  fellow  men,  is  requisite  in  order  to  succeed  as  a 
teacher.  Let  no  one  expect  success  in  this  pursuit  whose  heart 
is  not  in  it.  Let  no  one  seek  the,  employment,  who  bears  not 
with  him  a  deep  sense  of  its  importance,  and  of  his  responsi- 
bility, not  only  to  his  fellow  men,  but  principally  to  that  Seing 
who  created  the  immortal  minds  which  are  to  take  from  him  an 
impress  for  an  eternity  of  good  or  of  evil. 

The  teacher's  calling  is  one  peculiarly  adapted  to  bring  into 
play  the  qualities  of  the  man,  and  exhibit  the  passive  as  well  as 
the  more  active  phases  of  his  character.  In  no  pursuit  is  the 
possession  of  an  ever-during  patience  more  imperiously  requir- 
ed, or  active  perseverance  so  necessary.  Those  only  who  have 
labored  to  lead  the  minds  of  the  young,  step  by  step,  to  an  eleva- 
tion from  which  they  can  look  abroad  upon  a  wider  intellectual 
horizon,  can  conceive  with  what  unwearied  patience  the  teacher 
must  often  labor  with  the  duller  minds  of  his  charge,  forced  to 
go  over  and  over  again  the  already  beaten  path,  never  evincing 
discouragement,  however  discouraging  may  be  his  surroundings, 
while  he  ever  meets  a  failure  with  the  cheerfully  spoken  word 
of  encouragement. 

But  the  most  tireless  patience,  combined  with  the  most  ener- 
getic perseverance  will  accomplish  comparatively  little,  unless 
the  teacher  possesses  the  ability  of  readily  adapting  himself  to 
the  diversities  of  mind  among  his  pupils.  It  is  not  sufficient 
that  he  has  the  "will"  to  interest  and  carry  forward  the  young 
minds  committed  to  his  care,  he  must  also  possess  tact  to  devise 
the  "means,"  and  to  adapt  his  process  to  the  innumerable  varie- 
ties of  character  and  disposition  in  his  pupils.  Not  more  vary- 
ing will  he  find  the  countenances  and  expressions  of  the  young 
than  their  temperaments,  and  he  will  err  who  thinks  not  to 
shape  his  measures  to  suit  the  soil  he  is  to  cultivate. 

Education  is  but  the  drawing  forth  the  inherent,  physical, 
mental  and  moral  powers  of  the  man.  The  teacher  is  not  re- 
quired to  create,  but  merely  to  afford  aid  and  guidance  to  the 
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streamkt,  until  it  acquires,  from  constant  accessions  by  the  way, 
sufficient  force  to  overcome  or  push  aside  the  obstlicles  in  its 
course.    The  teacher's  responsibility  cannot  be  overrated,  for  to 
him  n  committed  the  task  of  developing  the  seeds  of  good  plant- 
ed in  every  soul,  and  of  repressing  the  evil  that  would  spring 
from  the  rank  soil  of  man's  nature.    It  is  impossible  that  he 
should  not  leave  something  of  an  impress  of  his  ottu  character 
upon  the  wax-like  minds  subjected  to  his  influence.    By  the 
light  thrown  by  revelation  upon  man's  eternal  destiny,  we  know 
that  the  strongest  impressions  for  good  or  for  evil  are  given  da- 
ring the  period  when  he  is  usually  most  under  the  teacher's  in- 
fluence.   That  the  teacher  may  operate  most  effectively  upon 
the  immaterial  essences  of  being,  which  are  to  him  what  the 
marble  is  to  the  sculptor,  or  the  canvas  to  the  painter,  it  is 
essential  that  he  fully  understand  the  modes  of  operation  of  the 
immaterial  part  of  his  own  existence — ^his  own  mind.     In  otha 
words,  the  teacher  should  be  a  philosopher — ^he  should  under- 
stand the  principles  that  underlie  the  structure  of  mind.    A 
careful  observer  of  his  own  mental  constitution,  he  will  be  the 
better  qualified  to  understand,  and  consequently  to  influence  the 
manifestations  of  intellect,  and  the  springs  of  moral  action  in 
others.    We  have  compared  the  minds  upon  which  the  teachei 
is  called  to  work,  to  the  marble  from  which  the  sculptor  produ- 
ces the  beautiful  creations  of  his  genius,  or  to  the  canvas  upon 
which  the  painter  shadows  the  glorious  images  of  beauty  and 
sublimity  reposing  in  his  own  soul ;  but  the  likening  must  not 
be  taken  too  literally,  for  strictly,  there  can  be  no  comparison 
between  the  material  substances  that  aflbrd  employment  to  artis- 
tic skill  in  the  production  ol  objects  of  taste,  luxury  or  conve- 
nience, and  the  moral  and  intellectual  constitution  of  man,  which 
is  the  object  of  the  teacher's  labor,  any  more  than  there  can  be 
between  mind  and  matter,  or  body  and  soul. 

Every  workman  has  a  perfect  command  over  his  tools  and  the 
material  upon  which  they  are  used,  in  proportion  to  his  skill. 
The  marble  is  entirely  passive  to  the  chisel  of  the  sculptor, 
affording  no  further  opposition  to  his  design  than  that  found 
in  the  inertia  of  matter    the  oauvas^  offers  no  resistance  to  the 
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reception  <A  any  scene  the  artist  may  wisli  to  produce;  the  plas- 
tic clay  upon  the  wheel  of  the  potter  takes  whatever  shape  it 
may  suit  his  fancy  to  bestow  upon  it;  and  the  brick  and  mortar 
of  the  builder  assume  either  the  form  of  the  massive  column  or 
the  gracefully  springing  arch,  as  the  architect  may  determine; 
and  so  of  a  man's  own  intellectual  powers,  they  are  subject  to 
his  will,  he  commands  their  services,  and  be  they  required  to 
measure  the  4istance  of  the  sua  or  decide  upon  the  grammatical 
construction  of  a  sentence,  they  equally  yield  obedience  to  the 
behest.  But  with  the  teacher,  the  case  is  differrat  He  may 
indeed  be  perfectly  master  of  his  tools,  for  they  are  his  own  mo- 
ral and  intellectual  powers,  but  these  are  brought  to  act,  not 
upon  abstract  principles  or  material  substances,  but  upon  the 
volition  of  odiers,  and  instead  of  the  passiveness  of  the  marble 
or  the  plasticity  of  the  clay,  the  teacher  is  met  by  an  indepen- 
dent will,  if  not  an  active  resistance,  and,  as  a  consequence,  his 
influence  and  success  depend  upon  his  obtaining  and  retaining  the 
ascendancy  of  his  own  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  over  those 
of  his  pupils.  Hence  it  is  that  persons  of  well  balanced  moral 
character,  and  well  trained  intellects,  are  usually  so  much  more 
successful  as  teachers,  than  others  of  equal  or  greater  learning, 
but  of  less  strength  of  character,  and  less  perfectly  trained  minds. 

Hitherto  we  have  regarded  the  teacher  only  as  employed  in 
the  development  of  the  minds  of  those  blessed  with  all  their 
senses.  We  have  touched  upon  the  difficulties  under  which  he 
labors,  and  hinted  at  some  of  the  qualifications  he  ought  to 
possess  with  regard  to  no  particular  class  to  be  benefited  by  his 
labors.  The  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  however,  has  pecu- 
liar difficulties  to  encounter,  difficulties  that  must  be  felt  in 
order  to  be  appreciated.  In  the  first  place,  a  large  number  of 
those  committed  to  his  care  are  essentially  inferior  mentally, 
morally  and  physically  to  the  average  of  their  fellow  men,  and 
there  seems  to  be  something  in  their  misfortune  that  incapaci- 
tates them  from  viewing  things  from  the  same  point  with  their 
more  favored  fellow  men.  Again,  one  of  the  most  important 
avenues  to  the  soul  is  closed  against  the  teacher;  he  can  only 
address  himself  to  the  eye,  the  soul  cannot  be  stirred  by  any- 
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fhing  in  the  world  of  sounds  and  the  mind  remains  forever  des- 
titute of  the  multitiidinous  ideas  that  should  come  through  the 
sense  of  hearing.    In  addition  to  all  this,  the  deaf  and  damb 
have  no  language,  or  any  idea  of  language,  and  consequently  the 
primary  object  the  teacher  must  have  in  view  is  to  give  such  a 
command  of  written  language  as  to  enable  them  to  express  thdr 
ideas  with  ease  and  perspicuity,  and  to  open  to  them  the  stores 
of  knowledge  and  enjoyment  that  are  to  be  found  in  books.    In 
order  to  accomplish  this  great  undertaking,  the  teacher  must 
first  establish  a  means  of  communication  with  the  minds  of  his 
pupils,  independently  of  written  language,  a  language  of  signs 
addressed  to  the  eye.    There  are^  however,  many  ideas  which 
can  only  be  conveyed  through  the  medhim  of  written  language, 
and  as  a  consequence  the  process  of  instruction  must  be  strictly 
inductive,  each  point  gained  being  nsade  a  foundatkm  for  the 
next  step,  till  at  last  the  culmination  has  been  reached  where 
the  higher  and  more  abstract  ideas  may  be  alike  apprehended 
and  expressed.    The  pupil  has,  moreover,  during  the  earlier 
periods  of  Instruction,  no  grammar  or  dictionary  from  which  he 
can  derive  assistance,  and  must  therefore  necessarily  rely  entire- 
ly upon  the  instructor,  who  is  taught  to  be  on  his  guard  against 
going  too  fast  or  superficially  over  the  ground.    Formerly  each 
teacher  was  compelled  to  work  out  a  system  for  his  own  direc- 
tion, from  his  own  observation  and  experience  alone,  and  as  ex- 
perience could  only  come  from  long  years  of  effort,  his  progress 
was  slow,  and  he  might  well  despair  of  making  even  tolerable 
advances  towards  the  goal  of  his  hopes.    But  a  brighter  day 
dawned  upon  the  teacher  engaged  in  the  sphere  of  deaf  mute  in- 
8 traction,  when  he  who  now  occupies  the  position  of  president 
of  this  institution  first  embodied  in  a  permanent  form  the  results 
of  years  of  study  and  experience  in  deaf  mute  instruction,  in  the 
course  of  a  life  devoted  to  the  elevation,  physical,  moral  and  in- 
tellectual, of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in  whose  service  his  head  has 
already  become  covered  with  the  silver  hue  of  age. 

The  course  of  instruction  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  which  he  has 
prepared,  has  materially  lightened  the  labors  of  the  teacher,  be- 
^Mes  affording  a  safe  guide  to  him  who,  making  his  first  essay  ia 
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this  branch  of  benevolent  effort,  feels  the  want  of  experience, 
while  the  system  and  uniformity  which  he  has  through  this  and 
other  means  introduced  into  the  processes  of  the  schoolroom, 
ha?e  exercised  a  most  favorable  effect  upon  the  attainments  of 
the  great  m^ority  of  the  pupils. 

After  language,  the  teacher's  object  must  be  to  furnish  the 
pupil  with  a  knowledge  of  the  common  sciences,  such  as  geogra- 
phy, history,  astronomy  and  arithmetic,  that  will  not  only  place 
him  on  a  footing  of  comparative  equality  with  the  average  of  the 
community  of  which  he  is  a  member,  but  will  also  enable  him 
to  make  fkrther  advances  by  his  own  efforts  when  he  has  ceased 
to  be  a  pupiL  Sut  the  thli-d,  and  by  far  the  most  important 
object,  is  to  lead  him  to  a  comprehension  of  the  relation  which 
he  holds  to  the  universe  and  the  universal  Sovereign,  and  to 
teach  him  the  great  end  of  life  which  is  to  prepare  for  another 
life  in  a  more  perfect  state  of  existence. 

With  what  degree  of  success  efforts  for  the  accomplishment  of 
these  objects  have  been  attended  with  the  average  of  ourpupilsi 
it  is  the  principal  use  of  an  annual  examination  to  ascertain,  and 
accordingly  we  herewith  present  a  report  of  the  examination  of 
the  different  classes,  which  will  exhibit  the  amount  of  attain- 
ments actually  made  during  the  ordinary  period  of  seven  years. 

CLASSIFICATION  OP  THE  PUPILS. 
The  pupils  are  divided  into  fifteen  classes,  of  which  there 
were  two  of  one  year's  standing,  three  of  two  years',  two  of  three 
years',  two  of  four  years',  two  of  five  years',  two  of  six  years',  one 
of  seven  years',  and  the  high  class,  composed  of  pupils  who, 
having  completed  the  usual  course  of  seven  years,  have  the 
privilege  of  remaining  three  years  longer. 

In  the  classification  of  the  pupils  at  the  commencement  of  the 
term,  it  had  been  found  convenient  to  disband  the  juvenile  class, 
and  distribute  its  members  among  the  classes  of  one  and  two 
year's  standing,  while  one  or  two  of  them  had  only  been  pre- 
pared to  start  with  the  entering  class  on  advantageous  terms. 
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CLASSES  or  ONE  YEAR'S  STANDING. 

Of  the  two  classes  which  had  been  one  jear  under  instruction, 
namely,  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth,  one  was  composed  en- 
tirely of  boys,  and  the  other  of  girls,  associated  with  six  little 
boys,  comprising  in  both  28  boys  and  12  girls,  or  40  pupils 
in  alL 

The  first  of  these  was  under  the  care  of  a  gentleman,  and  the 
other  of  a  lady,  both  of  whom  evidently  took  much  interest  in 
the  work  of  developing  the  minds  which  had  so  recently  been 
in  a  worse  than  chaotic  state,  unacquainted  with  the  veriest 
rudiments,  not  only  of  knowledge  but  of  language.  Their  pupils 
had  gone  over  about  one  hundred  and  five  lessons  in  the  ele- 
mentary part  of  the  course  of  instruction,  with  four  sections  of 
the  "  Scripture  lessons,"  and  they  displayed  a  good  degree  of 
facility  in  enumeration  by  figures  and  words,  while  in  drawing 
and  penmanship  they  had  made  a  creditable  beginning. 

Their  knowledge  of  the  English  language  embraced  a  conside- 
rable vocabulary,  including  the  names  of  visible  objects,  the  in- 
definite article  a  or  an,  the  adjectives  in  most  common  use,  verbs 
expressing  ordinary  actions,  the  substantive  verb  and  some  ad- 
verbs of  time;  the  inflections  of  nouns  in  the  singular  and  plu- 
ral numbers,  the  imperative  mood  so  far  as  it  is  used  to  give 
simple  directions,  the  two  forms  of  the  present  Indicative,  and 
the  inversion  and  variation  of  these  last,  required  to  express 
interrogation  and  negation.  All  these  elements  and  forms  of 
speech  had  been  taught  in  connection  with  illustrative  sentences, 
and  the  pupils  had  been  enabled  to  express  their  own  ideas  in 
the  simple  phraseology  which  lies  within  the  compass  of  the 
limits  already  named. 

As  one  of  the  exercises  in  one  of  these  classes,  the  committer 
requested  the  teacher  to  make  the  sign  for  the  word  apple.  No 
sooner  was  it  done  than  they  all  wrote  it  upon  the  »lates  with 
great  rapidity.  They  then  asked  him  to  direct  his  class  to 
qualify  it  with  two  adjectives  of  their  own  selection.  The  re- 
sponses were  various,  but  the  following  will  serve  as  samples : 

"A  good  red  apple." 

*.t  yellow  apple.'' 
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Your  committee  also  held  quite  a  conversation  with  them,  re- 
questing the  teacher  to  ask  them  such  questions  as  ^^what  is  your 
namet"  " how  old  are  you?"  "where  do  you  reside  1"  and  th« 
like,  to  all  of  which  they  promptly  returned  correct  answers  in 
writing. 

In  reply  to  some  questions  on  the  first  portion  of  the  scripture 
lessons  concerning  the  nature  and  character  of  the  Deity,  such 
as  "What  i^  Godi"  "Where  is  Godi"  "Can  we  see  God?"  they 
wrote  answers,  of  which  the  following  were  among  those  copied 
from  the  slates,  "God  is  a  spirit,"  "God  is  in  Idteaven  and  every* 
where,"  "We  cannot  see  God." 

The  examination  of  these  classes  excited  in  the  minds  of  your 
committee  the  liveliest  emotions  of  pleasure.  These  pupils  had 
been  fairly  started  on  the  road  to  knowledge,  a  solid  foundation 
had  been  laid  for  the  superstructure  that  was  yet  to  be  built, 
and  a  new  source  of  gratification  was  foreshadowed  in  the  exami- 
nation of  the  classes  of  successively  higher  attainments,  which 
would  indicate  the  advances  that  these  infantile  minds  were 
yet  to  make  in  subsequent  years  of  instruction. 

CLASSES  OP  TWO  YEABS  STANDING. 

Tlie  Ihree  classes  two  years  under  instruction,  designated  as 
the  tenth,  eleventh  and  twelfth,  had  been  under  the  care  of  deaf- 
mute  teachers,  two  ladies  and  one  gentleman,  who  had  them- 
selves received  their  education  in  the  Institution.  One  of  these 
classes  was  composed  entirely  of  boys,  another  of  girls,  and  the 
third  of  pupils  of  both  sexes,  numbering  25  girls  and  30  boys, 
or  55  in  all.  Two  of  these  classes  had  finished  and  thoroughly 
reviewed  the  elementary  or  first  volume  of  the  "Course  of  In- 
struction," and  their  knowledge  of  alphabetic  discourse  embraced 
in  addition  to  t^iat  of  the  classes  of  one  year's  standing,  the  in* 
flections  of  verbs  in  the  perfect,  future  and  preterite  tenses,  both 
active  and  passive,  the  auxiliary  verbs,  may,  can,  must,  &c.,  the 
distinctions  between  regular  and  irregular  verbs,  the  impersenal 
verbs,  it  rains ,  ii  snows^  it  hails ^  it  thunders^  it  lightens^  and  the 
like,  the  differeace  between  such  verbs  as  stt  and  look^  hear  and 
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listen^  feel  and  touchy  the  use  of  simple  cozmectlyes  and  disjuno- 
lives  such  as  and,  hut^  or,  nor,  Ma/,  prepositions,  the  personal  pro- 
nouns in  the  nominative,  objective  and  possessive  cases,  the  de- 
monstrative pronouns  this  and  that^  in  the  singular  and  plural, 
the  interrogatives  trAo,  what^  vohich^  and  a  number  of  adjective 
pronouns,  and  a  considerable  vocabularly,  beautifully  classified, 
of  all  the  words  embraced  in  the  book.  It  is  impossible  to  speak 
in  too  high  terms  of  the  progressive  method  in  which  the  use  of 
all  these  different  parts  of  speech  have  been  introduced  into  this 
elementary  book.  It  is  not  a  grammar,  according  to  the  ordi- 
nary acceptation  of  the  term,  but  each  new  form  is  introduced 
with  a  \  ariety  of  examples  in  just  the  place  where  the  pupil 
requires  it,  leading  him  insensibly  to  himself  through  the  intri- 
cacies of  the,  to  him,  hitherto  unknown  tongue,  while  the  fre- 
frequent  recapitulatory  exercises  and  reading  lessons,  excluding 
every  thing  which  the  pupil  has  not  already  learned,  furnish  him 
with  elevated  stand  points,  whence  he  can  survey  the  path  ho 
has  trod.  He  thus  learns  grammar  practically  at  the  same  time 
that  he  learns  language  familiarly,  and  is  alike  relieved  of  the 
abstrusities  of  philosophy,  and  of  the  uncertainties  of  an  un- 
methodical system. 

Among  some  of  the  exercises  on  verbs  performed  by  the  pupils, 
was  one  which  was  calculated  to  bring  out  their  independent 
efforts,  and  which  was  particularly  pleasing.  Several  verbs 
were  given  out,  and  they  were  required  to  incorporate  them  in 
original  sentences,  of  which  the  following,  on  the  verbs  sit  and 
/ove,  are  examples : 

*•  These  three  gentlemen  are  sitting  in  the  arm  chairs.'* 

"  A  hen  loves  her  chickens." 

**  A  good  girl  loves  her  mother.'' 

"  I  must  love  God." 

On  the  impersonal  verb  it  rains^  they  wrote  a  variety  of  simple 
sentences,  such  as  the  following  : 

<«  It  rained  last  Saturday." 

"  It  does  not  rain  now." 

"  It  rains  often  in  spring." 
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The  following  narrative  written  by  one  of  these  pupils  is 
rather  an  amosing  effort  at  independent  eomposition.  It  Is  quite 
remarkable  for  its  paiticularity  of -statements 

"  Some  years^  ago,  a  boy  went  into  the  woods.  He  was  walk- 
ing through  the  woodis.  He  saw  a  ferocious  wolf  coming  to  him. 
He  climbed  up  a  tree  and  stood  on  a  limb.  He  took  his  box  of 
€naff  out  of  his  pocket.  He  took  the  snuff  out  0£  the  box.  He 
threw  the  snuff,  and  it  fell  in  the  wolf's  eyes.  He  climbed 
down  the  tree.  .  He  ran  home  4ind  told  his  fatlier.  His  father 
ran  to  the  woods.  He  struck  the  wolf  with  a  large  club.  The 
wolf  died  in  a  few  minutes.  He  ran  home  and  took  his  wagon 
out  of  his  stable.  Then  he  took  his  horses.  The  horses  were 
harnessed  and  hitched  to  the  wagon.  He  rode  to  the  woods  in 
the  wagon.  He  jumped  on  the  ground.  He  took  the  wolf  and 
put  her  in  the  wagon.  He  returned  home,  and  threw  her  on 
the  ground.  He  cut  off  her  sldn.  He  sold  the  skin  for  five 
dollars." 

The  following  description  of  an  ox,  will  still  farther  illustrate 
their  ability  to  use  language: 

^^  The  ox  is  a  domestic  animal.  He  has  four  legs  and  cloven 
hoofs.  He  has  a  long  tail.  He  is  covered  with  hair.  He  ia 
very  useful  and  strong.  He  works  tor  a  man.  He  eats  grass, 
hay,  meal,  and  cornstalks.  His  meat  is  good  to  eat.  He  does 
not  give  us  milk.  He  draws  carts,  wagons,  plows,  harrows,  and 
«leds.  He  does  not  draw  coaches,  gigs,  &c.  He  is  fond  of 
drinking  water.    He  lies  down  «nd  sleeps  at  night." 

In  the  Scripture  lessons,  they  had  progressed  as  far  as  the 
seventh  section  in  the  second  part,  thus  learning  successively  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  of  the  Creation,  of  the  extent  and 
wondrousness  of  God's  works,  and  particular  accounts  of  Adam 
and  Eve,  of  Cain  and  Abel,  of  the  flood,  of  Abraham  and  Isaac, 
of  Lot,  of  Rebekah,  and  of  Jacob. 

This  volume  of  Scripture  lessons  is  written  in  short .  simple 
Mutences  which  are  yet  models  of  harmony.  In  the  first  part 
the  principles  of  contrast  and  induction  are  most  happily  em- 
ployed in  developing  the  ideas  of  the  nature,  attributes  and 
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works  of  God,  and  of  the  two-fold  nature  of  man;  wliile  in  the 
second  part,  the  Scripture  histories  of  both  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  are  presented  in  a  condensed  but  attractive  formi  in 
trhich  no  material  point  is  omitted. 

The  pupils  were  quite  thoroughly  examined  in  what  fhey  had 
studied  in  this  book^  and,  by  their  intelligent  answers  and  their 
promptness,  gave  the  most  satisfactory  evidences  of  faithful 
instruction. 

In  Arithmetic,  they  were  able  to  enumerate  in  figures  and 
words  from  unity  to  one  thousand,  and  to  perform,  with  much 
facility,  simple  exercises  in  addition,  subtraction,  and  multipli- 
cation. 

In  Drawing,  in  which  they  had  been  instructed  in  common 
with  all  the  pupils  of  the  institution,  they  had  made  consider- 
able progress,  and  their  penmanship  was  really  beautiful. 

CLASSES  OF  THREE  TEARS'  STANDING. 

Of  the  two  classes  which  had  been  three  years  under  instruo- 
tion,  namely  the  eighth  and  ninth,  the  one  was  composed  entirely 
of  boys,  17  in  number,  under  the  charge  of  a  deaf  mute  gentle- 
man; and  the  other  of  girls,  20  in  number,  under  the  charge  of 
a  deaf  mute  lady;,  both  teachers  being  graduates  of  the  Institu- 
tion. 

Their  pupils  had  finished  the  elementary  book,  and  had 
thoroughly  gone  over  from  57  to  65  pages  of  part  III  of  Dr, 
Peet's  "  Course  of  Instruction" — a  work  which  is  used  inter- 
changeably with  part  II,  according  as  the  necessities  of  the  pu- 
pils require  it.  Neither  of  these  volumes  is  written  upon  the 
strictly  inductive  system  which  characterises  the  elementary 
book,  the  great  object  of  the  third  part  being  to  give  a  know- 
ledge of  connected  language  applied  to  subjects  with  which  the 
puil  is  already  familiar,  or  which  may  be  made  most  familiar  on 
account  of  their  association  with  what  he  already  knows.  This 
is  a  most  important  consideration,  as  it  enables  him  to  appvoxi- 
nate  to  the  method  in  which  hearing  children  learn  language, 
with  this  important  distinction,  founded  upon  the  actual  differ- 
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ence  of  intellectual  condition  which  exists  between  those  who 
have  acquired  language  thiongh  the  ear  and  those  to  whom  this 
avenue  of  knowledge  has  been  for  ever  closed;  to  wit,  that  th« 
minds  of  the  latter  have  been,  Irom  the  necessity  of  the  case, 
previoiisly  familiarized  with  the  principles  which  enter  into  th« 
new  lessons  which  they  are  studying,  while  their  advance  con- 
sists in  acquiring  new  words  and  new  idiomatic  expressions. 
Accordingly,  we  And  that  a  large  portion  of  this  third  part  is 
devoted  to  the  history  of  man,  consideredas  an  individual,  and 
treats  of  him  under  the  different  heads  of  infancy,  childhood, 
youth,  manhood,  and  old  age,  depicting  the  various  scenes  inci- 
dent to  each  of  these  conditions  of  the  human  being,  and  giving 
that  phraseology  which  the  deaf  mute  has  so  much  need  of  in 
speaking  of  home,  for  when  he  was  a  dweller  within  its  sacred 
precincts,  all  was  a  blank  to  him,  and  household  words  never 
thrilled  the  chords  of  his  soul. 

On  the  same  principle,  a  still  larger  portion  is  devoted  to  tho 
history  of  animals,  beginning  with  those  of  the  domestic  kind, 
and  thence  proceeding  till  the  pupil  has  learned  all  of  zoology 
he  will  have  occasion  to  know. 

This  book,  according  to  Ae  preface,  was  originally  intended 
to  follow  the  first  part,  and  thus  to  complete  the  course,  and, 
consequently,  between  the  history  of  man  and  the  history  of  ani- 
mals, is  inserted  a  chapter  on  comparison  of  ac^ectives,  in  which 
this  portion  of  grammar  is  treated  in  a  manner  peculiarly  ad- 
apted to  the  class  of  minds  for  which  it  is  intended;  while  the 
work  concludes  with  a  development  of  the  verb,  so  minute  and 
comprehensive  as  to  leave  the  pupil,  who  has  studied  it  faith- 
folly,  fully  master  of  the  subject,  and  with  a  chapter  on  each 
month  of  the  year  illustrative  of  the  principles  just  taught. 
Apart  from  its  grammatical  portions,  this  volume  is  exceedingly 
interesting  and  instructive  as  a  reading  book,  and  could,  as  such, 
be  introduced  with  great  profit  into  schools  designed  for  those 
who  hear  and  speak.  It  is  beautifully  illustrated  with  numer- 
ons  cuts.  Between  this  book  and  the  first  part,  it  is  usual  for 
the  classes  to  take  the  second  part,  which,  though  written  sub- 
sequently to  the  third,  was  designed  to  be  a  continuation  of  the 
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first.  As,  however,  in  order  to  leave  nothing  wanting  to  flie 
completeness  of  the  course,  the  second  part  contained  some  mat- 
ters'which  are,  in  some  cases,  too  difficult  for  those  who  have 
just  completed  the  first  part,  the  present  classes  of  the  third 
year  have  taken  up  the  third  part  and  learned  the  history  of 
man,  the  chapter  on  comparisons,  and  the  portion  of  the  history 
of  animals,  with  a  view  to  return  to  the  second  part  during  the 
succeeding  year. 

The  examination  of  these  classes,  though  brief,  was  sufficient 
to  show  that  they  had  been  faithfully  taught,  and  were  not  infe- 
rior to  the  other  classes  in  the  comparative  progress  they  had 
made.  To  test  their  familiarity  with  the  comparison  of  adjec- 
tives, the  committee  gave  them  the  phrase  ^^  as  tall  as,"  to  incor- 
porate into  a  sentence  of  their  own.  The.  following  is  a  speci- 
men: 

^<  I  think  that  Miss  Maria  Bush  is  as  tall  as  Miss  Thorn." 

The  question  "  Which  is  the  tallest  girl  in  this  class  1"  being 
asked,  they  all,  in  accordance  with  fact,  replied,  ^^  Miss  Maria 
Bush  is  the  tallest  girl." 

Among  other  exercises,  they'were  requested  to  write  sentences 
upon  the  adverb  "  when,"  and  co2\junction  "  if,"  of  which  the 
following  are  samples : 

"  When  Gen.  Washington  was  young,  he  was  loved  and  re- 
spected by  his  whole  army." 

"  J/*  we  do  not  forgive  others,  God  will  not  forgive  us."  "  If 
a  good  gentleman  sees  an  old  woman  who  is  tired  of  walking,  he 
will  invite  her  to  get  into  his  carriage.  He  feels  a  pity  for  her." 

To  the  questions  asked  to  elicit  their  knowledge  of  scriptural 
truth,  their  replies  were  very  satisfactory.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  questions,  with  the  answers  returned : 

«  Who  wrote  the  Psalms  1"    "  David." 

"  Why  did  Christ  come  into  this  world  1"  "To  die  for  us 
that  we  might  be  saved." 
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«  What  if  Christ  had  not  died  for  us  1"  "  We  should  be  cast 
into  hell." 

In  arithmetic,  these  classes  were  familiar  wfth  the  principles 
of  addition,  subtraction,  and  multiplication,  and  a  portion  with 
division. 

Their  penmanship  indicated  a  correct  idea  of  form  and  pro- 
portion, and  was  quite  legible  and  graceful. 

In  drawing  they  had  made  decided  progress. 

The  following  fictitious  narrative,  written  by  one  of  these 
pupils,  shows  some  power  of  imagination,  as  well  as  ability  to 
use  connected  language : 

AN   IMAGINARY   STORY. 

Some  years  ago,  a  man  was  a  farmer,  who  was  very  wicked. 
He  often  earned  much  money,  but  he  ceased  to  worii^  because 
he  had  saved  money  enough,  and  he  had  married  his  wife  hap- 
pily, and  they  felt  contented  to  live  in  their  own  house.  But 
their  child  troubled  its  parents  by  tormenting  them,  and  its 
iather  was  very  angry  with  it,  and  whipped  it  with  a  red  rod, 
to  make  it  careful;  but  the  child  was  very  troublesome. 

But  the  bad  man  often  went  to  a  tavern,  and  often  spent  all 
his  time  in  drinking,  smoking,  and  talking  nonsense,  or  fighting, 
and  stayed  all  day.  The  keeper  told  him  to  go  into  the  bed, 
and  sleep  all  night.  When  it  was  morning,  he  awoke  up  and 
paid  the  master  for  the  board.  Again  he  went  into  a  neighbor's 
house,  and  the  farmer  happily  talked  with  the  master  to  become 
friends,  and  he  falsely  said,  his  wife  loved  to  be  cruel  to  her 
child,  and  he  told  him  that  he  wished  to  kill  his  wife  dreadfully. 

At  last,  the  farmer  with  the  master  returned  to  his  wife  at 
night.  While  his  wife  and  his  child  were  sleeping  in  his  bed 
room,  the  farmer  put  fire  under  the  house.  Soon  the  house  took 
fire,  and  the  farmer  and  the  master  ran  away.  But  his  little 
bull-dog  slept  under  the  ^^ed,  and  the  wife  felt  the  dog  crawling 
on  her  feet.  She  awoke  up  and  caught  her  child  and  jumped 
out  of  the  bed  and  tried  to  walk  down  stairs,  but  she  found  the 
stairs  were  all  on  fire. 
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She  was  much  frightened,  and  she  thonght  that  her  chUd 
would  he  lost,  and  she  threw  it  out  of  the  window,  and  dropped 
it  down  on  the  ground.  Soon  the  dog  jumped  down  to  keep 
alive,  and  then  the  woman  jumped,  and  she  was  glad  to  escape 
from  the  fire,  and  was  happy  to  find  her  child  alive.  The  house 
and  furniture  were  destroyed.  When  the  sun  rose  in  the  morn- 
ing the  woman  and  her  child  were  sorry  to  see  a  great  heap  of 
ashes  instead  of  the  comfortable  home,  but  she  praised  the  dog, 
and  treated  him  kindly  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  the  dog  and 
child  lived  together  very  aflTectionately  for  several  years. 

The  wife  hoped  her  husband  would  not  come  home.  Her  hus- 
band never  again  saw  her,  and  ran  to  England  and  asked  Mr. 
Heyer,  captain  of  a  ship  of  war,  to  become  sailor. 

Many  who  swear  were  at  sea,  and  the  ship  sailed  slowly,  and 
the  sailors  and  the  farmer  spoke  against  God,  and  swore  because 
the  water  was  calm;  but  when  Qod  caused  the  cloud  to  rise, 
and  it  thundered  and  lightened,  a  tempest  rose  in  the  sea.  The 
ship  was  wrecked  upon  an  iceberg,  and  broken  in  the  side  and 
sunk,  and  all  the  sailors  were  drowned.  They  were  very  fool- 
ish and  wicked. 

P.  M.  T. 

CLASSES  OP  FOUR  TEARS'  STANDING. 

Of  the  classes  four  years  under  instruction  there  were  two, 
namely,  the  sixth,  composed  entirely  of  boys,  under  the  charge 
of  a  liberally  educated  gentleman,  and  the  seventh,  consisting 
entirely  of  female  pupils,  which  was  taught  by  a  lady  who  has 
had  several  years'  experience  in  this  department  of  labor.  Of 
these,  the  girls  were  20  and  the  boys  21  in  number,  making  a 
total  of  41.  The  pupils  of  each  had  pursued  the  same  general 
course  of  study,  and  consequently,  the  exercises  gone  through 
with  by  the  committee  were  very  much  the  same  in  both.  Their 
studies  during  the  year  had  been  "Course  of  Instruction,"  part 
II,  finished,  and  seventy-nine  pages  of  part  III;  Arithmetic,  Com- 
position, Penmanship,  Drawing,  and  Scripture  Lessons  from  sec- 
tion 24,  part  II,  with  a  review  of  the  whole  book.  The  exami- 
nation in  all  the  branches  fiurnished  abundant  evidences  of  zeal 
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and  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  but  the  time  allowed 
to  the  examination  of  these  classes  was  necessarily  very  brief| 
and,  consequently,  the  attention  of  the  committee  was  princi- 
pally directed  to  their  knowledge  of  the  second  part  of  the 
"Course  of  Instruction."    This  volume,  when  properly  used,  is 
one  of  the  most  important  of  the  cpurse,  as  it  for  the  first  time 
introduces  the  pupil  to  the  names  of  those  objects  which  belong 
exclusively  to  the  intellectual  world.    These  are  denominated, 
in  this  book,  abstract  nouns,  and  the  pupil  is  gradually  shown 
how,  with  some  modifications,  they  express  the  essential  meaning 
of  adjectives,  adverbs  and  verbs  which  he  has  already  learned. 
The  mode  of  exemplifying  their  proper  use  in  sentences  is  very 
ingenious,  and  removes  what,  to  the  deaf  mute,  without  such 
aid,  is  ever  a  mountain  of  labor.    In  the  first  place,  it  is  shown, 
by  a  variety  of  examples  properly  classified,  that  their  gramma- 
tical relations  in  a  sentence  in  no  wise  differ  from  those  of  the 
names  of  common  objects;  for  instance,  that  they  are  governed 
by  the  possessives  of  nouns  and  pronouns;  that  they  take  ai-ti- 
cles  before  them,  and  are  connected  with  other  nouns  by  prepo- 
sitions; that  they  are  nominatives  to  verbs,  and  are  governed  by 
transitive  verbs  and  prepositions;  that  th^  are  represented  by 
the  pronouns  it  and  u'.iicA,  and  that  they  are  qualified  by  adjectives. 
Their  use  is  further  develoi)ed  by  showing  that,  when  placed 
after  a  common  noun  with  the  preposition  q/"  between,  they  are 
equivalent  to  adjectives,  the  phrase,  a  man  of  wisdom,  for  exam- 
ple, expressing  the  same  idea  as  a  wise  man ;  that  with  some 
prepositions  they  are  equivalent  to  adverbs,  just  as  the  phrase, 
writing  with  care  means  writing  carefully;  that  with  some  pre- 
positions they  form  phrases  of  comparison;  and  that  with  verbs 
and  prepositions  they  form  idiomatic  phrases,  often  equivalent 
to  verbs,  &c.    All  these  points  are  enlarged  and  illustrated  very 
fiilly  by  numerous  sentences,  and  the  various  idioms  to  which 
they  give  rise  are  so  classified  as  to  be  easily  retained  in  the 
memory.    This  treatise  on  abstract  nouns  occupies  a  central  po- 
sition of  the  book,  and  is  preceded  by  lessons  which  serve  to 
connect  the  first  part  with  the  third,  comprising  all  the  various 
forms  which  are  used  to  express  the  idea  of  time,  classified  ac- 
cording to  their  connection  with  the  tenses  of  the  verbs.    There 
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are  many  points  conveyed  herein  that  one  accustbmed  only  to 
the  instruction  of  the  hearing  would  never  dream  of  being  neces- 
sary to  be  treated  of  in  a  courseof  lessons  of  this  kind;  for  instance, 
that  the  preposition  at  is  used  before  the  hour  and  minute,  as  at 
8  0^ clock;  that  on  is  used  before  the  day,  as  on  the  first  day  of  the 
month,  on  Saturday,  &c. ;  that  in  is  used  before  the  month ,  year,  &c., 
as  in  July.  These  are  still  further  followed  by  lessons  on  ad- 
verbs of  place,  position,  motion,  manner,  and  the  like.  The 
subjunctive  mood  is  then  introduced,  the  various  uses  of  the 
relative  pronoun,  and  the  subject  of  interrogation,  and  change 
from  this  form  to  that  of  narrative.  The  lessons  on  abstract 
nouns  are  followed  by  a  further  development  of  the  use  of  the 
participles  and  the  infinitive,  by  a  chapter  on  the  derivation  of 
difierent  parts  of  speech  from  each  other,  and  an  admirable  in- 
troduction to  geography. 

In  the  remarks  which  have  been  made  concerning  the  "  Course 
of  Instruction,"  your  committee  have  been  prompted  by  the  de- 
sire that  the  Soard  should  not  be  unmindful  of  what  has  been 
accomplished,  not  only  for  this,  but  all  other  schools  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  by  the  president  of  the  institution  under  its 
charge,  and  that  while  they  remark  upon  the  progress  which 
has  been  made  by  the  respective  classes,  the  system  through 
which  this  progress  has  been  accomplished  should  be  pointed 
out  in  connection  with  the  labors  of  those  who  are  entrusted 
with  its  execution. 

It  has  obviously,  however,  been  impossible  to  give  a  complete 
analysis  of  this  work  within  the  limits  to  which  we  are  restrict- 
ed, and  we  have  been  able  only  to  give  an  outline  of  the  promi- 
nent features  as  they  have  presented  themselves  to  our  minds. 

In  the  examination  of  these  classes  on  the  abstract  nouns,  the 
words  "6catt/y"  and  ^htrengtV^  were  given  them  among  others  to 
incorporate  into  original  sentences.  The  following  will  serve  as 
examples  of  their  success  in  performing  this  exercise : 

*'The  rose  is  a  thing  of  beauty. ^^ 

"Esther  was  a  woman  of  remarkable  beauty. ^^ 

"Sampson  was  a  man  of  great  strength.^^ 
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They  were  also  examined  on  their  knowledge  of  the  use  of 
ooqjunctions  and  prepositions.  The  following  examples  were 
written  on  the  conjonetion  though^  the  first  showing  an  accurate 
conception  of  the  power  of  this  di^'oiictiye. 

^^J%ough  I  went  to  school  before  I  came  to  this  Institution,  I 
did  not  learn  to  write." 

The  succeeding  example  is  indicative  of  a  nice  sense  of  the 
proprieties  of  circumstance. 

"That  girl  wears  fine  clothes,  though  her  parents  are  poor." 

The  following,  however,  is  a  perfect  non-sequitur,  the  pre- 
sumption being  that  it  is  necessary  to  possess  horns  in  order  to 
draw  a  wagon. 

^^Thmgh  the  horse  can  draw  a  wagon  like  the  ox,  he  has  no 
horns." 

The  following  on  the  preposition  withy  is  of  interest  as  indica- 
ting that  the  author  was  not  altogether  ignorant  of  the  tricks  of 
trade: 

A  cunning  gentleman  was  making  a  pretty  gold  watch  mth  a 
little  silver  up  in  the  window  in  a  museum. 

A  number  of  questions  in  geography  as  introduced  in  the  sec- 
ond part  were  propounded  and  answered  with  pleasing  readiness 
and  exactness* 

The  ability  of  these  pupils  to  use  connected  language  will  best 
be  illustrated  by  the  following  composition  i 

CAPTAIN  SMrrH  AND  POCAHONTAS. 

Capt.  John  Smith  was  born  in  England.  He  was  a  brave  man. 
When  he  was  young,  he  left  his  home  and  traveled  through 
many  countries.  He  became  a  soldier  in  the  Austrian  army,  and 
fought  in  a  battle  with  the  Turks,  and  was  wounded.  Then  he 
was  captured  by  them.  However,  he  made  his  escape  and  re- 
turned home  to  England.    He  wished  to  see  his  home  again,  for 
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eyeiy  good  man  loves  his  home.  After  he  had  been  home  some- 
time, he  got  better  of  his  wounds  About  that  time  there  was 
an  English  squadron  going  to  America.  He  set  sail  in  one  of 
those  ships  to  Virginia.  Alter  he  was  there  sometime,  he  be- 
came captain  in  the  colony  of  Virginia. 

When  he  had  left  the  colony,  in  good  order  and  plenty  ot 
provisions  for  the  people,  he  and  his  companions  proceeded  up 
the  river  to  examine  the  country,  and  landed  near  where  Pow- 
hatan, the  great  and  powerful  Indian  chief,  lived.  Some  of 
the  Powhatan's  warriors,  who  were  watching  Smith  and  his 
men,  seized  them  and  lulled  part  of  them,  and  forced  them  to 
tell  where  their  comrades  were  or  die,  but  Smith  fought  bravely 
and  kept  the  Indians  away.  After  killing  three  of  them  and 
wounding  many  others,  they  dare  not  come  near  him,  but  as  he 
was  getting  away  from  them  he  sank  in  a  swamp  and  almost 
died  with  the  cold.  He  let  his  weapon  fall  and  the  Indians 
took  him  prisoner  and  killed  his  men. 

When  the  Indians  had  him  in  their  power,  he  took  a  compass 
from  his  pocket  and  amused  them  with  it.  The  Indians  were 
greatly  Interested  with  the  needle  but  could  not  touch  it 
They  thought  Captain  Smith  a  very  wise  and  learned  man. 
They  brought  him  before  Powhatan,  the  savage  king,  wh<»n  he 
found  seated  on  a  wooden  throne  with  his  two  daughters  sitting 
beside  him.  The  oldest  one,  whom  he  loved  dearly,  was  twelve 
years  of  age.  The  warriors  finally  left  it  to  Powhatan  what 
should  be  done  to  Captain  Smith.  Powhatan  concluded  to  put 
him  to  death  at  his  residence.  Two  stones  were  brought  and  laid 
before  the  chi  f,  and  two  savages  stood  with  uplifted  war  clubs. 
Smith  was  dragged  to  the  spot  and  his  head  placed  on  the  stones. 
Pocahontas,  a  young  Indian  girl,  rushed  forward  and  with  cries 
and  tears  begged  Powhatan,  her  £ither,  to  spare  his  life.  He 
refused,  and  she  then  ran  and  knelt  beside  the  victim  and  laid 
her  head  upon  his,  then  the  savages  relented  and  Smith  was 
saved. 

The  chief  sent  several  of  his  warriors  as  guides  with  Captain 
Smith  to  Jamestown.    The  chief  told  Smith  he  should  send  him 
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apresent  of  two  cannon  and  some  guns.  Smith  consented^.but  ' 
when  he  reached  Jamestown  with  his  Indian  guides,  he  did  not 
liice  to  giye  them  guns  or  cannon.  Smith  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  Indians  and  had  learned  much  of  their  ways.  He  took 
one  of  the  guns  and  fired  it.  The  Indians  were  much  frightened 
and  would  not  take  them.  Thej  were  afraid  the  guns  would 
kill  them  on  the  way.  Then  Captain  Smith  brought  some  of  his 
cannon,  but  they  were  so  heavy  that  the  Indians  could  not  carry 
them.  They  had  to  leave  them.  Then  Captain  Smith  gave 
them  money  and  trinkets  to  take  to  their  king.  They  took 
them  and  returned  home  to  their  chief  and  gave  him  the  trink- 
ets.   He  was  much  pleased  with  them. 

Captain  Smith  became  a  warm  friend  of  Powhatan,  and  by  his 
address  and  honorable  bearing,  won  his  affection  and  confidence. 
His  capture  was  the  means  of  establishing  the  colony.  During 
his  absence  there  had  been  disorder  and  misrule  in  the  colony, 
and  when  he  returned  to  Jamestown  he  found  only  a  few  persons 
remaining. 

Pocahontas  repeatedly  saved  the  life  of  Captain  Smith,  and 
the  earliest  English  settlement  from  destruction.  She  often 
crossed  the  forest  at  night  with  baskets  of  provisions  for  the 
English,  which  was  of  great  service  to  them  when  they  were 
out  of  provisions,  she  often  saved  them  from  starvation.  The 
Indians  made  a  plot  to  destroy  all  the  white  people  of  the  coun- 
try, and  they  knew  nothing  of  it.  One  dark  and  stormy  night, 
the  night  they  went  to  slaughter  all  the  white  people  in  James- 
town, Pocahontas  ran  through  the  forest  and  gave  notice  of  the 
hostile  designs  of  her  father  and  his  warriors.  At  length  an  ac- 
cidental explosion  of  gunpowder  so  injured  him,  that  no  medi- 
cal skill  there  could  cure  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  go  to 
England. 

Pocahontas  after  the  departure  of  Captain  Smith,  received 
baptism  under  the  name  of  Rebecca,  and  then  married  John 
Rolfe,  a  young  Englishman.  She  went  with  her  husband  to 
England,  where  special  attention  was  paid  to  her  by  the  Icing 
and  queen  at  the  instigation  of  Smith.    She  had  been  told  that 
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-^  jT-*  .  ~-^rrr^^  ::^  jii-iiiiiac  ±t^  iweir-pcient  of  Teibs, 
p._  ^  _— r:--::_z^  i  :zst  ::uz:Il:^  Sn^i^  ^^sirs>  Geography  as 
.-  ^  -^  -•—  -^-:  n^-  :_Lzir  n.*  TiJfci  5a2«s,  Soath  America 
jT^  2jr  ^-~>>-  2"  ^:i;  r?^  -in*  3  iJ"  rr:czi£  nilcs  ol  aridimetie, 

^--^     'i_z.    _--  T iii^  ?^>cZi  IS  fr:  12  the  Gospel  of  St. 

I    >-_.  T      ::i  ^  i^r-i-  .jnni'-iri*  zln  i:ir  Jli4cqained  themselrea 
^^--r  :^  ^^ ^rr  i.  JL  X  "^^^7"  cr^i-^^-le  laanner. 

_^^-^  -^  r^.  j:  -s:  t--^-:?^  ~2:it  -r.  *f  2«£xr/J  was  given  for  them  to 
-  -  ^  -  ^^  jii:  .---.!,'  icz.:irZ'f<s  :/ their  own.  The  following 
^  .,^_ .  -..-.£  :r'  rn.  ::^tf  sliic*  =^t  le  ttken  as  indicative  of 

.  --  ^  ~- -e--il^  si^  1  ^^  ^-^-  liiles  are  very  fond  of  keeping 
.:■  i.     -  i.  v-r5  -1  T«  I?.* 

*--^*  'iTi.T^  ju  "-L-^  in  New  Hampshire,  which  abound  in 
i,  ..j^    -^  iofZ'frr.  art  i:::i^h  resorted  to  in  the  summer.'' 

-  Zz  H-  t-TTic  ii:d*?-  a  rreat  number  of  beautiful  flowers  which 
g?»:w  t' .?r^.  enit  a  very  fragrant  odor  to  give  great  pleasure  to 
t2ie  iiir.:i2:'I:ant5. 
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In  the  examination  of  one  of  these  classes  on  geography,  each 
of  its  members  was  requested  to  give  a  description  of  some  state 
in  the  Union  which  was  assigned  to  him. 

The  following  on  the  State  of  New-York  will  give  a  just  idea 
of  their  familiarity  with  geographical  details,  as  well  as  of  their 
ability  to  express  themselves  in  connected  composition, 

"  New-York  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Lake  Erie,  Lake  Onta- 
rio, the  St.  Lawrence  river  and  Canada;  on  the  east  by  Lake 
Champlain,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean;  on  the  south  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  New-Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania;  and  on  the  west  by  Pennsylvania,  Lake  Erie, 
Niagara  Falls,  Lake  Ontario  and  the  St.  Lawrence  river. 

"  New- York  is  the  most  commercial  wealthy  and  populous 
State  in  the  United  States.  It  has  a  School  Fund  of  over  6,000,- 
000  dollars.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  rapid  growth  of  its  cities, 
towns  and  villages.  Its  natural  advantages  for  agriculture,  com- 
merce and  manufactures  are  unrivalled.  It  has  taken  the  lead 
ia  internal  improvements,  and  is  distinguished  for  its  numerous 
canals  and  railroads,  for  its  navigable  rivers  and  lakes,  and  for 
the  industry,  intelligence  and  enterprise  of  its  inhabitants. 

"The  Falls  of  Niagara,  situate  between  Lake  Erie  and  Lake 
Ontario,  are  the  most  stupendous  cataract  in  the  Union.  The 
Falls  fall  perpendicularly  over  a  precipice  in  two  columns  to 
the  depth  of  about  160  feet;  The  shock  causes  the  earth  to 
tremble  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  a  cloud  of  vapor  rises 
over  the  spot  which  is  sometimes  seen  25  or  30  miles.  The  falls 
are  much  visited  by  people  from  different  parts  of  the  world- 
They  are  esteemed  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities  in  the  world. 

"Saratoga  is  remarkable  for  its  medicinal  springs,  which  are  the 
resort  of  invalids.  People  go  to  Saratoga  from  different  parts 
of  the  United  States,  to  drink  water  for  the  benefit  of  their 
health. 

^^There  are  numerous  valuable  salt  springs  at  Syracuse,  where 
more  than  two  million  bushels  of  salt  are  annually  produced. 
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^**^  ii-s  zstn  "nil  wij'^  ue  Keen  six  jetn  under  in- 
szTiL'^iL.  2L=cir.  ^tf  senziL  mc  i3^d>  embracing  18  females 
«ZLL  5  =ur*.  iT  a  xial  :i  ST  ?'^«^  E»ch  of  these  classes  had 
'wsi  ir-^rTTne  ilrrrr:::.!!  :/ a  li«al!y  educated  and  experienced 
^^>u.Jir^  Tit?  r  nr^e  ii:  ^zztEr  ii  bc.ih  had  in  general  been  the 
flizr.  *^-.-»»^^ir  isajT  if  lie  United  States,  as  far  as  the  close 
i£  ±e  yt^.L-z^*  a.1  z-tckIt.  eqiecially  as  connected  with  the 
yr^.r'r-s  :£  ±tf  f L^Ecs  ix  xisM-iT,  and  arithmetic,  in  which  they 
isfci  jrx:!Kt£  fr»f^*:cs.  asd  the  application  of  the  four  gromid 
t^i:jes  X  ieKCizaae  nuabers  and  federal  money^  while  in  tbe 
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Bible  one  of  these  classes  had  studied  portions  of  St.  Luke's 
Gospel,  and  the  other  the  history  of  the  patriarchs. 

Upon  the  introduction  of  the  examining  committee  in  t^ne  of 
thcFe  classes,  each  of  the  pupils  wrote  a  few  words  to  indicate  that 
they  understood  the  purpose  of  their  visit,  and  that  it  was  rather 
a  subject  of  gratification  than  otherwise. 

As  a  specimen  of  these  impromptu  compositions,  we  present 
the  following  from  among  several  equally  good,  as  they  were 
copied  from  the  slates : 

*^  These  gentlemen,  by  the  names  of  Mr.  Hedges  and  Mr.  Bu8- 
lell,  of  New-Tork,  a  committee  of  the  directors,  came  here  to 
examine  us  in  our  studies  which  we  have  had  since  last  year. 
My  studies  are  history,  geography,  arithmetic,  union  questions, 
the  Bible  and  drawing.  I  am  very  much  pleased  to  have  them 
come  here.'* 

They  were  then  particularly  examined  with  regard  to  their 
knowledge  of  geography  and  history,  and  it  is  with  the  highest 
degree  of  pleasure  that  your  committee  is  enabled  to  beajr  wit- 
ness to  their  proficiency  in  these  branches.  To  all  the  questions 
asked  they  returned  prompt  and  correct  answers,  evincing  the 
faithfulness  with  which  they  had  been  instructed,  as  well  as  the 
interest  and  enthusiasm  with  which  they  had  devoted  their  ener- 
gies to  those  interesting  branches  of  study,  giving  ample  promise 
of  further  advances  in  this  direction.  The  study  of  history,  in 
connection  with  geography,  is  especially  productive  of  beneficial 
advantages  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  from  its  bringing  them  into 
more  direct  contact  with  subjects  calculated  to  provoke  thought, 
and  suggest  association  of  ideas  that  they  may  pursue  in  common 
with  their  more  favored  brethren. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  questions  proposed  to  them  on 
the  early  history  of  the  American  continent,  with  their  answers : 

1.  What  year  did  Columbus  discover  America?    In  1492. 

2.  Who  was  Columbus  1  He  was  a  native  of  Gtenoa,  in  Italy, 
and  the  first  discoverer  of  America. 
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3.  Under  whose  patronage  did  Columbus  undertake  tbe  voyage  T 
Under  the  queen  Isabella,  the  queen  of  Spain.  Under  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  the  sovereigns  of  Spain. 

4.  Why  did  Columbus  suppose  that  he  could  discover  land  by 
sailing  west  1  Because  he  believed  the  earth  to  be  round  like 
an  orange,  and  he  could  reach  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia. 

5.  What  land  did  Columbus  first  discover?  One  of  the  Baha- 
mas islands,  called  San  Salvador. 

6.  Who  discovered  and  conquered  Mexico  1  A  Spanish  gene* 
ral,  Hernando  Cortez. 

7.  Who  discovered  North  America?  John  and  Sebastian 
Cabot  of  England. 

8.  What  was  this  country  supposed  to  be  at  that  time?  A 
part  of  Asia. 

9.  How  was  it  found  that  it  was  not  Asia  ?  Balboa  found  this 
country  was  not  Asia  when  he  discovered  the  Pacific  ocean. 
Balboa  discovered  that  it  was  a  continent  by  crossing  the  isth- 
mus of  Darien,  and  that  there  was  a  great  ocean  between  this 
country  and  the  old  continent. 

10.  Where  was  the  first  permanent  settlement  made  in  Vir- 
ginia ?    In  Jamestown,  near  the  James  river. 

In  arithmetic  the  pupils  passed  a  very  creditable  examination. 
Several  examples  in  the  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and 
division  effractions  were  given  them,  the  solutions  of  which  were 
performed  with  gratifying  promptness. 

The  ease  too  and  rapidity  with  which  the  pupils  of  the  second 
class  could  sum  up  columns  of  figures  was  quite  remarkable; 
indeed  we  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  it  could  scarcely  be  ex- 
celled by  a  practical  accountant.  This  was  owing  in  a  great 
measure  to  a  course  of  lessons  which  the  teacher  of  this  class 
had  prepared  with  a  special  view  to  give  facility  in  all  arith- 
metical operations.  The  committee  were  favored  with  a  view 
of  this  gentleman's  manuscript,  and  would  encourage  him  to  pro- 
ceed with  it,  as  they  regard  the  principles  upon  which  it  is 
founded  to  be  correct,  and  their  application  judicious.  The 
^  number  of  examples  given  under  each  of  the  four  ground 
,  arranged  in  a  progressive  order,  can  scarcely  fail  to  secure 
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a  practical  familiarity  with  arithmetic,  while  the  lessons  on  frac* 
tions  which  had  been  partially  prepared,  gave  promise  of  effect- 
ing much  towards  the  simplification  of  these  combinations  of 
numbers,  so  difficult  to  the  young. 

The  committee  were  highly  pleased  with  the  answers  returned 
by  the  pupils  of  these  classes  to  questions  on  the  Bible.  In  this, 
as  in  other  respects,  they  gave  ample  indications  of  faithful  in- 
struction. The  following  composition  will  illustrate  their 
abili^  to  use  language  in  connected  discourse : 

The  Four  Seasons, 

The  spring  is  the  pleasantest  part  of  the  year,  as  the  buds  ar^ 
peeping  out,  and  the  little  birds  return  from  the  south  to  the 
north  merrily  to  sing.  The  farmer  plows  his  land,  and  plants 
the  precious  seeds  in  the  ground  in  this  season,  and  in  a  few 
weeks,  they  come  up  and  fill  the  land  with  fragrance,  looking 
beautiful  and  lovely  all  around  us.  It  he  does  not  do  so,  it  will 
soon  be  too  late.  So,  if  in  youth,  we  neglect  to  cultivate  our 
hearts  and  minds,  by  not  sowing  the  seeds  of  knowledge  and 
virtue,  we  shall  be  ignorant,  wicked  and  unhappy.  The  human 
heart  is  naturally  hardened  to  everything  good,  producing  evil. 
"UTien  the  summer  comes,  oh !  how  beautifully  and  majestically 
the  sun  shines  above  the  golden  clouds.  The  refreshed  farmers 
hurry  to  their  labor,  the  whistling  shepherd  boy  drives  his 
flocks  to  the  grassy  hill,  and  the  mowers  cut  down  the  sweet 
smelling  grass.  The  trees  are  filled  with  ripe  fruits,  with  cherries 
all  over  ruddy  and  black,  and  the  herds  of  cattle  are  grazing  far  off 
in  the  fields  where  we  can  glance  at  the  silvery  water.  Oh  !  look 
up  and  see  the  goodness  of  our  God,  who  has  created  so  many 
splendid  things  with  such  benevolence  and  compassion.  Soon 
the  summer  flies  away,  and  then  returns  another  autumn,  fading 
our  pretty  flowers,  and  the  birds  leave  the  boughs.  The  leaves 
that  were  green  are  turned  red,  and  drop  into  their  graves.  We 
are  employed  in  gathering  the  ripe  apples  and  vegetables  for  our 
food  during  the  winter.  The  wind  blows  wildly,  and  the 
branches  wave,  and  the  trees  are  all  naked  and  bare.  Then  tho 
winter  comes  to  visit  us  in  reality,  and  we  feel  again  called  upon 
to  notice  the  peculiar  labors  and  duties  which  it  imposes,  and 
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the  domestic  comforts  we  can  ei^oy.  Winter  evenings  are 
usually  employed  in  reading  or  attending  societies.  It  is  fine 
and  pleasant  sleighing  which  lingers  around  our  dwellings  in  the 
eoontry  towns.  Oh !  what  a  change  in  the  year^  and  how  great 
and  incomprehensible  is  Ood,  who  created  such  works. 

E.  T. 

CLASS  OP  SEVEN  TEARS  STANDING. 

The  first  class,  under  the  chaise  of  a  liberally  educated  and 
experienced  instructor,  was  the  only  one  of  seven  years  stand- 
ing, and  was  composed  of  nine  boys  and  five  girls,  making  four- 
teen in  all. 

They  had  studied,  during  the  year,  astronomy,  history,  arith- 
metic, drawing,  composition  and  the  Bible.  The  text  books  in 
use  had  been  Smith's  illustrated  Astronomy,  Goodrich's  History 
of  the  United  States,  and  Greenleat's  Arithmetic;  while  their 
drawing  had  been  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Knudsen. 

In  history,  geography,  and  arithmetic,  they  showed  themselves 
thoroughly  grounded,  and  qualified,  in  these  respects,  to  enter, 
with  success,  upon  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life,  while  their 
fityle  of  writing  was  simple  and  generally  free  from  errors.  They 
could  evidently  read  books  with  considerable  facility  with  the 
occasional  aid  of  the  dictionary,  and  some  of  them  were  qualified 
to  enter,  with  prospects  of  success,  upon  the  higher  range  of 
studies  taught,  in  the  high  class  of  the  Institution.    Your  com- 
mittee were  particularly  pleased  with  their  knowledge  of  astron- 
omy, with  the  leading  facts  and  principles  of  which,  they  showed 
a  familiar  acquaintance,  returning  correct  and  ready  answers  to 
questions  designed  to    elicit  their  knowledge  of  ancient  and 
present  views  of  astronomy;  the  number,  names,  distances  and 
magnitude  of  the  heavenly  bodies;  their  motions,  and  the  laws 
by  which  these  motions  are  goverened;  the    phenomena    of 
eclipses,  tides,  day  and  night,  seasons,  climate,  &c.,  and  the 
meaning  of  the  terms  coujunction,  opposition,  transit  and  gravity. 

The  ability  of  the  class  to  use  language  is  well  illustrated  in 
the  following  original  composition : 
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Thoughts  on  the  Creation. 

Heayen,  the  abode  of  elernal  life  and  happiness  was  created 
bj  an  invisible  and  almighty  God,  who  made  us  all,  as  well  as 
all  the  living  creatures  that  tread  upon  the  earth.  Surely  no 
human  being  could  have  been  able  to  create  it  as  God  did.  The 
great  and  infinite  God  has  lived,  and  will  forever  live.  Heaven 
was  not  made  by  such  things  as  we  are,  for  then  it  could  not  en- 
dure as  long  as  it  will,  and  the  heavenly  bodies  could  not 
revolve  around  the  great  orb  of  fire  as  they  now  do,  and  there 
would  be  no  moon  to  give  us  light  by  night.  It  was  only  made 
by  the  utterance  of  God's  voice.  The  place  of  everlasting  joy 
and  happiness,  was  made  as  the  home  for  good  and  pious  people, 
when  their  lifeless  bodies  are  committed  to  the  grave  of  silent 
repose.  God  did  not  intend  that  we  should  make  this  world  our 
home  forever,  on  account  of  the  disobedience  of  our  first  parents, 
who  were  the  first  who  ever  enjoyed  entire  happiness  here. 
After  the  creation  of  this  world,  it  was  not  at  once  completed, 
because  darkness  was  upon  its  surface,  and  it  was  without  form. 
After  dry  land  made  its  appearance,  grass,  trees  and  plants, 
which  yielded  all  sorts  of  delicious  fruits,  were  abundant  every- 
where. The  earth  could  have  been  mistaken  to  be  a  great  field, 
for  houses  were  nowhere  to  be  seen.  This  displays  to  us  the 
great  kindness  and  goodness  of  om  eternal  Father  in  Heaven. 
Light  was  then  created  in  the  firmament,  so  as  to  divide  day 
from  night.  He  made  the  great  luminary  to  give  us  light  as 
well  as  heat.  This  great  lamp  was  intended  for  the  day,  and  a 
moon  was  made  to  shine  upon  the  earth  by  night.  0  how  won- 
derful are  the  works  of  God,  the  great  architect  who  built  the 
skies.  God  made  animals  of  many  kinds,  both  large  and  small; 
some  he  made  to  dwell  on  land,  and  others  he  made  to  live  in 
water.  Many  of  them  he  made  for  the  support  of  mankind,  and 
everything  necessary  to  the  wants  of  human  beings,  though 
most  of  them  are  not  yet  satisfied  with  what  they  have.  0  how 
ungrateful  they  are  to  God,  who  bestowed  so  many  rich  blessings 
upon  them.  Heaven  and  earth  were  completed  at  the  end  of 
six  days.  Then  God  made  man  in  his  own  image;  before  he 
made  man,  he  planted  a  very  beautiful  garden  in  Eden,  in  which 
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THE  HIGH  CLASS 

T^  :•  iiir'::=cii  of  S.ur  young  ladies  and  twelve  young  gentle* 
:::i^*  ni^lz:r  slx;«en  in  all. 

T*"e  ex.izi:r-i:::n  of  this  class  excited  more  than  usual  inte- 

^^c.  * V  zi  t>-e  cLrtrnnstance  that  a  large  portion  of  its  members 

^.  -^  :;^  ZTiizite,  the  third  year  of  its  existence  having  drawn  to 

J  .^  M^.  j-i  three  years"  study  in  this  class  being  required  in 

->.r  t-'  c*:z:r!ete  the  course  prescribed. 

XVe  txiziinauoa,  which  was  rigorous,  ^nd  well  designed  to 
3e>^  sever^lT  the  attainments  of  the  class  and  exhibit  the  benefi- 
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cial  results  of  the  rigid  mental  discipline  to  which  its  members 
have  been  subjected  by  their  instructor,  occupied  a  day  and  a 
half,  the  committee  of  examination  being  assisted  in  their  plea- 
sant duty  by  Professor  Loomis,  of  the  University  of  New-York, 
Rev.  Dr.  Prime,  editor  of  the  New-York  Observer,  and  Professor 
Gibbs,  of  the  Free  Academy,  the  first  named  gentleman  conduct- 
ing the  examination  in  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  the 
second  in  belles  lettres,  including  rhetoric,  logic,  geography  and 
history,  and  the  last  in  chemistry. 

The  impressions  these  gentlemen  respectively  received  in  re- 
gard to  the  manner  in  which  the  members  of  the  class  acquitted 
themselves  in  their  several  departments  will  be  found  lucidly 
presented  in  their  individual  reports.  Tour  committee  will, 
therefore,  content  themselves  with  presenting  a  faithful  record 
of  the  exercises  in  the  precise  words  in  which  they  were  copied 
from  the  slates.  The  class  was  first  examined  in  mathematics 
and  natural  philosophy  by  Professor  Loomis.  Upon  this  gentle- 
man being  introduced  to  the  class  by  the  chairman  of  your  com- 
mittee, each  member  wrote  a  few  words  of  welcome,  but  our 
space  will  permit  us  to  present  only  one  of  these  as  a  specimen 
of  their  general  excellence :  "  We  have  the  pleasure  this  morn- 
ing of  extending  a  most  cordial  welcome  to  Mr.  Hedges,  one  of 
the  vice  presidents  of  the  Institution,  and  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee of  examination,  and  to  the  gentleman  whom  he  has  just 
introduced  to  us,  Professor  Loomis,  of  the  New  York  University, 
by  whom  are  to  be  tested  the  depth  and  solidity  of  our  attain- 
ments in  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy.  Though  not  con- 
fident that  we  shall  not  need  the  mantle  of  charity  to  conceal 
our  probable  shortcomings,  we  will  strive  to  render  as  pleasant 
as  possible  the  duty  of  sounding  the  depths  or  shallows  of  our 
knowledge." 

Examination  in  Mathematics, 

The  following  questions  and  answers  will  convey  a  tolerable 
idea  of  the  general  course  of  the  examination  in  algebra.  The 
questions  were  written  on  one  of  the  large  slates  by  Professor 
Loomis,  and  the  answers  returned  in  writing : 
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What  is  a  coefficient  1 

'^  A  coefficient  is  a  number  placed  before  a  quantity  to  show 
how  many  times  the  quantity  is  taken." 

What  is  a  monomial  1 

<'  A  monomial  is  a  quantity  composed  of  one  term  only." 

What  is  a  polynomial  1 

"  It  is  a  quantity  composed  of  two  or  more  terms.'' 

When  is  a  polynomial  said  to  be  homogeneous  1 

^<  When  all  its  terms  are  of  the  same  degree,  or  are  composed 
of  the  same  number  of  literal  factors." 

Write  a  trinomial  homogeneous. 

«  3a6c+4ay— c»." 

What  is  the  rule  for  the  signs  in  multiplication  ? 

<<  Like  signs  give  plus  :  unlike  signs  give  minus.  Or,  plas 
multipled  by  plus,  and  minus  multiplied  by  minus,  gives  plas ; 
and  minus  multiplied  by  plus,  or  plus  multiplied  by  minus,  gives 
minus." 

(y+y)x(6'-i)  =  f 
« (i.+i*+5«)x(y— 1)  =  (y— y." 

What  is  the  square  of  the  sum  of  two  quantities  1 

"The  square  of  the  sum  of  two  quantities  is  equal  to  the  square 
of  the  first,  plus  twice  the  product  of  the  first  by  the  second, 
plus  the  square  of  the  second." 

(7a— 56y  =  what? 
«  (7a— 56)'  =  49a'— 70a6+25i\" 

Resolve  a» — i'  into  factors. 

<<  {a'—V)  =  {a+b)  (a— 6)." 

What  is  the  rule  for  division  of  monomials  ? 
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<^  Divide  the  coefficient  of  the  dividend  by  the  coefficient  of 
the  divisor,  and  write  after  the  quotient  the  excess  of  the  letters 
in  the  dividend  over  those  in  the  divisor." 

Divide  x*+a:«y«+y*  by  x*— ay+y"? 

«x*4-a:«y-+y*   I   x^—xy+y'^'ll 

X* — 3^y+a^y*  — 

^•y-f-y*  **+ay+^  Answer. 

X-y'—^+y* 

xy-xy'+y* 


p  •        •        » 

What  is  the  rule  for  addition  of  fractions  1 

^^  Reduce  mixed  quantities  to  improper  fractions,  compound 
ihictions  to  simple  ones,  and  all  the  fractions  to  a  common  de- 
nominator; then  add  the  numerators  together,  and  place  their 
sum  over  the  common  denominator." 

Add  J(x— 2)  and  ^xl 

^^«— 2      4x  ^  7x— 14      12g  ^  19g-14  ,, 
3    "^y  ~      21     "^21    ~       21      ' 

3x  2x 

Subtract  -—  from  —•  ? 
7  9 

^^  2a?     3x 14x     27x  _       18a?  „ 

T""?  ~  63  ~  «3  "63' 

Divide  ttl  ij^i 
6       -^    3 

6*3  6         2a:  "^     12r  "4x  ' 

Solve  the  equation  x — — | — —   =  x+1  ? 

.,         3x— 5  ,  4x— 2  ,  , 

"^--T3-+-ir="+'  = 

Multiplying  both  members  by  143,  the  common  multiple  of  the 
denominators,  and  reducing  the  fractions, 
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143x— 33x+55+52x— 26  =  1431+143.    Transposing, 
143x— 143x— 33a;+  52x  =  143—55  +26.     Reducing, 
19ar  =  114  ; 
114 


x  = 

19  ' 

1=3 

!  6.     Answer." 

Verify  the  above  solution. 

«6      '^-' 
13 

24—2 
'      11     ~ 

6+1; 

6-1+2  = 

=  6+1; 

7  = 

=  7." 

Extract  tlie  square 

root  of  1069291 

(1 

'106929(327.    Answer. 

9 

62 

169 
124 

647 

4529 
4529" 

Reduce  ^32a'b'c  to  its  simplest  form  1 

«  V32^6V  =  v'ieSVx  ^2ac  =  4a*fc'v^2«." 

Add  •^n  and  >^i28 1 

«  v'72+  v'i28  =  V36X  ^2  +  v'eix  "^2 
=  6v'2'+8^2"=  14v'2> 

Subtract  >^|  from  '^It 

«  v^l  _  n/s  =  V^x  ^3  —  v'Jx  ^3 

=  ^^3  — iv'3  =  — ;^^3.» 

Multiply  3v'2  by  2v'8? 

«3'/2x2"/8  =  6^^^6  =  6x4  =  24." 
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What  is  the  value  of  x  in  the  equation  3x*+2a:— 9  :=  76  ? 
«3x'+2ar— 9  =  76; 
3x'+2a:  =  76+9  =  85; 

X  =  5,  or  a:  =  —  y ." 

Other  questions  were  given;  but  those  already  presented  are 
as  many  as  could  well  be  transcribed  during  the  examination  in 
this  branch. 

Professor  Loomis  being  informed  that  one  member  of  the  class 
had  paid  some  attention  to  geometry,  requested  a  demonstration 
of  the  thirty-second  proposition  of  the  first  book  of  Euclid ; 
which  was  promptly  given  in  his  own  language,  as  follows: 

"  If  a  side  of  a  triangle  be  produced,  the  exterior  angle  will 
be  equal  to  the  two  interior  and  opposite  angles;  and  the  three 
angles  of  every  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles." 


Let  A  B  C  be  a  triangle,  in  which  the.  side  B  G  is  produced 
towards  D,  then  will  the  exterior  angle  A  B  D  equal  the  two 
interior  opposite  angles  C  A  B,  A  C  B,  and  the  three  angles 
A  B  C,  B  C  A,  B  A  C  of  the  triangle  ABC  equal  two  right 
angles. 

From  the  point  D  in  the  line  D  C,  draw  B  E  parallel  (31, 1) 
\o  A  C.  Then  because  A  C  and  B  E  are  parallel,  and  A  B  meets 
them  (29, 1)  the  alternate  angles  B  A  C,  A  B  E  are  equal.  And 
because  E  B,  A  C  are  parallel  and  D  C  meets  them,  the  exterior 
angle  D  B  E  is  equal  (23, 1)  to  the  interior  and  opposite  angle 
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B  G  A;  hence,  the  two  angles  D  B  £,  E  B  A  are  equal  to  the 
two  B  A  C,  A  G  B  of  the  triangle  A  B  C,  but  D  B  £,  £  B  A  are 
equal  to  A  B  D,  consequently  B  A  G,  A  C  B  are  also  equal  to 
A  B  D.  Again,  since  the  angles  D  B  E,  E  B  A  are  equal  to  the 
angle  A  B  D,  add  the  angle  A  B  G  to  each  and  we  have  D  B  £, 
£  B  A,  A  B  G=A  B  D,  A  B  C,  but  A  B  D,  A  B  C  are  equal  to 
(13, 1)  two  right  angles,  consequently  D  B  £,  £  B  A,  A  B  C  are 
also  equal  to  two  right  angles,  and  it  has  been  shown  that  D  B  £, 
£  B  A  and  A  B  G  are  respectively  equal  to  the  three  angles 
B  G  A,  G  A  B,  A  B  G  of  the  triangle  ABC;  hence  the  three 
angles  of  every  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles. 

Examination  in  JVdtural  Philosophy. 

The  following  are  some  of  Professor  Loomis'  questions  on 
natural  philosophy,  with  answers  of  members  of  the  class. 

What  is  the  first  law  of  motion  1  A  body  in  motion  always 
moves  in  a  straight  line  unless  turned  from  it  by  some  impedi- 
ment. 

What  is  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  body  1  It  is  the  point 
around  which  all  the  parts  of  the  body  balance  each  other. 

When  will  a  given  power  balance  a  given  weight  upon  a  lever  ? 
When  the  distance  between  the  power  and  the  fulcrum  is  to  the 
distance  between  the  weight  and  the  fulcrum  as  the  weight  is 
to  the  power. 

How  high  does  the  water  rise  in  the  jet  of  a  fountain  ?  Nearly 
to  the  same  height  with  the  wafer  in  the  reservoir,  the  difference 
being  accounted  for  by  the  resistance  of  the  atmosphere  upon 
the  ascent  of  the  column  of  water  from  the  jet. 

What  are  some  of  the  properties  of  air  1  It  is  compressible, 
elastic,  invisible  and  impenetrable;  it  has  weight  and  fluidity, 
and  supports  life  and  combustion. 

Why  will  not  water  rise  in  the  pump  higher  than  thirty-two 
or  thirty-three  feet  1  Because  the  rise  of  the  water  is  due  to  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  atmosphere  can  only  raise 
ft  ftniniKxn  of  watcr  to  that  altitude. 
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What  causes  the  motion  of  water  in  a  sjpbon  1  The  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere. 

How  high  does  the  atmosphere  extend?  It  extends  only 
about  one  hundred  miles. 

Describe  the  steam  engine  1  The  steam  engine  is  an  apparatus 
bj  means  of  which  water  in  the  state  of  vapor  is  made  to  give 
motion  to  machinery.  It  consists  essentially  of  a  large  and  very 
strong  close  vessel  called  the  boiler,  in  which  by  the  aid  of  heat 
the  water  is  converted  into  steam  or  vapor.  This  vapor  is  then 
conducted  through  a  pipe  to  another  vessel  called  the  cylinder, 
which  is  provided  with  an  air-tight  piston,  upon  each  end  of 
which  the  steam  alternately  acts  by  it^  expansive  force,  causing 
the  piston  to  move  from  one  end  of  the  cylinder  to  the  other, 
and  this  motion  of  the  piston  is  communicated  to  the  machinery 
by  connecting  the  piston-rod  with  a  crank,  by  which  this  back- 
and-forth  motion  is  converted  into  circular  motion. 

Examination  in  Rhetoric. 

The  class  were  next  examined  in  rhetoric  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Prime.  To  the  deaf  and  dumb  this  branch  of  study  is,  as  it 
should  be,  a  subject  of  peculiar  interest.  Reading  must  ever  be 
a  great  source  of  pleasure  to  this  unfortunate  class,  and  the 
gratification  derived  therefrom  becomes  greater  and  greater  as 
they  come  more  and  more  perfectly  to  appreciate  thought  in  its 
most  polished  expressions  and  striking  similitudes.  The  in- 
structor of  the  class  had  aimed,  throughout,  not  only  to  enable 
his  pupils  to  acquire  the  common  meaning  of  language,  but  also 
to  comprehend  figurative  language  in  which  lies  so  much  of  the 
life  and  soul  of  literature,  and  the  course  of  lessons  he  had  pur- 
sued was  original  with  himself. 

The  following  exercises  will  give  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
examination  in  this  department  ol  study : 

What  is  rhetoric? 

^^It  is  the  art  of  expressions  the  art  of  so  using  language  as 
most  effectually  to  subserve  a  purpose,  and  includes  consequently 
the  science  of  oratory." 

[Assem.,  No.  166.]  7 
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^<  Rhetoric  is  the  art  of  presenting  thought  in  the  most  effec- 
tive manner,  according  to  the  object  had  in  view." 

"  Khetoric  is  considered  by  some  the  art  of  composition,  by 
some  the  art  of  public  speaking,  by  others  the  art  of  persuasion." 

^'  Rhetoric  is  the  art  of  composition.  It  is  to  common  language 
what  painting  and  sculpture  are  to  real  life." 

^^  Rhetoric  is  the  art  of  speaking  with  propriety,  eloquence 
and  foree;  the  power  of  persuasion  which  allures  or  charmaa 
person." 

Does  rhetoric  include  both  writing  and  speaking? 
"It  does."    "Yes,  Sir."    "  It  includes  both." 

Mention  the  names  of  some  distinguished  writers  and  speakers. 

"Shakspeare,  Milton,  Spenser,  Addison,  Swift,  Coleridge, 
Hume,  Crabbe,  Goldsmith,  Bishop  Taylor,  Robert  Hall,  Macau- 
ley,  Bulwer,  Hazlitt,  Irving,  Burke,  Canning,  Webster,  Clay, 
and  others." 

"  Among  the  names  of  distinguished  writers  and  speakers,  we 
may  mention  Burke,  Milton,  Shakspeare,  Goldsmith,  Dickens, 
Everett,  Choate,  Webster,  Clay  and  Seward." 

Name  some  of  the  figures  of  speech. 

"  Analogy,  simile  or  comparison,  metaphor,  personification, 
antithesis  and  hyperbole." 

"  Metaphor,  comparison,  personification,  hyperbole,  apostrophe, 
antithesis,  parallel  and  analogy." 

What  is  a  metaphovl 

"  It  is  an  implied  comparison,  or  a  comparison  expressed  in 
an  abridged  tbrm.'' 

"  Metaphor  is  an  abridged  comparison,  without  being  formally 
expressed." 

"  A  metaphor  is  a  figure  of  speech  expressing  a  similitttde 
without  the  signs  of  comparison." 

Let  each  give  me  ttu  original  example  of  metaphor? 

'^  The  sunshine  of  smiles  and  sympathies  tempers  the  bleak 
winds  of  sorrow." 
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^^  The  silent  children  of  our  glorious  State  have  been  welcomed 
to  the  willing  walls  of  our  Institution,  with  eager  minds  to  gather 
the  rich  stores  of  treasured  wealth  in  the  mine  of  knowledge." 

"  The  pensive  hour  is  the  twilight  of  eve.  It  is  the  hour  for 
the  soul  to  bathe  in  the  deep  spring  offeelingP 

"  Attention  is  the  diamond  which  absorbs  the  rays  of  knowl- 
edge." 

"  The  dew  of  divine  grace  descends  on  the  humble  and  contrite 
heart." 

^'Vacation  is  a  reaper  who  is  coming  and  will  take  away  some 
of  our  best  friends  ? 

"A  faithful  friend  is  justly  said  to  be  the  best  medicine." 

^Our  life  voyages  are  not  always  destined  to  be  prosperous.'^ 

^'The  human  heart  is  the  watch  which  has  set  its  springs  to 
cause  the  motion  of  its  wheels." 

"This  whole  life  is  a  school  in  which  we  are  educating  for  a 
life  of  happiness  or  a  life  of  misery  beyond  the  grave." 

"Memory  is  a  telescope  through  which  we  are  enabled  to  ob- 
tain a  view  of  the  vast  field  of  the  past." 

"Genius  is  the  flint  that  brings  fire  from  the  steel  of  circum- 
stances." 

"Were  the  world  on  fire,  Niagara  is  the  engine  to  extinguisli 
the  conflagration." 

What  is  Hyperbole  ? 

"It  is  an  exaggeration  which  consists  ia  magnifying  an  ol^ect 
beyond  its  natural  bounds." 

"Hyperbole  is  that  figure  of  speech  by  which  an  eflfect  is  at- 
tempted to  be  produced  by  exaggerating  the  truth,  or  by  going 
farther  than  the  facts  will  warrant." 

Give  me  an  example  of  Hyperbole  1 

"The  roar  of  the  lion  is  so  great  that  it  can  easily  crack  the 
^rindow  glas3." 

"By  the  intelligence  received  from  the  Crimea  that  the  Mame- 
Ion  and  White  Tower  were  retaken,  Napoleon  III  was  so  much 
slioeked  that  the  whole  palace  shook." 
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<^The  terror  inspired  by  the  sight  of  what  is  mistaken  for  a 
spirit  returned  in  a  shadowy  form  from  the  world  beyond  the 
grave,  is  often  fearful.  Each  hair  electrified  by  fright  stands 
erect,  undepending  on  its  neighbor;  the  eyes  dilate,  protruding 
from  their  sockets;  the  face  turns  ashy  pale;  the  limbs  nerveless 
and  tottering  scarce  support  the  frame,  and  the  uplifted  hands, 
each  finger  outstretched  as  if  to  avert  the  evil  so  much  dreaded, 
seem  to  deprecate  its  approach  in  vain,  and  the  whole  person 
looks  &T  more  like  death  itself,  than  the  supposed  visitant  from 
the  abode  of  shades." 

"Prince  Hamlet,  on  the  occasion  of  the  unfortunate  fair  Ophe- 
lia's burial,  leaped  into  her  grave  and  grappled  with  her  mourn- 
ing brother  with  the  fierceness  of  a  madman,  declaring  to  her 
that  forty  thousand  brothers  oould  not,  with  all  their  quantity 
of  love,  make  up  the  sum  of  his  affection  for  the  unfortunate 
girl." 

"Beyond  the  mountain-surging  Atlantic,  the  din  of  war,  amid 
the  present  struggles  between  the  Allies  and  the  Russians,  is 
echoed  by  the  peaceable  and  ponderous  walls  of  our  chief 
capitol." 

Examination  on  Logic. 

The  next  branch  in  which  the  class  was  examined  was  Logic. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  questions  and  replies  from  which 
Dr.  Prime  derived  the  highly  favorable  impression  embodied  in 
his  report. 

What  is  Logic,  or  what  is  the  object  of  Logic  1 

"Logic  is  that  branch  of  the  sciences  whose  object  is  to  aid  the 
intellectual  powers  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  and  in  the  commu- 
nication of  it,  when  found,  to  our  fellow  man^" 

"The  purpose  of  Logic  is  to  direct  the  intellectual  powers  in 
the  search  of  truth  and  in  the  communication  of  truth.'^ 

"  Logic  is  the  art  of  thinking  and  reasoning,  and  its  object  is 
to  direct  the  mental  powers  in  the  investigation  of  truth,  and  in 
the  communication  of  it  to  others." 

"  Logic  is  the  art  of  reasoning." 
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WliAt  is  meant  by  the  understanding  ? 

"  The  ability  of  comprehending  what  is  told  us." 

'^  It  is  that  faculty  of  the  human  mind  by  which  truth  is  per- 
eeiyed,  and  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  appreciate  whatever  is 
presented  to  our  view." 

'^  Understanding  is  the  faculty  of  the  human  mind,  by  which 
it  apprehends  the  real  state  of  things  presented  to  it." 

Name  some  of  the  powers  of  the  mind  1 

<^  Thought,  memory,  understanding,  imagination." 

'^  Understanding,  imagination,  reflection,  memory,  &c." 

What  is  perception  1 

<'  Perception  is  the  first  state  of  the  mind  following  the  im- 
pression of  some  object  upon  the  senses." 

"  Perceptien  is  the  first  state  or  affection  of  the  mind.  By  it 
we  gain  the  knowledge  of  natural  objects  through  the  five  cor- 
poreal senses — ^hearing,  seeing,  smelling,  tasting,  and  feeling." 

"  Perception  is  the  faculty  or  peculiar  part  of  our  mental  con- 
stitution, by  which  we  have  knowledge  through  the  medium  or 
instrumentality  of  the  bodily  organs.  We  gain  a  knowledge  of 
the  coldness  and  smoothness  of  marble  by  perception." 

''  Perception  is  the  change  produced  on  the  mind  by  the  power 
of  sensation." 

What  is  attention? 

^'  Attention  is  the  immediate  direction  of  the  mind  to  some 
object." 

'^It  is  the  complete  application  of  the  mind  to  a  subject 
whereby  we  are  enabled  to  awake  the  slumbering  senses  to  a 
state  of  greater  activity." 

What  is  the  effect  of  attention  upon  the  senses  ? 

^^  Its  effect  is  to  increase  the  delicacy  of  the  senses,  thus  caus- 
ing them  to  become  conscious  of  what  would  otherwise  pass 
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without  notice.  Examples  of  thi«  are  to  he  found  everywhere 
in  life.  It  is  by  attention  to  the  sense  of  taste  that  cooks  and 
epicures  acquire  such  an  extraordinary  deUcacy  of  this  sense, 
and  so  of  all  the  senses." 

What  is  meant  by  the  association  of  ideas  ? 

<^  By  association  of  ideas  is  meant  that  connection  between  the 
thoughts,  affections,  and  operations  of  the  mind,  by  which  one 
tends  to  introduce  another." 

^^  By  association  of  ideas  is  implied  that  tendency  which  one 
thought,  idea,  or  operation  of  the  mind  has  to  introduce  or  sug- 
gest others  with  which  it  may  have  chanced  to  be  connected." 

Can  we  have  any  idea  not  connected  with  any  others? 

"  We  can;  for  the  ideas  of  goodne^,  ill,  of  hard,  soft,  white, 
black,  &c.,  are  not  necessarily  c<mnected  with  anything  in  which 
these  qualities  are  found."  . 

"  I  cannot  have  ideas  in  the  mind  which  are  not  called  up  by 
something  out  of  the  mind,  or  which  do  not  suggest  other  ideas.^ 

"  There  is  scarcely  any  possibility  in  this." 

What  is  a  regular  syllogism  ? 

<^  It  means  an  argument  consisting  of  three  propositions,  of 
^hich  the  third  is  deduced  from  the  twb  preceding,  and  is  sub- 
stantially contained  in  them." 

^^  A  regular  syllogism  is  an  argument  or  reasoning  consisting 
of  three  propositions,  the  leading  two  of  which  are  called  pre- 
mises,  and  the  last  the  conclusion." 

Let  each  give  an  original  example  of  a  regular  syllogism  ? 

"  Whatever  is  necessary  to  the  well  being  of  society,  should 
be  submitted  to. 

The  restraints  oi  law  are  necessary  to  the  well  being  of 
society. 

Therefore,  the  restraints  of  law  should  be  submitted  to." 
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**  Every  evil  which  annoys  the  people  should  be  dispelled. 
Iniemperance  is  an  evil  which  annoys  the  people. 
Therefore  intemperance  should  be  dispelled." 

"  Christian  graces  should  be  prevalent. 
Humility  and  faithfulness  are  christian  virtues. 
Therefore,  humility  and  faithfulness  should  be  prevalent." 

^^  All  opaque  elements,  having  a  peculiar  brilliancy,  conduct- 
ing  heat  and  electricity,  and  going  to  the  negative  pole  of  a  vol- 
taic battery,  are  metals. 

Flatina  and  copper  are  opaque  elements,  having  a  peculiar 
brilliancy,  conducting  heat  and  electricity,  and  going  to  the 
n^ative  pole  of  a  voltaic  battery. 

^  Therefore,  platina  and  copper  axe  metals." 

What  is  a  disjunctive  syllogism? 

*'  A  disjunctive  syllogism  is  one  whose  major  premise  is  dis- 
junctive, or  the  subject  of  which  has  several  predicates,  of  which, 
if  one  agree  with  the  subject,  the  others  must  be  incompatible." 

Give  an  example  of  a  disjunctive  syllogism  ?  ^ 

**  Man  is  either  the  work  of  chance,  or  he  created  himself  or 
he  was  created  by  an  all  powerful  Being. 

But  he  is  not  the  work  of  chance,  nor  did  he  create  himself. 
Therefore,  he  was  created  by  an  all  powerful  Being." 

**  The  new  Institution  at  Fanwood  will  be  completed  either 
next  winter  or  next  spring" 

But  the  new  Institution    will  not  be  completed   next  winter. 
Therefore  it  will  be  completed  next  spring." 

In  geography  and  history,  the  examination  was  necessarily 
very  brief.  Each  member  of  the  class  was  assigned,  by  Dr. 
Prime,  a  separate  country,  and  requested  to  write  a  geographical 
and  historical  account  of  it,  as  concisely  as  possible.  Of  these 
condensed  abstracts,  we  can  only  add  one  as  a  specimen  of  the 
general  style  of  these  performances. 

"  Palestine  is  a  country  indissolubly  linked  with  events  hav- 
ing a  more  important  influence  upon  the  temporal  and  eternal 
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well  being  of  the  human  race  than  any  that  have  occurred  in  our 
world  since  the  &11  of  man.  It  occupies  a  region  about  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  miles  in  length,  by  seventy-five  in 
width,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Its 
surface  is  broken  and  mountainous,  and  the  soil,  onoe  so  fertile 
and  productive,  is  now  almost  without  exception,  barren  and 
uncultivated.  It  has  numerous  detached  mountains,  nearly  all 
of  which  possess  absorbing  interest  from  the  sacred  events  that 
have  transpired  upon  or  near  them,  and  have  names  which  will 
go  to  all  future  times  with  the  records  of  the  scriptures.  Its 
one  great  river,  the  Jordan,  rises  near  Mount  Hermon,  and 
empties  itself  into  the  Bead  Sea,  a  body  of  water  possessing 
unique  characteristics,  and,  indeed,  as  does  everything  else  in 
this  remarkable  country,  seems  to  bear  the  impress  of  its  past 
wonderful  history.  The  cities  which  once  existed  among  the 
hills  of  Palestine,  filled  with  teeming  life,  have  passed  away,  or 
have  become  insignificant  villages.  And  Jerusalem  itself,  the 
chosen  city  of  Ood,  has  changed  from  its  former  splendor  to  the 
condition  of  a  mere  town,  with  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  inhab- 
itants. The  people  now  consist  of  Arabs  and  Turks,  with  a  few 
of  the  once  thrice  blessed  descendants  of  the  Patriarchs,  while 
the  rest  of  the  chosen  people  are  now  scattered  over  the  face  of 
the  earth,  yet  still  preserving  many  of  their  characteristic  traits. 
The  country  has  been  successively  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Assyrians,  Persians,  Greeks,  Egyptians,  Romans,  and  Saracens, 
and,  at  present,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  followers  of  the 
prophet." 

The  examination  here  closed  for  the  first  day,  but  was  resumed 
on  the  following  morning,  by  Professor  Gibbs,of  the  Free  Acade- 
my, who  conducted  the 

Examination  on  Chemistry. 

This  gentleman  being  introduced  to  the  class,  each  of  its  mem- 
bers wrote  a  few  words  of  welcome.  We  subjoin  one  of  these 
impromptu  effusions. 

<^  We  extend  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  gentleman  who  has  just 
been  introduced  to  us  as  Professor  Gibbs,  of  the  Free  Academy, 
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of  this  city,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  that  noble  institution,  who 
has  come  to  examine  us  in  regard  to  our  proficiency  in  his  favo- 
rite branch  of  the  sciences.  We  are  not  unacquainted,  by  report, 
with  Professor  Oibbs;  for  his  connection  with  the  subject  of  the 
late  proceedings  of  the  trustees  of  a  certain  college,  not  a  hun- 
dred miles  from  here,  has  rendered  his  name  familiar  to  us.  We 
hope  that  he  possesses  some  portion  of  that  sublime  quality, 
mercy,  which  our  short-comings  will  probably  render  not  un- 
necessary." 

Here  follow  some  of  the  answers  returned  by  the  pupils  to 
questions  proposed  by  Prof.  Oibbs. 

What  are  chemical  symbols,  and  how  are  they  formed  ? 

"  They  are  characters  used  for  the  sake  of  brevity  and  conve- 
nience in  representing  the  processes  and  results  of  chemical 
investigations,  and  they  are  formed  from  the  first  letter  or  letters 
of  the  Latin  name  of  the  substance." 

Why  are  the  Latin  names  used  ? 

^^  Because  Latin  is  so  generally  regarded  as  the  language  of 
science  by  the  different  nations  of  the  world." 

What  are  the  symbols  of  iron,  lead,  tin,  zinc,  mercury,  silver, 
sulphur,  oxygen  and  gold  1 

"  Iron,  Fe;  lead,  Pb;  tin,  Sn;  zinc,  Zn;  mercury,  Hg;  silver, 
Ag;  sulphur,  S;  oxygen,  0;  gold,  Au." 

What  are  the  equivalents  of  bodies,  and  what  other  term  is 
used  with  the  same  signification  1 

"  The  equivalents  of  bodies  are  the  proportions  in  which  they 
unite  to  form  compounds.  ^  Combining  numbers'  is  also  used 
with  the  same  signification." 

How  many  pounds  of  Hg  unite  with  eight  pounds  of  0  7 
"  One  hundred  pounds;  that  is  100  Hg  -|-  8  0." 

If  Hg  =  25  pounds,  how  many  pounds  =  0  ? 
"Two  pounds  =0." 

How  many  pounds  of  hydrogen  in  27  of  water  ? 
"  Three  pounds." 

What  is  the  constitution  of  the  air  ? 

"  It  is  composed  of  four-fifths  nitrogen  and  one  fifth  oxygen." 
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How  is  oxygen  prepared  1 

^^  By  the  action  of  heat  upon  some  metallic  oxide,  or  more 
usually  by  decomposing  a  salt  as  chlorate  of  potassa  by  heat. 
In  symbols,  thus  :  K  0,  CI  63  =  H  CI +03.  It  may  also  be  pre- 
pared by  the  action  of  S  03  upon  Mn  02;  thus :  Mn  02+ S  03= 
MnO,S03  +  0." 

How  is  hydrogen  prepared  ? 

"  By  decomposing  water  through  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid 
or  zinc.    In  symbols,  Zyn  +  H  0  -f  S  Oa  =  Zyn  0,  S  03  +  H.'' 

How  is  chlorine  obtained  ? 

"  It  may  be  obtained  in  several  ways.  The  mode  most  usual 
in  the  arts  is  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  chloride  of 
sodium  and  peroxide  of  manganese.  In  symbols  thus  expressed : 
NaCl  +  MnOi  +  2  S03  =  NaO,S03  4-MnO,S03  +  CI." 

How  is  nitric  acid  obtained  from  sulphuric  acid  and  saltpetre  ? 
"  K  0,  N  03  +  S  03  =  K  0,  S  03  +  N  05." 

If  nitrate  of  potassa  and  nitrate  of  soda  were  of  the  same 
price,  why  would  it  be  cheaper  to  use  nitrate  of  soda  1 

^'  It  would  be  cheaper,  because  the  weight  of  nitrate  of  soda 
required  to  make  a  given  weight  of  nitric  acid  would  be  less 
than  the  weight  required  of  nitrate  of  potassa." 

Write  K  0,  2  S  03  and  2  K  0,  S  03  in  words  ? 
«  K  0, 2  S  03  =  Bisulphate  of  potassa.    2  (K  0,  S  0  j)  =  Two 
parts  of  sulphate  of  potassa." 

Write,  in  words,  Fe2  Cl3  +  Zyn  ±=  Zyn  CI  +  2  Fe  CI  ? 

"  One  equivalent  of  sesqui-chloride  of  Iron  and  one  equivalent 
of  zinc.  Give  one  equivalent  of  chloride  of  zinc  and  two  of  proto- 
chloride  of  iron." 

Is  it  necessary  to  write  "  proto"chloride  of  zinc  1 
"  It  is  not  necessary." 

What  is  combustion  ? 

^^  Combustion  means  the  phenomenon  which  attends  the  union 
of  oxygen  with  other  bodies  when  light  and  heat  are  disengaged 
(as  the  word  is  commonly  understood);  but, strictly  speakiog,  it 
also  includes  the  wasting  away  of  bodies  without  giving  light  or 
heat,  and  likewise  the  processes  of  animal  life." 
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How  is  sulphuretted  hydrogen  prepared?  By  decomposing 
water  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  the  proto  sulphurets  of 
iron  or  antimony.  In  symbols  Fe  S-j-S  O3,  H  0=Fe  0, 
S  O3  +  H  S. 

How  is  hydrochloric  acid  prepared  ?  By  decomposing  chloride 
of  sodium  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  In  symbols  Na  Gl  4-  S  03, 
H0=NaO,SO3+HCl. 

Sb  O3  +  3  HC1=  what?    Sb  O3  +  3HCl=SbCl3  +  3H  0. 

Sb,  S3  +  3  H  Cl=what?    Sb  S3  +  3H  Cl  =  Sb  CI3  +  3  HS. 

The  following  uncorrected  and  entirely  original  compositions, 
^ill  still  further  illustrate  the  mental  culture  of  the  class,  and 
their  command  of  thought  and  language. 

Influence  of  the  Art$  and  Sciences  on  Civil  Liberty. 

Art  consists  in  the  process  by  which  things  are  modified  by 
the  skill  of  man,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render,  them  subservient 
to  the  increase  of  his  comfort,  convenience  or  pleasure;  and  in 
the  rules  by  which  he  is  enabled  to  create  new  ministers  to  his 
case,  or  modify  at  pleasure  whatever  conduces  to  his  physical 
or  intellectual  eqjoyment. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  art,  the  fine  arts  and  the  useful  arts, 
both  of  which  have  important  offices  in  the  improvement  of 
society,  and  consequently  exert  great  influence  on  the  progress 
of  civil  liberty. 

It  is  the  office  of  the  fine  arts,  poetry,  painting  and  sculpture, 
to  cultivate  the  higher  instincts  of  our  nature;  to  raise  our 
thoughts  above  the  petty  cares  and  annoyances  of  every  day  life, 
and  lead  them  to  rest  upon  the  beautiful  and  pure,  so  that  the 
soul  by  the  contemplation  of  beauty  and  purity,  may  itself  be- 
come more  beautiful,  more  pure,  and  impress  its  character  upon 
the  man,  causing  him  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  union  and 
social  intercourse,  where  he  can  enjoy  with  others,  the  pleasures 
that  are  increased  by  being  shared,  principles  which  underlie 
the  foundations  of  civil  liberty. 
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The  tendency  of  the  fine  arts  is  to  refine  and  spiritualize  man's 
nature,  to  file  off,  as  it  were,  the  asperities  of  his  character, 
which  would  otherwise  dispose  him  to  acts  interfering  with  the 
rights  of  others. 

The  absence  of  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  is  universally  an  indi- 
cation of  the  absence  of  those  finer  traits  of  humanity,  which 
render  the  intercourse  of  society  such  a  source  of  gratification, 
and  render  pleasant  those  restraints  upon  individuals  which  are 
necessary  to  civil  liberty. 

If  we  review  the  history  of  the  world,  we  shall  find  the  prog- 
ress of  nations  in  refinement  and  civil  liberty,  keeping  pace  with 
their  progress  in  the  arts,  whose  a^m  is  to  cultivate  the  higher 
faculties  of  the  soul  and  throw  a  mantle  of  beauty  over  the  cold 
and  stern  aspects  of  the  outward  world. 

The  office  of  the  useful  arts  is  to  contribute  to  man's  conven- 
ience and  physical  comfort.  They  furnish  him  with  houses  in 
which  to  live,  and  in  which  to  shelter  himself  from  the  rude 
play  of  the  elements,  with  clothes,  food  and  innumerable  arti- 
cles without  which  he  could  but  live  a  savage.  They  furnish 
him  with  railroads,  the  iron  bands  by  which  distant  portions  of 
our  country  are  held  together  and  brought  into  close  commun- 
ion. They  also  provide  the  ships  by  which  distant  nations  are 
brought  into  communication  and  their  products  exchanged,  thus 
increasing  the  sum  of  human  ei\joyment.  Useful  art  is  like  the 
fabled  philosopher's  stone,  whose  magic  touch  converts  every- 
thing else  into  gold. 

The  useful  arts  influence  civil  liberty  by  rendering  men  mu- 
tually dependent  for  the  comfort  and  conveniences  they  enjoy. 
Besides,  the  useful  arts  naturally  tend  to  peace,  because  it  is 
only  during  peace  that  they  can  be  most  successfully  prosecut- 
ed. Strife  is  inimical  to  civil  liberty,  because  it  necessarily 
involves  violation  of  the  rights  of  others,  while  the  very  essence 
of  civil  liberty  consists  in  the  security  from  invasion  of  these 
rights.  There  are  not  wanting,  however,  those  who  regard  lib- 
erty as  consisting  in  the  power  to  do  whatever  might  suit  their 
inclination,  reckless  of  all  consequences  to  others.    Civil  liberty 
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does  not  consist  in  lawlessness  and  arnachy,  bnt  on  the  contiary 
the  worst  tyranny  and  the  most  perfect  absence  ol  liberty  is 
found,  where  each  individual  does  whatever  suits  his  inclination 
without  restraint,  and  where,  consequently,  every  one  aspires  to 
gratify  himself  at  whatever  expense  of  detriment  and  injury  to 
others. 

Of  the  useful  arts,  the  one  to  which  we  must  ascribe  by  far 
the  largest  and  most  important  influence  upon  civil  liberty 
is  undoubtedly  that  of  printing,  inasmuch  as  the  Bible  is  the 
foundation  of  civil  liberty,  and  the  widespread  usefulness  of 
this  book  of  books  is  owing  to  the  art  of  printing,  by  which  it  is 
placed  within  the  reach  of  the  humblest  member  of  society.  It 
contains  all  the  laws  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  society,  and 
wherever  its  laws  are  regarded  in  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter, 
there  do  we  find  the  greatest  amount  of  eiyoyment  and  the  high- 
est degree  of  civil  liberty,  because  the  spirit  of  its  precepts  bears 
directly  upon  those  principles  in  the  nature  of  man  upon  whose 
development  depends  the  exercise  of  those  qualities  necessary  to 
ensure  harmony  and  submission  to  the  restraints  necessary  for 
civil  liberty. 

But  in  speaking  of  art,  we  should  never  forget  her  twin  sister 
science,  nor  should  we  forget  that  their  usefulness  and  their  in- 
fluence depend,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  their  preserving  intact 
the  bonds  of  sisterhood.  They  are  mutually  dependent  upon 
each  other,  for  either,  without  the  other,  would  be  far  more 
circumscribed  in  her  influence. 

For  our  purpose,  science  may  be  distinguished  like  art  into 
two  kinds,  natural  science  and  moral  science.  The  former  in- 
fluences civil  liberty  through  the  assistance  she  renders  to  the 
useful  arts  by  explaining  the  various  phenomena  of  the  natural 
world,  upon  which  many  of  the  arts  depend,  and  by  furnishing 
rules  by  which  flieir  processes  are  conducted.  Thus  the  art  of 
navigation  depends  principally  upon  the  science  of  astronomy, 
and  so  of  nearly  every  branch  of  art. 

Moral  science  renders  service  to  society  and  to  civil  liberty, 
in  that  her  object  is  a  proper  understanding  of  the  human  mind 
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not  very  extensive,  and  consists  only  of  landscapes  and  portraits, 
including  water  color  and  crayon  sketches,  which  are  not  very 
interesting,  but  commonplace,  with  the  exception  of  four  or  five 
clever  works  by  our  most  prominent  landscape  painters,,  and  a. 
few  portraits  of  merit.. 

In  the  larger  gallery  there  hang  conspicuously,  two  large  land- 
scapes by  Mr.  Durand,  the  venerable  president  of  the  Academy. 
"  In  the  woods"  is  a  very  fine  study,  executed  with  great  truth 
and  fidelity;  it  is  full  of  poetry,  and  truly  represents  the  senti- 
ment which  Bryan  has  infused  into  his  beautiful  description  of 
our  scenery.  In  tone  the  picture  is  cool  and  subdued,  and  there 
prevails  the  tranquility  of  a  life  in  the  depth  of  the  woods,  beau- 
tifully interwoven  with  the  sunlight  so  as  to  relieve  the  gloomi- 
ness of  the  scene,  just  a  delightful  and  delicious  place  for  one 
who  is  glad  enough  to  take  shelter  under  the  shady  bower  from 
the  oppressive  heat  of  August  days,  or  to  escape  from  the  noisy 
and  turbulent  life  of  the  busy  world,  and  who  could  luxuriate 
on  the  various  refreshing  beauties  of  nature  presenting  them- 
selves to  his  eyes — the  quiet  winding  brooklet,  with  its  banks 
luxuriantly  overgrown  with  vegetation  of  variegated  color,  the 
prostrate  old  mossy  tree-trunk  crossing  the  brooklet,  the  noble 
oaks  and  beeches,  with  their  immense  overhanging  branches, 
which  conspicuously  occupy  the  foreground,  and  the  heavy  green 
foliage  dancing  under  a  soft,  light  breeze.  Through  the  receding 
forest  there  is  a  glimpse  of  the  distant  blue  mountains  and  water; 
here  a  grey  squirrel  is  seen  frolicking  upon  the  prostrate  tree 
trunks,  there  a  woodpecker  drives  its  bill  into  the  soft  bark  of 
a  beech  tree  in  search  of  insects,  and  there  a  large  bird,  appa- 
rently a  hawk  is  in  full  flight,  perhaps  in  pursuit  of  a  poor  vic- 
tim. Such  happy  ideas  as  these  have  enabled  the  venerable 
artist  to  enliven  the  quiet  and  still  scenery  of  the  woods.  If 
there  is  a  fault  to  be  found  it  is  with  the  foliage,  the  local  color 
of  which  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  right,  because  in  this  respect 
the  foliage  of  different  trees  cannot  be  the  same,  since  the  local 
color  of  the  foliage  of  various  trees  must  be  as  distinct  from 
each  other  as  their  forms.  This  point  of  observation  has  been> 
as  it  appears  to  me,  overlooked  by  Mr.  Durand  in  his  preference 
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for  a  certain  mixture  of  green  with  some  blue,  which  is  his  pe- 
culiar and  favorite  color.  This  work  is,  on  the  whole,  the  near- 
est approach  to  nature  I  have  ever  seen.  I  believe  there  is  no 
painter  in  this  country  who  so  thoroughly  understands  the  indi- 
viduality, form,  color,  and  light  and  shade  of  certain  kinds  of 
trees  as  this  distinguished  artist.  Mr.  Cropsey  may  perhaps  be 
excepted,  though  even  he  is  in  my  opinion,  certainly  his  inferior 
in  some  things.  • 

^^Summer  afternoon,''  by  the  same  artist,  is  a  pleasing  picture, 
aud  in  representation,  truly  American;  yet  evidently  a  repeti- 
tion of  his  composition  exhibited  at  the  last  exhibition.  It  has 
both  merits  and  defects.  The  foreground  is  too  common-place 
and  wanting  in  fullness  and  force.  The  sky  is  rather  hard  and 
flat;  that  is,  it  lacks  the  flexibility  and  transparency  which  are 
the  essential  qualities  of  the  sky.  The  sky  is  well  known  to  be 
fllled  with  ethereal  air.  When  not  tinctured  with  a  particle  of 
aqueous  vapor,  its  true  color  is  a  deep,  pure  transparent  and 
penetrable  azure.  The  modification  of  tiie  color  of  the  sky  de- 
pends on  the  varying  quantity  of  the  aqueous  vapor  which  is 
suspended  between  the  space  of  the  atmospheric  air  and  us.  The 
vapor  is  of  a  white  tone,  caused  by  the  warm  hues  of  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  and  makes  the  sky  paler.  According  as  it  varies  in 
quantity,  it  renders  the  sky  more  or  less  gray  by  mixing  its  warm 
tones  with  the  blue.  Looking  intently  not  only  at  bat  through 
the  pure  spotiess  blue  of  the  sky,  you  will  perceive  the  truth  of 
the  observation  that  the  atmospheric  air  is  a  deep,  penetrable, 
quivering  body.  Hence,  skies  are  not  to  be  painted  in  flat  or 
smooth  colors.  It  must,  therefore,  be  observed  that  in  Durand's 
skies  there  is  an  actual  violation  of  this  law  of  nature.  Com- 
pared with  the  sky  in  this  picture,  Mr.  Kinsett's  sky  in  his  "Oc- 
tober piece,"  or  Mr.  Cropsey's  in  his  "White  Mountains,"  they 
are  completely  free  from  any  conservatism,  and  are  represented 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  true  laws  of  nature,  possessing  the 
essential  qualities  of  transparency,  penetrability  and  flexibility. 

These  are  all  the  contributions  Mr.  Durand  has  made  to  the 
present  exhibition,  I  suppose.  In  sentiment,  his  works  belong 
to  the  descriptive  pastoral  school  of  Thomson,  Bryant  and  other 
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poets,  who  haye  a  deep  and  similar  feeling  for  fhe  connnoD  t^ 
peets  of  nature. 

Upon  turning  from  these  pictures,  the  eyef  of  the  visitor  is  at 
once  struclc  by  a  large  landscape  hanging  conspicuously  oppo- 
-site  Mr.  Duxand's,  entitled  Mount  Washington,  by  Mr.  Cropsey. 
It  is  in  most  respects  the  reverse  of  Mr.  Durand's  works,  and  of 
a  very  different  school.  This  seems  to  me  the  best  of  Mr.  Crop- 
sey's  contributions.  It  is  very  vigorous  and  brilliant  in  treat- 
ment, and  fresh  amd  beautiful  in  feeling  and  arrangement.  FrcNDi 
the  foreground  all  up  to  the  ovethan^ng  mouirtains  in  the  dis- 
tance, there  is  a  great  variety  of  nature,  showing  deep  and  severe 
«tudy,  and  the  most  infi^ate  observation  and  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  variety  of  form  and  colors,  light  and  shade. 
The  clouds  are  very  grand  and  magnificent  in  conception;  they 
are  heaped  column-like,  gray  and  dense,  colossal  and  gigantie^ 
overtoweiing  the  mist-clad  mountain  tops.  There  is  truth  in  the 
after  rain  clearness  of  the  atmosphere,  with  clear  transparent 
-shadows  falling  upon  the  landscape.  Mr.  Cropsey  is  eminently 
successful  in  his  treatment  of  this  subject.  His  ^^Mediterranean 
«ca-coasf"  is  another  successful  attempt,  very  original  and  novel 
in  treatment.  The  sun  has  scarcely  set,  leaving  his  luminous 
reflection  on  the  waves,  clouds  and  shore,  and  on  the  ruined  tower 
built  on  a  promontory^  while  the  moon  rises  Just  i&  the  opposite 
horizon,  and  throws  its  silvery  beams  upon  the  glowing  land- 
scape, thus  presenting  the  very  strange  effect  of  blended  sun- 
light and  moonlight 

^une  morning,^  by  the  same  artist,  is  a  small  oval  picture^  a 
gem  full  of  refreshing  beauty  and  romance,  broad  in  its  arrange- 
ment of  light  and  shadow,  and  clear  and  rich  in  color. 

An  ^October  day  in  the  White  mountains,"  by  Mr.  Kensetl 
sustains  and  confirms  the  reputation  which  he  eojoys.  There  it 
.a  broad  and  delidous  repose  upon  this  picture  as  well  as  hitf 
other  centre  pictures,  a  general  placid  efEect,  united  with  the 
most  conscientious  detail.  Tliere  is  an  exquisite  feeling  in  the 
<lelieious  scene;  the  hazy  serial  distance,  the  fiic  off  mountains 
wnih  the  fleecy  clouds  ^shepherded  by  fhe  slow  unwilling  wind" 
[AsseuL  No.  166J  8 
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dK>T6  their  snow-capped  tops,  the  autamnal  hazmess  of  the  pla- 
cid sky  with  the  masses  of  rock  and  gray  stones  spotted  with 
dry  dead  leaves,  while  a  cool  limpid  stream  is  dashing  oyer 
ridge  after  ridge  of  rocks.  A  picturesque  old  bridge  spans  the 
rivulet,  where  a  shepherd  drives  his  flock.  There  seems,  how- 
ever, to  be  something  confused  and  unrelieved  in  the  foreground, 
which  disturbs  the  delicious  repose  of  the  rest  of  the  scene. 

Mr.  Church's  South  American  pictures  are  triumphant  achiev- 
ments,  manifesting  that  his  genius  is  not  confined  to  northen 
scenery.  The  characteristics  of  tropical  scenery — ^the  glowing 
hues,  the  luxuriant  fbliage,  the  profuse  vegetation,  the  loftj 
mountains — ^have  been  seized  by  Mr.  Church,  and  have  been 
transferred  to  his  canvas  with  signal  success.  His  style  is  glow- 
ing, brilUant,  and  peculiar  >  and  Us  morning  and  evening  effects 
are  unsurpassed. 

These  are  the  principal  landscapes  of  merit  in  this  collectios,. 
and  to  speak  of  others  would  require  more  time  and  labor  than 
I  can  now  bestow  upon  this  subject.  The  same  reason  will  pre- 
vent my  remarking  upon  some  really  fine  portraits  which  grace 
the  walls.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  there  is  evident  progress  uk 
American  art,  and  that  the  academy  seems  to  be  gradually  un- 
folding the  results  for  which  it  was  designed. 

T.  J.  T- 

Hotne. 

Next  to  the  sacred  name  of  liberty,  the  word  home  is  perhaps 
the  one  that  is  most  endeared  to  every  true  American, inasmuch 
as  it  speaks  of  more  real,  sincere,  and  affectionate  enjoyment 
than  any  other  word  in  the  English  language.  After  the  dear 
name  of  a  parent,  it  is  the  first  strain  that  a  little  child's  guile- 
less lips  are  taught  to  lisp— -the  cheering  tale  that  would  often 
awake  innumerable  former  impressions  now  slumbering  in  the 
lonely  chamber  of  memory — ^the  greeting  sang  that  would  often- 
times welcome  a  weary  pilgrim  to  the  shrine  of  rest  to  revive 
his  hope  and  strengthen  his  stiffened  limbs — ^the  soul-stirring 
voice  that  would,  when  uttered  with  silvery  eloquence,  which 
alone  issues  forth  from  a  heart  enlisted  in  the  praiseworthy  cause 
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of  iteedom,  thrill  a  whole-souled  patriot  with  the  enlivening 
spirits  of  his  country's  love,  and  an  encouraging  watchword  that 
would  inspire  his  soble  will  with  unhesitating  willingness  to 
sacrifice  Iiis  life  for  the  defence  of  his  fatherland  and  the  protec- 
tion of  his  fellow  countrymen. 

The  latent  yalue  of  a  home  has  been  well  appreciated  by  the 
British  poet  of  the  4seasonS|  who  appropriately  characterised  it 
in  the  following  lines :  ^^  Home  is  the  resort  of  love,  of  joy,  of 
peace,  of  plenty,  where  supporting  and  supported,  polished  and 
dear  relations,  mingle  into  bliss."  Oh !  what  a  multidude  of 
delightful,  yet  mournful,  thoughts  rush  over  the  mind  at  the 
mention  of  the  single  word — ^home !  What  a  volume  of  happiness 
and  what  an  amount  of  sadness  are  alternately  concentrated  in 
reflection  upon  the  long  pleasant .  years  passed  within  its  native 
surroundings,  as  among  the  rarest  moments  of  enjoyment  in  the 
blooming  morning  of  life,  and  the  best  smiling  visions  of  vernal 
existence,  where  the  lau^l  wreaths  of  eariy  association  are  en- 
twined about  many  a  youthful  brow  as  a  benign  sign  that  the 
fibres  of  their  hearts  are  always  to  be  so  interwoven  together, 
that  to  sunder  them  hereafter  would  be  to  snap  the  chords  of 
iiib. 

Home  is  a  consecrated  spot,  glowing  with  the  genial  sunshine, 
beneath  which  the  blessed  truths  of  Christianity  and  purified 
feelings  of  benevolence  inculcated  by  the  Holy  Scriptures,  bask. 
It  is  an  unrivalled  elysium  on  the  earth,  where  heart  is  tied  to 
heart  by  the  words  of  deathless  affection — aye,  a  social  school  in 
which  refined  manners  and  the  dignified  attitudes  of  respect  for 
worth  and  standing  are  cultivated,  and  in  which  fine  sympathies 
and  tastes,  as  well  as  moral  and  religious  feelings,  are  nicely 
nourished,  and  often  brought  to  maturity,  even  together  with 
fee  treasure  of  pure  disinterested  love. 

It  is  man's  most  sacred  place  of  retirement,  where  he  usually 
spends  the  greater  portion  of  his  time,  where  he  seeks  a  refuge 
from  the  vexations  and  embarrassments  of  business,  and  an  en* 
chanting  rq>ose  from  exertion,  and  quiet  scene  of  relaxation 
from  care^  wrought  by  the  interchange  of  affection  and  social 
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eiyoyment.  Amid  the  small  assemblage  of  several  sister  homes, 
neighbors  are  bound  together  like  brothers  and  sisters  hj  the 
•oAening  tendencies  of  amity  and  friendship,  as  well  as  bj  the 
necessities  of  matual  assistance.  There  is  no  place  as  sure,  mild 
and  hospitable  as  a  home  in  which  earl's  children  can  pass 
their  life  so  agreeably,  so  peacefully,  as  to  render  their  medita- 
tions upon  whatever  is  supernal,  free  from  the  ever  occurring 
excitement  and  turmoil  which  characterize  the  stormy  ocean  of 
Hfe,  and  from  the  deceitful  influences  of  wordly  gayety  and 
pleasure.  How  beautiful  must  be  the  relationships  within  its 
loved  walls,  and  how  touching  to  human  emotions  must  be  the 
intimate  and  endearing  ties  by  which  the  kindred  members  of  a 
happy  family  group  are  indissolubly  linked  together  for  eternity. 

A  home,  seated  on  an  open  and  tranquil  spaee,  surrounded  by 
the  picturesque  sylvan  scenery  of  nature,  encircled  by  the 
waving  fields;  the  smiling  vineyards  clustering  upon  the  hills, 
and  creeping  amid  the  interstices  of  each  garden  bower  upon 
which  the  enamored  flowers  sleep,  beautified  by  the  undulating 
veidant  elevations  and  wide  sheets  of  fresh-water  lakes,  and  em- 
bosomed with  the  lofty  emerald-headed  palms,  amoi^  which  the 
delicate  warblings  of  the  nightingale,  and  the  chirpings  of  flitting 
birds  from  minute  to  minute,  gently  beat  the  drum  of  the  listen- 
ing ear,  possesses  those  elements  that  fitly  combine  to  make  it  a 
seat  of  true  poetry,  as  on  these  varied  beauties  and  wonders  with 
which  the  garb  of  nature  is  richly  embroidered,  the  vivid  imagi* 
nation  feasts  its  swollen  eyes  to  magnify  the  sublime  glories  of 
Ibe  Omnipotent. 

When  we  think  upon  the  home  of  our  early  youth,  from 
which  we  are  separated  by  the  remorseless  fiat  of  circumstances, 
the  mind  for  a  moment  leaves  its  tenement  and  travels  back 
among  former  innocent  scenes,  and  conveys  to  the  dormant  sool 
the  many  pleasant  hours  which  once  elapsed  in  its  native  en- 
virons with  unalloyed  happiness,  and  traces  out  the  great  change 
tbat  has  taken  place  within  ourselves  since  we  have  bidden  adien 
to  our  "  teens.'^  It  recalls  to  the  memory  the  days  of  our  youth, 
onoe  the  spring  season  of  our  joyfulness,  of  our  light-hearted 
pleasure  and  of  our  budding  hope,  and  reminds  us  that  our  wild, 
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freeand  unshackled  heart  was  for  a  time  a  stranger  to  trial  or 
tribulation.  The  mind  is  enabled,  by  its  fellow-traveller  reflee* 
tion^bj  whom  it  is  accompanied,  to  vivify  the  remembrance  of  thd 
bright,  young,  merry  feces. 

As  we  can  realize  genuine  happiness  emanating  forth  from  a 
home,  however  humble,  let  us  look  back  through  the  dim  vista 
of  the  remotest  ages  and  imagine  what  a  matchless  and  inimita- 
ble home  oar  first  parents  onee  princely  possessed — the  fascinat- 
ing paradise  of  Eden,  assigned  to  them  by  their  maker,  and 
ornamented  by  the  magic  hand  of  nature  with  her  most  gorgeous 
gifts,  cheerfully  adorned  with  floral  halls  through  which  the 
splendid  Adam  and  beauteous  Eve  frequently  stalked  with  • 
lordly  air  as  its  king  and  queen.  From  such  a  home  were  th^ 
driven;  but  a  far  more  glorious  home  Is  reserved  for  us,  their 
descendants,  if  we  accept  the  offers  of  salvation  through  Jesu 
Christ — ^^A  mansion  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  tho 
heavens." 

Closing  Exercises. 

In  aeeordance  with  the  usual  custom,  the  examination  was 
brought  to  a  conclusion  with  a  public  exhibition  in  the  chapel 
of  the  institution,  in  the  presence,  on  this  occasion,  of  Dr.  Prime^ 
Professor  Loomi?,  Bev.  Dr.  Abbott,  of  the  Spongier  institutei 
a  number  of  members  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  institution, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  intense  heat  of  the  day,  a  large  com- 
pany of  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

The  exercises  were  opened  by  Dr.  Peet,  the  president  of  the 
institution,  in  a  brief  but  interesting  address,  in  which  he  touch- 
ed upon  the  present  position  and  operations  of  the  institution, 
and  its  prospects  of  increasing  usefulness  in  the  future. 

The  graduating  members  of  the  high  class  were  then  called 
upon  the  platform,  and  each  wrote  a  few  words  of  welcome  to 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  assembled,  but  time  was  not  allowed  to 
copy  any  of  these  compositions. 

Following  this  the  exercises  were,  in  a  great  measure,  dictated 
by  the  company  present,  different  gentlemen  asking  questions 
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designed  fo  test  the  general  information  of  the  class,  and  elicit 
their  views  in  relation  to  various  subjects  engaging  the  attention 
<^  their  fellow  citizens. 

The  following  were  some  of  the  questions  asked,  with  the  re- 
plies they  elicited : 

Who  is  Florence  Nightingale  1 

^  Florence  Nightingale  is  the  noble  and  true  hearted  woman 
who  left  the^comforts  and  pleasures  of  home,  and  the  delights  of 
friendship,  to  walk  on  a  foreign  shore  amid  the  wounded  and 
dying  relics  of  the  battle  field,  and  whisper  words  of  oomfort 
and  hope  to  the  victims  of  pestilence,  surrounded  by  the  wild 
scenes  of  the  Crimea.  Whenever  true  nobility  of  soul,  when- 
ever forgetfulness  of  self  for  our  fellow  men  is  appreciated,  then 
will  the  name  of  Florence  Nightingale  be  the  word  to  reach 
man's  heart." 

Who  was  the  Abbe  Be  L'Epee  ? 

<^The  Abbe  Be  L'Epee  was  the  benevolent  Frenchman  to 
whom  we  owe  the  first  persevering,  earnest  and  successful 
efforts  to  instruct  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  which  we  have  any 
certain  accounts;  and  he  has,  consequently,  been  called  the 
fsither  of  the  art  of  instructing  this  class  of  unfortunates." 

What  are  some  of  the  evidences  which  lead  you  to  consider 
the  Bible  authentic  as  the  word  of  God  ? 

"  1.  The  stern  purity  of  the  morality  it  inculcates — a  purity 
so  repugnant  to  the  corrupt  nature  of  man;  2.  The  length  of 
time  it  has  survived,  while  innumerable  profane  works  have 
been  lost  and  forgotten;  3.  The  fulfilment  of  prophecies,  ages 
after  they  had  been  uttered  by  inspired  men  and  recorded  in 
the  sacred  writings;  and,  4.  The  utter  absurdity  of  supposmg 
that  men  would  have  invented  such  awful  denunciations  against 
their  besetting  sixis." 

Many  exercises  were  performed  in  Rhetoric  and  other  studies, 
and  a  number  of  words  were  given  by  different  gentlemen  pie- 
sent  to  be  incorporated  into  a  sentence.    The  readiness  and  ease 
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with  wUck  this  opantion  was  performed  exdted  surprise;  bat, 
in  the  hurry  of  the  examination,  a  great  portion  of  the  exereifles 
were  eflSiced  firom  the  slates  before  they  coold  be  copied* 

At  the  conclusion  of  these  exercises  so  highly  gratifying  to  all 
present,  the  following  valedictory  address  was  delivered  in  the 
fiign  language,  by  one  of  the  graduating  members  : 

VALEDICTORY  ADDRESS. 
The  hour  approaches,  alas!  too  quickly,  when  we,  graduating 
members  of  the  High  Glass  of  this  Institution,  must  take  up  oar 
pilgrim's  staff  and  bid  adieu  to  the  honored  walls  that  have 
sheltered  us  so  long.  We  have  spent  pleasant  years  here, 
drinking  of  the  pure  waters  of  knowledge,  for  which  our  souls 
thirst;  but  we  cannot  always  enjoy  the  pleasures  that  bloom  In 
the  spring  of  life,  nor  can  we  always  remain  at  the  fount  where 
we  have  hitherto  quaffed  the  soul-refreshing  current.  And, 
having  been  strengthened  by  the  invigorating  draughts,  we  must 
depart  to  do  what  in  us  lies,  in  the  great  conflict  of  life.  Before, 
however,  we  go  forth  to  enact  the  parts  Id  life's  drama  that 
Providence  may  assign  to  us,  ere  we  part,  perhaps  not  again  to 
meet  on  this  side  of  the  dread  gulf  that  separates  time  from 
eternity,  we  would  address  to  all  a  few  pairting  words. 

First,  to  the  President  and  Board  of  Directors  of  our  Instita- 
tion — yoa  who  have  watched  over  the  affidrs  of  our  Alma  Mater, 
and  for  long  years  have  labored  unceasingly  for  the  benefit  of 
ourselves  and  our  companions  in  privation,  with  the  expectation 
of  no  other  reward  than  the  consciousness  that  you  are  laboring 
in  the  cause  of  Him  who  came  to  save  the  lost.  May  Provi- 
dence, who  has  through  past  years  of  trial  so  signally  favored 
your  exertions,  still  continue  you  in  your  stewardship,  so  that 
many  years  to  come  shall  still  witness  to  your  faithfulness,  and 
may  His  blessings  accompany  your  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb. 

To  you,  our  beloved  teacher,  and  your  co-laborers  in  the 
arduous  and  self-denying,  but  high  and  holy  sphere  you  have 
chosen :  May  the  Almighty's  blessing  be,  as  it  has  been,  upon 
your  efforts  to  lead  from  darkness  to  light,  the  souls  of  those 


wham,  in  His  wisdom,  He  has  seen  fit  to  deiif  some  of  tlie  most 
pi<ecioa8  gifts  bestowed  upon  tbdr  fellow  men,  and  may  fie 
long  spare  youjr  lives,  that  others,  haring  like  daims  with  vm^ 
m&y  be  led  by  you  to  the  light  of  knowledge  and  the  life  of  the 
souL 

To  youy  oui  fellow  pupils^  we  would  say  n  few  woids  before 
we  party  not  all^  probably ,  to  meet  again  on  earth.  The  time 
ftas  come  for  us  to  ta)^e  a  final  leave  of  the  Sostitntion  which 
has  been  your  and  our  home  for  pleasant  months  and  years. 
Oh !  let  us  not  part  with  il}  feeling  in  our  hearts,  but  east  it 
from  ns  as  we  would  a  serpent  from  oar  bosoms.  We  shall  no 
longer  meet  you  at  morning  and  evening  prayer^but  we  will 
commend  you  all  to  His  care  without  whose  knowledge  not» 
sparrow  falleth  to  the  ground.  And  we  wiU  pray  that  He  will 
enable  us  so  to  live  that  we  all  may  meet  again  in  a  better 
world,  where  we  shall  both  bear  and  speak  the  praises  of  ^  Our 
Father  which  is  in  Heaveir. 

And  Bow^  my  loved  classmates^  the  hour  has  come  lor  us  to* 
Ud  each  other  farewell.  For  years  we  have  walked  together  in 
the  pleasant  though  rugged  path  ot  intellectual  improvement. 
We  must  separate  and  go  forth  alone  to  meet  the  trials  and  diffi- 
culties of  life.  May  God  give  us  strength  manfully  to  meet  and 
overeome  these  difficulties,  and  may  our  course  through  life  be^ 
audi  as  to  reflect  boiK>r  upon  our  Alma  Mater.  Iict  us  show 
our  gratitude  for  the  benefits  received  from  her,^  by  endeavoring 
to  confer  like  benefits  upon  others.  Let  us  while  lijfe  is  ours, 
through  good  report  and  through  evil  report,  alike  in  prosperi^ 
and  in  adversity,  cherish  in  our  heart  of  hearts,  memories  of 
those  who  here  led  us  from  ignorance  to  knowledge^  from  dark* 
Bess  to  lighty  and  from  heathenism  to  a  knowledge  of  God. 

The  President  then  took  the  chair,,  and  introduced  Professor 
Loomis  and  Dr.  Prime^  the  former  of  whom  read  the  following 
report  upon  the  examination  of  the  High  Class  in  Mathematics 
and  Natural  Philosophy : 
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Having  been  inyited  by  the  Directors  of  the  New-Tork  Deaf 
and  Dumb  Institation  to  conduct  the  examination  of  the  High 
Class  in  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  I  have  attended 
to  the  duty  assigned  me,  and  now  present  the  following  report : 

The  class  in  question  consisted  of  sixteen  persons;  of  whom 
seven  composed  the  Junior  division,  and  nine  the  Senior  division^ 

The  entire  class  was  first  examined  in  Davies^  Elementary 
Algebra^  of  which  the  Junior  division  had  read  eighty-six  pages. 
A  series  of  questions  (about  twenty  in  number)  was  propounded 
by  myself,  and  interpreted  to  them  by  their  instructor,  Mr.  Isaac 
Lewis  Peet,  and  each  pupil  was  expected  to  write  the  answers 
upon  his  slate.  These  questions  embraced  the  multiplication 
and  division  of  polynomials;  the  addition,  subtraction,  multipli- 
cation and  division  of  algebraic  fractions;  the  resolution  of  po- 
lynomials into  factors,  &c.  Several  members  of  the  class 
answered  nearly  everyone  of  these  questions  both  promptly  and 
correctly;  while  others  needed  occasional  assistance. 

The  Senior  division  of  the  class  had  read  two  hundred  and 
ten  pages  of  Davies^  Jllgebra,  and  the  examination  was  further 
continued  with  this  division  alone.  The  questions  which  were 
propounded  to  them  embraced  the  principles  of  the  binominal 
theorem;  the  extraction  of  the  square  root;  the  reduction  of 
surd  quantities  to  their  simplest  forms ;  the  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication  and  division  of  surd  quantities;  and  the  solution 
of  equations  both  of  the  first  and  second  degrees.  Some  members 
of  the  class  answered  all  these  questions,  while  others  needed 
more  or  less  assistance. 

One  member  of  the  class  having  read  the  first  book  of  EucHi^ 
the  proposition  relating  to  the  sum  of  the  three  angles  of  a  plain 
triangle,  was  assigned  to  him,  and  he  wrote  out  the  demonstra** 
tion  upon  his  slate  with  remarkable  promptness,  minuteness  and 
precision. 

The  entire  class  of  sixteen  were  next  examined  in  Olmstedfi 
Rudiments  of  Philosophy^  in  which  work  they  had  studied  Me- 
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chanics,  Hydrostatics  and  Pneumatios.  The  qnestions  which 
were  propounded  to  them  were  sach  as  the  following :  Define 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  body  1  Slate  the  conditions  of  equi- 
librium between  the  power  and  weight  in  the  case  of  a  lever? 
Why  will  not  water  rise  in  a  common  pump  higher  than  32  feett 
&c.  The  answers  to  these  questions  were  very  unequal  In  merit. 
Three  members  of  the  class  answered  nearly  every  question, 
with  great  accuracy  and  discrimination;  while  others  gave  an- 
swers which  were  more  or.  less  defective  or  erroneous. 

If  any  one  present  at  the  examination  had  previously  doubted 
whether  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  capable  of  comprehending  the 
principles  of  Algebra  and  Natural  Philosophy,  this  examination 
must  have  dispelled  such  doubts.  Several  members  of  the  class 
sustained  their  examination  in  a  manner  which  would  have  done 
credit  to  those  who  have  enjoyed  equal  advantages  with  the  full 
possession  of  all  their  senses.  I  do  not,  however,  think  tlial 
deaf  mutes  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  mathematics  with  the 
same  facility  as  other  persons.  Their  acquaintance  with  abstract 
truths  is  acquired  slowly  and  with  great  difficulty.  Their  first 
steps  in  the  acquisition  of  science  are  therefore  tedious.  But 
after  the  pupil  has  laid  a  thorough  foundation  for  an  education; 
has  acquired  good  habits  of  mental  discipline,  and  can  advance 
by  the  study  of  a  book,  with  but  little  explanation  from  his 
teacher,  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  deaf  mute  must 
advance  with  nearly  the  same  rapidity  as  one  who  eqoys  the 
full  use  of  all  his  senses.  Very  few  deaf  mutes  can,  however, 
be  expected  to  arrive  at  this  stage  of  progress  during  the  limited 
period  allowed  for  their  education.  Their  intellects  are  so  un- 
developed when  they  first  enter  the  Institution;  their  first  steps 
in  education  are  so  slow,  that  most  of  them  but  just  arrive  at 
that  point  from  which  they  are  able  to  advance  with  but  little 
explanation  from  the  living  teacher,  when  the  period  allotted 
for  their  education  is  completed.  While,  then,  the  highest 
attainments  in  science  can  seldom  be  expected  from  deaf  mutes, 
great  credit  is  due  to  the  teacher  who  has  successfully  initiated 
the  higher  pupils  of  this  Institution  into  a  knowledge  of  the 
elementary  principles  of  Algebra  and  Natural  Philosophy. 
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It  appears  to  me  that  the  study  of  Natural  Philosophy  might 
advantageously  be  rendered  more  prominent  in  this  Institution, 
provided  every  principle  were  fully  illustrated  by  appropriate 
apparatus.  Principles  thus  established  by  experiment,  make  a 
more  permanent  as  well  as  a  more  distinct  impression  upon  the 
mind,  than  those  which  are  derived  solely  from  the  reading  of  a 
text-book.  The  knowledge  thus  acquired  is  eminently  useful, 
since  it  finds  frequent  applications  in  the  daily  transactions  of 
life.  Experimental  illustrations,  in  connection  with  the  study 
of  a  text-book,  must  afford  to  deaf  mutes  one  of  the  most  ready 
means  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  language.  In  the  study  of 
metaphysical  subjects,  it  is  difficult  to  communicate  to  the  deaf 
mute  the  precise  meaning  of  the  terms  employed;  and  it  must 
often  be  difficult  for  the  teacher  to  satisfy  himself  whether  the 
pupil  has  acquired  the  precise  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed. 
Bat  if  the  pupil  reads  the  description  of  an  experiment  in  his 
text-book,  and  that  experiment  is  subsequently  exhibited  to  him 
in  the  class-room,  he  can  scarcely  fail  to  attach  both  precise  and 
correct  ideas  to  the  language  of  his  text-book.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  experimental  illustrations  should  be  introduced 
as  extensively  as  possible  into  every  part  of  the  course  of  in- 
struction for  deaf  mutes. 

ELIAS  LOOMIS. 

JVeuT-ForAr,  July  11, 1855. 

Dr.  Prime  followed  with  a  report  of  the  condition  of  the  class 
in  rhetoric  and  logic : 

REPORT  ON  RHETORIC  AND  LOGIC. 

On  Monday  last  I  had  the  honor  and  the  great  pleasure  of  at- 
tending the  examination  of  the  "  High  Class  "  in  this  Institu- 
tion, composed  of  sixteen  young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who 
occupied  the  must  advanced  position  of  any  of  the  pupils  here 
assembled.  They  showed  a  degree  of  attainment,  and  thorough- 
ness of  scholarship  and  discrimination  of  understanding,  and  a 
clear  perception  of  the  nature,  the  end,  and  the  relations  of  the 
various  subjects  upon  which  their  minds  had  been  employed, 
which  filled  me  with  equal  delight  and  surprise.  The  studies  in 
which  1  was  requested  particularly  to  examine  them,  were  rhet- 
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oric  and  logis.  In  the  former  their  education  had  been  chiefly 
guided  by  oral  lectures,  delivered  by  Prof.  I.  Lewis  Peet.  They 
entered  upon  the  exhibition  of  their  l^nowledge  of  this  study 
with  great  animation,  and  responded  to  the  various  inquiries 
with  readiness  and  enthusiasm.  When  called  upon  to  illustrate 
the  various  figures  of  speech,  they  enumerated  them  with  great 
accuracy  and  furnished  examples — ^not  from  memory — ^but  of 
their  own  construction,  which  were  exceedingly  ingenious  and 
happy.  This  was  peculiarly  the  case  in  their  illustrations  of  the 
metaphoir,  which  were  more  striking  and  successful  than  would 
probably  be  exhibited  by  any  ordinary  class  which  had  complet- 
ed its  course  of  instruction  in  our  best  collies. 

Not  less  gratifying  was  the  exhibition  made  in  logic.  Here, 
of  course,  was  an  opportunity  for  displaying  closer  analysis  of 
thought,  and  more  careful  discrimination.  But  in  every  depart- 
ment to  which  their  attention  was  invited,  they  were  found  at 
home.  In  syllc^istio  reasoning,  they  furnished — ^at  call — beau- 
tiful illustrations  both  of  the  regular  and  di^unctive  syllogism, 
showinji;  that  they  fully  comprehended  the  diflference  and  were 
able  to  apply  this  mode  of  reasoning.  After  the  first  excitement 
arising  from  the  novelty  and  the  wonderful  facility  with  which 
they  gave  answers  to  my  inquiries,  it  was  exceedingly  pleasing 
to  pursue  the  subject,  drawing  out  their  ideas  upon  disputed 
questions,  and  judging  from  the  diversity  of  sentiment  among 
them,  that  they  were  not  scholars  merely  by  rote,  but  were  ac- 
customed .to  independent  and  original  thought.  For  example,  I 
inquired  of  f hem  whether  it  were  possible  for  us  to  have  ideas 
which  are  not  the  result  of  association.  Some  answered  "  Yes," 
and  furnished  examples  in  proof.  The  greater  number  respond- 
ed "  No,"  and  insisted  that  the  contrary  involved  the  idea  of 
efTects  without  a  cause. 

After  these  exercises,  at  the  request  of  the  Professor,  I  assign- 
ed one  of  the  coantries  of  the  world  to  each  of  the  students  of 
the  class,  requesting  thom  to  furnish  the  most  prominent  ideas  in 
their  minds  respecting  them.  The  result  was  an  exceedingly 
interesting  display  of  the  amount  of  knowledge  which  they  had 
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seyerally  acquired  of  the  geography,  the  history,  and  the  religion 
of  the  earth. 

The  resalt  of  the  whole  examination  was  a  strong  conviction 
that  to  these  youth,  deprived  in  the  providence  of  God  of  many 
of  the  most  important  and  delightful  soiuces  of  truth,  there  is 
opened  in  this  institution  a  fountain  of  learning  and  of  light,  for 
which  we  cannot  be  too  grateful  to  the  "  Giver  of  every  good 
and  every  perfect  gift.'^ 

The  unwearied  patience,  fidelity,  and  ingenuity  of  the  instruc- 
tors, were  apparent  in  these  wonderful  attainments,  and  it  is 
impossible  for  a  contemplative  mind  to  regard  them  in  any  other 
light  than  among  the  most  praiseworthy  and  noble  benefactors  of 
the  human  family. 

S.  IRENiEUS  PRIME. 

Br.  Gibbs  not  being  present,  the  following  communication 
from  him  was  read  in  his  behalf,  by  the  Hon.  Erastus  Brooks. 

D&.  GIBBs'  R£K)RT  ON  CHEMISTRY. 

To  Harvey  P.  Peet,  L.L.  D.,  President  of  the  Institution  far  th^ 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb : 

Sir— The  directors  of  your  excellent  institution  having  impos- 
ed upon  me  the  honorable  duty  of  conducting  the  examination 
of  the  high  class  in  chemistry,  this  morning,  I  have  great  pleas- 
ure in  oflFering  my  testimony,  to  the  zeal  and  ability  with  which 
the  instruction  has  been  conveyed,  and  to  the  real  proficiency 
which  the  pupils  have  shown.  Nearly  all  of  those  examined  an- 
swered my  numerous  questions  readily  and  correctly,  and  showed 
much  skill  and  quickness  in  using  the  symbolic  language  of  the 
science — a  mode  of  expression  perhaps  peculiarly  suited  to  their 
habits  of  thought,  and  to  their  methods  of  conveying  ideas.  In 
every  answer  I  could  trace  the  effects  of  careful  teaching,  and, 
which  is  of  course  all  important,  of  a  good  method.  I  most  sin- 
cerely congratulate  you.  Sir,  upon  the  results  which  have  crowned 
the  labors  of  your  faithful  and  diligent  instructors,  and  assure 
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you  that  in  the  department  of  chemistry,  as  doubtless  in  eyeiy 
other,  the  pupils  whom  I  examined  amply  rewarded  their  teachers. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

WOLCOTT  GIBBS, 
Professor  Chemistry  and  Physics  in  the  Free  Academy. 
New-Yohk,  July  10, 1855. 

After  reading  this  report,  Mr.  Brooks  proceeded  in  some  very 
happy  remarks,  respecting  the  examination  just  concluded  and 
the  benefits  confered  on  the  deaf  and  dumb  by  the  institution. 
He  then  read  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Hedges,  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  examination,  the  following  names  of  pupils  that 
had  completed  the  term  of  five  years,  for  which  they  were  orig- 
inally selected  by  the  Superintendent  of  common  schools,  and 
had,  by  a  resolution  of  the  board,  been  recommended  to  the 
Superintendent  of  public  instruction,  to  be  continued  under  in- 
struction as  State  pupils  for  two  years,  agreeably  to  existing 
provisions  of  law. 

Geo.  Washington  Schutt,  Wm.  T.  Parsons, 

James  Gardner,  John  Minard, 

Lewis  McKendree  Hill,  Jacob  Swartz, 

Philip  M.  Parsells,  John  Donovan, 

Charles  P.  Edwards,  Lewis  Pigueron, 

Valentine  Bradshaw,  Fanny  Jane  Ogden, 

Hiram  B.  Brown,  Nancy  A..  Bamhart, 

Owen  McCabe,  Lavinia  Darley, 

Russell  Johnson,  Harriet  Poppino, 

Ellen  Moore,  Amanda  Dunning, 
Honora  Buckley. 

In  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  board,  the  president 
then  presented  certificates  of  good  character  and  standing,  to  the 
following  named  pupils  who  had  completed  the  term  of  five 
years  instruction. 

Hiram  B.  Brown,  Sarah  A.  Babcock, 

Valentine  Bradshaw,  Susan  Bailey, 

Nancy  A.  Barnhart,  Helen  A.  Brabrook, 

Elyah  R.  Blakeman,  Honora  Buckley, 
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John  Donovan,  Philip  M.  Parsells, 

Amanda  Dunning,  Alfred  Stryker, 

Chas.  P.  Edwards,  James  E.  Story, 

Maria  L.  Goodrich,  Jacob  Swartz, 

Christiana  R.  Hardy,  Geo.  W.  Schutt, 

John  Minard,  Harriet  Williams, 

Ellen  Moore,  Joseph  Webster, 

Owen  McCabe,  Ann  Doyle, 

Fanny  I.  Ogden,  James  Gardner, 

Lewis  Pigueron,  Lewis  McE.  Hill, 

Wm.  T.  Parsons,  Russel  Johnson, 

Harriet  Poppino,  Lavinia  Darley. 

The  president  then  presented  a  diploma  and  a  farewell  letter 
to  each  of  the  following  pupilS;  who  had  completed  the  full 
course  of  seven  years'  instruction. 

Joel  E.  Andrews,  Joanna  Macauley, 

Dorcas  Bailey,  Thomas  H.  Nichols, 

Wm.  B.  Burget,  Mary  Ross, 

Maria  A.  Brophy,  Isaac  Van  Velsor, 

Leonard  Lake,  Gertrude  A.  Boughton, 

Delia  La  Barre,  Henry  Gravelin, 

John  Dinneen,  John  Van  Riper  Halsey, 

Patrick  Clark,  John  Witschief. 

The  president  then  presented  diplomas,  of  the  highest  grade^ 
to  the  following  named  graduates,  who  had  completed  the  threo 
years  course  of  study  in  the  High  Class  of  the  Institution : 

Thomas  JefiTerson  Trist,  Wm.  L.  Marcy  Breg, 

Zacha.  Gilchrist  McCoy,  Walter  Wilson  Angus, 

James  Sullivan  Wells,  Lucinda  Emeline  Hills, 

Henry  Clawson  Rider,  Zenas  Garrabrant. 
James  £.  McPherson  Coffin, 

After  appropriate  remarks,  the  president  proceeded  to  distri- 
bute the  following  prizes  to  members  of  the  two  dirisions  of  the 
High  Class,  for  superiority,  in  the  examination  Just  concluded : 

OF   THE  GRADUATING  DIYISION. 

I.  Highest  excellence  in  all  the  studies. 
Walter  W.  Angus. 
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II.  Literature, 
Pirtt  Prize— Thomas  JefiTerson  Trist. 

Henry  C.  Rider. 
Second  Prize — ^Lucinda  E.  Hills. 
Third  Prize— Zachariah  G.  McCoy. 

Wm.  L.  M.  Breg. 

in.  Mathematics. 
First  Prize— William  L.  M.  Breg. 
Second  Prize— James  S.  Wells. 
Third  Prize— James  E.  McPherson  CoflBn. 

IV.  Physical  Science, 
First  Prize— James  S.  Wells. 
Seeond  Prize— Wm.  L.  M.  Breg, 
Third  Prize— Lucinda  E.  Hills. 

James  £.  Mc  Pherson  Coffin. 

V.  Exemplary  conduct  and  faithful  attention  to  study. 
Zenas  Garrabrant. 

OF  THK  JUNIOR  DIYISION. 

I.  Literature. 
First  Prize— Francis  C.  Hertwick. 
Second  Prize — Sarah  Augusta  Eastman. 

II.  Mathematics. 
First  Prize— Daniel  P.  Marcy. 
Second  Prize — Francis  C.  Hertwick. 

HI.  Physical  Science, 
First  Prize — ^Edwin  Southwick 
Second  Prize — Francis  C.  Hertwick. 

IV.  Exemplary  conduct  and  faithful  attention  io  study, 
Charlotte  Conklin,  Lucy  Gilbert. 

John  W.  Chandler. 

The  premium  for  highest  excellence,  and  the  first  prizes  in 
the  Senior  Division,  consisted  of  gold  pendants,  and  the  other 
prizes  of  appropriate  books. 
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The  president  then  distributed  premiums  for  drawing,  as  fol- 
lows: 

For  pen-dratmng^ 
To  Miss  Rdelia  Shamp,  To  Miss  Sarah  A.  GladI, 

Master  George  R.  Mowry,  Master  T.  M.  Tuttle, 

A  blaclc  covered  drawing-boolc,  and  a  set  of  steel  pens. 

For  lead-pencil  drawing. 
To  Miss  Elizabeth  Peppinger,    To  Master  Hiram  B.  Brc^n, 
Master  James  M.  Keyser^  Miss  Fanny  J.  Ogden^ 

A  drawieg-book  and  two  lead  pencils  and  a  rubber. 

For  sketching  from  nature. 
To  Miss  Eleanor  J.  Laister,        To  Miss  Sabrina  Eejseri 
To  Master  John  Van  Riper  Halsey, 
A  drawing-book  and  two  lead  pencils,  a  rubber  and  a  pen- 
knife. 

For  mechanical  drawing, 
T9  Isaac  Van  Velsor, 

A  small  set  of  drawing  instruments  and  a  drawing-board,  a  T 
square  and  a  triangle. 

To  James  S.  Wells, 

A  good  set  of  drawing  instruments  and  a  drawing-board,  a  T 
square  and  a  triangle. 

The  exercises  were  then  closed  with  prayer  by  the  president, 
in  the  language  of  signs. 

It  has  been  found  convenient  to  reserve,  to  this  place,  a  notice 
ol  those  departments  of  the  Institution  which  are  either  distinct 
from,  or  merely  subsidiary  to  the  intellectual  departmeat. 

The  department  of  the  arts  of  design. 

Instruction  in  the  various  branches  of  drawing  which  has,  du- 
ring the  last  two  years,  been  brought  into  general  use  in  the  In- 
stitution, Is  to  be  regarded  as  a  prominent  and  useful  feature  in 
the  plan  of  education  adopted.  The  pupils  are  taught  in  classes 
of  40  each,  receiving  two  lessons  per  week.    The  system  is  one 
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"^ss  a.   le  i'T.Tti«r;6igaI  sad  caTcnhtrd  to  produce  the 
;  c^r  fSrss.  imi  :he  Tfarni^y  Ptofesscr  Knodsen,  who  has  iit- 
.-^ti  X  cllI  -whu  i^c^ites  ois  entire  time  to  the  Institutiony is 
^:r-jtsL  IS  x  T-ilosIe  acccsB^cn  to  its  corps  of  instructors. 


£  ji  ine  vkiDXBiS  dasKs  widi  lines  and  plain  figures^ 


-.r-2  -ni*?n  :d  irasr  ^lok  on  their  small  slates^  with  neat- 
d  ^.T^f^ii^ju  ana  2>  £.^lt^  t^ese  figures  and  lines  into 
&«  iiuft  ^^Ji£  -iyem.  Asir  fitsi  ideas  of  analysis.  He  then 
-pr^ixixi  3»  jd-^ixamznz^  wta  6e  object  <^giying  a  greater  com- 
war. 7  iv^r  ±e  lantf.  jnda  flice exccstion.  This  done,  he  places 
liricrr:^  :«^^rs  ±tf  piicil;i.  aa^  mmthts  them  to  draw  their  out- 
1iiir*>  ^'  iTTcng  ja£  fxif  liae  ia  the  object  which  is  first  to  be 
iniax.  iziii  ±t?g  rerinf?^  &ai  to  make  all  the  others  propor- 
:u::sL.  -xs  '±ac.  Tiaiisisntripcrfiiming  this  exercise,  he  places 
2.  ±<~£ir  jr:ntt  :cie«:t  ^  se  dnwn  a  large  square  frame  divided 
w  jjn:  ^iltfW  ^imaEcs  b^  ncans  of  stiii^  stretched  across  in 
9m  iir'iis:ii':n&.  wna  a  "ttt""^>^  at  the  tumination  of  eadi  strii^ 
tHL  aira  :r :»  i:«r  sees. 

Ti^  fanie  :us  fiinir^Zies  a  correct  T&ihle  representation  of 
im  rlioe  :f  i]bf  r^zspeccre^  and  shows  directly  the  relations  of 
latt  Tx=«:as  ^^»*  ii  tie  •:  eject,  as  they  appear  upon  its  surface 
ia:neir  jiifc  rr?o:r6:!U.  He  afterwards  teaches  the  rules  of 
shadlix^.  xati  proceeds  with  a  fiiU  derelopment  of  the  principles 
•^per^ectire.  Tbe  pcpil  b  then  kd  to  take  sketches  in  the 
open  ALT.  a=ii  ^  draw  fr.m heads,  busts,  and  the  like,  while  copy- 
IK  lertesefitariras  on  paper  is  neTO' employed  except  as  a  means 
of  teacH::^  cxecutioa. 


Frc^^sor  Enisdsen  also  has  select  classes  in  painting  in  water 
eoIcR,  and  in  ornamental,  mechanical  and  architectural  draw- 
ing, teachii:^,  as  they  are  required,  tiie  principles  of  beauty  and 
fitness.  Specimois  of  all  these  by  pupils  in  Tarious  stages  of 
progress,  were  shown  the  committee,  and  were  very  satisfactory; 
some  by  the  more  advaneed  pupils  exhibited  a  d^ree  of  profi- 
ciency that  indicated  talent  as  well  as  excellent  instruction. 

Tour  committee  cannot  resist  the  conviction  that  this  system 
Off  teaching  drawing,  besides  giving  a  knowledge  of  an  important 
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and  humanizing  art,  h  a  very  efficient  agent  in  educating  the 
mind,  and,  as  such,  would  be  productive  of  the  best  effects,  even 
though  unattended  with  any  practical  utility. 

Professor  Enudsen  also  has  a  class  in  wood  engraving,  with 
which  he  has  made  a  good  beginning,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
printed  specimens  which  accompany  this  report.  In  time,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  this  will  become  a  source  of  lucrative  employ- 
ment to  many  of.our  pupils  on  the  completion  of  their  education. 

The  Mechanical  Department. 
Another  and  certainly  not  less  important  feature  of  the  Insti- 
tution is  the  instruction  given  in  various  common  handicraft 
employments. 

The  great  migority  of  fhe  deaf  and  dumb  being  cut  off  by  their 
calamity  from  many  of  those  pursuits  which  engage  the  attention 
of  their  hearing  and  speaking  brethren,  must  depend  upon  the 
labor  of  their  hands  for  their  future  support  in  life.  In  the 
intervals  of  study  and  recreation,  therefore,  the  boys  are  taught, 
according  to  their  own  or  parents  wishes,  four  trades,  viz :  book- 
binding in  all  its  branches,  cabinet  making  including  carpentery, 
tailoring,  and  shoemaking;  while  in  the  summer  some  are  taught 
the  rudiments  of  horticulture.  The  committee,  as  they  visited 
the  shops,  were  pleased  with  the  evidences  of  skill  and  activity 
with  which  they  met  on  every  side,  and  they  could  only  regret 
that  the  increased  accommodations  which  are  in  progress  were 
not  already  completed. 

The  committee  would  also  earnestly  hope  that  the  time  may 
not  be  far  distant  when  the  proposal  for  the  introduction  of 
printing  which  has  already  been  made  to  a  previous  board,  may 
be  carried  into  effect,  for  they  cannot  doubt  of  its  peculiar  adapta- 
tion to  the  quiclmess  and  attention  which  characterize  the  deaf 
mute  workman,  while  it  will  prove  a  valuable  means  of  increas- 
ing his  practical  familiarity  with  language. 

The  girls  are  instructed  in  various  kinds  of  needlework  and 
in  dressmaking,  and  are  taught  to  perform  such  light  household 
duties  as  will  make  them  hereafter  useful  to  themselves  and 
others.  They  are  exempt,  however,  from  all  drudgery,  that 
being  performed  by  servants.    Some  of  the  girls  spend  a  portion 
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-=^  '  "r  «  Zir  --: — ^  1    z^r  T^r  1*    T^  ii?ixzs  -»>»  3cciqyied  in 

^2?    ■ r~.    -■_    _r-za   ^UA.  itsifiix  ^^ass.  frnn.  f  fi>  4  boon 

i  z-..  -c-*if=i  ni^^  ii^  tbk'":^  jl  :&i  srzza  r>^K;  4  hows 
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BUILDINGS  AND  PROPERTY. 


Institution  for  the  Leaf  and  Dumb — Standing  Committee  on  Build- 
ings  and  Property  Report,  * 

In8TITutioNj  February^  1856, 

The  termination  of  a  year  of  active  operations  on  a  work  of 
essential  importance  to  the  future  welfare  of  tLe  Institutioni 
would  seem  to  be  a  proper  time  to  revert  to  what  has  been  donOf 
and  to  consider  what  remains  to  be  performed.  The  present 
condition  of  the  buildings  will  appear  from  the  report  of  the 
engineer,  which  is  annexed  hereto, 

In  a  former  report  it  was  stated  that  a  contract  had  been 
entered  into  with  Mr.  Edward  Underhill|  for  the  completion  of 
certain  portions  of  the  work  deemed  essential  to  the  safety  of 
tlie  buildings.  This  contract  has  been  entirely  completed,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  small  items,  as  appears  by  the  written  re- 
port of  the  engineer,  under  date  of  the  16th  January  last,  hereto 
annexed. 

A  further  contract  was  entered  into  with  the  same  party  on 
the  14th  November,  for  the  completion  of  certain  other  portions 
which  it  would  have  been  imprudent  to  leave  exposed  in  an  un- 
finished state  during  the  winter  months.  This  contract  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Underbill  after  full  examination  and  competi- 
tion with  other  parties. 

The  contractor  has  performed  his  duty  so  far  as  completed,  in 
a  manner  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  committee. 

Under  the  first  engagement,  deducting  a  payment  on  ac- 
count, a  balance  was  due  to  Mr.  Underbill  of  $3,669.25,  payable 
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The  opening  of  streets  through  the  premises  of  the  Institution, 
and  the  unexpected  appreciation  of  property  on  the  Fourth  and 
Fifth  avenues,  precipitated  a  movement,  which  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years,  must  under  any  circumstances  have  been  inevitable, 
Forty-ninth  street  had  already  been  ordered  to  be  opened,  and 
the  work  was  actually  commenced,  against  the  earnest  remon- 
strance of  the  board,  and  indications  were  already  apparent  of 
a  determination  to  press  the  opening  of  Madison  avenue.  Under 
these  circumstances  no  alternative  was  left.  A  failure  to  meet 
the  crisis  and  to  act  with  promptness  would  have  been  a  neglect 
of  <luty,  for  which  the  board  would  have  been  held  justly  ac- 
countable* 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  rolls  of  the  Institution  in  the 
year  1852  was  260.  The  buildings  appropriated  to  their  uses 
were  then  uncomfortably  crowded,  and  on  the  same  ratio  of  In- 
crease it  became  an  established  certainty  that  but  a  few  years 
could  elapse  before  a  much  enlarged  establishment  would  become 
indispensable,  as  well  in  regard  to  room  for  instruction  as  to 
the  essential  conveniences  of  domestic  accommodation.  The 
State  had  a  right  to  expect,  and  the  directors  were  bound  to 
provide,  such  conveniences  as  would  ensure  the  health,  comfort 
and  proper  training  of  the  pupils  confided  to  the  Institution. 

The  important  step  was  finally  talcen.  A  change  was  decided 
on  to  be  carried  into  effect  whenever  circumstances  would  per- 
mit. A  central  position  in  a  crowded  city,  fast  extending  its 
boundaries  in  every  direction,  was  by  no  means  such  a  location 
as  combined  the  requidtes  for  an  establishment  comprising 
nearly  three  hundred  helpless  objects,  exposed  by  their  infirmi- 
ty to  all  the  dangers  that  beset  crowded  thoroughfares  and  the 
busy  streets  of  a  thronged  city.  Common  humanity  demanded 
the  action  adopted  by  the  board.  The  first  and  most  important 
step  was  to  secure,  by  voluntary  grant  or  purchase  from  the 
common  council,  the  title  to  the  property  then  held  under  lease. 
The  efforts  for  a  grant  were  zealously  made,  and  the  measure 
was  urged  on  the  ground  that  similar  concessions  had  been  made 
of  property  for  public  purposes  to  institutions  not  more  merito* 
rious  than  this,  but  these  efforts  were  unsuccessful. 
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ft:oers  cf  tbe  c-b--^  Fund  of  the  dty  of  New-York,  under  a 
tcsolxnion  of  the  cc:z:s:n  coai^il,  of  the  portions  of  two  blocb 
mi  ground  held  uader  lease,  ior  the  sum  of  $28,000,  to  remain 
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on  mortgage  at  six  per  cent  interest.    This  purchase  was  the 
result  of  long  and  careful  negotiation,  and  was  at  the  time 
deemed  by  the  Board  the  full  value  of  the  property.    Indeed,  it 
is  proper  to  state,  in  this  connection,  that  the  price  affixed  to 
the  property  by  the  Commissioners  was  above  its  real  value  in 
the  Judgment  of  some  members  of  the  Soard  who  were  disposed 
to  withhold  their  assent  to  the  purchase.    The  second  purchase, 
then,  became  an  indispensable  necessity.    The  entire  front  of 
the  land  of  Forty-eighth  street,  in  an  irregular  gore,  was  held 
by  the  heirs  of  the  Buchanan  estate,  and,  unless  obtained,  the 
value  of  the  block  between  Forty-eighth  and  Forty-ninth  streets 
would  be  greatly  diminished.    The  Board  hesitated  some  time 
before  determining  to  effect  this  purchase.    It  was  finally  de- 
cided on,  and  the  title  was,  with  considerable  difficulty,  acquired 
for  the  sum  of  $16,000 — $12,000  to  remain  on  mortgage, and  the 
balance,  $4,000,  to  be  paid  in  cash,  was  advanced  by  the  then 
Treasurer  of  the  Institution,  the  late  Robert  D.  Weeks.    Thus 
was  secured  by  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  without  any 
aid  whatever  being  sought  beyond  their  own  number,  a  property 
which  has  since  become,  through  judicious  management,  in  re- 
gard to  the  time  and  means  of  its  disposal,  a  noble  endowment 
as  a  home  for  the  Institution  through  all  time  to  come.    The 
Board  have  a  &ir  right  to  look  with  complacency  on  their 
action  in  this  matter.    Not  the  least  gratifying  of  their  reflec- 
tions must  be  those  which  spring  from  a  knowledge  that  the 
proceeds  of  this  property,  acquired  by  their  own  sagacity  and 
foresight,  has  been  invested  in  an  estate,  and  buildings  now  be- 
come the  property  of  the  people  of  the  State,  devoted  during  the 
pleasure  of  their  representatives  to  the  support  and  education  of 
all  the  unfortunate  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  State. 

The  entire  property  purchased,  as  before  stated,  with  tlie  out- 
houses and  shops  thereon,  was  offered  for  sale  at  public  auction 
in  the  year  1853,  and  the  result  was  as  follows : 

Proceeds  of  sale  in  February, $126,650  00 

do         do         June, 122,390  00 

Total, $249,040  00 
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The  purchase  monej  for  this  property  having  been,  as  before 
stated,  $44,000,  and  the  entire  cost  of  buildings  erected  thereon 
at  different  periods  not  having  exceeded  the  sum  of  $20,000; 
the  nett  profit  to  the  Institution,  therefore,  was  not  less  than 
$185,000.  The  twenty  lots  on  which  the  main  buildings  stand 
were  then,  and  are  still,  unsold;  but,  at  the  present  time,  are 
under  incumbrance  to  their  full  value  for  money  borrowed  in 
carrying  forward  the  new  buildings. 

In  anticipation  of  these  sales,  a  purchase  had  been  made, 
shortl]^  before,  of  the  farm  belonging  to  the  &mily  of  James 
Monroe,  and  known  as  Fanwood,  comprising  37 J  acres  of  land, 
for  the  sum  of  $115,000— on  which  a  payment  of  $35,000  was 
made  in  cash,  the  balance  remaining  on  bond  and  mortgage  at 
6  per  cent. 

In  deciding  upon  the  size  and  form  of  buildings  to  be  erected, 
the  utmost  caution  and  deliberation  were  exercised.  A  report 
from  this  committee,  under  date  of  11th  January,  1853,  discusses 
at  length  the  points  of  importance  involved  in  these  questions; 
and  it  is  only  necessary  now  to  recur  to  that  report  for  the  con- 
trolling reasons  which  induced  the  Board  to  adopt  the  detemuna- 
tion  to  erect  buildings  adequate  for  the  comfortable  accommoda- 
tion of  the  number  of  pupils  that  would  probably  be  confided  to 
their  care  for  a  reasonable  series  of  years  to  come. 

The  Board  did  not  deem  it  an  act  of  prudent  economy  to  pro- 
vide only  for  the  present  day,  when  it  was  a  fact  established  by 
all  the  investigations  of  science,  that  the  increase  in  number  of 
this  afflicted  race  keeps  pace  with  the  steady  progress  of  popu- 
lation. 

Their  action  on  these  questions  was  careful  and  well  con- 
sidered. The  plans  subsequently  adopted  were  founded  on  the 
basis  of  a  necessity  for  the  reception,  support,  education  and 
government  of  450  pupils,  being  an  increase  of  less  than  200 
over  the  actual  number  in  1852.  The  correctness  of  their 
decision  on  this  point  will  appear  from  the  fact,  that,  at  the 
present  time,  while  the  buildings  are  still  incomplete,  the 
number  has  increased  to  290,  or  30  over  the  number  of  1852. 
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Having  decided  on  the  size  of  the  buildings  on  the  above 
basis,  plans  were  obtained  fron)  several  of  the  most  prominent 
and  skilful  architects  of  the  country.  An  important  fact  must 
be  borne  in  mind  in  discussing  these  plans.  No  institution 
existed)  so  far  as  is  known  to  the  board,  which  could  in  any 
sense  be  safely  regarded  as  a  guide,  in  the  form,  requirements, 
and  mode  of  construction  of  the  proposed  edifice.  Through 
agents  of  this  board,  at  different  times,  access  has  been  had  to  all 
the  principal  establishments  for  purposes  similar  to  our  own, 
both  in  Europe  and  in  this  country,  and  all  had  been  found 
lamentably  deficient,  imperfect,  and  ill-designed.  With  no 
example,  therefore,  before  them  for  a  guide,  the  board  had  to 
enter  upon  their  task  with  the  object  of  projecting  and  com- 
pleting a  pattern  Institution,  which  should  not  only  vindicate 
the  judgment  of  the  State  in  the  confidence  it  had  reposed  in 
them,  but  furnish  a  model  upon  which  other  governments  and 
States  might  found  similar  establishments.  It  is  already  an  ad- 
mitted fact  that  this  object  has  been  accomplished.  Although 
in  an  unfinished  state,  the  perfection  of  its  details,  internal  and 
external  arrangements,  are  so  apparent  that  it  has  excited  the 
admiration  and  received  the  commendation  of  every  skilful 
architect,  builder,  or  manager  of  public  charity  who  has  given  it 
an  examination.  Plans  predicated  on  these  details  have  already 
been  solicited  and  adopted  for  similar  institutions  in  other  States. 
In  short,  it  is  no  more  than  a  simple  statement  of  fact,  that  this 
is  already  admitted  to  be  the  pattern  from  which  are  hereafter 
to  be  drawn  the  models  and  details  for  edifices  devoted  to  objects 
of  learning  and  benevolence. 

These  facts  are  not  alluded  to  in  anywise  for  self  laudation. 
The  committee  and  the  board  do  not  claim  to  have  done  any- 
thing beyond  the  simple  line  of  their  duty.  But  it  is  fair  to  as- 
sign the  causes  which  have  led  to  an  increase  in  the  contempla- 
ted cost  of  the  buildings,  and  the  reasons  which  induced  the 
committee  to  recommend,  and  the  board  deliberately  to  sanction 
the  plans  adopted,  and  the  mode  resorted  to  for  carrying  for- 
ward the  work.  These  topics  call  for  some  notice  in  a  report  of 
this  nature,  and  the  committee  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  again  to 
recur  to  them.    A  reference  to  the  report  of  this  committee  of 
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the  13th  November,  1854,  will  show  that  the  most  earnest  efforts 
were  made  to  obtain  plans  and  designs  for  the  proposed  build- 
ings, in  accordance  with  the  views  Just  stated.  The  ground 
plans,  with  various  and  frequent  modifications,  were  mainly 
those  designed  by  Mr.  R.  G.  Hatfield,  who  acted  in  concert  with 
the  officers  of  the  Institution.  These  drawings  combine  in  their 
amended  form  all  the  requisite  conveniences  and  economical 
arrangements  for  domestic  apartments,  officers'  dormitories,  hos- 
pital rooms,  and  reception  rooms  for  the  friends  of  the  pupils 
and  public  visitors.  It  is  scarcely  possible,  in  the  judgment  of 
this  committee,  that  these  plans  could  be  improved.  They  com- 
prise all  that  is  desirable  to  secure  economy  of  heat,  light,  and 
labor. 

It  will  not  occasion  surprise  in  any  one  accustomed  to  the  de- 
tails of  building  on  a  large  scale,  to  be  informed  that  the  perfec- 
tion of  these  internal  arrangements  could  only  be  attained  by 
constant  study  and  care  as  the  construction  proceeded,  and  that 
many  changes  from  time  to  time  were  deemed  advisable,  and 
have  occasioned  some  delay  in  the  progress  of  the  work,  and  no 
inconsiderable  increase  in  the  cost.  Sut  if  the  desired  result 
has  thereby  been  secured,  the  committee  cannot  but  believe  that 
such  temporaiy  sacrifices  will  be  fully  justified.  Still  greater 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  obtaining  satisfactory  designs  for 
the  exterior  elevations.  In  regard  to  these,  the  object  was  maiQ- 
ly  to  combine  economy  in  form  and  material  with  a  pleasant 
artistic  effect.  The  site  chosen  for  the  new  edifice  was  in  a 
prominent  situation  on  one  of  the  greatest  thoroughfares  of 
travel  of  the  Union.  It  would  scarcely  have  been  creditable  to 
the  public  taste,  or  the  present  condition  of  the  art  of  architec- 
tural design,  to  have  placed  in  such  a  position  a  public  building 
erected  under  the  patronage  of  the  State  of  New- York,  in  form 
and  character  such  as  would  invite  unfavorable  criticism. 

From  these  considerations  the  greater  effort  was  made  to  pre- 
cure  satisfactory  designs.  Five  architects  submitted  drawings  in 
competition,  and  several  months  elapsed  before  the  final  decision 
was  made.  The  elevations  eventually  selected  were  those  of 
Mr.  Lewis  J.  Olmstead,  which  were  deemed  in  every  respect 
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thebestadapted  to  carry  out  the  views  before  alluded  to.  The 
decision  of  the  committee  was  unanimous,  and  when  submitted 
for  the  sanction  of  the  board,  there  was  no  dissenting  voice  in 
r^ard  to  the  selection  recommended. 

This  question  disposed  of,  the  next  and  still  more  important 
one  was  to  determine  the  kind  and  quality  of  materials,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  labor  should  be  performed,  whether  by 
day's  work  or  by  contract.  This  question  must  be  discussed 
mider  two  branches. 

Under  the  first  branch  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  employ  the 
most  durable  materials,  keeping  in  view  the  effect  of  a  pleasing 
exterior,  and  yet  avoiding  every  expenditure  that  could  possibly 
be  liable  to  the  charge  of  extravagance.  In  this  the  committee 
think  they  have  the  right  to  claim  the  merit  of  entire  success* 

The  whole  exterior  of  the  several  buildings  is  composed  of 
granite  and  brick.  In  reference  to  granite,  It  was  chosen  as  the 
most  durable  of  all  materials  used  for  like  purposes.  In  cost  it 
is  one-fifth  cheaper  than  marble,  and  one-fifth  dearer  than  brown 
freestone.  While  it  is  much  more  durable  than  the  last,  it  is, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  very  much  superior  in  beauty 
to  either.  The  choice  of  brick  as  the  principal  material  ad- 
mitted of  no  hesitation,  but  in  the  selection  of  yellow  brick  for 
the  principal  fronts,  the  committee  were  led  to  recommend,  and 
the  board  to  adopt  that  quality,  as  one  consideration,  from  the 
pleasing  harmony  of  the  color  in  connection  with  the  grey 
granite,  but  mainly  for  future  ecom^ny  in  avoiding  for  ever  the 
necessity  of  using  paint  on  so  large  an  exterior  surface.  These 
considerations  had  their  influence  in  determining  the  decision 
of  this  point,  and  the  committee  have  never  seen  cause  to  doubt 
its  propriety.  It  would  be  difficult  to  devise  a  combination  of 
materials  better  calculated  to  secure  the  desired  results  of  beauty, 
durability  and  economy  than  those  which  were  chosen  in  this 
instance.  In  the  progress  of  time,  while  this  edifice  shall  stand 
in  the  view  of  that  Vfist  concourse  of  people  who  traverse  the 
waters  of  the  Hudson,  or  the  roads  upon  its  margin,  no  object 
will  attract  their  notice  more  deserving  of  admiration,  as  it  rises 
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above  the  surrounding  woods,  than  this  spacious  and  beautiful 
monument  of  the  bounty  and  philantliropy  of  the  people  of  the 
city  and  State  of  New-York.  Certainly  none  can  look  forward 
with  greater  satisfaction  to  such  a  consummation  than  they  who 
have  borne  the  labor  and  care  of  its  accomplishment.  The  dis- 
cussion of  the  second  branch  of  this  topic  leads  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  propriety  of  the  determination  to  commence  the 
buildings  by  day's  work.  This  decision  was  the  result  of  long 
and  serious  deliberation;  it  involved,  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  devotion  of  a  large  portion  of  their  time  and  atten- 
tion to  the  supervision  of  details  which  could,  with  much  greater 
ease  to  themselves,  have  been  transferred  to  a  contractor.  Sach 
considerations,  however,  had  no  weight  with  them;  their  sole 
object  was  to  accomplish  the  work  confided  to  them,  under  the 
advice  and  sanction  of  the  board,  in  a  manner  to  confer  the 
greatest  credit  on  the  institution  and  the  State. 

Their  first  involved  the  necessity  of  building  a  dock  on  the 
river  front  for  the  landing  of  materials.  In  this  instance  they 
tested  the  advantages  of  a  system  of  contracts.  The  lowest  bid 
in  a  competition  of  five  contractors  was  about  |5,500,  and  the 
committee  succeeded  in  constructing  a  dock  for  about  one  fourth 
those  estimates,  viz,  for  about  ^1,500,  refuse  stone  on  the  premi- 
ses being  mostly  used  for  filling.  The  complexity  of  details 
in  the  elevations  and  ground  plans  adopted,  rendered  it  difficult 
if  not  impracticable  to  prepare  specifications  sufficiently  guarded 
to  be  safe  in  trusting  the  work  to  contract  founded  on  definite 
estimates.  Before,  however,  any  decision  had  been  made  on 
this  point,  an  excavation  of  the  site  had  been  commenced,  there- 
by exposing  a  deposite  of  stone  of  a  character  and  depth,  which 
threatened  very  much  to  delay  the  work  and  materially  add  to 
the  cost  of  excavation.  Subsequently  in  pursuing  this  labor,  a 
much  more  serious  obstacle  presented  itself  in  a  deep  and  exten- 
sive quicksand,  perfectly  fluid  in  some  parts  while  in  others  it 
was  of  the  consistency  of  moist  clay.  This  quicksand  covered 
an  area  of  more  than  a  hundred  feet  square,  and  in  some  places 
was  of  the  depth  of  nearly  twenty  feet.  These  uncertainties  and 
inequalities  in  the  character  of  the  site,  forbade,  as  the  commit- 
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tee  then  thought,  the  possibility  of  making  estimates  in  advance 
npon  which  it  would  be  safe  to  enter  into  contracts  for  the  pros- 
ecution of  the  work.  They  saw  no  course  before  them  but  to 
pursue  it  as  they  had  commenced,  gradually  to  ascertain  the 
extent  of  the  obstacles  before  them,  and  to  provide  the  best  rem- 
edy which  skill  and  labor  could  devise  and  execute  to  conquer 
the  difficulty.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  buildings 
are  constructed  with  heavy  granite  basements  and  brick  walls, 
in  parts  twenty  inches  in  thickness,  and  that  con^quently,  the 
weight  resting  on  the  surface  of  the  site,  is  vastly  beyond  that  of 
ordinary  buildings.  Keeping  this  fact  in  view,  it  will  be  seen 
how  great  was  the  difficulty  of  securing  a  firm  and  reliable 
foundation,  over  a  space  of  about  three  hundred  feet  from  front 
to  rear,  while  the  front  and  one  third  the  space  was  to  rest  on  a 
bed  of  solid  rock,  another  third  in  the  centre  on  a  bed  of  earth, 
and  the  remaining  third  on  a  quicksand  varying  in  depth  from 
six  to  eighteen  feet. 

What  contractor  could  have  undertaken  to  estimate  on  the 
cost  of  a  foundation  to  be  laid  under  such  circumstances? 
What  party  would  have  been  justified  in  entering  upon  contracts 
to  perform  faithfully,  a  duty  thus  beyond  any  man's  power  prop- 
erly to  estimate  on.  Contracts  made  under  such  circumstances 
would  have  been  utterly  impracticable,  or  if  made  would  have 
Involved  two  consequences,  great  loss,  probably  ruin  to  the 
contractor  if  he  attempted  to  go  on,  and  the  almost  unavoidable 
and  irreparable  misfortune  to  the  buildings  of  a  weak  and  un- 
safe foundation. 

The  committee  resolved  not  to  incur  the  danger  of  such  a  mis- 
fortune, and  every  day  adds  new  force  to  the  correctness  of  their 
decision.    The  main  buildings  have  reached  their  contemplated 
beight;  the  heavy  granite  cornices  are  placed,  the  slate  roofs  are 
eompleted,  and  yet  these  massy  walls  resting  on  their  granite 
foundations,  covering  rock,  earth  and  quicksand,  are  as  firm, 
intact  and  firee  from  fracture  of  any  idnd,  as  if  nature  had  pre- 
pared a  site  expressly  for  their  reception.    The  first  difficulty 
alluded  to,  required  the  excavation  of  solid  rock  to  the  depth  of 
tbirty.five  feet,  and  the  second  the  removal  of  the  entire  quick- 
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sand,  and  its  replacement  bja  deposit  of  concrete  of  the  average 
depth  of  twelve  feet.  Surely  here  is  a  success  for  which  the  board 
may  claim  commendation  ibr  a  judicious  decision.  The  excavation 
has  been  costly,  it  was  unexpected  and  unavoidable,  but  what  pro- 
portion  does  the  increased  cost  and  loss  of  time  bear,  to  the  great 
result  of  having  secured  a  firm  and  unyielding  foundation  for 
such  an  edifice;  its  value  is  beyond  any  moderate  computation 
of  money  or  time. 

It  was  decided,  therefore,  cautiously  and  deliberately,  to  pur- 
sue the  work  as  it  had  been  commenced;  namely,  by  the  purchase 
of  materials  for  cash  under  the  management  of  the  engineer  and 
architect,  and  to  pay  the  regular  builders'  rates  for  wages.  The 
one  great  result  of  success  in  the  character  of  the  buildings,  has 
been  sufficiently  discussed,  and  the  committee  rely  on  the  f(»rce 
of  the  reasons  they  have  assigned  for  the  course  adopted,  and 
which  was  formally  sanctioned  in  every  instance  by  the  directors. 

It  now  remains  to  consider  whether  economy  and  fidelity 
have  been  secured  in  carrying  forward  the  details  of  the  work. 
All  purchases  made  by  the  engineer  were  carefully  scrutinized, 
and  the  prices  compared  in  almost  every  instance  with  standard 
rates.    In  all  advisable  cases  contracts  were  made  in  advance 
for  materials  to  be  delivered  as  required.   On  this  whole  branch 
of  the  subject,  important  and  extensive  as  it  is,  the  committee 
feel  it  to  be  due  to  the  engineer  to  say  that  they  have  never 
found  cause  to  doubt  his  ability  and  skill,  nor  to  distrust  his 
integrity.    Having  made  that  officer  responsible  for  this  branch 
of  duty,  the  committee  have  been  careful,  while  freely  giving 
him  advice  and  information,  and  constantly  supervising  his  ac- 
tion, never  to  interfere  by  any  personal  action  of  their  own,  or 
of  any  one  of  their  number,  in  the  business  of  purchasing  mate- 
rials or  employing  men.    All  this  duty  has  been  confided  to  his 
care,  and  it  is  enough  to  say  that  he  has  fully  justified  the  con- 
fidence reposed  in  him.    The  subject  of  the  kind  and  cost  of 
materials  was  so  fully  discussed  in  the  report  of  this  committee 
of  the  13th  November,  1854,  that  a  reference  to  that  report  will 
render  it  unnecessary  to  allude  further  to  tliat  subject;  but  it  is 
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important  to  a  full  understanding  of  all  the  facts,  that  the  de- 
tails of  that  report  should  be  kept  in  memory. 

The  buildings  in  their  present  condition  exhibit  with  greater 
clearness  than  they  will  when  fully  completed,  all  the  merits 
and  all  the  defects,  if  there  be  any,  of  their  construction.  They 
have  been  examined  carefully  and  thoroughly,  in  all  their  com- 
plicated details,  by  engineers  and  architects,  of  the  first  emi- 
nence in  the  country,  by  experienced  builders  and  contractors, 
of  undoubted  capacity  and  integrity,  and  so  far  as  the  committee 
know  or  have  reason  to  believe,  all  of  these  competent  persons 
have  united  in  establishing  the  following  facts : 

Firstj  That  it  would  have  been  impracticable  from  the  nature 
of  the  site,  and  other  circumstances,  to  have  made  such  definite 
specifications,  as  would  have  justified  any  responsible  and  com- 
petent builder  in  entering  upon  contracts  for  the  erection  of  the 
buildings. 

Second,  That  the  work  has  been  done  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
all  commendation,  that  the  materials  were  of  good  quality,  rea- 
sonable in  cost,  and  used  in  a  workmanlike  manner,  and  that  the 
buildings  have  been  constructed  with  greater  care,  and  promise 
greater  durability  than  any  similar  structures  within  their  know- 
ledge. 

Third,  That  the  actual  cost  up  to  the  present  time,  for  work 
performed,  is  not  only  not  excessive,  but  evinces  strong  evidence 
of  economy  and  prudence  in  the  expenditure. 

On  this  last  point  the  committee  have  n6  hesitation  in  express- 
ing the  opinion  that  the  same  amount  of  work,  of  equal  quality, 
could  not  have  been  performed  in  any  other  manner  than  that 
adopted  by  them,  for  so  small  an  amount  of  money.  This  state- 
ment is  deliberately  made,  and  proof  of  its  correctness  can  be 
obtained  at  any  time  by  comparison  wiih  the  cost  of  other  pub- 
lic buildings  erected  by  contract.  The  committee  are  desirous 
to  invite  such  a  comparison.  These  remarks  it  may  be  proi)er 
to  confine  to  those  members  of  the  committee  who  have  partici- 
pated in  the  labor  from  the  commencement  of  the  work,  and  who 
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have  nerer  entertained  any  other  opinions  than  these  which  an 
now  sustained  by  such  good  practical  authority.  They  prefer  not 
to  rely  solely  on  their  own  judgment/but  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
board,  in  sustaining  the  correctness  of  their  course,  the  com- 
mittee will  take  an  early  occasion  to  have  the  opinions  referred 
t6,  placed  in  writing  for  future  reference. 

In  approaching  the  termination  of  the  duty  impoeed  inmakiqg 
this  report,  the  committee  cannot  avoid  the  expression  of  their 
gratification  at  two  facts,  first,  that  in  the  expenditure  of  so 
Uarge  an  amount  of  money  for  public  purpose,  no  loss  has  been 
sustained  in  any  one  of  the  departments  of  its  business.  This  is 
a  circumstance  worthy  of  notice,  as  implying  attention  and  care 
on  the  part  of  persons  employed,  as  well  as  prudence  in  the  se- 
lection of  agents.  All  the  means  provided  by  the  board,  or 
appropriated  by  the  Legislature,  have  been  applied  to  the  object 
of  completing  the  buildings,  and  preparing  the  premises  for  the 
occupancy  of  the  institution.  Secondly,  it  is  a  great  satisfaction 
to  know  that  in  a  work  of  such  magnitude,  where  the  daily  use 
of  large  quantities  of  gunpowder  has  been  unavoidable,  throng 
a  period  of  several  months,  in  the  midst  of  so  large  a  number 
<^  laboring  men,  not  a  single  serious  accident  has  occurred,  bt 
fficting  injury  to  life  or  limb.  This  is  a  fact  for  which  tke 
board  cannot  but  be  thankful  as  well  for  the  providential  care 
extended  to  them,  as  for  the  skill  and  attention  of  those  who 
have  had  the  direction  of  the  work. 

A  statement  will  accompany  this  report  of  the  amount  ab^eady 
expended  on  the  buildings  and  grounds,  and  in  the  cultivatior 
of  the  farm  for  agricultural  purposes.  This  account  will  be  ax^ 
ranged  under  different  heads  of  expenditure.  Some  of  these 
heads  may  require  a  passing  notice. 

The  expenses  incurred  at  Fanwood  during  the  active  progress 
of  the  work  have  necessarily  been  considerable.  It  was  at  <»€ 
time  contemplated  to  lea^e  the  mansion  and  uimccupied  pi^cteJ- 
ses,  and  negoclations  had  commenced  for  that  object.  But  ft 
was  subsequently  deemed  unsafe  to  open  the  grounds  to  a  faniil j 
of  strangers  while  the  constant  explosions  of  powder  were  uxu- 
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voidable.  The  expensesi  of  house-keeping  have  been  increased 
bjr  the  poblic  visits  which  have  resulted  from  the  well  known 
practice  of  the  Institution  to  open  its  doors  at  all  times  to  the 
Legislature  and  the  citizens  at  large.  Twice  the  entire  Legisla- 
ture and  their  attendants,  comprising  altogether  a  retinue  of 
several  hundred  persons  have  been  entertained.  At  the  laying 
of  the  corner  stone,  more  than  a  thousand  were  present.  On 
several  other  occasions  the  members  elect  of  the  Legislature,  on 
invitation,  have  been  received  in  the  prosecution  of  their  public 
duties. 

This  is  strictly  in  accordance  with  that  policy  which  has  al- 
ways been  pursued  by  the  Board,  of  giving  the  utmost  publicity 
to  everything  connected  with  the  management  of  their  charge. 
It  is  from  this  course,  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  that  the 
Institution  has  become  so  eminently  useful  and  popular,  and 
ttey  sincerely  hope  this  policy  may  never  be  changed.  But  it 
must  not  be  foii^otten  by  any  disposed  to  criticise  the  conduct  of 
the  Board  in  these  respects,  that  such  a  course  of  proceedings 
Involves  a  considerable  expenditure.  If  it  be  regarded  as  the 
money  ot  the  people,  it  has  been  expended  for  their  benefit  in 
entertaining  not  only  their  representatives,  but  a  goodly  number 
of  themselves.  Of  one^  thing  the  committee  can  speak  with 
certainty,  that  no  one  has  ever  known  on  their  premises,  oppor- 
tonit^  for  excess  or  any  inducement  to  improper  Indulgence. 

The  other  incidental  items  of  cost  are  those  for  the  construct 
lion  of  a  road  from  the  river  front  to  the  site  of  the  buildinga. 
This  was  unavoidable  in  the  first  instance,  and  would  in  any 
event  have  been  required.  In  pursuing  the  work  of  transporta- 
tion from  the  river  several  yoke  of  oxen  and  teams  of  horses  were 
indispensable.  These  facts  will  account  for  the  charges  under 
their  respeetive  heads.  But  in  no  one  of  them  can  the  commit- 
tee find  eause  for  censure.  They  believe  that  the  general  man- 
agement of  this  department  has  been  conducted  with  a  prudent 
care  for  the  interests  involved.  The  inmates  of  the  Institution 
aie  at  this  time,  as  they  have  been  for  several  months  past,  in 
the  ifoily  use  of  v^etables  and  provisions,  the  production  of  the 
him  at  Fanwood. 
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There  is  one  other  and  the  final  topic  which  the  committee 
propose  to  speak  of,  and  they  will  do  so  widi  perfect  respect,  and 
they  hope  with  proper  delicacy. 

As  a  committee  they  had  no  connection  with  the  subject  of 
the  finances,  any  further  than  to  account  for  the  expenditure  of 
the  means  confided  to  them.  This  has  been  done,  they  believe, 
with  as  much  diligence  as  was  consistent  with  the  extent  of  their 
labors.  But  it  was  the  duty  of  the  finance  committee  to  deyise 
and  carry  out  the  measures  necessary  to  provide  from  time  to 
time,  the  means  for  active  use.  This  has  been  performed  by  that 
committee  with  the  utmost  fidelity  and  liberality.  The  last 
phrase  is  the  proper  one  to  be  used,  for  it  should  be  remembered 
with  gratitude  by  the  friends  of  the  Institution  that  the  members 
of  that  committee,  in  their  individual  capacity,  have  contributed 
largely  in  the  purchase  of  bonds,  at  legal  interest,  when  the 
market  rate  was  higher,  and  by  loans  on  nominal  security  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  forward  the  buildings  to  their  present  con- 
dition. 

The  conunittee  cannot,  however,  but  regard  the  decision  not 
to  negociate  the  bonds  received  for  the  sale  of  property  when 
they  could  all  have  been  disposed  of  at  legal  interest,  as  unfor- 
tunate for  the  building  fund,  as  thereby  considerable  loss  even- 
tually became  unavoidable.  But  in  speaking  of  this  fact,  the 
committee  feel  bound  to  say  that  the  motive  which  induced*  that 
action  was  an  upright  and  commendable  one,  intended  to  avoid 
any  loss  of  interest  on  the  sum,  not  actually  required  for  instant 
use.  The  subject  is  only  referred  to  in  this  connection  as  a  just 
explanation  of  a  large  item,  reducing  the  available  means  of  the 
building  fund. 

The  unexpected  difficulties  which  were  encountered  in  the  ex- 
cavation of  the  site,  the  many  and  useful  alterations  necessarily 
made  in  the  plans  as  the  work  progressed,  and  other  minor  cir- 
cumstances, have  occasioned  a  large  increase  of  cost  oyer  the 
original  estimates.  The  increase  was  unavoidable;  full  value 
has  been  received  for  it  in  the  character  and  extent  of  the  work 
verformed.    Not  a  dollar  has  been  wasted  or  unprofitably  em- 
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ployed  but  in  this  instance,  as  in  almost  every  other  that  has 
come  under  the  observation  of  those  accustomed  to  such  labors; 
the  necessity  has  been  found  for  increased  expense  over  what 
was  originally  contemplated. 

It  became  apparent  to  the  committee  and  the  board  during 
the,  past  year,  that  the  sum  realized  from  the  sale  of  their  former 
property  would  be  insufficient  to  accomplish  in  a  proper  manner 
what  they  had  undertaken.  Application  was  therefore  made  to 
the  Legislature  for  aid  in  the  completion  of  the  work.  As  on 
all  former  occasions,  the  response  was  in  some  respects  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  liberal  spirit  which  has  ever  been  exhibited 
by  the  State  in  regard  to  subjects  of  education  and  benevolence. 

The  sum  of  $26,750  was  appropriated  on  two  conditions  :  first, 
that  the  directors  should  raise  a  like  amount  from  some  portion 
of  their  then  property  unsold;  and  second,  that  no  further  ap- 
plication should  be  made  to  the  Legislature  for  aid  in  this  mst- 
ter. 

The  first  condition  ^as  promptly  complied  with.  The  board 
agreed  to  raise  the  sum  required,  and  have  subsequently  not 
only  furnished  the  sum  named,  but  a  still  larger  amount  for  the 
object. 

The  second  condition  was  adopted  by  the  Legislature  against 
the  earnest  remonstrances  of  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  ap- 
plication. It  was,  in  their  judgment,  invidious,  unjust,  and 
unconstitutional.  Invidious,  because  in  no  other  case,  then  or 
ever  before,  had  such  a  restriction  been  coupled  with  an  appro- 
priation for  a  public  purpose,  Uiyust,  because  it  indirectly 
censured  the  action  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  discharge 
of  a  public  trust,  whose  conduct  of  that  trust  had  never  been 
impugned,  but  who  had  given  undeniable  evidence  of  their  dis- 
interestedness and  fidelity.  Unconstitutional,  because  it  denied 
the  right  of  future  petition  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  bound 
by  obligations  of  duty  to  make  such  applicaticAi  for  aid  in  carry* 
ing  Ibrward  a  pmbUc  w»rk  as  the  pilMic  intereits  involved 
therein  required. 
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The  Board  of  Directors  accepted  the  grant,  subject  to  its  eon- 
ditions,  and  will,  as  they  are  bound  to  do,  certainly  abide  by 
that  action.  It  will  therefore  rest  with  the  Legislature,  by  their 
own  voluntary  action,  to  remove  the  ii\juriotts  restriction  or  to 
leave  a  most  useful  public  charity  to  languish  for  what  is  neces* 
€ary  to  give  efficiency  and  permanent  success  to  its  labors  and 
duties  of  benevolence. 

There  is  some  misapprehension  in  regard  to  the  origin,  pro- 
cess and  condition  of  this  Institution,  so  far  as  its  relations  to 
the  State  are  concerned,  which  may  justify  a  brief  notice.  In  its 
character  it  is  a  public  school  of  the  State,  forming  an  important 
branch  of  its  public  system  of  education,  being  devoted  to  the 
instruction  (and  support,  also,  for  a  definite  time)  of  one  portion 
of  the  children  of  the  State  not  otherwise  provided  for.  It  is 
therefore  public  in  its  character  and  objects,  as  much  so  as  are 
the  common  schools  and  academies,  and  more  so  than  are  the 
colleges.  The  State  appropriates  annually  a  given  sum  for  the 
education,  support,  protection,  training  and  care  of  a  given  num- 
ber of  pupils. 

There  is  no  profit  drawn  from  this  business  by  the  Institution 
Itself.  Scarcely  in  any  year,  certainly  in  none  during  the  past 
'ten,  has  the  appropriation  been  adequate  to  the  support  of  those 
confided  to  it,  and  in  all  cases  the  burden  of  the  deficiency  has 
been  borne  by  those  in  its  management. 

The  great  point  of  expenditure,  therefore,  unprovided  for,  has 
been  the  cost  of  acquiring  property  and  erecting  buildings.  In 
this  respect  the  citizens  of  New-York  have  shown  a  noble  exam- 
ple to  the  State  at  large^  and  the  committee  deem  it  a  proper 
subject  of  discussion  to  set  forth  these  fiicts  clearly.  The  total 
>6um  for  the  original  buildings  erected  in  1827  has  been  $110,000 

Of  this  the  State  appropriated — 
In  1827, 110,000 

In  1845, 15,000 

— 25,000 

^5,000 
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The  city  and  citizens  had  famished,  therefore,  previously  ^ 
the  year  1853,  the  sum  of  $85,000,  being  $60,000  more  than  had 
been  derived  from  the  State.  The  profit  resulting  from  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  property  by  the  board  has  been  before  stated 
at  1185,000. 

The  gross  amount  already  expended  on  the  land  and  buildings 
at  Fanwood  is  shown  to  be  as  follows : 

Paid  on  recount  of  land, $35,000  00 

Expended  on  buildings  and  grounds, 248,329  33 

Total, $283,329  33 

Of  this  amount  the  State  has  contributed,  by  the 
act  of  1855, V . .      26,750  00 

$256,579  33 

It  will  appear,  therefore,  that  of  the  original  cost  of  the  old 
bnildings  and  additions  on  Fiftieth  street,  and  of  the  expendi- 
tures on  the  new  property  and  buildings  at  Fanwood,  the  ac- 
count will  stand  thus : 

P&ldbyStote.  PttidbjCltj. 

Fiftieth  Street, $25,000  00        $85,000  00 

Fanwood,, 26,750  00        256,579  83 

$51,750  00      $341,579  33 
51,750  00 

$393,329  33 


Or  about  one-eighth  of  the  whole  amount  by  the  State,  and 
the  remaining  seven-eighths  by  the  city  and  citizens  of  New- 
York. 

There  can  be  no  question,  it  would  seem  by  these  statements, 
which  are  believed  to  be  accurate,  that  the  city  has  borne  its 
full  share  of  the  burden  imposed  on  the  people  for  the  erection 
and  establishment  of  this  Institution. 

But  there  is  another  and  a  most  important  question  involved  in 
this  matter.  .  The  property  can  never,  under  any  circumstances, 
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revert  to  the  city  or  those  by  whose  private  munificence  it  has 
been  sustained  and  fostered.  So  far  as  the  right  of  property  is 
concerned,  it  is  in  all  respects  a  State  institution.  By  the  act  of 
incorporation,  in  case  of  failure  to  pursue  the  original  object 
the  property  expressly  reverts  to  the  State,  which,  by  the  act 
of  1853,  relating  to  the  acquisition  of  the  new  site,  towards 
which  the  State  had  then  never  contributed  a  dollar,  the  title  is 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Genexal 
Land  Office. 

The  fact  seems  to  be  clear,  therefore,  that  whatever  appropri- 
ation is  made  by  the  State  is  to  be  expended  on  a  property  which 
belongs  to  the  State.    All  contributions  from  other  sources  take 
the  same  direction,  and  go  to  swell  the  value  of  the  State  do- 
main.   This  is  just  and  proper.  No  objection  to  it  has  ever  been 
raised  by  those  benevolent  and  liberal  citizens  who  have  contri- 
buted so  freely  of  their  means  to  establish  and  sustain  this  Insti- 
tution.   But  the  liberality  and  justice  of  the  act  of  1855^  may 
well  be  questioned.    It  simply  amounts  to  this.    A  public  insti- 
tution has  been  mainly  erected  at  the  cost  of  private  citizens, 
who  have  presented  the  same  to  the  State.    Further  aid  is  re- 
quired to  ensure  its  completion.    The  restiiction  in  the  act  of 
1855  demands  that  this  further  aid  shall  be  furnished  by  those 
who  have  already  done  so  much,  at  the  same  time  declaring  that 
when  completed  the  property  shall  not  be  under  the  control  of 
those  from  whom  it  was  mainly  derived,  but  shall  forever  revert 
to  the  possession  and  be  subject  to  the  disposition  of  the  State. 
Such  legislation  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  previous  policy 
of  the  State  towards  other  similar  objects  of  public  trust.    The 
committee  do  not  believe  that  the  representatives  of  the  people 
will  fail  to  perceive  the  injustice  of  the  action  of  the  last  Legis- 
lature, nor  hesitate  to  apply  the  proper  remedy.    It  is  not  for 
us  to  question  the  intelligence,  justice,  or  liberality  of  those  en- 
trusted with  the  delicate  and  responsible  duty  of  legislation. 
The  Institution  has  much  to  be  grateful  for  in  its  past  historji 
which  is  crowned  with  instances  of  the  munificent  appreciatioi 
of  its  claims  to  public  confidence.    Nor  will  the  committee  ven- 
ture to  express  a  doubt  that  in  this  crisis  of  its  fortunes,  when 
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but  one  farther  step  is  necessary  to  ensure  a  permanent  home 
for  those  whose  welfare  has  for  so  many  years  been  an  object  of 
interest  and  solicitude,  it  will  be  perfectly  safe  to  rely  on  the 
sense  of  justice,  feelings  of  philanthropy  and  enlarged  spirit  of 
legislation  which  have  ever  actuated  the  authorities  of  the  State 
of  New-York. 

The  committee  feel  bound  to  apologise  for  the  length  of  this 
report,  but  which  seemed  to  them  called  for  by  a  proper  dis- 
charge of  their  duty. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

BENJAMIN  B.  WINTHROP, 
ISRAEL  RUSSELL, 
HENRY  E.  DAVIES, 
HARVEY  P.  PEET, 
ANDREW  WARNER, 
Committee  on  Buildings  and  Property. 
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VIII.  Should  objections  exist  to  the  admission  of  any  individual, 
the  board  reserve  to  themselves  or  their  officers  a  discretionary 
power  to  reject  the  application. 

The  above  terms  are  to  be  understood  as  embracing  the  entire 
annual  expense  to  which  each  pupil  is  subjected.  Stationery  and 
necessary  school  books  are  furnished  by  the  Institution.  No  extra 
charge  is  made  in  case  of  sickness,  for  medical  attendance,  medi- 
cines, or  other  necessary  provisions. 

It  is  suggested  to  the  friends  of  deaf-mute  children,  that  the 
names  of  familiar  objects  may  be  taught  them  with  compaiative 
ease  before  their  admission,  and  that  possession  of  such  know- 
ledge in  any  degree,  materially  facilitates  their  subsequent  ad- 
vancement. To  be  able  to  write  an  easy  hand,  or  at  least  to 
form  letters  with  a  pen,  is  likewise  a  qualification  very  desira- 
ble. In  reference  to  this  subject,  it  is  reconmiended  that  the 
words  which  constitute  writing  lessons  or  copies^  preparafoiy  to 
admission,  should  be  such  as  have  been  previously  made  intel- 
ligible to  the  learner. 

In  the  case  of  each  pupil  entering  the  Institution,  it  is  desira- 
ble to  obtain  written  answers  to  the  following  questions.  Par- 
ticular attention  to  this  subject  is  requested. 

1.  What  is  the  name  of  the  individual?  If  he  has  a  middle 
name  it  should  be  given  in  full. 

2.  When  was  he  born?  Give  the  year,  month,  and  day  of  the 
month. 

3.  Was  he  born  deaf?  And  if  so,  was  there  any  cause  which 
is  supposed  to  have  operated  before  birth  ?  If  not,  at  what  age 
did  he  lose  his  hearing?    And  by  what  disease  or  accident? 

4.  Is  the  deafness  total  or  partial?  If  the  latter,  whac  is  the 
degree  of  hearing  ?  e.  g.  Can  he  distinguish  any  spoken  words! 
or  hear  the  human  voice  at  all  ?  or  what  voices  can  he  hear  1 

5.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  remove  the  deafness?  and 
what  are  the  results  of  such  efforts? 
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6.  Is  their  any  ability  to  articulate?  or  read  oV^ 

7.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  communica 
and  is  he  acquainted  with  any  trade  or  art,  or  wit  ORT, 
forming  letters  with  a  pen? 

8.  Is  he  laboring  under  any  bodily  infirmity,  su« 
neryous  trembling,  malformation  of  the  limbs,  defects 
or  does  he  show  any  signs  of  mental  imbecility,  or  idioc 

9.  Are  there  any  cases  of  deafness  in  the  same  fr 
among  the  collateral  branches  of  kindred  t  and  how    ;0]| 
produced? 

10.  What  are  the  names,  occupation,  and  residenc 
post-office,)  of  the  parents?  Give  the  christian  nan 
&ther  and  mother. 


11.  Is  either  of  the  parents  dead?    If  so,  has  a  s* 
nection  been  formed  by  marriage  ? 

12.  Was  there  any  relationship  or  consanguinity  be 
parents  previous  to  marriag?    e.  g.    Were  they  cousii 

13.  What  are  the  number  and  names  of  their  childr 

By  order  of  the  board, 

HARVEY  P.  PEET,  1 
Andeew  Warner,  Secretary, 
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The  Directors  of  the  New- York  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  respectfully  submit  to  the 
Legislature,  their  thirty-eighth  annual  report,  putting  on 
record  the  transactions  of  the  calendar  year,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  fifty-six,  and  the  progress  and  present  condition 
of  the  Institution  under  their  care. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  greater  embarrassment, 
effort  and  anxiety  than  any  previous  year,  in  the  history 
of  the  Institution.  From  causes  well  known  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, all  the  appropriations  from  the  State  for^the  present 
fiscal  year  were  cut  off,  thus  leaving  the  Institution  without 
means  to  meet  even  its  ordinary  expenses.  The  new  build- 
ings were  mainly  up,  but  in  an  unfinished  condition,  requir- 
ing a  heavy^ expenditure  to  make  them  tenantable,  and  the 
building  fund  completely  exhausted.  The  old  buildings 
had  been  sold  to  discharge  pressing  obligations  incurred 
in  erecting  the  new  ones,  and  the  purchaser  was  to  have 
possession  after  the  school  was  dismissed  for  the  vacation. 
Our  difficulties  and  responsibilities  were  ma<le  more  em- 
barrassing by  the  prospect  of  a  large  accession  of  pupils  at 
the  beginning  of  the  new  term.  Required  by  the  State, 
and  obliged,  by  every  principle  of  Christianity  and  hu- 
manity, to  receive  all  deserving  applicants  for  instruction, 
we  found  the  treasury  of  the  State  closed  upon  us,  leaving 
us  but  the  resource  of  loans,  on  the  faith,  that  the  present 
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Legislature  would  repair  the  omissions  of  the  past.  Permit- 
ted to  occupy  our  old  buildings,  or  portions  of  them  only,  for 
a  few  weeks  of  the  present  term,  we  were  subjected  to  the 
necessity  of  issuing  bonds  secured  by  mortgage  on  the 
premises,  to  put  our  new  buildings  in  a  habitable  condition, 
an  object  we  were  only  able  partially  to  effect,  when  the 
removal  of  a  family  of  nearly  three  hundred  and  fifty  per- 
sons, with  their  household  stuff*,  school  apparatus  and  other 
appurtenances  was  effected,  to  buildings  which  as  yet  ex- 
hibited but  little  more  than  great  capability  of  future  com- 
fort and  convenience. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  small 
gratification,  and  for  devout  thankfulness,  that  the  pros- 
perity and  usefulness  of  the  Institution  has,  as  yet,  l)een 
maintained  without  check.  The  Board  have  the  satisfac- 
tion to  believe  that  by  their  efforts  to  sustain,  during  ibis 
season  of  severe  and  unwonted  trial,  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting of  the  charitable  institutions  of  the  State,  they 
have  deserved  well  of  the  people  and  of  the  Legislature 
of  New- York.  And  they  trust  their  labors  will  be  re- 
warded by  that  prompt  aid  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature 
which  has  now  become  indispensable,  to  prevent  the  hss 
to  the  Institution,  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  to  the  State  itself, 
of  property  in  which  a  third  of  a  million  has  been  invested, 
and  of  nearly  all  the  fruits  of  many  years  of  diligent  toil 
and  anxious  watchfulness  to  build  up  an  institution  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  worthy  of  our  great  State. 

A  copy  of  the  Treasurer's  account  for  the  year,  1856,  is 
herewith  submitted  in  detail.  The  receipts  of  the  year 
have  amounted  to  fifty-four  thousand  nine  hundred  ninety- 
one  dollars  and  nine  cents ;  and  the  disbursements  for  the 
same  period,  including  the  balance  of  eight  thousand  five 
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hundred  and  ninety-eight  dollars  and  forty  cents  due  the 
Treasurer  on  the  first  day  of  January  last,  have  amounted 
to  fifty-six  thousand  eight  hundred  fifty-seven  dollars  and 
forty-five  cents,  leaving  this  Institution  in  debt  to  its 
Treasurer  in  the  sum  of  eighteen  hundred  sixty-six  dol- 
krs  and  thirty-six  cents. 

When  the  claims  of  the  Institution  on  the  Legislature 
arising  from  the  failure  of  the  appropriation  bills  shall  have 
been  discharged  under  existing  laws,  the  question  will  still 
remain  for  consideration,  how  far  the  State  will  aid  in  the 
completion  of  the  new  buildings,  and  in  discharging  the 
heavy  debt  already  incurred  for  their  erection.  Restrain- 
ed from  making  a  direct  application,  by  one  of  the  condi- 
tions annexed  to  a  partial  grant  from  the  Legislature  of 
1855,  the  Board  still  but  discharge  a  duty  both  to  the  Insti- 
tution and  the  State,  in  making  known  the  condition  and 
wants  of  the  Institution  to  the  Legislature,  to  whose  wis- 
dom and  benevolence  they  leave  the  remedy. 

The  number  of  pupils  returned  last  year  was  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety.  During  the  year  just  closed,  fifty-one 
new  pupils  have  been  admitted,  and  five  former  pupils 
re-admitted,  making  the  whole  number  iu  school  within  the 
year  three  hundred  and  forty-six.  Of  these,  thirty-one 
have  left.  The  number  of  pupils  now  in  the  Institution,  as 
appears  by  the  accompanying  list,  is  three  hundred  and 
fifteen.  This  is  the  largest  number  of  deaf-mute  pupils 
ever  assembled  in  one  school,  not  excepting  the  London 
asylum,  hitherto  the  largest  in  the  world.  This  increase 
of  pupils  is  due  to  various  causes.  The  number  of  deaf- 
Diute  children  in  the  State  has  no  doubt  increased,  and  is  still 
increasing  with  the  increase  of  the  whole  population.  The 
public  sentiment  of  remote  parts  of  the  State  has  become 
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more  enlightened,  and  fewer  deaf  mutes  are  now  withheld 
from  the  offered  means  of  education — ^the  just  and  enlight- 
ened benevolence  of  the  Legislature  has  required  us  to  re- 
ceive all  deserving  applicants,  whereas  for  many  years  the 
policy  was  to  make  provision  only  for  a  limited  number,  usu- 
ally below  the  number  of  applicants ;  and  finally  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  High  Class  has  tended  and  is  still  tending, 
to  favor  an  increase  of  pupils,  beyond  the  actual  number 
received  in  that  class,  partly,  by  drawing  from  abroad  a 
larger  number  of  pupils  in  contemplation  of  the  advantages 
it  will  offer  for  completing  their  education  hereafter,  and 
partly  by  setting  up  a  higher  standard  of  education  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  thus  causing  fewer  of  our  pupils  to  be  pre- 
maturely removed  by  their  friends  than  was  formerly  the 
case.  From  all  these  causes,  it  is  probable  that  the  in- 
crease of  pupils,  for  the  next  ten  or  twelve  years,  will  not  be 
much  less  than  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve.  As  the  pres- 
ent buildings,  when  finished,  will  accommodate  from  four 
hundred  and  fifty,  to  five  hundred  pupils,  they  will  doubt- 
less suffice  for  all  the  deaf-mute  children  of  the  State  who 
will  require  education  for  the  next  generation.  What  Is 
to  be  done,  when  there  shall  be  more  applicants  than  the 
New- York  Institution  can  receive,  is  a  question  which  the 
authorities  of  that  day  will  no  doubt  be  competent  to  de- 
cide. It  may  be,  that  they  will  consider  that  the  time  has 
come  for  founding  an  institution  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State,  a  measure  that  could  not  now  be  entertained  \vith- 
out  a  serious  waste  of  the  means  already  provided  in  con- 
nection with  the  New- York  Institution. 

Notwithstanding  the  crowded  and  uncomfortable  con- 
dition of  the  buildings  occupied  by  the  Institution  a  great 
part  of  the  year,  and  the  serious  inconveniences  attending 
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and  restricting  the  outdoor  exercises  of  the  female  pupils 
especially,  we  record  with  thankfulness  to  God  that  our 
pupils  have  been,  as  in  many  former  years,  favored,  for 
the  most  part,  with  that  health  without  which  all  other 
temporal  blessings  are  in  vain.  Among  an  average  of  near- 
ly three  hundred  pupils  we  have  to  record  but  one  death, 
that  of  a  lad  from  Genesee  county,  in  his  third  year  of  in- 
struction, who  was  removed,  in  June  last,  by  congestion  of 
the  lungs.  Considerirjg  the  unfavorable  circumstances  of 
the  year,  the  result  bears  testimony  to  the  watchful  care 
and  parental  kindness  of  the  matron  and  officers  of  the 
Institution. 

Deaf  mutes,  abroad  in  the  streets,  are  obviously  more  li- 
able to  accidents  than  those  who  can  hear  warnings  of 
danger.  In  ordinary  cases,  however,  the  habits  of  caution, 
which  have  been  impressed  on  them  by  former  narrow  es- 
capes, or  inculcated  by  anxious  friends,  are  a  compensation 
for  the  disadvantages  of  their  condition,  so  far,  that  though 
our  pupils,  for  many  years,  have  almost  every  day,  in  the 
hours  of  recreation,  been  freely  in  the  streets,  yet  serious 
accidents  have  been  very  rare.  Still,  from  the  proportions 
of  our  dismissed  pupils,  of  whose  death  by  accidents  we 
have  heard,  it  is  evident  that  male  deaf  mutes,  in  their 
propensity  to  do  whatever  those  who  hear  are  accustomed 
to  »^o,  too  often  recklessly  expose  themselves  to  danger. 

Probably  the  greatest  danger,  to  which  deaf  mutes 
are  exposed,  is  in  walking  on  a  railroad  track.  In  walking 
on  an  ordinary  road,  the  habit  of  looking  around  them 
every  few  minutes  is,  in  most  cases,  a  sufficient  preventive, 
and  even  when  this  is  neglected,  the  driver  of  an  approach- 
ing team  can  generally  turn  it  aside,  even  at  the  last  mo- 
ment    But  on  a  railroad,  the  rapidity  of  approach  is  such 
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that  a  train  comes  in  sight  and  closes  upon  the  unconscious 
pedestrian  within  a  very  few  minutes ;  and  the  engineer 
cannot  suspect  the  deafness  and  danger  of  the  person  walk- 
ing on  the  track,  till  it  is  too  late  to  save  him.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  act  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  person  in  walk- 
ing along  a  railroad  track,  unless  with  a  companion  who  can 
hear,  should  be  regarded  as  little  short  of  deliberate  suicide; 
still  the  smooth,  level  and  direct  track  is  so  comfortable  to  a 
wearied  pedestrian,  that  deaf  men  are  frequently  tempted 
to  incur  the  danger,  looking  around  indeed  with  more  than 
usual  frequency  and  caution  for  the  first  hour  or  two,  but 
as  hours  often  elapse  without  a  train  passing,  vigilance 
gradually  relaxes,  a  train  comes  glancing  along,  the  usual 
alarm  is  sounded,  and  the  engineer  continues  bis  fiery  ca- 
reer, expecting  that  the  pedestrian,  like  hundreds  of  others 
already  passed,  will,  by  a  few  steps  aside,  put  himself  out 
of  danger ;  nor  is  it  till  nearly  the  moment  of  the  collision 
that  he  can  suspect  the  melancholy  truth.  The  man  who 
should  deliberately  go  toslee[)  on  a  railroad  track,  is  hard- 
ly as  reckless  as  the  deaf  man  who  should  walk  a  few 
miles  on  the  same  track,  since,  if  the  former  is  seen  in  time, 
his  condition  will  be  suspected,  and  the  train  stopped, 
whereas  there  is  nothing  to  lead  the  engineer  to  suspect 
the  deafness  of  the  latter.  We  have,  on  one  or  two  former 
occasions,  referred  to  the  danger  which  deaf  mutes  incur 
by  such  criminal  recklessness,  and  have  not  neglected  to 
inculcate  caution  on  our  pupils.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
melancholy  fate  of  some  of  their  schoolmates,  during  the 
past  year,  will  prove  a  sufficient  warning. 

The  department  of  instruction  continues  to  present  sat- 
isfactory results.  On  this  point,  we  refer  to  the  report  of 
the  committee,  who  made  the  usual  annual  examination  in 
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July  last.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  engagements  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  did  not  permit  him 
to  be  present  on  that  occasion.  The  Institution  thus  lost 
those  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  its  system  of  in- 
struction and  management,  which  the  experience  and  in- 
telligence of  that  high  officer  may  enable  him  to  give,  as 
well  as  the  important  moral  and  mental  stimulus  which  his 
presence  imparts  to  teachers  and  pupils.  For  this  reason, 
it  is  always  the  wish  of  the  Board,  and  of  all  connected 
with  the  Institution,  that  the  Superintendent  should,  when- 
ever it  may  consist  with  his  other  public  duties,  favor  the 
Institution  with  his  presence  at  the  annual  examinations. 

From  the  report  just  referred  to,  it  will  appear  that 
while  all  the  classes  have  been  faithfully  taught,  and  have,  by 
a  diligent  improvement  of  their  opportunities,  deserved 
commendation,  the  graduating  class,  that  of  seven  years' 
standing,  merits  special  praise.  A  larger  proportion  of  this 
class  were  found  qualified  to  enter  the  High  Class,  ihan 
had  been  the  case  with  any  graduating  class  since  the  High 
Class  was  established. 

The  peculiar  difficulties,  which  attend  the  instruction  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  are  not  generally  understood,  and  hence 
there  seems  to  have  arisen  a  popular  opinion  that  the  teach- 
er ought  to  be  able,  within  the  limited  time  of  instruction, 
to  carry  forward  the  education  of  his  less  promising  pupils 
to  a  point  not  far  behind  that  which  is  attained  by  the 
more  gifted  portion.  The  time  is  yet  within  living  memory, 
when  the  teaching  of  a  deaf  mute  to  read  and  write,  was 
regarded  as  hardly  short  of  a  miracle.  But  this  miracle 
has  been  so  often  repeated  that  there  is  a  sentiment  of  dis- 
appointment, if  it  is  not  performed  in  every  case.  The 
failures,  however,  are  for  the  most  part  failures  in  teaching 
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written  language  alone.  Even  those  of  our  pupils  who, for 
want  of  verbal  memory,  from  interruption  in  their  course  of 
instruction,  or  from  beginning  too  late,  only  become  able  to 
converse  with  their  relatives  and  friends,  in  a  peculiar  dia- 
lect of  words  and  signs,  still  acquire  in  the  Institntion, 
through  their  own  language  of  gestures,  an  incalculable 
amount  of  general  information,  otherwise  inaccessible  to 
them,  from  which  they  will  derive  aid  and  comfort  in  the 
business  and  many  trials  of  their  after  lives,  and  hopes  that 
will  lead  their  thoughts  to  a  better  life  to  come. 

On  the  other  hand,  not  a  few  of  our  pupils,  as  the  examina- 
tion of  the  High  Class  testifies,  have  made  a  proficiency  in 
all  the  branches  of  a  good  English  education,  which  would 
be  creditable  to  students  in  the  full  possession  of  their 
faculties.  While  it  is  matter  of  gratification  that  so  many 
of  our  pupils  become  qualified  to  share  in  the  social  and 
intellectual  enjoyments  of  the  well-educated  who  hear,  and 
in  many  cases,  to  enter  a  useful  and  honorable  career  as 
teachers,  artists,  etc. ;  still,  the  actual  degree  of  benefit,  as 
compared  with  the  degraded  and  wretched  lot  of  the  un- 
educated deaf  and  dumb,  is  hardly  less  in  the  case  of  thcee 
of  our  pupils  whose  attainments  are  of  a  humbler  character. 

The  teachers  employed  in  the  Institution  have  all  had 
several  years'  experience,  half  of  them  from  ten  to  twenty- 
five  years,  and  possess  the  confidence  of  the  head  of  the 
Institution  and  the  Board.  There  is  but  one  new  teacher, 
Miss  Mary  A.  Merwin,  a  well  educated  young  lady,  already 
possessing  some  experience  acquired  in  a  private  school 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  She  takes  the  place  of  Mrs. 
Marianne  Brown,  who  retired  at  the  close  of  the  last  term* 

Dudley  Peet,  M.D.,  who  has,  in  intervals  of  his  medical 
lies  taught  a  class  with  zeal  and  eflSciency,  has  left  to 
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engage  in  the  active  practice  of  his  profession.  The  Board 
take  pteasure  in  acknowledging  the  obligations  of  the 
Institution  to  his  zeal  and  benevolence  for  four  courses  of 
chemic'dl  lectures  delivered  gratuitously  to  the  advanced 
pupils. 

The  Institution  is  fortunate  in  the  continued  services  of 
Mr.  Edmund  B.  Peet,  for  many  years  its  efficient  steward, 
and  more  recently  superintendent  of  the  premises  at  Fan- 
wood,  who  has  been  appointed  to  the  two  offices  just  named, 
united  since  the  removal. 

The  mechanical  department  is  not  neglected,  though,  as 
the  shops  are  not  yet  built,  the  accommodations  for    this 
department  are  much  less  satisfactory  than  we  could  wish. 
The  great  event  of  the  year  is  the  removal,  already  re- 
ferred to,  on  the  fourth  of  December  last,  from   Fiftieth- 
street  to  the  new  buildings  at  Fanwood,  on  Washington 
Heights,  about  nine  miles  north  of  the  City  Hall.     As  the 
grounds  belonging  to  the  Institution  at  Fanwood  have  an 
extent  of  thirty-seven  acres,  four  times  as  large  as  those  in 
Fiftieth -street,  and  are  situated  on  heights,  directly  over- 
looking a  tide-water  river  more  than    a  mile  broad,  they 
command  an  extensive  and   varied   prospect,    and  afford 
abundant  space  for  that  exercise  in  a  pure  bracing  atmos- 
phere, so  favorable  to  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  young ; 
space,  also,  for  more  extensive  instruction  in  horticulture 
and  agriculture,  than  has  hitherto  been  practicable.     This 
last  consideration  is  not  of  small  importance,  since  so  many 
of  our  boys  are  the  sons  of  farmers,  and  will  find  agriculture 
a  pursuit    which,    if  less    lucrative   than    some    of   the 
mechanical  trades,  is  better  adapted  to  secure  the  per- 
manent enjoyment  of  health  and  contentment 
Descriptions  and  views  of  the  new  buildings  have  been 
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extensively  circulated,  during  the  past  three  years,  in  con- 
nection with  our  annual  reports,  in  a  pamphlet  containing 
the  proceedings  of  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone,  and  in 
the  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  making  an 
extended  description  unnecessary  in  this  place.  The  main 
front,  as  seen  in  the  views,  is  to  the  west,  overlooking  the 
Hudson  river,  which  is  distant  only  a  few  hundred  yards, 
down  an  abrupt  descent ;  the  elevation,  above  the  river 
level,  being  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  feet  The 
Hudson  River  railroad,  running  under  the  hill,  along  the 
margin  of  the  river,  has  a  station  in  the  vicinity,  and  the 
level  of  the  plateau,  on  which  the  Institution  stands,  is  gained 
on  this  side  by  a  winding  road  up  the  hill.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  grounds  is  the  public  road  to  King's  bridge,  on 
which  stages  run  to  and  from  the  city  several  times  a  day. 
The  plan  of  the  building  is  the  result  of  careful  research 
and  study,  and  is  generally  admitted  to  be  a  model  for  an 
institution  of  the  kind.  There  are  five  principal  buildings, 
(exclusive  of  the  shops  and  other  out  buildings  yet  to  be 
erected,)  three  of  which  are  seen  in  the  view,  viz :  the 
front  building,  containing  rooms  for  the  directors,  for  the 
president  and  his  family,  for  the  steward  and  matron,  for 
the  teachers  who  board  in  the  Institution,  and  for  \-isitors; 
and  the  two  wings,  ofwhich  the  southernmost  is  appropria- 
ted to  the  girls,  and  the  other  to  the  boys.  The  two  other 
buildings,  not  seen  in  the  view,  are  the  central  building, 
containing  the  large  dining  hall  on  the  first  floor,  kitchens 
in  the  basement,  and  a  chapel  sixty  by  eighty  feet,  and 
thirty  feet  high  above, — and  the  school  house  in  the  rear, 
containing  class,  lecture,  library  and  cabinet  rooms,  and  in 
its  upper  story,  a  hall  of  design,  lighted  from  above.  The 
dormitories  in  the  upper  stories  of  the  wings  and  front 
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buildings  are  high,  airy  and  well  ventilated.  As  security 
against  fire,  they  are  furnished  with  gigantic  water  tanks, 
and  the  access  to  them  is  by  broad  and  massive  flights  of 
stone  steps.  The  whole  of  the  buildings  are  warmed  and 
ventilated  by  an  improved  apparatus,  which  supplies  pure 
air,  of  the  proper  temperature,  to  every  part  of  the  structure 
by  means  of  a  fan  blower,  driven  by  steam. 

The  boys  and  girls,  respectively,  have  each  their  ap- 
propriate bathing  and  washing  rooms,  in  the  basement  of 
their  own  wing,  their  sitting  room  on  the  first  floor,  their 
hospitals  and  dormitories  for  each  sex  distinct,  with  con- 
nections, on  the  side  of  the  females,  with  the  apartments  of 
the  matron,  and  on  the  side  of  the  males,  with  those, of  the 
steward.  The  connections  with  the  dining  room,  chapel, 
and  school  rooms  are  by  covered  passages  or  corriilors, 
which  will  enable  the  boys  and  girls,  respectively,  to  as- 
semble in  all  weathers,  for  meals,  religious  worship  and  in- 
struction, without  exposure  to  the  weather,  and  without 
interfering  with  each  other  in  the  passages. 

It  is  now  nearly  thirty-nine  years  since,  after  a  year's 
existence  on  paper  only,  the  Institution  was  actually  opened 
with  a  class  of  four  pupils.  Eleven  years  the  school  was 
kept  in  the  building  in  the  park,  known  as  the  Old  Alms 
House,  the  boarding  pupils,  (two-fifths  of  the  pupils  then 
being  day-scholars,)  living  with  teachers  in  hired  houses. 
In  April  1829,  the  Institution  first  occupied  the  buildings 
on  Fiftieth  street,  then  quite  out  of  town,  and  surrounded 
by  orchards,  grave  yards,  gardens,  woods  and  swamps. 
During  the  twenty-seven  years  and  eight  months  that  it 
remained  on  that  site,  more  than  a  thousand  deaf  mutes 
have  been,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  under  instruction 
within  its  walls,  of  which  number  two-thirds,  both  there 
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entered  and  from  thence  graduated.  There  are  few  build- 
ings in  our  country  which  will  be  held  in  more  affectionate 
remembrance.  Hundreds  of  deaf  mutes  will  preserve  the 
views  of  those  buildings  given  in  our  printed  reports,  as 
men  preserve  memorials  of  their  intellectual  and  moral 
birth  place,  and  of  the  home  of  the  happiest  years  of  their 
lives. 

The  removal,  forming  an  important  epoch  in  the  hij^tory 
of  the  Institution,  seems  a  suitable  occasion  to  put  on  re- 
cord the  leading  facts  in  that  history.  Its  origin  and  the 
events  of  the  first  twenty-five  years  are  indeed  detailed  in 
our  twenty-fifth  report,  but  as  our  pupils  have  been  changed 
twice  over,  and  two  thirds  of  our  directors  and  teachers 
have  also  been  changed,  in  the  thirteen  years  since  that 
report  was  published,  it  can  now  be  in  the  hands  of  but  few 
of  those  more  directly  interested  in  the  Institution. 

The  New- York  Institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  was 
the  second  of  the  kind  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
American  Asylum  at  Hartford  preceded  it  only  about  a 
year,  and,  at  that  time,  there  were  but  four  or  five  schools 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  British  Isles.  Of  perhaps 
two  hundred  such  schools  in  Europe  and  America,  not 
more  than  thirty  can  claim  an  earlier  date  than  our  own. 
Though  the  instruction  of  here  and  there  an  isolated  deaf 
mute  by  private  teachers,  dates  back  nearly  three  hundred 
years,  the  first  public  school  for  this  class  of  learners  was 
that  founded  at  Paris  by  the  benevolent  De  TEpee,  less 
than  a  century  ago. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  author  of  the  curious 

old  book  on  deaf-mute  instruction,  entitled  Vox  OculisSuh- 

jecta,  was  the  same  citizen  of  New-York,  of  the  name  ot 

Green,  mentioned  in  our  twenty-fifth  report,  who,  in  the 
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year,  1780,  placed  his  son,  Charles,  a  boy  of  eight  years, 
under  the  care  of  the  celebrated  Thomas  Braid  wood,  who, 
though  not  the  first  British  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
may  be  considered  the  father  of  the  present  institutions  for 
deaf  mutes  in  those  islands.  An  enthusiastic  letter  written 
by  Mr.  Green,  after  a  visit  to  his  son  at  Braid  wood's  school, 
was  published  in  the  "Medical  Repository,"  and  sowed  the 
first  seed,  from  which  grew  the  interest  in  the  subject  of 
deaf-mute  instruction,  that  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  New- 
York  Institution. 

A  grandson  of  this  Thomas  Braid  wood,  coming  to 
America  about  the  year  1811,  in  the  course  of  an  unhap- 
pily, erratic,  and  dissolute  career,  spent  some  time  at  New- 
York,  where  he  collected  a  few  deaf  mutes,  and  made  an 
encouraging  beginning  in  teaching  them.  This  enterprise, 
though,  like  those  of  the  same  unfortunate  man  in  Virginia, 
it  was  soon  broken  up  by  his  misconduct,  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  Dr.  Samuel  Akerly  and  other  citizens  of  New- 
York,  and  helped  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  establishment 
of  our -Institution. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  1816,  William  Lee,  Esq., 
returning  to  New- York  from  Bordeaux,  where  he  had  been 
U.  S.  consul,  brought  a  letter  from  Mr.  Gard,  a  distinguish- 
ed deaf  mute,  and  a  teacher  in  the  school  of  Bordeaux, 
the  second  of  the  kind  in  France,  offering  his  services  to 
come  to  this  country  as  a  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
It  is  probable  this  proposal  was  suggested  by  the  visit,  that 
same  year,  of  Mr.  Gallaudet  at  Paris,  where  he  engaged 
the  services  of  Laurent  Clerc,  a  personal  friend  of  Mr. 
Gard,  thus  suggesting  that  this  vast  country  offered  a  clear 
and  promising  field  for  the  establishment  of  new  institutions 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

This  letter  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Mitch- 
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ell,  a  man  of  great  social  influence,  extensive  learning,  and 
warm  philantrophy.  By  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Mitchell,  and 
of  his  relative  Dr.  Samuel  Akerly,*  already  mentioned,  a 
meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of  the  Rev.  John  Stanford, 
whose  sympathies  had  already  been  enlisted  in  behalf  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  by  finding  in  the  alms  house,  of  which 
he.  was  Chaplain,  several  of  these  unhappy  children,  to 
whom  the  consolations  of  religion  were  inaccessible;  and 
whom  there  was  none  to  teach.  Among  the  other  gentle- 
men, who  took  part  in  the  earliest  efforts  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  school  for  deaf  mutes  in  our  city,  we  find  the 
names  of  the  venerable  Silvanus  Miller,  one  of  the  earlv 
vice-presidents  of  the  Institution,  and  almost  the  only  sur- 
vivor of  its  first  Board  of  directors,  and  of  General  Jones 
Mapes,  for  several  years  its  treasurer. 

The  private  meetings  of  these  gentlemen  led  to  public 
meetings,  by  means  of  which,  the  practicability  and  duty  of 
instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb  began  to  be  impressed  on 
the  minds  of  many  benevolent  citizens.  After  some  delay, 
caused  by  the  objection  urged  by  some,  in  ignorance  of  the 
number  of  deaf  mutes  in  the  country,  that  the  school  about 
to  be  established  at  Hartford,  by  Mr.  Gallaudet  and  Mr. 
Clerc,  under  very  favorable  auspices,  would  suflice  for  all 
the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  United  States ;  an  objection  re- 
futed by  the  discovery  that  there  were  at  least  sixty-six 
deaf  mutes  in  the  city  of  New- York  alone ;  a  society  was 
formed,  with  a  list  of  officers  and  directors,  headed  by  the 
illustrious  name  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  and  on  the  15th 
April,  1817,  (the  same  day  the  Asylum  at  Hartford  was 
opened,)  the  "  New- York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb "  received  its  first  charter  from  the 
Legislature. 

*  Dr.  Akerly  wm  for  ten  yeiira,  Irom  1891  to  1831.  at  onoe  pbMiclan,  tecretBry,  uid  raperiatra^t 
of  the  Ineticution.  He  was  tubaequentlj  one  ot  the  ioanden  of  the  New-York  iatlitation  fur  theBliatf, 
and  its  first  president. 
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No  grant  of  money  accompanied  the  charter,  and  though 
subscriptions  were  immediately  set  on  foot  to  collect  funds, 
the  want  of  teachers  prevented  the  opening  of  the  school 
for  more  than  a  year. 

The  first  effort  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  under  the  act 
of  incorporation,  was,  of  course,  to  obtain  a  well  qualified 
teacher.  For  reasons  not  now  well  understood,  Mr.  Gard, 
though  an  able  teacher,  was  not  sent  for.  The  eyes  of  the 
founders  of  our  Institution  seem  to  have  been  directed  to- 
wards the  British  Schools.  Mr.  Gallaudet  and  Mr.  Clerc 
at  Hartford,  following  the  example  of  Sicard,  had  exclud- 
ed the  teaching  of  articulation  from  their  course,  as  requi- 
ring a  heavy  expenditure  of  time  and  labor,  and  seldom 
producing  results  of  any  practical  value.  Yet  the  success 
of  Braidwood  in  teaching  his  pupils  to  articulate,  had  been 
highly  extolled,  and  probably  not  a  little  exaggerated,  like 
the  success  of  the  German  teachers  at  a  later  day,  by  en- 
thusiastic visitors.  To  the  founders  of  our  Institution,  in- 
fluenced by  these  reports,  the  teaching  the  dumb  to  speak, 
and  the  deaf  to  read  on  the  lips,  probably  appeared  the 
most  important  and  attractive  feature  in  deaf-mute  instruc- 
tion. We  find,  therefore,  that  their  first  efforts  to  obtain  a 
teacher  were  directed  to  the  British  schools.  The  terms 
demanded,  however,  were  so  exhorbitant  that  the  applica- 
tion in  that  quarter  was  dropped. 

Thus  the  Institution  continued  in  abeyance,  when  the 
Rev.  Abraham  O  Stansbury,  who  had  been  employed  for 
a  year  to  take  charge  of  the  domestic  concerns  of  the  As- 
ylum at  Hartford,  and  in  that  situation  had  acquired  some 
skill  in  the  colloquial  language  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
some  vague  notion  of  the  method  of  instructing  them, 
came  to  New- York,  and  offered  his  services  to  organize 
the  school.     The  offer  was,  with  some  hesitation,  accepted. 
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and  the  school  was  opened  with  four  pupils,  May  12th, 
1818.  After  a  few  months,  as  the  number  of  pupils  in- 
creased, Miss  Mary  Stansbury,  an  amiable  and  intelligent 
lady,  sister  of  the  first  teacher,  was  engaged  as  teacher, 
and  also,  the  following  year,  Mr.  Horace  Loof  borrow.  The 
latter  gentleman,  on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Stansbury  in 
1821,  was  appointed  principal  teacher,  which  important 
office  he  held  for  ten  years.* 

Mr.  Stansbury  appears,  so  far  as  we  can  now  ascertain, 
to  have  been  guided  principally  by  Dr.  Watson's  book  on 
the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Efforts  were  made 
in  some  cases,  to  teach  articulation,  but  with  such  unsatis- 
factoy  results  that  they  were  soon  abandoned.  Mr.  Loof- 
borrow  possessed  a  considerable  facility  in  the  language  of 
gestures,  and  that  ascendency  over  the  minds  of  his  pupils, 
when  he  chose  to  exert  it,  so  essential  to  a  teacher  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  but  the  immediate  control  of  the  puplk 
out  of  school  hours  being,  by  a  defective  system  of  admin- 
istration, committed  to  others,  the  discipline  was  not  as 
good  as  it  might  have  been.  In  the  school-room,  Mr.  L. 
prided  himself  in  relying  on  his  own  resources,  aided  only 
by  such  hints  as  he  could  find  in  the  works  of  Sicard. 
Some  of  his  assistants  were  imperfectly  educated  deaf 
mutes,  and  the  instruction  in  the  younger  classes  was  often 
a  mere  mechanical  and  lifeless  repetition  of  methodical 
signs  for  words,  and  words  by  dictation  of  signs.  Under 
these  circumstances,  though  by  the  zeal  and  ability  of  some 
of  the  teachers  much  good  was  accomplished ;  yet  the  gen- 
eral results  were  estimated  to  fall  behind  those  attained  at 
the  Hartford  and  Philadelphia  schools,  which  were  better 
furnished  with  teachers,  and  had,  at  the  outset,  the  full  ad- 
vantage of  an  improved  system. 

*  We  have  to  regret  the  recent  death  of  Mr.  Loof  borrow.    Mr.  aod  Miaa  Stanabaij  died  ntf; 
years  ago. 
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The  Legislature  of  New- York,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  at  first  merely  granted  a  charter,  assumed  the  patron- 
age of  the  Institution  as  early  as  April,  1819;  from  that 
time  to  this,  its  benefactions  have  been  continued  with  a 
slow  and  cautious,  but  steadily  increasing  liberality,  and  no 
withdrawal  of  grants  once  made.      The  first  permanent 
provision  for  State  pupils  was  made  in  1822,  authorising 
the  instruction  of  only  four  pupils  from  each  Senate  Dis- 
trict, or  thirty-two  in  all,  for  the  term  of  three  years  only 
— a  term  barely  suflBcient  to  make  a  beginning  of  instruction. 
We  rejoice  to  record  that,  as  early  as  1825,  it  was  extend- 
ed to  four  years,  in  1830  to  five,  and  in  1838,  for  the  more 
deserving,  to  seven  years.      The  number  of  State  pupils, 
a/so,  has  been  from  time  to  time,  slowly  and  guardedly  in- 
creased.     It  was  not  till  within  these  two  years  that  the 
Legislature  removed  the  limitation  to  the  number  of  State 
pupUsy  requiring  the  Institution,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  to  place  on  the  State 
Ksts  all  deserving  applicants,  instead  of  the  old  plan  of  ed- 
ucating a  certain  number,  and  shutting  the  door  on  other 
applicants  equally  deserving. 

For  several  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  Institution, 
the  efforts  of  its  friends  were  mainly  directed  to  the  accu- 
mulation of  a  building  fund.      In  1817  the  Legislature 
made  a  grant  of  ten  thousand  dollars  for  the  erection  of 
buildings,  annexing  the  conditions,  that  the  Directors  should 
raise  an  equal  amount,  and  that  the  Institution  should  be 
subject  to   the  visitation  of  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools.      The  immediate  purpose  of  this  last 
condition    was,  that  the  Superintendent  might  ascertain, 
from  a  comparison  with  the  schools  of  Hartford  and  Phila- 
delphia, whether  the  system  of  the  New- York  Institution 
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was  as  defective  as  popular  opinion  then  held  it  to  be 
Mr.  Flagg,  the  then  able  and  efficient  Superintendent,  per- 
formed the  duty  assigned  to  him,  by  a  thorough  examina- 
ination  of  the  results  attained  in  the  New- York,  Hartford 
and  Philadelphia  schools,  and  in  the  Central  Asylum, 
then  existing  under  the  patronage  of  this  State  at  Canajo- 
harie,  but  in  1836  united  to  the'  New- York  Institution. 
The  results  of  this,  examination,  as  detailed  in  an  able  re- 
port, awakened  the  Directors  of  our  Institution  to  the  de- 
fects of  their  system  of  instruction,  and  incited  them  to 
efforts  to  obtain,  as  soon  as  their  new  buildings  were  com- 
pleted, teachers  who  could  bring  with  them  a  knowledge 
of  the  best  methods  then  existing. 

The  Institution  was  established  in  the  new  buildings  on 
Fiftieth-street  in  April,  1829,  and  the  following  year,  the 
efforts  of  the  directors  to  obtain  well  qualified  teachers 
were  happily  successful.  Mr.  Leon  Vaisse,  a  young  teacher 
from  the  Institution  of  Paris,  (of  which  he  is  now  the  most 
distinguished  professor,)  was  engaged  in  the  summer  of 
1830,  continuing  with  tis  four  years ;  and  a  few  months 
ater,  the  Directors  secured  the  permanent  services  of 
Harvey  P.  Peet,  then  an  instructor  of  the  Hartford  Asy- 
lum, giving  him  the  title  of  Principal,  thus  uniting  the 
hitherto  separate  offices  of  Superintendent  and  principal 
teacher.  This  title  was,  in  1845,  on  the  death  of  the  la- 
mented Milnor  and  Cornell,  merged  in  that  of  President 
f  f  the  Institution. 

The  labors  of  the  present  incumbent  in  behalf  of  the 
Institution  and  of  the  common  cause  of  deaf-mute  educa- 
tion, aided  by  the  hearty  co-operation,  of  the  Board  and  of 
an  efficient  corps  of  teachers,  have  been  crowned  with  sig- 
nal and  gratifying  success. 
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During  the  twenty-six  years  since  his  accession,  the 
number  of  pupils  has  increased  from  eighty-two  to  three 
hundred  and  fifteen.  In  1830,  the  Institution  was  a  small 
and  inferior  school,  it  is  now  the  first  in  the  world  in  point 
of  numbers,  and  admitted  to  be  among  the  very  first  in 
reputation  and  usefulness. 

In  this  hasty  sketch,  we  have  omitted  to  give  in  chrono- 
logical order  some  particulars  that  are  worthy  of  remem- 
brance. We  ought  to  acknowledge  the  early  liberality  of 
the  citizens  of  New- York,  who  contributed  many  thousands 
of  dollars  to  the  funds  of  the  Institution,  ere  it  was  suffi- 
ciently provided  for  by  the  State.  The  city  also,  in  its 
corporate  capacity,  from  the  first,  defrayed  the  education 
of  several  deaf-mute  children  ;  and  during  the  ten  years 
ending  in  1835,  an  association  of  charitable  ladies  supported 
several  pupils.  One  acre  of  the  grounds  on  Fiftieth-street 
on  which  the  buildings  were  erected  in  1827-8,  was  a  gift 
from  the  city,  and  the  remainder  of  that  now  valuable  prop- 
erty was  granted  to  the  Institution  during  more  than  twen- 
ty years  on  lease,  at  a  nominal  reiit ;  and  finally  sold  to  us 
at  what  proved  a  moderate  price,  thus  laying  the  foundation 
for  our  new  building  fund. 

The  causes  which  led  the  Board,  after  three  times  enlarg- 
ing the  buildings  on  Fiftieth-street,  to  accommodate  the  in- 
creasing number  of  pupils,  finally  to  sell  the  old  site,  and 
purchase  a  new  one,  and  the  embarrassments  which  have 
delayed  the  completion  of  the  new  buildings,  have  been 
uUy  detailed  in  reports  so  recent  that  it  is  unnecessary 
now  to  repeat  them.  We  would  only  remark  that  the  In- 
stitution was  driven  from  Fiftieth-street  by  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  city  in  that  direction,  threatening  to  make 
the  location  too  confined  for  the  health  and  safety  of  our 
pupils. 
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There  remain  to  be  noticed  two  important  events  in  the 
scholastic  history  of  the  Institution,  the  first  being  the  pub- 
lication, beginning  in  1844,. of  a  course  of  instruction  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  prepared  by  the  President,  which  has 
come  into  general  use  in  the  American  schools  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb ;  and  the  other,  the  establishment,  in  1852,  of 
the  High  Class,  sanctionedby  the  Legislature  in  1853.  By 
the  two  enlightened  measures  of  removing  the  arbitrary 
limit  to  the  number  of  State  pupils;  and  of  offering  to  the 
more  gifted  and  deserving  an  opportunity  of  higher  im- 
provement, and  a  chance  for  future  usefulness  similar  to 
that  offered  to  youth  who  hear,  by  the  establishment  of 
free  academies,  the  Legislature  has  thus  given  the  crown- 
ing proofs  of  its  appreciation  of  the  claims  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  to  the  means  of  education,  equally  with  their  Inore 
fortunate  brothers  and  sisters  who  hear. 

Of  the  thirty-seven  annual  reports  of  our  Institution  al- 
ready published,  many  have  been  voluminous,  and  have 
embraced  documents  of  permanent  value  to  all  interested 
in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  For  instance,  the 
eighteenth,  twenty-third,  thirty-fourth  and  thirty-fifth,  es- 
pecially the  last  two,  contain  propably  the  fullest  statistics 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  yet  collected,  and  the  twenty-sixth 
and  the  thirty- third  embrace  reports  on  the  European 
schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  first  by  Professor  George 
E.  Day,  the  second  by  the  President,  both  of  which  attract- 
ed much  attention.  We  may  specify,  also,  the  direction  to 
parents  for  the  early  training  of  deaf-mute  children  in  our 
twenty-seventh  report. 

Annexed  to  our  thirty-second  report  were  the  proceed- 
ings, comprising  several  valuable  essays,  of  the  first  conven- 
tion of  American  instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  held  in 
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the  chapel  of  our  Institution  in  1850.  It  will  continue  to 
be  our  policy  to  make  our  annual  reports,  not  dry  details 
of  events  of  only  local  and  temporary  interest,  but  so  far  as 
topics  for  useful  discussion  may  present  themselves,  docu- 
ments of  permanent  value,  holding  that  our  conspicuous 
position,  both  as  regards  the  size  and  reputation  of  our 
school,  imposes  on  us  the  duty  of  doing  what  we  consistent- 
ly  can  to  promote  the  good  cause  of  deaf-mute  education 
throughout  the  world. 

The  Institution  has  now  struggled  on  to  a  point  where 
a  little  timely  aid  from  the  State  will  put  it  in  a  condition 
that  will  leave  nothing  to  desire  for  many  years  to  come. 
The  labors  of  nearly  forty  years  have  reached  a  crisis. 
Looking  at  the  past  liberal  and  benevolent  policy  of  the 
State,  while  we  feel  a  natural  anxiety  in  view  of  the  un- 
wonted magnitude  of  the  interests  involved,  we  still  do  not 
permit  ourselves  to  doubt  that  the  silent  appeal  of  the  poor 
deaf  and  dumb  will  be  again  heard,  and  the  strong  arm  of 
the  State  extended  to  aid  the  Institution  in  this  its  hour  of 
need. 

By  order  of  the  Directors, 

HARVEY  P.  PEET,  PresidenL 

Andrew   Warner,  Secretary. 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
January  12,  1867. 
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New- York, 

Camden, 

Brooklyn, 

New- York,  . 

New-York, 

Brooklyn,     . 

Westfield, 

Utica, 

Jasper,     . 

Canton, 

Yates,      , 

Harmony,     . 

New-York, 
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.    New- York, 
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Baffalo,    . 
Mayfield, 
Troy,        . 
New-York,  . 
Harlem,    . 
Fort  Edward, 
New-York, 
Norwich, 
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New- York, 
Ramapo, 

,    New-York, 
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Kings. 

New-York. 

New- York* 

Kings. 

Chautavque. 
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Steuben, 

St.  Lawrence. 

Orleans. 

Warren,  N.  J. 

New-  York. 

Simcoe,  C.  W. 

New-Yorh 

Wayne. 

Erie. 

FuUon. 

Rensselaer. 

New-York. 

New- York. 

}Vashington. 

New- York. 

Chenango. 

Madison, 

Rensselaer. 

New-Ycrk. 

Rockland. 

New  York. 
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C«MC7. 

Triangle,      . 

.    Brome, 

Napanock, 

Ulster. 

West  Monroe, 

.     Oswego. 

Mamakating,    . 
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.     Ulster. 
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.     Westchester. 
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New- York, 
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.    New- York. 
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New- York. 
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Albany, 
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Cherry  Valley, . 

Otsego. 
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.    Kings. 

MiddletownPt.,. 

Monmouth,  N.J. 

Brooklyn, 

.    Kings. 

Whitehall, 

Washingtou. 
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North  Potsdam, 
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Mayville, 
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Monroe, 
Fayetteville, 
New-York, 
West  Milford, 
Marcel  lus, 
Jersey  City, 
New-York, 
Kingston, 
New- York, 


Passaict  N.  J. 

Yates. 

St.  Lawrence. 

Wayne. 

Chautauque, 

Washington. 

Orange. 

Onondaga, 

New- York. 

Passaic,  N,  J. 

Onondaga, 
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Ramapo, 
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Rockland, 
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Otsego. 
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Town. 

Connty* 
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New- York. 

Wolcott,      . 

Wayne, 

North  Hempst'd, 

Queens, 

Caledonia,    . 

Livingston, 

Rochester, 

Monroe* 

Greenwood, 

Steuben, 

Lock  port, 
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Lockport,     . 
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Kings. 
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Chenango. 
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Ontario. 
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Albany. 
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New- York. 
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Rensselaer. 
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St.  Lawrence, 
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Livingston, 

De  Kalb,  . 

St.  Lawrence. 

De  Kalb,      . 

St.  Lawrence. 

Saratoga  Springs, 

Saratoga. 

Lansingburgh, . 

Rensselter, 

North  Bay,  . 

Oneida. 

Brooklyn, 

Kings, 

Brooklyn,  . 

Kings. 

New. York,  . 

New- York, 

New-York,        . 

New- York, 
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Rochester, 
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Wayne, 
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Saratoga  Springs, 

Saratoga.  ^ 

QuiNK,  Mabt  Ann,     . 

.    New-York,       . 

New-York. 
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Kings. 
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SoHUTT,  Sarah  Margaret,     . 
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Rensselaer, 
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Albany, 
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.    New-York,       . 

New.Ycrk 
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BsoivB,  John  Henrt,    • 
Carroll,  Patrick,     , 
Clarke,  Patrick,  , 
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Albany, 
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New- York 
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HEPORT 

On  the  Annual  Examination^  July,  1856. 
Submitted  by  Mr.  Winthrop. 


The  committee  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  New- York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  to  conduct  the  annual  examination  of  the  sev- 
eral departments  of  the  institution,  performed  the  duty  as- 
signed them  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  the  8th  and  9th 
of  July,  1856,  and  have  now  to  present  the  following 

REPORT. 

The  topics  of  inquiry,  embraced  in  their  investigation, 
extended  to  the  provision  made  for  the  comfort  and  govern- 
ment of  the  pupils ;  to  the  facilities  afforded  them  for 
acquiring  such  knowledge  of  mechanical  trades  as  would 
be  likely  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  a  burthen  upon 
the  community  ;  to  the  means  employed  for  cultivating  the 
taste,  eye  and  hand,  so  as  not  only  to  engraft  originality  of 
design  and  delicacy  of  execution  upon  their  ordinary  me- 
chanical pursuits,  but  to  fit  some  of  the  more  promising  for 
remunerative  and  honorable  employment  in  the  world  of 
art,  and  especially  to  the  results  of  the  system  of  moral, 
religious  and  intellectual  training,  which  is  designed  to  re- 
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Store  these  children  of  misfortune  to  the  privileges  of  a 
cultivated  society  and  to  hopes  of  a  blessed  immortalitv. 

From  the  commendations  so  justly  bestov^red  in  reports 
of  former  committees,  upon  the  domestic  arrangements,  and 
the  attention  paid  to  the  health,  happiness,  and  good  order  of 
the  inmates,  your  committee  see  no  reason  to  dissent.  In 
fact,  they  v^rould  say  that  everything  seems  to  have  been  con- 
ducted with  a  prudent  wisdom,  securing  the  harmony  and 
regularity  which  mark  a  well  directed  household.  Not- 
withstanding the  inconveniences  arising  from  a  want  of 
sufficient  accommodations,  resulting  from  the  very  large 
number  of  pupils  and  the  impossibility  of  sooner  com- 
pleting the  new  edifice  at  Fan  wood,  every  exigency  has 
been  skillfully  met,  so  that  none  have  had  any  cause  for 
complaint. 

The  workshops  exhibited  their  usual  activity,  and  the 
specimens  of  articles  manufactured  by  the  pupils,  during 
the  three  hours  labor  per  diem  allotted  to  this  department, 
gave  evidence  of  faithful  instruction.  The  trades  taught 
were  the  same  as  heretofore,  viz. :  book-binding,  cabinet- 
making,  tailoring,  and  shoe-making.  In  the  two  latter^ 
nearly  all  the  outer  garments  worn  by  the  boys,  and  the 
coverings  for  the  feet  of  all  the  pupils  have  been  furnished 
at  cost,  while  in  the  cabinet  shop,  much  of  the  furniture 
required  for  the  house  has  been  provided.  These  shops 
form  a  valuable  feature  in  the  usefulness  of  the  Institution, 
as  they  not  only  cultivate  habits  of  industry,  but  secure  a 
means  of  livelihood  to  the  pupils  when  they  graduate.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that,  as  the  pecuniary  means  of  the  Institution 
justify  it,  new  trades  may  be  added,  so  as  to  meet  yet  more 
effectually  the  varied  circumstances  in  which  our  pupib 
may  be  placed  in  after  life. 
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The  instruction  given  in  perspective  and  mechanical 
drawing,  in  painting  and  in  wood  engraving,  has  been  ju- 
diciously conducted  by  Professor  Knudsen,  vv^ho,  by  his 
faithfulness  and  zeal,  as  well  as  by  the  skillfulness  of  his 
method,  deserves  the  high  consideration  of  the  Board.     It, 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  peculiar  circumstances  arising 
from  the  failure  of  legislative  appropriations  and  the  non- 
completion  of  the  school  house  in  tlie  new  buildings  have, 
since  the  holding  of  the  annual  examination,  compelled  a 
discontinuance  of  his  services.       To  be  able  to  represent 
nature  upon  canvas,  to  draw  ornamental  designs,  to  make 
plans  for  the  purposes  of  useful  art,  are  valuable  acquisitions 
fort  hose  who  are  blesseJ  with  all  their  faculties,  and  should, 
therefore,  receive  attention  in  schools  designed  for  such ; 
but  for  the  deaf  mute   they  are  almost  indispensable,  for 
they  furnish  him  with  an  auxiliary  to  language  which  can- 
not be  overrated  in  his  case,  and  may  be  the  means  of 
extricating  him  from  many  a  dilemma  which  might  other- 
wise be  embarrassing.      And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
instruction  in  these  branches  will  stimulate  latent  talent 
which  may  shine  hereafter,  reflecting  lustre  upon  the  Insti- 
tution and  the  class  for  whose  benefit  it  is  designed.      If 
music  be  considered  the  peculiar  accomplishment  of  the 
blind,  why  may  not  the  arts  of  design  be  those  of  the  deaf? 
For  a  very  clear  exposition  of  Professor  Knudsen's  system, 
we  would  refer  to  the  report  presented  by  the  examining 
committee  of  last  year,  endorsing  fully  all  its  expressions 
of  approbation. 

In  treating  of  what  may  be  considered  as  more  emphat- 
ically the  province  of  the  Institution,  viz. :  its  more  purely 
intellectual  features,  it  does  not  seem  necessary,  at  this  time, 
to  giye  a  minute  detail  of  the  exercises  of  each  class,  as  it 
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passed  in  review  before  us,  since  similar  exercises  have  so 
often  been  described  in  previous  reports,  that  they  need 
not  be  deemed  essential  to  prove  the  justice  of  the  conclu- 
sions at  which  we  have  arrived. 

With  the  exception  of  that  class  known  as  semi-mutes, 
who,  having  lost  their  hearing  after  they  had  acquired  the 
faculty  of  speech,  commence  their  education  with  some 
knowledge  of  spoken  language,  and  of  whom  there  are 
some  in  every  institution,  the  facilities  offered  in  ordinary 
schools  being  insufiicient  for  a  suitable  development  of 
their  minds,  our  pupils  come  to  us  without  any  means  of 
verbal  communication.    Being  excluded  by  their  misfortune 
from  the  current  information  which  finds  its  way  into  every 
family,  even  the  most  illiterate,  and  from  all  those  ideas  of 
which  words  are  at  once  the  symbols  and  embodimeDt, 
being  unaccustomed  to  reason,  aqd  having,  even  in  the  use 
of  gestures,  that  very  limited  ability  which  is  barely  suffi- 
cient to  enable  them  to  express  the  most  ordinary  wants 
and  the  simplest  conceptions,  there  is  but  this  difference 
between  them  and  the  idiot,  that,  whereas  in  the  latter  case, 
the  intellectual  faculties  are  wanting  or  nearly  so,  in  the 
former,  they  are  shackled,  and  weakened  by  disuse.     If 
Latin,  Greek,  or  Hebrew  were  the  language  which  were 
offered  for  their  acquisition,' it  would  present  no  more  diffi- 
culties than  the  one  which,  with  other  children,  is  but  the 
natural  inspiration  derived  from  a  mother's  lips,  and  it  may 
well  be  doubted  whether  these  languages  would  .not  be  less 
difficult,  inasmuch  as  in  their  syntactical  arrangement,  they, 
follow  more  closely  the  natural  order  of  thought  than  the 
more  artificial  English.     It  will  readily  be  perceived,  that 
our  pupils  have  to  be  taught  everything ;  that  they  start 
with  nothing,  and  that  there  is  wanting,  not  only  the  lever, 
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but  the  standing  point  upon  which  to  place  the  fulcrum. 
Iq  consideration,  therefore,  of  the  great  obstacles  to  be 
overcome,  the  ordinary  course  of  seven  years  seems  short, 
and  the  necessity  of  an  additional  term  of  years,  for  the 
making  of  any  scientific  attainments,  palpable.    Still,  from 
the  observations  we  had  the  opportunity  of  making,  it  is 
certain  that,  in  seven  years,  any  deaf  mute  of  ordinary  ca- 
pacity may  be  brought,  in  our  Institution,  to  such  a  know- 
ledge of  language  as  to  be  able  to  express  his  thoughts 
freely  and  with  much  correctness,  if  not  elegance,  in  writing, 
and  to  read  such  books  as  fall  within  the  capacity  of  those 
hearing  and  speaking  persons  who  have  an  ordinary  com- 
mon school  education,  at  the  same  time  that  he  has  such 
a  basis  for  self-improvement,  that,  with  the  aid  of  the 
dictionary  and  of  social  intercourse  with  those  who  use 
pure  and  idiomatic  English,  he  can  carry  on  his  own  educa- 
tion to  almost  any  desirable  point.     He  gets,  too,  a  good 
knowledge  of  arithmetic,  geography,  history,    astronomy 
and  the  Bible. 

The  more  promising  pupils,  fitted  by  this  course  for  the 
prosecution  of  higher  studies,  receive,  in  the  High  Class,  a 
thorough  training  in  analytical  and  synthetical  grammar,  in 
rhetoric,  logic,  chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  algebra,  and 
mental  and  moral  science.  For  the  evidence  of  the  attain- 
ments made  by  those  composing  the  present  High  Class  we 
refer,  with  great  pleasure,  to  the  reports  of  Dr.  Tuthill,  asso- 
ciate editor  of  the  New- York  Times ;  of  Professor  Nichols, 
of  the  Free  Academy,  and  of  Professor  Torrey,  of  the  New- 
York  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  who  conducted, 
for  the  committee,  this  part  of  the  examination. 

The  three  hundred  pupils  of  the  Institution  were  divi- 
ded into  fifteen  classes,  each  under  the  charge  of  a  separate 
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teacher.  Of  these,  four  were  composed  entirely  of  girls, 
five  entirely  of  boys,  and  six  of  both  boys  and  girls.  The 
policy  of  the  President,  in  the  classification,  seems  to  have 
been  to  separate  the  sexes,  when  it  could  be  done  without 
detriment  to  uniformity  of  attainment,  which  the  present 
number  of  pupils  has  enabled  him  easily  to  do,  and  thereby 
facilitate  the  employment  of  lady  instructors. 

Of  these  there  are  at  present  two,  one  a  well  educated 
speaking  lady,  and  the  other  a  deaf  mute,  while  of  the 
gentlemen  instructors,  there  are  seven  liberally  educated, 
who  can  hear  and  speak,  and  six  deaf  mute  graduates  of 
the  Institution.  Judging  from  the  attainments  of  the  pupils 
and  their  appearance  during  the  examination,  all  the  in- 
structors are  well  qualified  for  their  work,  which  is  so 
arranged  that  those  who  hear  and  speak  take  the  pupils  at 
a  point  where  that  knowledge  of  harmony  of  language,  and 
of  nicety  of  distinctions,  which  is  best  acquired  through  the 
ear,  is  most  required.  For  the  first  half  of  the  course,  how- 
ever, no  better  teacher,  can  be  found,  than  those,  who, 
themselves  deaf  mutes,  can  fully  appreciate  the  pecu- 
liar difficulties  under  which  their  fellows  in  misfortune 
labor  in  first  encountering  the  intricacies  of  an  unkuown 
tongue.  The  series  of  graduated  text  books,  prepared  hv 
the  President,  and  of  which  an  analysis  is  given  in  the 
committee's  report  of  last  year,  obviates  the  only  objection 
to  the  employment  of  deaf  mute  teachers,  and  the  want 
of  which  has,  hitherto,  prevented  their  services  from  being 
called  into  requisition  in  the  English  schools,  in  carrying 
'  out  the  different  system  there  pursued. 

We  were  greatly  gratified  by  the  attainments  of  the  pu- 
pils of  the  first  year — their  neat  chirography — their  know- 
ledge of  a  long  catalogue  of  names  of  objects  and  of  qualities, 
and  the  ease  and  correctness  with  which  they  wrote  sen- 
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fences  involving  active  verbs  in  the  indicative  and  infinitive 
moods. 

The  class  of  the  fifth  year,  composed  of  bright  intelligent 
girls,  and  instructed  by  a  lady,  whose  zeal  and  activity  in 
bringing  on  her  pupils  are  deserving  of  commendation, 
appeared  so  well,  and  had  made  such  creditable  proficiency, 
during  the  time  it  had  been  under  instruction,  as  to  induce 
the  committee  to  recommend  the  employment  of  lady  as- 
sistants, to  a  greater  extent  than  heretofore,  when  such 
can  be  found  as  have  the  necessary  qualifications  for  this 
difficult  though  pleasing  work. 

The  class  of  seven  years,  which  had  gone  through  with 
the  ordinary  course,  passed,  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner, 
a  searching  examination  on  the  various  branches  it  had 
pursued.     It  was  pleasant  to  see  the  intelligent  expression 
and  earnest   enthusiasm,  with  which  their  countenances 
lighted  up,  as  they  found  themselves  able  to  answer,  with 
readiness  and  correctness,  the  various  questions  propound- 
ed to  them.     There  were  so  many  of  the  higher  grade  that 
it  was  a  source  of  regret  that  the  law  had  imposed  a  limit 
upon  the  number  eligible  to  the  High  Class,  at  the  expense 
of  the  State.      As  will  be  seen,  however,  from  the  list  re- 
commended, a  larger   number   have   been   selected  than 
during  any  year  except  one  since  the  establishment  of  the 
High  Class. 

On  Wednesday,  the  ninth,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 
K)on,  a  large  concourse  of  friends  of  the  Institution  assem- 
jled  to  attend  the  closing  exercisesof  the  year,  which  were 
leld  in  the  chapel  of  the  Institution.  After  an  address  by 
be  President,  the  High  Class  was  called  to  the  large  slates 
irranged  on  the  platform,  and  each  member  wrote  a  salu- 
atory  to  the  audience,  inspired  by  the  occasion.     Many  of 
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these  impromptu  effusions  were  remarkable  for  their  beauty 
of  thought  and  gracefulness  of  diction. 

To  test  the  power  of  the  sign  language,  and  at  the  same 
time,  the  ability  of  the  pupils  to  translate  any  given  idea 
into  alphabetic  discourse,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Prime  of  the  New- 
York  Observer,  then  related  a  humorous  anecdote,  which 
the  instructor  repeated  in  signs.  This  the  pupils  reprodu- 
ced in  writing,  with  wonderful  fidelity  to  the  point,  but 
with  singular  diversity  as  to  phraseology,  a  fact  easily  ac- 
counted for,  when  we  consider  that  signs  have  an  idiom  of 
their  own,  and  do  not  follow  the  order  of  speech,  so  that 
a  deaf  mute  educated  in  France  may  easily  converse  with 
one  educated  in  America,  though  neither  may  be  acquaint- 
ed with  the  language  spoken  in  the  country  of  the  other. 

An  examination  followed  in  rhetoric,  logic,  chemistry, 
and  algebra,  the  pupils  replying  with  great  promptness 
and  accuracy  to  the  test  questions  propounded  to  them  bv 
different  gentlemen  present. 

Miscellaneous  questions,  of  an  interesting  character, 
further  brought  out  the  intellectual  character  and  general 
information  of  the  class,  indicating  habits  of  thought  and 
constant  reading. 

Aside  from  the  regular  examination,  to  which  the  pupils  I 
of  this  class  had  been  subjected  by  the  gentlemen  invited 
to  conduct  it,  this  exhibition  of  their  attainments  would 
have  been  amply  sufficient  to  convince  the  most  sceptical 
of  the  advantages  derived  by  those,  who  pursued  the  course 
prescribed  in  this  class,  as  well  as  of  the  general  excellence 
of  the  system  upon  which  this  feature  had  been  engrafted. 

The  exercises  at  the  slates  being  concluded,  Mr.  Win- 
throp,  as  chairman  of  the  examining  committee,  introduced 
^r.  Tuthill,  who  had  examined  the  class  in  those  branches 
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embraced  under  the  head  of  literature  and  belles  lettres, 
and  who  read  the  following  report. 


Dr.  TUTHILL'S  REPORT. 

To  Harvey  P.  Peet,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  Institu- 
tion for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb : 

Sir : — 'Having  been  appointed  to  the  honorable  task  of 
conducting  the  examination  of  your  High  Class  in  grammar, 
rhetoric  and  logic,  I  had  the  pleasure,  yesterday,  of  de- 
voting several  hours  to  that  work.      The  class,  as  present, 
I  found  to  consist  of  fourteen  persons — five  females  and 
nine  males,  under  the  instruction  of  Isaac  Lewis  Peet,  A. 
M.     The  first  study  upon  which  they  were  examined  was 
grammar.     The  definitions  of  the  word  and  the  objects  of 
the  study,  as  stated  by  each  pupil  upon  his  slate,  differed 
entirely  from  each  other,  and  yet  none  were  unhappy   or 
incorrect.     Indeed,  it  was  remarkable  how  generally  the 
members  of  the  class  avoided  giving  each  other's  replies 
and  with  equal  care,  avoided  the  words  of  the  text  book 
— showing  a  very  wholesome  sensitiveness  to  any  suspicion 
of  plagiarism.     They  were  questioned  with  regard  to  the 
parts  of  speech  and  their  uses,  and  required  to  furnish  ex- 
amples ;  in  all  these  they  discovered  themselves  entirely 
at  home.     In  writing  their  extempore  answers,  there  were 
no  more  omissions  or  inelegancies  of  language,  I  think, 
than  would  have  been  found  in  similar  exercises  from  an 
equal  number  of  speaking  scholars  of  the  same  age  and 
length  of  time,  engaged  in  school.      This  is  high  praise, 
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when  we  remember  that  the  speaking  scholar  learng  most 
concerning  the  use  of  language  by  hearing  it  properly 
spoken  out  of  school,  while  the  school  is  the  only  place 
where  the  deaf  mute  can  learn  it,  and  that  before  he  enters 
the  Institution,  his  notions  of  abstract  truth  must  be  most 
vague  and  even  his  apprehensions  of  sensible  objects  un- 
certain and  imperfect.  There  were  indeed  some  instances 
of  "deafmuteisms" — ^literal  translations  into  unidiomatic  En- 
glish, of  our  colloquial  idioms,  just  such  as  an  intelligent 
foreigner  constantly  makes  before  his  tongue  has  become 
quite  accustomed  to  our  rough  dialect.  But  when  I  saw 
by  what  slow  and  tedious  processes — ^tedious  certainly  to 
one  who  is  not  possessed  of  a  most  enthusiastic  devotion  to 
the  work,  that  so  few  can  well  perform— every  abstract 
idea  must  be  conveyed  to  and  implanted  in  the  mind  of  the 
deaf  mute,  I  could  recognize  no  sentiment  but  that  of 
wonder,  that  so  much  had  been  done  and  such  advances 
made  in  learning  the  use  of  language. 

A  curious,  yet  very  simple  set  of  symbols  is  employed 
by  this  class  (according  to  their  text  book,  Barnard's  Ana- 
lytical Grammar,)  to  facilitate  parsing.  One  symbol  stands 
for  the  noun;  somewhat  modified,  it  stands  for  the  nounir 
the  nominative  case ;  differently  modified,  for  a  noun  in  the 
possessive  case,  and  so  on  until,  for  every  part  of  speech, 
and  every  possible  position  that  it  may  occupy  in  the 
sentence,  there  is  a  symbol.  By  familiarity  with  these,  the 
process  of  parsing  upon  the  slate  is  scarcely  a  more  tedious 
task  than  by  mouth.  To  illustrate  its  value,  I  gave  out 
the  following  sentence  :  "I  went  to  his  house  and  took  tea 
with  him."  The  teacher  indicated  upon  the  slate  the  exact 
grammatical  construction  of  each  member  of  this  sentence  by 
symbols,  but  did  not  allow  the  class  to  see  the  sentence 
itself.     Then  each  scholar  was  requested  to  produce  a 
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sentence  of  precisely  the  same  construction.  It  was 
promptly  done,  with  scarce  an  error  upon  the  part  of  any 
member  of  the  class. 

The  next  subject  of  the  examination  was  rhetoric.     This 
branch  has  been  taught  by  the  instructor  in  a  course  of 
written  lectures,  and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  class  con- 
siders it  an  eminently  practical  study.     The  scholars  hail 
with  evident  pleasure  the  privilege  it  confers  on  them  of 
adorning  the  dry  and  simple  language  in  Which,  at  first, 
they  must  express  their  thoughts,  and  they,  to  a  larger  ex- 
tent, I  think,  than  others,  avail  themselves  of  the  methods 
suggested  by  the  rules  of  rhetoric,  for   wreathing  their 
sentences  with  the  flowers  of  speech.     They  were  happy 
in  their  definition  and  explanation  of  the   terms  employed 
in  rhetoric,  and  extemporized  with  remarkable  correctness 
and  beauty,  specimens  of  the  metaphor,  the  comparison, 
the  antithisis,the  personification,  and  so  forth.  To  make  suVe 
that  these  specimens  were  really  extemporized,  the  exam- 
ination was  varied  by  furnishing  a  theme  or  a  word  as  a 
text  for  the  written  exercise.     Several  compositions  were 
presented,  which  reflected  credit  upon  their  writers. 

In  logic,  the  class  was  examined  in  the  matters  embraced 
in  the  first  part  of  Hedge's  Logic  ;  as  the  nature  of 
definitions  and  propositions,  the  analysis  of  the  various 
methods  of  reasoning,  and  the  qualities,  purposes  and  powers 
of  the  syllogism.  A  sentence  was  given  out  consisting  of  a 
proposition  with  a  cause  annexed.  This  was  very  promptly 
resolved  into  its  elements,  the  distinction  of  terms  pointed 
out,  and  each  finally  constructed  a  syllogism  from  it.  The 
thorough  apprehension  of  the  subject,  on  the  part  of  every 
member  of  the  class,  was  surprising.  It  added  to  the  con- 
i^iction  I  had  already  begun  to  feel,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
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teach  a  deaf  mute  any  abstract  thing,  unless  it  is  philosoph- 
ically and  thoroughly  understood. 

In  conclusion,  without  being  competent  to  affirm  con- 
cerning the  comparative  standing  of  your  High  Classes  this 
year  and  last,  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  say  that,  in  the 
branches  named  above,  I  have  every  reason  to  congratulate 
you  upon  the  present  one's  attainments,  and  upon  the  suc- 
cess of  teachers  who  must  have  been  zealously  devoted 
•and  abundantly  capable,  to  have  secured  to  its  most  in- 
dustrious members  their  creditable  scholarship. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

FRANKLIN  TUTHILL. 

Mr.  Winthrop  then  read  the  report  of  Professor  Nichols 
on  Algebra,  which  was  as  follows : 

PROF.  NICHOLS'  REPORT  ON  ALGEBR.i 

New- York,  July  9th,  1856. 
Dr.  Harvey  P.  Peet, 

Dear  Sir :  I  have  spent  nearly  two  hours  thia 
morning,  examining  the  class  in  Algebra.  In  this  time,  I 
gave  them  questions  on  the  representetion  of  quantities  and 
operations,  by  means  of  algebraic  symbols,  and  on  the 
methods  of  combining  these  symbols  by  the  laws  of  algebra, 
including  the  algebraic  ground  rules  and  the  solutions  of 
equations  and  problems  involving  one,  two  and  three  un- 
known qijantities.  The  class  consisted  of  eight  young  gen- 
tlemen and  four  young  ladies.  I  was  much  interested  in 
observing  the  rapidity  with  which  they  seized  upon  the  ideo^ 
involved  in  the  questions  and  the  facility  and  correctness  o: 
their  replies.     The  method  of  instruction  is  clear  and  philo- 
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sophical.  The  minds  of  the  scholars  have  been  steadily  led 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  and  I  am  certain  that  with 
a  continuance  of  the  faithful  teaching  of  which  the  results 
shown  by  this  class  are  the  evidence,  the  mathematical  course 
of  the  Institution  can  be  carried  to  any  desirable  extent. 

I  congratulate  you,  sir,  upon  the  foremost  position  you 
occupy  in  the  great  work,  daily  growing  dearer  to  the  heart 
of  humanity,  of  aiding  those  to  whom  naturb  and  circum- 
stances have  denied  the  facilities  for  gaining  the  means  of 
culture  and  self  advancement  which  others,  more  fortunate, 
enjoy.  I  congratulate  you  on  possessing  a  corps  of  faithful 
instructors  and  assistants,  the  results  of  whose  labors,  pa- 
tience and  kindness,  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  witness 
in  the  examination  just  concluded. 

Thanking  you  for  the  abundant  facilities  you  placed  in  my 
way,  for  testing  the  knowledge  and  mental  training  of  the 
class,  and  congratulating  you  and  its  instructor  on  the 
result, 

I  remain  yours  very  truly, 

JOHN  A.  NICHOLS. 

The  following  report  of  Professor  Torrey  on  Chemistry 
yas  then  read  byx  Mr.  Winthrop. 

PROFESSOR  TORREY'S  REPORT  ON 
CHEMISTRY. 

To  Harvey  P.  Peet,  \AjJ),^  President  oJ  the  Institution 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  : 

Dear  ^ir. — At  your  request,  I  visited,  this  afternoon,  your 
nstitution,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  examination 
fa   special  class  in  Inorganic   Chemistry.     The  verbal 
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questions  were  put  to  the  pupils  by  Dr.  Dudley  Peet  I 
also  wrote  numerous  questions  myself  on  the  blackboard. 
This  class  showed  a  decided  superiority  over  the  one 
examined  by  me  two  years  ago,  owing,  as  I  think,  rather 
to  the  experience  of  the  lecturer  and  his  assistant,  and  to  the 
increased  facilities  for  imparting  instruction  in  the  science, 
than  to  any  great  difference  in  the  capacity  of  the  pupils. 
Dr.  Peet  has  prepared  a  written  course  of  lectures  on 
Chemistry  expressly  for  the  Institution,  and  he  meets  his 
class  two  nights  in  the  week.  I  think  his  pupils  will  com- 
pare favorably  with  the  chemical  classes  in  most  of  our  col- 
leges. Some  of  them  showed  great  proficiency  in  the 
higher  branches  of  the  science.  This  is  no  small  praise  and 
is  derived  equally  by  the  students  and  the  teachers,  for  it 
is  much  more  diffcultto  communicate  and  to  receive  knowl- 
edge by  means  of  the  sign-language  than  by  ordinary  speech 
It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  the  directors  of  your  Institution 
will  grant  all  the  necessary  means  for  instruction  in  chem- 
istry, and  such  other  branches  of  science,  as  are  now  as- 
sociated with  the  daily  affairs  of  life. 

With  great  respect,  yours, 

JOHN  TORREY 
96  St.  Mark's  Place,  July  8eh,  1856. 

The  list  of  prizes  awarded  to  members  of  the  High 
Class  for  superior  excellence  in  their  studies  was  then 
read  as  follows : 

I.  In  Chemistry. 

First  Prize — Edwin  Southwick. 
Second  Prize — Daniel  P.  Marcy. 
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11.  In  Algebra 


FIRST  DIVISION. 

Equal  Prizes — Daniel  P.  Marcy. 
John  W.  Chandler. 

SECOND  DIVISION. 

First  Prize — Charles  Henry  Larkin. 
Second  Prize — Charlotte  Conklin. 

III.  In  Literary  Studies. 
Equal  Prizes — Daniel  P.  Marcy. 

Sarah  Augusta  Eastman. 
Mr.  Winthrop,  in  behalf  of  the  examining  committee, 
made  a  verbal  statement  of  the  impressions  w^hich  they 
had  derived  from  the  examination,  and  concluded  with 
reading  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  which  had 
already  been  adopted  by  the  Board. 

W/iereaSj  An  examination  of  State  pupils  in  the  New- 
York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
who  have  completed  the  terms  for  which  they  were  re- 
spectively selected  by  the  Superintendent  of  Publi*:  In- 
struction, has  this  day  been  held  by  a  committee  of  the 
Board  of  directors,  and  the  same  having  been  satisfactory 
in  respect  to  their  attainments,  and  general  conduct : 
Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  following  named  pupils,  viz : 
Jabez  Shepherdson,  Elizabeth  Cook, 

Robert  Shepherdson,  Eliza  P.  Woodworth, 

Dennis  Mahony,  Julia  A.  Livingston, 

James  M.  Keyser,  Lucina  E.  Kenfield, 

Harley  W.  Nutting,  Sarah  E.  Campbell, 

Calvin  H.  Brown,  Eliza  Washburn, 

Everett  Emmet  Jay,  Mary  Ann  Works, 
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Frederick  Boyer,  Maria  L.  Lockwood, 

Mason  Hilts,  Ann  Maria  Bush, 

Charles  P.  Seaman,  S^rah  J.  Coddington, 

John  H.  Brown,  Sarah  Forrest, 
Washington  Van  Cortlandt,  Emily  Thorne, 

Merritt  Ostrander,  Ann  A.  Williams, 

James  H.  Crippin,  Nancy  M.  Robbins, 

John  Witschief,  Eleanor  Jane  Laister, 

Elnathan  Rundle,  Julia  M.  Hawley, 
George  W.  Austin, 
Jeremiah  Shumway, 

who  have  completed  the  term  of  five  years,  for  which  thev 
were  originally  selected  as  State  pupils  by  the  Department, 
be  and  they  are  hereby  recommended  to  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction,  to  be  continued  under  instruction 
for  two  \ears  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  September 
next,  agreeably  to  existing  provisions  of  law. 

Resolved,  That  the  following  named  pupils,  \iz : 

Melville  D.  Bartlett,  Fanny  Smith, 

William  W.  Farnum,  Amelia  A.  Noyes, 

Albert  A.  Barnes. 

who  have  completed  the  full  term  of  instruction  authorized 
by  law  as  State  pupils,  and  who  have  passed  a  satisfactory 
examination,  be  and  they  are  hereby  roQommended  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  to  be  selected  for  ad- 
mission into  the  High  Class. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for 
his  action  in  the  premises,  bigned  by  the  president  and 
secretary. 
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Resolved^  That  the  following  named  pupils,  viz  : 
Charles  W.  Strong,  Sarah  Joanna  Christy, 

Gilbert  Hicks,  Gertrude  C.  Walter, 

John  H.  Roche,  Elizabeth  Thorn, 

who  have  conripleted  the  course  of  study  of  the  First  Class 
of  the  Institution,  and  who  have  passed  a  satisfactory  ex- 
amination, be  and  they  are  hereby  admitted  as  members  of 
the  High  Class. 

Resolved^  That  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
by-laws  of  the  Institution,  certificates  of  good  character 
and  scholarship  be  awarded  to  the  following  named  pupils, 
who  have  successfully  completed  the  course  of  five  years 
instruction,  viz : 

Jabez  Shepherdson,  Elizabeth  Cook, 

Robert  Shepherdson,  Jane  Rothery, 

James  M.Keyser,  Alice  McCormick, 

Harley  W.  Nutting,  Elizabeth  Peppinger, 

Calvin  H.  Brown,  Rosalthe  A.  Riddle, 

Levinus  W.  Van  Zandt,         Rhoda  Ann  Wells, 
Michael  Ahern,    .  Eliza  P.  Woodworth, 

William  H.  Cookingham,        Julia  A.  Livingston, 
Everett  Emmet  Jay,  Lucina  E.  Kenfield, 

Frederick  Boyer,  Sarah  E.  Campbell, 

Mason  Hilts,  Juliet  Berry, 

John  Cahill,  Eliza  Washburn, 

Charles  P.  Seaman,  Mary  Ann  Works, 

John  H.  Brown,  Mary  L.  Lockwood. 

Edward  P.  Miles, 
Washington  Van  Cortland  t, 
Fohn  Larue, 
Merritt  Ostrander, 
Fames  H.  Crippin, 
tennis  Mahonv. 
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Resolved,  That  the  following  named  pupils,  who  have 
completed  a  course  of  seven  years  instruction,  are  entitled 
to  diplomas  and  that  the  same  be  given  to  them,  viz : 

Timothy  Weeks,  Sarah  J.  Christy, 

Charles  W.  Strong,  Sarah  L,  Wiley, 

Melville  D.  Bartlett,  Fanny  Smith, 

William  McSweny,  Catharine  D.  Plass, 

Sidney  J.  Vail,  Gertrude  C.  Walter, 

William  W.  Farnum,  Amelia  A.  Noyes, 

Albert  A.  Barnes,  Esther  Eckerson, 

Gilbert  Hicks,  Mary  O'Toole, 

John  H.  Roche,  Sabrina  Keyser, 

Robert  G.  Harkness,  Elizabeth  Thorn, 

Forman  Robbins.  Jane  Simons, 

Jane  Tanner, 
Mary  Jane  Wiggins, 

The  President  then  awarded  certificates  and  diplomas 
to  the  pupils  named  in  the  resolutions,  accompanied  by 
a  farewell  letter  to  those  about  to  leave  the  institution. 

1  he  highest  diploma  was  then  awarded  to  Miss  Lucy 
Gilbert,  who  had  completed  the  additional  term  of  three 
years  instruction  in  the  High  Class,  and  the  exercises  were 
concluded  with  prayer,  in  signs,  by  the  President 

Respectfully  submitted, 

B.  R.  WINTHROP, 
ERASTUS  BROOKS. 
JOHN  ALSTYNE, 

Committee. 
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TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

I.  Pupils  are  provided  for  by  the  Institution  in  all  res 
peels,  clothing  and  traveling  expenses  excepted,  at  the  rate 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each  per  annum.  Cloth- 
ing will  also  be  furnished  by  the  Institution  if  desired,  at  an 
additional  annual  charge  of  thirty  dollars.  Payment  is  re- 
quired semi-annually  in  advance. 

II.  The  regular  time  of  admission  is  at  the  close  of  the 
vacation,  which  extends  from  the  second  Wednesday  of 
July,  to  the  first  Wednesday  of  September.  No  pupil  will 
be  received  at  any  other  time,  except  in  very  extraordinary 
cases. 

III.  No  deduction  will  be  made  from  the  annual  charge 
in  consequence  of  absence,  or  on  any  account  whatever, 
except  sickness,  nor  for  the  vacation. 

IV.  Pupils  are  at  liberty  to  reside  during  the  vacation 
in  the  Institution  without  extra  charge. 

V.  Applicants  for  admission  to  be  educated  at  the  public 
expense,  should  be  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  twenty- 
five  years.  The  Institution  will  not  hold  itself  bound  to 
receive  any  not  embraced  within  this  rule,  but  may  do  so 
at  discretion. 

VI.  Satisfactory  security  will  be  required  for  the  punc- 
tual payment  of  bills,  and  for  the  suitable  clothing  of  the 
pupils. 

VII.  Application  from  a  distance,  letters  of  inquiry,  &c., 
must  be  addressed,  post  paid,  to  the  President  of  the  Insti- 
tution.      The  selection  of  pupils  to  be  supported  at  the 
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public  expense,  is  made  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  at  Albany,  to  whom  all  communications  on  the 
subject  must  be  addressed. 

VIIL  Should  objections  exist  to  the  admission  of  any 
individual,  the  board  reserve  to  themselves  or  their  officers 
a  discretionary  power  to  reject  the  application. 

The  above  terms  are  to  be  understood  as  embracing  the 
entire  annual  expense,  to  which  each  pupil  is  subjected. 
Stationery  and  necessary  school  books  are  furnished  by  the 
Institution.  No  extra  charge  is  made  in  case  of  sickness, 
for  medical  attendance,  medicines,  or  other  necessary  pro- 
visions. 

It  is  suggested  to  the  friends  of  deaf-mute  children,  that 
the  names  of  familiar  objects  may  be  taught  them  with 
comparative  ease  before  their  admission,  and  that  possess- 
ion of  such  knowledge  in  any  degree,  materially  facilitates 
their  subsequent  advancement.  To  be  able  to  write  an 
easy  hand,  or  at  least  to  form  letters  with  a  pen,  is  likewise 
a  qualification  very  desirable.  In  reference  to  this  subject 
it  is  recommended  that  the  words  which  constitute  writing, 
lessons  or  copies^  preparatory  to  admission,  should  be  such 
as  have  been  previously  made  intelligble  to  the  learner. 

In  the  case  of  each  pupil  entering  the  Institution  it  is 
desirable  to  obtain  written  answers  to  the  following  ques- 
tions.    Particular  attention  to  this  subject  is  requested. 

1.  What  is  the  name  of  the  individual  ?  If  he  has  a 
middle  name  it  should  be  given  in  full. 

2.  When  was  he  born  ?  Give  the  year,  month,  and  day 
of  the  month. 

3.  Was  he  born  deaf?  And  if  so,  was  there  any  cause 
which  is  supposed  to  have  operated  before  birth  ?  If  not 
at  what  age  did  he  lose  his  hearing  ?  And  by  what  dis- 
ease or  accident  ? 
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4.  Is  the  deafness  total  or  partial  ?  If  the  latter,  what 
is  the  degree  of  hearing  ?  e.  g.  Can  he  distinguish  any- 
spoken  words  t  or  hear  the  human  voice  at  all  I  or  what 
noises  can  he  hear  ? 

5.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  remove  the  deaf- 
ness 1  and  what  are  the  results  of  such  efforts  ? 

6.  Is  there  any  ability  to  articulate  ?  or  read  on  the  lips  T 

7.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  communicate  in- 
struction ?  and  is  he  acquainted  with  any  trade  or  art,  or 
with  the  mode  of  forming  letters  with  a  pen. 

8.  I?  he  laboring  under  any  bodily  infirmity,  such  as 
palsy,  nervous  trembling,  malformation  of  the  limbs,  de- 
fective vision  ?  or  does  he  show  any  signs  of  mental  imbe- 
cility, or  idiocy  ? 

9.  Are  there  any  cases  of  deafness  in  the  same  family, 
or  among  the  collateral  branches  of  kindred  ?  and  how 
and  when  produced  ? 

10.  What  are  the  names,  occupation,  and  residence 
(nearest  post-office)  of  the  parents  1  Give  the  christian 
names  of  both  father  and  mother. 

11.  Is  either  of  the  parents  dead?  If  so  has  a  second 
connection  been  formed  by  marriage. 

12.  Was  there  any  relationship  or  consanguinity  be- 
tween the  parents  previous  to  marriage?  e.  g.  Were 
they  cousins? 

13.  What  are  the  number  and  names  of  their  children  t 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

HARVEY  P.  PEET,  President. 

Andrew  Warner,  Secretary. 
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STATE  OP  NEW-TOKK, 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,      ) 
Superintendent's  Office,  Albany,  March  8, 1858.  ) 

To  the  Hon.  Speaker  of  the  Assembly: 

Sir — ^I  herewith  transmit  to  the  Legislature  the  thirty-ninth 
annual  report  of  the  New-York  Institution  fcjr  the  Instruction  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  with  the  accompanying  documents. 
Very  respectfully, 

Your  ob't  serv't, 

H.  H.  VAN  DYCK, 
Sup^t  Pub,  Instruction. 
Hon.  T.  G.  Alvord. 
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THIRTT-NINTH  ANNUAL  REPORT. 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New- York  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  respecfully  submit  to  the 
Legislature  their  thirty-ninth  annual  report,  putting  upon  record 
the  condition  of  the  Institution,  and  their  transactions  for  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-seven. 

Though  the  thirty-ninth  annual  report  of  the  Institution,  this 
is  the  first  since  the  change  or  modification  of  its  relations  to  the 
State,  resulting  from  its  acceptance  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  proposition  made  by  the  Board  of  Directors  in  April  last, 
whereby  the  Institution  has  become  in  form  and  name,  what  it 
previously  was  virtually,  a  State  Institution — ^its  buildings  and 
grounds,  with  all  their  appurtenances,  the  property  of  the  State 
afi  trustee  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  By  this  arrangement,  the 
State  has  acquired,  if  not  a  more  effectual,  a  more  direct  and 
immediate  control  of  the  Institution,  and  has  assumed  a  more 
formal  obligation  to  support  it. 

The  Board,  having  transferred  to  the  State  property  of  the 
value  of  about,  or  near,  the  sum  of  five  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, upon  which  there  are  now  incumbrances  to-  the  amount  of 
one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars,  having  its  origin 
mainly  in  the  donations  of  the  benevolent  citizens  of  New-Tork, 
but  increased  to  its  present  magnitude  by  their  own  forethought 
and  fortunate  management — have  the  satisfaction  to  believe  that 
by  this  change  in  its  relations,  this  great  trust  is  more  firmly  se- 
cured for  the  benefit  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  children  of  our  State 
for  all  time  to  come. 

We  have  from  time  to  time  recorded  with  gratification,  the 
frequent  increase  in  the  number  of  our  pupils,  as  indicating  the 
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gain  of  the  Institution  in  the  confidence  of  the  Legislature  and 
the  public,  and  the  corresponding  increase  of  its  usefulness  to 
the  afflicted  deaf  and  dumb.  During  the  past  year  there  has 
been  a  small  decrease  of  pupils,  probably  destined  to  be  fol- 
lowed, as  heretofore,  by  an  increase.  The  number  in  school  at 
the  date  of  our  last  report  was  three  hundred  and  fifteen.  The 
admissions  during  the  year,  including  three  re-admissions,  hare 
been  thirty-nine,  making  a  total  of  three  hundred  and  fifty-four 
within  school,  during  the  year,  1857.  Of  these,  fifty-two  have 
left.    The  present  number  is  three  hundred  and  two. 

The  catalogue  annexed  to  this  report  shows  that  of  the  whole 
number,  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  are  beneficiaries  of  the 
State,  sixteen  of  the  city  of  New-York,  ani  seventeen  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey.  Of  those  whose  expenses  are  paid  in 
whole,  or  in  part,  by  their  own  friends,  there  are  thirty-three, 
and  the  remainder,  three,  are,  for  the  present,  boardea  and  in- 
structed gratuitously,  because  we  cannot  turn  from,  our  doors 
certain  deaf-mute  children,  who,  while  not  eligible  as  benefi- 
ciaries of  the  State,  are  yet  in  circumstances  giving  them  a  just 
claim  on  our  benevolence. 

The  small  decrease  of  pupils  during  the  year  is  mainly  ow- 
ing to  the  premature  withdrawal  from  school,  by  the  parents,  of 
several  pupils  who  were  entitled  to  several  additional  years  cf 
instruction.  In  thus  rejecting  the  oflered  bounty  of  the  State, 
the  guardians  of  a  deaf  mute  incur  a  grave  responsibili^, 
which  we  hope  they  may  be  able  to  settle  satisfactorily  with 
their  own  consciences.  The  cases  are  few  in  which  the  advan- 
tages a  deaf-mute  pupil,  of  three  to  five  years*  standing,  will 
derive  from  another  year  or  two  of  intellectual,  mechanical  and 
religious  instruction  at  the  Institution,  will  not  be  far  greater 
than  any  he  can  realize  by  a  premature  return  to  his  family. 

A  youth  removed  from  school,  while  his  knowledge  of  writ- 
ten language  is  yet  imperfect,  his  trade  half  learned,  and  his 
character  half  formed,  runs  great  risk  of  forgetting  much  that 
he  has  learned,  of  becoming  unsettled  in  character  and  habite, 
and  thus   of  losing  a  large  portion   of  the  benefits  secured 
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to  him  through  so  much  labor,  and  so  much  cost.  He  will 
seldom  be  able  to  derive  from  reading  any  useful  information, 
or  any  solace  in  his  hours  of  loneliness,  and  his  imperfect 
knowledge  of  our  language  will  further  expose  him  to  many 
mortifications  and  impositions.  To  leave  a  trade  half  learned, 
all  admit  to  be  a  disadvantage,  and  a  removal  from  the  moral 
and  religious  influence  ef  the  Institution,  before  he  is  able  fully 
to  understand  advice  and  exhortations  given  in  writing  alone, 
may  prove  a  yet  more  serious  misfortune. 

We  address  these  considerations  to  the  consciences  of  parents 
and  guardians,  because,  though  we  are  aware  that  the  motive 
for  the  removal  is  usually  the  selfish  one  of  having  the  deaf 
mute's  help  on  the  farm,  or  in  the  household  at  home,  yet  we 
are  persuaded  there  are  few  parents  who  thus  remove  their 
children  from  school,  with  a  full  sense  of  the  wrong  they  do  to 
their  prospects  in  this  world  and  the  next.  In  most,  if  not  all, 
such  cases,  the  parents  have  persuaded  themselves  that  they  are 
acting  for  the  good  of  the  <$hild,  as  well  as  for  their  own  advan- 
tage. If  they  could  be  enlightened  on  this  point,  we  should 
have  far  fewer  cases  of  which  to  complain. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Institution,  during  the 
year  just  closed,  exclusive  of  those  belonging  to  the  building 
fund,  which  are  embraced  in  a  separate  account,  are  given  in 
detail  in  the  treasurer's  account,  a  copy  of  which  is  annexed. 
From  this  document,  it  appears  that  the  receipts  for  the  year 
1857  amounted  to  |63,649.52,  and  the  disbursements, including 
the  balance  of  $1,866.36,  due  the  treasurer  at  the  close  of  the 
preceding  year,  have  been  $59,750.67,  leaving  On  the  first  day 
of  January,  1858,  a  balance  of  $3,898.85,  in  the  hands  of  the 
treasurer : 


TREASURER'S  ACCOUNT. 

EXPENDITURES. 

•  For  Groceries  and  Provisions^ 

Butcher's  meats,  48,942  lbs, $4,810  41 

Fresh  fish,  2,528  lbs, 176  57 

do    shad,  100, 25  00 

halted  mackere(l,  1  bbl, 11  50 

do    codfish,  950  lbs, 41  80 

do    Pork,  1,306  lbs, 150  38 

Smoked  beef.  34  lbs, 5  53 

do      herring, 21 

do       ham,  1,204  lbs, 171-37 

Fresh  pork  loin,  311  lbs, 31  59 

Sausages,  260  lbs, 28  60 

Poultry,  687  lbs, 106  43 

Chickens,  26, 13  10 

Oysters,  300, 3  75 

Butter,  17,425  lbs, 4,684  75 

Cheese,  241  lbs,. « 27  65 

Lard,  221  lbs, 41  40 

Flour,  685  bbls,... 4,200  06 

Oarting  flour, 136  00 

Com  meal,  476  lbs,. . ..............  27  38 

Hominy,  200  lbs, 7  60 

Rice,  1,202  lbs, 64  21 

Sugar,  brown,  11,847  lbs, 1,193  54 

do    white,  1,839  lbs, 307  88 

Molasses,  1,190  galls, .  • 638  89 

Coflfee,  2,487  lbs, 351  25 

Boasting  coffee, 8  40 

Tea,  young  hyson,  203  lbs, 106  04 

Amount  carried  forward, $17,371  19 
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Amount  brought  forward^  «•••••  $1 7 ,  371  19 

do  Oolong,  123  lbs, 57  45 

Eggs, 143  68 

Milk,  1,583  quarts, 102  22 

Crackers,  165  lbs,.... 15  08 

Potatoes,  142  bbls, 488  38 

Sweet  potatoes,  50  bbls, 185  30 

Apples,  18  bbls, 62  62 

Dried  apples, 5  14 

Peaches,  52  baskets, 128  25 

Berries,  4,475  baskets, 295  31 

Lemons, 1  81 

Ice,  3,275  lbs, 16  38 

Beans,  16  bush, 34  27 

Cranberries,  1  bush, 2  50 

Quinces,  Sj^busb, 7  50 

Plums,3bush, 8  62 

Pears,  2  bush, 3  75 

Melons,  160, 9  54 

Cucumbers,  200, 2  00 

Yeast,  297  qts, 19  62 

Malt,  8  bush, 14  05 

Hops,  49  lbs, 9  40 

Brandy,  3i  galls, 10  00 

Spices, 23  90 

Turnips,  8i  bbls, 14  91 

Beets,  6  bbls, 10  80 

Carrots,  2  bbls,,... 2  25 

Parsnips,20  bush, 13  88 

Onions, 1  56 

Cabbages,  75, 7  07 

Pickles,  750, 9  69 

Vinegar,  ll^bbls, 40  26 

Cider,  20  galls, 4  50 

Salt,  54  bush, 31  98 

Pepper,  61  lbs, 8  74 

Mustard,  20  lbs, • .  •  • .  4  00 

Amount  carried  forward, $19 ,167  48 
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Amount  brought  forward, |1 9 , 1 67  48 

Salad  oil,  16  bottles, 6  31 

Almonds,  60  lbs, 8  53 

Candies,  70  lbs, 10  68 

Bread, 3  89 

Baisins,  6  one-half  boxes, 14  87 

Salaries  and  Wages, 

President,  professors  and  teachers,. . .  |11 ,702  67 

Steward,  matron  and  assistant, 1 ,2000  00 

Houskeeper,  balder  and  coolc, 508  75 

Waiters,  chambermaids  and  laborers,      1,615  91 


[Absoolt 


119,211  76 


115,027  33 


For  Clothing, 

Black  cloth,  3  yards, |4  35 

Cassimere,  83  J  yard, 67  84 

Kentucky  Jean,  683  yards, 230  07 

Linen  drilling,  140  yards, 39  78 

Linen  check,  138  yards, 30  86 

Sattinet,  55  yards, 36  78 

Vesting,  1 J  yards,  3  00 

Flannel,  40^  yards, 14  54 

Coats,  103, 617  53 

Pants,  76, 293  50 

Vests,  55, 123  75 

Bobber  shoes,  3  pairs, 2  25 

Gaiters,  32, 41  87 

Caps,  12i  doz., 64  79 

Tarn,  6^  lbs., 6  06 

Muslin,  1,904  yards, 178  75 

Prints,l,349       do     156  55 

Delaine,  795       do     108  83 

Mohair,  309        do     38  59 

Barege,  47           do     13  63 

Gingham,  64       do     7  18 

Amount  carried  forward, $2 ,  080  50    |34 ,239  09 
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Amount  brought  iorward, |2 ,  080  50    ^34 ,239  09 

Canton  flannel,  152^  yards, 18  64 

Silkjli                          do     1  21 

Tarleton,  16                   do     4  06 

yel7et,3J                       do     1  60 

Linen,  2^                       do     31 

Alpacca,  91                    do     17  55 

Plaid,  164                      do     39  00 

Cambric,  21                     do     2  08 

Bonnets,  altering  and  trimming,  .  • .  •  71  83 

Hose,  47  doz., 116  89 

Gloves,  4^  doz., 9  61 

Handkerchiefs,  26  doz., 36  62 

Collars,  6  doz., 19  39 

Bibbons  and  lace, 70  22 

Thread,  needles,  &c., 28  23 

Spool-cotton, 9  64 

Shawls,  15, 35  00 

Sasque,  1, 5  50 

Mantilla,!, 6  00 

Cravats,  6,  • 7  75 

Drawers  and  shirts,  30, 44  41 

Boots  and  repairing, 102  00 

Shoes  and  repairing,  , • . .  67  08 

Scissors,  1^  doz., 4  75. 

Suspenders,  11  doz., 17  00 

Castile  soap,  32  Ibb., 4  03 

Indellible  ink, 1  50 

Brushes,  hair,  1^  doz., 2  80 

do         clothes,  1^  doz., ..••  2  18 

do         shoe,  4  doz., 5  61 

Combs,  wood,  4  gross,. ••• 1  12 

do      dress,  5  doz., 2  74 

do      ivory,  8  doz., 6  18 

Shoe  blacking,  11  lbs., 2  51 

Whalebone,  4  lbs., 2  60 

Amount  carried  forward, $2 ,848  04    $34,239  09 
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Amount  brought  forward, |2,848  04    |34,239  09 

Comforters,  SJ  doz., 18  06 

Mittens,  9^  doz., 19  01 

Skirts,  4, 6  00 

Trunks,  6, 9  60 

Bureaus,  2, 10  00 

Funeral  expenses, •  •  23  3S 

Cash  advanced  for  books, 68  68 

Cash  advanced  pupils, < 829  62 


For  clothing  and  cash  advanced  pu- 
pils, per  foregoing  account, |3 ,832  39 

For  shoes  and  repairs  for  pupils,  shoe 
shop  account, 1 ,408  30 

For  clothes,  making  and  trimming  for 
pupils,  per  tailor's  shop  account,. .  427  02 

Total  for  clothing, |5,667  71 


Building  and  Repairs, 

Force  pumps^  $16;  belting,  |5.25,. . .  |21  25 

Door  springs, 20  00 

Hardware, 67  66 

Iron  standards  for  sinks, 39  60 

Paints,  oils  and  glass^ 27  74 

Wire  frames, 13  12 

Blacksmith's  bill^ 8  57 

Plumber's  bill, 352  82 

Carpenter's  work, 348  00 

Lumber, 468  60 

Fitting  up  wash  house  and  laundry, . .  2 ,  606  40 
Fitting  up  kitchen  range,  steam  ket- 
tles and  boiler, 705  86 

Mason  work, 7  00 

Locks  and  repairing^ 4  13 


13,832  39 


4,690  75 


Amount  carried  forward, |  $42,762  23 
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Amount  brought  forward, t  $42,762  23 

Ihimiture. 

Crockery, $290  24 

Mattresses  and  repairing, 129  45 

Sheeting  883  yards, 151  48 

Counterpanes,  56  yards, .  •  • 86  51 

Blankets,  20  pairs, 66  50 

Cotton  batting,  200  lbs., 22  50 

Toweling,  24  yards, 4  00 

Table  linen,  125  yards, 44  25 

Burlaps,3I8  yards, ; 54  17 

Cambric,  503  do     ••«  31  93 

Ticking,  39i    do     7  41 

Check,  170       do     22  42 

Drugget,2      do     2  33 

Matting,  73i   do     25  66 

Carpet,  33       do     33  37 

Window  shade  linen,  210  yards,  . .  •  •  46  31 

Oilcloth, ..•.  2  44 

Bug, 1  50 

Door  mats,  5, , 5  63 

Spoons,  26  doz  , •  39  72 

Brooms,  17^  doz.,..., 41  53 

Pails,  37, 15  76 

Brashes,  scrubbing,  18, 9  00 

do        dust,  30, 14  38 

Straw,  750  bundles, 47  00 

Bedsteads,  27, 93  00 

Clothes  baskets,  IS, 15  19 

Stoves  and  repairing, 82  56 

Tin  ware  and    do      ....,  127  76 

Clocks  and         do      3  75 

Oven  x>eels,  3, 2  63 

Bed  cords, 2  62 

Pillows, 42  77 

Scales  and  weights, • •  1  50 

Amount  carried  forward, |1 ,567  27     $42,762  23 
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1,786  68 
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Amount  brought  forward, $1 ,567  27    ^42,762  23 

Siireaus,  3, .••  14  00 

Wash  stands,  7, 17  00 

Table,  1, 2  25 

Looking  glasses,  50, 17  65 

Water  casks,  4, 4  25 

Mops,  5, 2  19 

Iron  and  sauce  pans,  37, • 52  88 

Knives  and  forks,  6^  doz., 16  75 

Hardware, 44  12 

Potash,  7  lbs., 1  20 

Chairs,  39, 38  00 

Toilet  quilt,.. 3  25 

Meat  hooks, 2  00 

Bath  brick, 55 

Tacks,  2  32 

Sand, 1  00 

Far  Fuel  and  lights. 

Charcoal,  25  bbls, |6  50 

Anthracite  coal,  366 J  tons, 1 ,994  80 

Cannel  coal,  56  tons, 659  42 

Wood,91oads, , .  .  26  60 

Matches,  6  gross, 9  06 

Candles,  1,380  lbs., 355  82 

Shell  lime,  43  bbls., 18  93 

Oil,  8  gallons, 12  05 

Engineer's  tools, 16  76 

Bosin,  22  bbls., 22  00 

Coke,  11  chal., 38  00 

Cotton  waste,  10  lbs., 1  20 

Wages  of  engineer, 218  87 

Far  Stable. 

Hay,  37,700  lbs., |372  71 

Straw,  700  bundles, 40  00 

Amount  carried  forward, |412  71      |47,928  82 


3,379  91 


1,814  86 
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Amount  brought  forward, $412  71     $47,928  82 

Oats,  1,428  bush., 437  18 

Feed,  1,455    do    193  48 

Com  meal,  290  bush., 96  44 

Oil      do     220    do     56  13 

Cows,  2, 85  00 

Pasture, 12  00 

Pigs,  17, 65  00 

Horse-shoeing, 61  26 

Harness  and  repairs, 57  48 

Bepairing  wagons, 187  07 

Bakes,  6, 2  38 

Lanterns,2 1  90 

Shovel,  1, 1  20 

Tar, 1  63 

Wages  of  stableman, 144  00 

Stock,  tools  and  wages — shoe  shop,.  •  •  |1 ,757  45 

do            do           cabinet  shop,  538  86 

do            do           bookbinderj,  46  39 

Trimmings,  wages,  &o.,  tailor's  shop,  537  18 

Gardener's  wages,  seeds  and  manure,  644  95 

Soap,  starch,  and  labor  for  washing,  1 ,044  61 

Medicines  &  professional  attendance,  560  93 

Books,  slates,  &  stationery  for  schools,  245  81 

Diplomas,  and  filling, 16  00 

Expenses  publishing  American  An- 
nals of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 1 1 1  00 

Printing  annual  report,  part  one,  &c.,  290  90 

Expense  delegations  to  Albany, 59  47 

do            do            Trenton, 11  37 

Stationery, 69  78 

Expenses,  charges  and  freight, 29  21 

Postage  and  stamps, 112  80 

Railroad  and  stage  fare, 70  54 

Legal  expenses, 1  50 

Discount  and  interest, • .  •  121  40 

Amount  carried  forward,     |6 ,270  15     |49,743  68 
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Amount  brou^t  forward, ^^0  15    |49j'H3  68 

Account  book,*... • .^m» 6  60 

Carriage  hire, 6  00 

Subscription  to  N.  A.  Review^ 5  00 

Delivering  and  poating  notipes, . « •  .w  1  75 
Carting  furniture  fiom  Fiftieth  st.,  to 

new  building, ^ ^6  00 

Insurance,  1857  and  1858, 1 ,435  77 

Amount  due  Ubrioyfund, 388  21 

Advertising, 1  75 

8,140  es 


$57,884  31 

Balance  due  Treasurer,  Jan.  1, 1857, 1,866  36 

$59,750  (T 

Balance  in  hands  of  Treasurer,  Jauuaiy  1, 1858,.  •  3,896  8S 

$63,649  52 

RECEIPTS. 
From  Comptroller  of  State  for  State  pupils'  board 

and  tuition, $34,50209 

Comptroller  of  State,  per  act  April,  1854, . .  5 ,000  00 
do               do          deficiency  in  1854, 

provided  for  in  supply  bill  of  1857, 5,000  00 

Comptroller  of  city  of  New-York,  for  board 

and  tuition  of  sixteen  pupils, 1,800  00 

Comptroller  city  of  New- York,  for  clothing 

city  and  State  pupils  from  said  county,. . .  1 ,070  00 
Treasurer  of  the  State  of  New-Jersey,  for 
board,  tuition  and  clothing  pupils  from 

saidState, •.  8,217  79 

Treasurer  of  Allegany  county,  for  clothiBg 

State  pupils  from  said  county,  80  00 

do            Broome,           do             do  20  00 

do            Chautauque,    do           .  do  60  00 

do            Columbia,        do             do  180  00 

Amount  carried  forward, $503929  88 
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Treasurer  of  Cortland  eounty,  for 

clothing 

YW,«7^9     «90 

State  pupils  from  said  cottnty^ 

20  00 

do 

Delawaa-c, 

do 

do 

80  00 

do 

Dutchess, 

do 

do 

40  00 

do 

Essex, 

do 

do 

100  00 

do 

Erie^ 

do 

do 

120  00 

do 

Franklin, 

do 

do 

60  00 

do 

Fulton, 

do 

do 

40  00 

do 

Herkimer, 

do 

do 

20  00 

do 

JeflTerson, 

do 

do 

40  00 

do 

Livingston, 

do 

do 

80  00 

do 

Lewis, 

do 

do 

20  00 

do 

Madison, 

do 

do 

8U  00 

do 

Monroe, 

do 

do 

160  00 

do 

Montgomery, 

do 

do 

40  00 

do 

Niagara, 

do 

do 

60.00 

do 

Oneida, 

do 

do 

140  00 

do 

Onondaga, 

do 

do 

100  00 

do 

Oswego, 

do 

do 

100  00 

do 

Otsego, 

do 

do 

40  00 

do 

Putnam, 

do 

do 

140  00 

do 

Queens, 

do 

do 

40  00 

do 

Rensselaer, 

do 

do 

•      100  00 

do 

Richmond, 

do 

do 

160  00 

do 

Rockland, 

do 

do 

40  00 

do 

St.  Lawrence] 

1  do 

do 

240  00 

do 

Sullivan, 

do. 

d<y 

40  00 

do 

Ulster, 

do 

do 

80  00 

do 

Wayne, 

do 

do 

120  00 

do 

Washington, 

do 

do 

340  00 

do 

Warren, 

do 

do 

40  00 

do 

Westchester, 

do 

do 

40  OO 

do 

Wyoming, 

do 

do 

20  00 

Clothing  and  9aah  fiurnlshed  pupils  clothed 

bT  friends 

1,884  85 

%JJ     JLAA^iAXJk™      ------     ^  ^  m  m    BB 

'J'--'- 

*  ,  ^*  V*^»      SJ  %^ 

Amount  carried  forward, .$55,554  73 
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Amount  brought  forward, 155,554  78 

From  paying  pupils,  board  and  tuition, 4 ,247  00 

Free  education  fund,  interest  three  years,. •  3,272  04 

Frizzell                     do           two       do  240  10 

Work  done  in  shoe  shop,.... 99  94 

do        do     tailor's  shop, ...••  28  66 

Sales  of  Course  of  Instruction, 133  75 

do      empty  barrels, • 39  30 

do      slate,|5;  cabbage8,|7, 12  00 

do      calves,  |17;  carcase  of  cow,|5, . . . •  22  00 

163,649  52 


1858.  January  1,  balance  in  hands  of  treasurer,..      |3,898  85 
City  and  County  of 


New-York,  ^^' 

Personally  appeared  before  me  George  S.  Bobbins,  Treasurer 
of  the  New-York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  who  being  duly  sworn,  did  depose  and  say  that  the  fore- 
going accounts  are  true,  according  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief. 

GEORGE  S.  BOBBINS,  Treasurer. 

Sworn  before  me  this  26th  day  ? 
of  February,  1858,  J 

Wm.  T.  Faknham,  JVotary  Public. 

The  pecuniary  embarrassments  referred  to  in  our  last  reiK>rt, 
have  prevented  the  entire  completion  of  our  buildings,  which, 
from  present  appearances,  may  remain  an  object  of  effort  and 
anxiety  for  some  time  to  come.  The  abundant  resources  of  the 
State  are  now  indeed  virtually  pledged  for  their  completion,  but 
the  State  itself  has  been  suffering  from  unwonted  financial  diffi- 
culties. These  difficulties,  of  course,  for  the  great,  wealthy  and 
prosperous  State  of  New- York,  can  be  but  of  brief  duration.  We 
await  with  confident  hope,  as  not  remote,,  the  time  when  the 
strong  hand  of  the  Legislature  will  relieve  the  Institution  from 
the  temporary  cloud  under  which  it  rests,  by  supplying  the  com- 
paratively little  in  proportion  to  the  large  expenditure  already 
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made,  that  is  yet  wanting  to  malce  the  Institution,  in  all  respects, 
an  ornament  and  an  honor  to  the  great  State  of  which  it  is  now 
the  recognized  property. 

The  incomplete  state  ot  the  buildings,  however,  should  be  un- 
derstood, not  as  seriously  impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  Institu- 
tion, but  only  as  imposing  on  its  officers  and  inmates  some  dis- 
comforts, and  much  inconvenience,  which  have  been  patiently 
borne  in  the  hope  of  better  times.  A  portion  of  those  inconve- 
niences was  removed  by  the  completion  of  the  school  house, 
toward  the  close  of  the  year.  The  removal  of  the  school  appa- 
ratus, and  of  the  screens  that  had  so  long  divided  the  sitting 
rooms  into  class  rooms,  adds  greatly  to  the  airiness,  convenience 
and  comfort  of  these  apartments. 

The  shops,  as  well  as  the  other  out-buildings,  are  still  to  be 
erected.  Meantime,  not  to  give  up  so  important  a  branch  of  our 
pupils'  education,  we  make  the  best  provision  we  can  for  Jhe 
temporary  accommodation  of  the  mechanical  department  in  por- 
tions of  the  buildings  destined  to  other  uses. 

Notwithstanding  some  discomforts  incident  to  the  unfinished 
state  of  the  buildings,  the  health  of  the  pupils  during  the  past 
year  has  been  such  as  to  justify  our  anticipations  founded  on  the 
salubrity  of  our  new  site,  and  the  abundant  space  it  alBbrds  for 
healthful  exercise  in  the  open  air.    It  is  certainly  remarkable 
that  a  community  of  more  than  three  hundred  children  and 
youth,  many  of  them  with  constitutions  either  originally  defec- 
tive, or  shaken  by  the  disease  that  destroyed  the  apparatus  ot 
hearing,  should  pass  through  entire  years  with  so  little  sickness 
and  not  one  death.    After  the  close  of  the  term,  three  of  the 
graduates,  who  received  their  diplomas,  were  removed  by  death, 
two  of  them  after  their  return  to  their  respective  homes,  and  the 
other,  late  a  distinguished  member  of  the  high  class,  being  an 
orphan,  was  permitted  to  remain  at  the  Institution,  and  died  in 
the  bosom  of  his  Alma  Mater. 

Death  9  though  he  does  not  always  spare  the  young,  takes 
oftener  his  victims  from  the  ranks  of  mature  age.  How  often 
his  relentless  shaft  cuts  short  a  career  of  active  usefulness,  or 
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severs  the  ties  of  busmessi  or  frieB^hip  kolt  during  Bnsy  yean. 
Three  esteemed  members  of  the  Board  bare  been  reaiDTed  dsiiog 
the  year.  In  July  last,  Augustin  Averill,  for  twenty-two  jfein 
a  member,  was  taken  from  us.  In  October,  we  lost  the  aid  and 
counsels  of  George  J.  Cornell,  whose  valuable  services  had  beea 
given  to  the  Institution  during  twelve  years.  And  in  November, 
the  venerable  Lewis  Seymour,  though  not  a  member  of  the  Board 
at  the  time  of  his  decease,  having  resigned  the  preceding  May, 
went  to  his  rest,  closing  a  texm  of  service  in  behalf  of  the  InsH- 
tution  that  extends  over  the  long  period  of  thirty-four  years. 
No  former  or  present  member  of  the  Board  has  sat  in  it  so  loDg. 

For  the  satii»factory  condition  of  the  department  of  instro^ 
tion,  the  Board  refer  to  the  annexed  report  of  &e  committei 
that  conducted  the  annual  examination  in  July  last.  The  pupils 
are  distributed,  with  a  careful  reference  to  their  actual  state  of 
progress,  and  ability  to  advance  together,  into  classes,  each  con- 
taining about  twenty,  and  to  each  is  devoted  the  whole  time  of 
a  competent  instructor,  under  the  supervision  of  the  President. 
Experience  has  shown  that  twenty  deaf-mute  pupils  are  about 
as  many  as  one  instructor  can  teach  with  advantage;  since  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  labor  of  instruction  consists  in  reading 
and  correcting  the  written  exercises  of  each  indiiddual  pupQ, 
and  even  this  number  cannot  be  profitably  taught  in  one  cla«, 
if,  from  inequality  of  attainments,  or  of  capacity,  it  should  be 
necessary  to  give  separate  lessons,  or  explanations^  to  differoit 
portions  of  the  class. 

With  a  regular  and  philosophical  system  of  instruction,  and 
series  of  lessons  i  with  teachers  of  zeal,  ability  and,  for  the 
most  part,  of  long  experience  to  carry  it  out ;  with  processes  ot 
instruction,  the  fruit  of  many  years'  experience  and  reflection; 
with  the  best  school  arrangements  and  apparatus,  and  with  the 
constant  supervision  of  an  efficient  head,  the  Board  find  from 
time  to  time,  that,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  best  results  have 
been  attained  that  the  capacity  and  circumstances  of  each  pupil 
will  admit.  The  members  of  the  High  Class  merit,  as  usual, 
particular  commendation  for  the  diligence  with  which  they  hare 
improved  the  special  opportunities  granted  to  them.    It  is  im- 
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possible  to  witness  the  exercises  of  this  class  Ttithout  acknowl- 
edging that  the  enthusiasm  of  their  teacher  has  awakened  in  his 
pupils  a  corresponding  enthusiasm  in  the  pursuit  of  branches  of 
knowledge  once  considered  unattainable  by  the  deaf  ^nd  dumb. 
Nor  is  this  higher  degree  of  attainment  useless.  This  clas^ 
serves  as  a  nurs^y  of  teachers  for  our  own  and  other  institu- 
tions. And  those  graduates  of  the  High  Class  who  do  not  become 
teachers  have  opened  to  them  higher  social  and  intellectual  en* 
joyments  to  compensate  for  that  heavy  deprivation  which  no 
human  skill  can  wholly  remedy,  and  lighten  the  cloud  which, 
must  rest  on  those  whose  ears  are  closed  to  all  sweet  sounds  in 
this  life,  and  who  can  never  hope  to  share  in  so  many  of  the 
social,  intellectual  and  religious  privileges,  of  those  who  hear. 

There  have  been  some  changes  in  the  department  of  instruc- 
tion during  the  year.  Mr.  Jacob  Van  Nostrand,  a  professor  in 
our  Institution  since  1838,  in  April  last,  accepted  the  office  of 
superintendent  of  a  new  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at 
Austin,  in  the  State  of  Texas.  Mr.  Van  Nostrand's  abilities 
and  thorough  knowledge  of  his  profession,  the  fruit  of  nine- 
teen years'  experience,  joined  to  his  knowledge  of  the  world 
and  pleasing  manners,  will  make  his  services  highly  valuable  to 
the  cause  of  deaf-mute  education  in  that  remote  and  extecsive 
State.  The  vacancies  in  this  department  have  been  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Warring  Wilkinson,  of  Union  College, 
Miss  Abbe  Lavinia  Hubbell,  as  permanent  teachers,  and  of  Mr. 
Edwin  Southwick,  a  graduate  of  the  High  Class,  temporarily  as 
monitor. 

The  Institution  having,  in  some  respects,  reached  a  new  stand 
point  in  its  career,  the  present  seems  a  suitable  occasion  to  give 
a  sketch  of  the  principles  upon  which  our  system  of  instruction 
is  founded.  Such  a  sketch  may  be  useful  to  some,  and  gratify 
the  philosophical  curiosity  of  others.  The  outline  presented  in 
some  of  our  earlier  reports,  as  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth, 
may,  indeed,  be  profitably  consulted;  but  besides  that  the  experi- 
ence of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  produced  some  modi- 
fication or  developement  of  our  system,  those  early  reports  can 
now  be  in  the  hands  of  but  few  of  those  who,  in  the  present 
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generation,  are  most  directly  interested  in  the  subject  of  de&f- 
mute  instruction. 

It  seems  proper  to  make  at  the  outset,  a  distinction  often  over- 
looked, y^t  very  important  to  a  fiill  understanding  of  our  pre- 
sent  subject,  that  between  children  who,  by  having  learned  to 
read  before  they  became  deaf,  possess  as  well  as  those  who  hear, 
the  faculty  of  regarding  words  as  articulate  sounds,  of  which 
written  words  are  mere  representatives;  and  those  who,  deat 
from  birth  or  early  infancy,  either  never  acquired  any  knowledge 
of  articulate  words,  or  have  been  unable  to  associate  their  few 
reminiscences  of  speech  with  the  alphabetic  forms  of  words. 
The  former  are  technically  called  semi-mutesj  and  their  ednca- 
tion  presents  no  peculiar  difficulty.  If  words  have  for  (hem 
ceased  to  be  the  most  rapid  and  convenient  mode  of  communi- 
cation, their  value  as  instruments  of  thought  is  unimpaired. 
Beading  by  the  mental  repetition  of  articulate  syllables,  they 
read  with  as  much  fluent  rapidity  and  readiness  of  comprehen- 
sion as  do  those  who  hear;  and  thus  by  mere  reading  often  be- 
come well  informed,  even  before  they  are  sent  to  school.  The 
second  class  are  the  true  deaf  and  dumb,  those  whose  instruc- 
tion was  held  impossible  by  the  wisest  of  the  ancients,  and  is 
still  with  all  the  lights  of  science  and  experience,  one  of  the 
most  difficult  of  intellectual  undertaldngs.  Yet  the  main  dif- 
ficulty in  their  case  is  not  generally  understood.  It  is  not,  as  at 
the  first  view  would  naturally  be  supposed,  in  the  mere  difficulty 
of  communicating  with  them  at  the  outset,  for  with  the  teacher 
who  is  skilled  in  the  language  of  gestures,  this  obstacle  disap- 
pears in  a  few  weeks  or  months;  it  is  not  even,  as  generally 
stated,  in  the  fact  that  our  language  of  words  is  always  a  foreign 
language  to  them.  The  difficulty  lies  deeper.  It  consists  in  the 
very  diflFerent  form  in  which  a  language  of  words  must  be  con- 
ceived that  is  learned  solely  through  the  eye,  as  compared  with 
the  form  in  which  it  presents  itself  to  those  who  learned  it 
through  the  ear.  The  process  of  reading  is  obviously  a  very 
different  mental  process  in  the  two  cases,  and  the  visible  forms 
of  words,  as  we  shall  shew  hereafter,  are  ill  adapted  to  furnish 
instruments  of  communication  or  of  thought  that  can  enter  into 
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competition  with  the  colloquial  rapidity,  simplicity  and  natural 
expressiveness  of  the  language  of  gestures. 

What  the  deaf  and  dumb  child  wants,  in  the  first  place,  is  a 
language  that  it  can  learn  with  the  same  spontaneous  ease  with 
which  the  child  who  hears  learns  speech;  which  will  admit  the 
aid  of  some  natural  mode  of  emphasis  and  expression,  and  per- 
mit the  free  and  early  development  of  the  mental  faculties  and 
moral  sentiments.  The  language  of  signs  or  gestures  is  the  only 
language  that  fulfils,  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  these  conditions* 
Words  under  some  visible  form  they  may  learn,  even  at  an  early 
^S^9  ^7  pains-taking  instruction,  but  gestures  alone  present  a 
language  whose  signs  will  cling  by  natural  affinity  to  their  me- 
mories, which  will  admit  of  graphic  description  and  emotional 
eloquence,  and  make  possible  free  and  rapid  colloquial  inter- 
course. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in  whatever  mode  in- 
structed, in  whatever  country  found,  prefer,  with  those  who  un- 
derstand it,  their  own  rapid,  graphic  and  naturally  expressive 
language  of  signs  to  our  own  language  of  words,  whose  use  for 
them  is  far  too  tedious  for  full  colloquial  enjoyment,  and  which 
for  them  ever  want  the  internal  life  that,  with  those  who  learned 
language  through  the  ear,  belongs  even  to  silent  reading. 

These  observations  may  explain  why  the  deaf  and  dumb  can- 
not be  expected  to  learn  connected  alphabetic  language  by  mere 
usage — by  seeing  it  used  by  those  around  them — as  any  hearing 
child  of  fair  perceptive  powers  would  learn  French  or  any  other 
living  language,  by  mere  residence  in  a  family  in  which  that 
language  was  spoken.  In  such  a  mode,  they  may  learn  many 
single  words  and  phrases,  but  will  use  gestures  to  supply  both 
significance  and  connection.  Still  less  can  deaf  mutes  learn  lan- 
guage by  watching  the  motions  of  the  lips  of  those  around  them; 
though,  where  special  pains  are  taken  with  children  of  uncom- 
mon quickness  of  perception,  a  dialect  of  mouthings  and  gri- 
maces may  be  established,  sufficient  for  necessary  communica- 
tions with  the  few  familiar  with  it,  though  most  uncouth  and 
unintelligible  to  others. 
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Since  our  pupils  will  use  the  language  of  gestures  among 
themselves,  in  preference  to  all  other  modes  of  communication; 
since  the  language  favors  the  most  rapid  development  of  their 
faculties,  and  lends  itself  to  the  narration  of  facts,  the  direct 
interpretation  of  words  and  phrases,  and  the  explanation  of  the 
laws  of  construction  far  earlier,  more  accurately,  and  more  im* 
pressivel  J  than  any  other  available  instrun)ent  of  instruction  or 
of  communication,  we  avail  ourselves  of  this  language  to  the 
full  extent  of  its  present  development,  and  even  encourage  our 
pupils  to  cultivate  it  a  greater  degree  of  copiousness  and  pre- 
cision. This  language,  however,  as  we  have  often  explained  on 
former  occasions,  is  not  an  encf,  but  simply  a  means  of  instruction. 

This  principle  of  availing  ourselves  of  the  langu^e  of  ges- 
tures, as  the  readiest  and  surest  instrument  of  instruction  and 
admonition,  the  best  test  of  comprehension,  and  especially  Ae 
only  available  means  of  early  religious  instruction,  is  admitted 
by  nearly  all  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  But  when  we 
come  to  consider  the  practical  use  of  this  instrument  in  teaching 
the  words  and  idioms  of  language,  we  encounter  a  considerable 
divergency  of  views.  These  divergencies  may  be  classed  under 
three  or  four  prUicipal  heads. 

^  The  theory  of  the  justly  revered  De  I'Epee,  and  of  his  follow- 
ers, some  few  of  whom  still  flourish  and  zealously  maintain  the 
ancient  faith,  was  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  cannot  attach  their 
ideas  directly  to  the  written  forms  of  words  any  more  than  we 
who  hear  or  speak  can  do  so;  hence  that,  as  for  us,  spoken  words 
must  serve  as  intermediaries  between  the  written  word  and  the 
idea,  so  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  a  gesture,  representing  each 
word,  must  serve  the  same  office.  Thus,  for  example,  as  when 
we  see  the  written  word  beauty j  or  color j  we  must  repeat  to  our- 
selves the  articulate  sounds  which  its  letters  represent,  before 
the  word  will  suggest  any  idea  to  the  mind;  so,  according  to  the 
view  of  the  class  of  instructors  now  in  question,  a  deaf-mute  can 
only  read  understandingly  by  repeating  to  himself  a  sign  for 
each  word.  If  this  were  true,  the  use  of  signs  for  every  word, 
made  in  the  order  of  the  words,  technically  called  mdhadical 
'gnsj  would  be  a  positive  necessity  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf 


and  dumb.  But  as  experience  has  abundantly  shown  that  me- 
thodical signs  can  be  dispensed  with,  the  theory  Just  stated  must 
be  founded  on  false  premises. 

The  theory  of  this  school  of  instruction  of  course  leads  them 
to  cultivate  the  language  of  gestures  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
furnish  signs  for  many  thousand  words,  and  for  all  grammatical 
inflections  and  connections,  thus  mailing  it,  in  a  large  degree, 
cumbrous  and  artificial;  and  to  continue  its  use  to  the  end  of  the 
course  of  instruction.    Hence  their  views  and  practice  are  in 
direct  contrast  with  those  of  a  second  class  of  instructors,  the 
followers  of  Heinicke,  who  held  that  gestures  are  as  unfit  as 
written  words  to  be  the  direct  medium  of  thought  in  any  of  its 
higher  operations,  an  office  in  their  view,  peculiar  to  spolcen 
words.    Hence  they  seek  to  attach  the  ideas  of  their  pupils 
neither  to  written  words  or  to  gestures,  but  to  so  much  of  speech 
as  is  within  their  perceptive  powers, — that  is,  to  the  mere  tan- 
gible and  visible  motions  of  the  organs  of  speech.    Shuttin^^ 
their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  these  motions,  (technically  called  the 
labial  and  guttural  alphabet,)  are  far  too  fleeting  and  indistinct 
to  present  distinct  conceptions  of  words  to  the  mind, — that  the 
best  ineteucted  deaf-mute  does  not  so  much  ptreeive  words  as 
guess  at  them  when  he  attempts  to  read  on  the  lips,  the  German 
school  of  instruct(Mrs  persist  in  endeavoring  to  make  these  indis- 
tinct and  fugitive  perceptions  supply  to  their  pupils  the  office  as 
instnunents  of  thought  and  reasoning,  which  the  clear  and  dis- 
tinct conceptions  of  spoken  words  supply  lor  us.    To  carry  this 
theory  into  practice  necessitates  the  rejection  of  any  instrument 
of  communication  which  deaf-mutes  would  find  more  rapid  and 
convenient  than  thdr  imperfect,  slow  and  laborious  speech  and 
labial  reading.    The  Crerman   teachers  accordingly  reject  the 
manual  alphabet  altogether,  and  though  they  cannot,  especially 
in  the  earlier  lessons,  dispense  with  the  language  of  signs  as  an 
Instrument  of  instruction,  they  endeavor  to  interdict  its  use  as  a 
means  of  communication  among  their  pupils;  but  as  nature  will 
not  wholly  be  thwarted,  they  usually  succeed  not  so  much  in 
compelling  their  pupils  to  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  verbal 
languag^^  as  in  retarding  their  mental  development,  and  restrict- 
ing their  social  enjoyments. 
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A  third  system  of  philosophizing,  of  which  the  late  Baron 
Degerando  was,  in  his  day,  the  principal  authority,  assumes  that 
written  words  can  be  regarded  by  the  deaf  and  dumb  as  unt/i, 
Just  as  we  recognize  by  its  outline,  or  assemblage  of  parts,  a  par- 
ticular tree,  or  familiar  house,  that  thus  regarding  them  as  units, 
a  single  glance  ought,  ior  deaf-mutes  already  familiar  with  the 
words,  to  be  sufficient  to  recognize  them;  and  that  when  words 
have  thus  become  familiar  as  mere  visible  things,  they  will  as 
readily  suggest  or  directly  represent  ideas,  as  signs  do  for  unin- 
structed  deaf-mutes,  or  spoken  words  for  men  who  hear.  The 
instructors  who  hold  this  theory,  dispense  with  all  the  cumbroiis 
machinery  of  methodical  signs,  contenting  themselves  with 
strictly  natural  or  colloquial  signs,  and  aim  to  lead  their  pupils 
to  use  the  written  forms  of  words  as  the  habitual  machinery  of 
thought. 

Views  similar  to  those  just  expressed  have  been  put  forth  in 
some  of  our  former  reports.  But  philosophical  as  this  theory  is, 
regarded  as  a  mere  theory,  experience  has  shown  that  few  or 
none  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  do  attain  to  the  power  or  habit  of  re- 
garding written  words  as  units.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  as  a 
language  is  originally  instituted  or  learned,  for  the  purpose  of 
communicating  with  other  minds,  if  it  appears  under  two  or  more 
equivalent  and  parallel  forms,  that  form  will  become  the  habitual 
instrument  of  thought  which  has  first  become  familiar  as  an  in- 
strument of  communication.  Hence  deaf-mutes  taught  to  express 
their  own  thoughts  in  communications  with  others  by  sucoessiye 
letters,  whether  formed  by  the  manual  alphabet  or  by  a  pen, 
will^remember  words  not  as  unitsj  but  as  successions  of  letters, 
and  so  far  as  they  think  directly  in  words,  it  will  be  not  by  the 
intuition  of  entire  words,  but  by  the  mental  repetition  of  the 
letters  which  compose  each  word. 

In  this  fact  lies  the  main  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  instruc- 
tiou  of  deaf-mutes  in  written  language.  We  repeat  words  bj 
syllables;  they  repeat  words  by  letters.  Hence,  as  there  are  on 
an  average  three  or  four  times  as  many  letters  as  syllables  in  a 
word,  the  repetition,  whether  actual  or  mental,  of  words  by  deaf- 
mutes,  must  be  at  least  three  or  four  times  as  laborious  and 
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tedious  as  it  is  for  us.    An  average  word  is  for  them  as  long  as 
an  average  simple  sentence  to  those  who  hear.    This  laborious- 
ness  and  tediousness  of  verbal  language  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
from  birth  makes  it  a  heavy  burden  to  their  memories,  and  so 
much  more  cumbrous  than  their  own  language  of  gestures  as  the 
machinery  of  thought  and  reasoning,  that  it  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  maintain  a  competition  with  the  latter.    This  cum- 
brousness  of  alphebetical  language  as  an  instrument  of  thought 
should,  however,  be  only  understood  of  entire  sentences,  or  con- 
nected discourse.    The  deaf  and  dumb,  as  every  one  conversant 
with  them  knows,  will  adopt  into  their  colloquial  dialect,  many 
single  words  and  phrases,  using  them  as  direct  signs  ot  ideas, 
oiten  without  having  any  gesture  to  represent  the  same  ideas. 

This  fact  refuting  the  theory  that  signs  or  gestures  are 
necessary  to  stand  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  as  intermediaries  be- 
tween alphabetic  words  and  ideas,  it  follows,  first^  that  the 
cumbrous  and  artificial  system  of  methodical  signs  may  be  dis- 
pensed with;  and  second^  that,  though  we  can  hardly  hope  that 
our  pupils  will  ever  think  habitually  and  by  preference  in  con- 
nected alphabetic  language,  yet  it  is  quite  practicable  to  lead 
them  to  do  so  on  occasion,  by  a  particular  effort  of  the  intellect 
and  attention.    We  hold  that  they  regard  alphabetic  words  and 
phrases  not  as  representatives,  but  as  synonymes  of  their  own 
signs,  and  that  in  reading,  though  at  first  they  make  a  sign  for 
at  least  each  principal  word,  they  will  in  time  learn  to  get  the 
sense  directly  from  the  words,  without  this  process  of  transla- 
tion, and  to  express  also  their  own  ideas  in  writing  without 
having  to  translate  from  signs.    Every  one  who  has  acquired 
a  fair  knowledge  of  some  foreign  language,  Latin  for  instance, 
knows  that,  though  the  beginner  may  have  to  translate  every 
word  ere  he  can  get  at  the  sense,  a  very  moderate  scholar  can 
read  and  write  Latin  with  considerable  fluency,  without  any  such 
process  of  translation,  while  he  is  yet  very  far  from  thinking 
habitually  in  Latin. 

Holding  that  this  ability  of  our  pupils,  (we  mean  those  who 
belong  to  the  class  of  true  deaf-mutes,  semi-mutes  being  compar- 
atively few,)  to  read  and  to  write  our  language,  by  special  men- 
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tal  effort^  without  hayiag  to  go  through  the  mechanieal  and  labo- 
rious process  of  signing  for  every  word,  is  the  highest  degree  of 
attainment  in  language  which  th^ir  peculiar  case  admits,  we 
make  it  the  object  of  our  system  of  instruction.  We  can  never 
make  words  as  familiar  and  necessary  to  them  as  instruments  of 
thought  and  communication,  as  they  are  to  us^  and  if  we  could, 
we  should  lose  more  on  the  side  of  mental  and  moral  develop- 
ment and  religious  instruction,  than  we  should  gain  on  the  side 
of  familiarity  with  language.  Sut  though  we  do  not  expect  to 
make  our  language  as  familiar  to  our  pupils  as  a  vernacular 
speech,  we  can  bring  the  better  portion  to  understand  and  use 
it  as  our  well  educated  men  do  understand  and  use  Latin  <tt 
French. 

Our  reasons  for  rejecting  from  our  course  the  teaching  <^ 
-articulation,  (except  in  the  lew  cases  in  which  the  pupil  pos- 
sesses a  remnant  of  speech  or  of  hearing,)  have  been  sufficiratly 
aet  forth  in  former  reports.  They  are,  in  brief,  that  in  most 
cases,  such  imperfect  speech  as  can  be  acquired  by  the  deaf  and 
dumb  is  of  no  value  as  an  instrument  of  thought  or  even  of  com- 
munication; and  hence  that  while  the  heavy  expenditure  oi  tim^ 
and  labor  required  to  teach  articulation  may  be  beneficial  to  a 
few,  for  the  great  mass  of  pupils  it  is  thrown  away. 

We  have  also  in  earlier  reports  and  other  publications,  suffi- 
ciently discussed  the  question  of  the  utility  of  methodical  signs. 
While  we  hold  that  they  may  be  useful  in  the  earlier  lessons,  as 
literal  translations  may  be  to  the  student  of  a  foreign  language, 
we  also  hold  that  the  teacher  can,  if  he  sees  fit,  dispense  with 
them  altogether;  that  their  use  is  not  necessary  but  opftona/;  and 
that  when  the  pupil  has  made  a  certain  progress  in  language,  it 
is  better  to  dispense  with  them  altogether.  There  are  many 
cases  in  which  the  making  a  sign  for  every  word  in  the  order  of 
words  will  only  tend  to  obscure  the  sense;  a  paraphrase  in  col- 
loquial signs  has  to  be  resorted  to.  There  are  many  cases  again 
in  which  the  pupil  must  understand  the  whole  phrase  or  sen- 
tence before  he  can  make  proper  signs  for  each  word.  AuJ 
there  are  a  multitude  of  geographical  and  historical  names,  and 
scientific  terms,  to  devise  a  sign  for  each  of  which  would  be  i 
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heavy  tax  on  the  teaeber^s  time  and  ingenuityi  and  a  still  heavier 
and  most  useless  burden  to  the  pupil's  memory. 

The  principle  has  been  laid  down  that  the  language  of  ges- 
tures U  the  best,  and  in  the  earlier  lessons,  almost  the  only 
means  of  reaching  the  pupil's  mind  and  heart,  of  explaining  the 
laws  of  construction,  of  acquiring  his  confidence,  of  making 
plain  to  him  the  inducements  to  diligence  and  good  conduct,  of 
awakening  and  appealing  to  his  moral  and  religious  nature. 
From  this  it  results  that  a  natural  aptitude  for  this  language  is 
one  of  the  most  important  qualifications  for  a  teacher  of  deaf- 
mutes.     And  though  a  teacher  may  begin  to  be  useful  with  but 
little  practical  knowledge  of  this  language,  learning  his  signs  from 
his  pupils  and  from  his  associates  as  he  goes  along,  his  efficiency 
will  increase  in  proportion  to  his  skill  in  the  colloquial  dialect 
of  his  pupils.    An  indifferent  sign-maker  can  never  be  more 
than  a  tolerable  teacher. 

In  our  sixteenth  report,  the  subjects  of  instruction  were  stated 
in  this  order:  1.  Ideas;  2.  Laws  of  construction;  3.  Words. — 
They  are  here  arranged  in  the  order  of  importance,  but  in  prac- 
tice, the  knowledge  of  a  few  simple  pames  must  evidently  pre- 
cede any  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  construction. 

The  acquisition  of  ideas,  that  foundation  of  all  education,  has 
always  made  more  or  less  progress,  according  to  the  capacity 
and  opportunities  of  the  pupil,  before  he  comes  to  school.    The 
deaf-mute  child  has  seen  a  multitude  of  objects  of  nature  and 
art,  aad  when  he  sees  them  again,  remembers  not  only  having 
seen  them,  but  the  places  and  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
seen,  and  so  much  of  their  nature  and  uses  as  he  had  under- 
stood.    He  thinks  of  these  objects,  not  indeed  by  their  names, 
as  we  do,  nor  hardly  by  any  signs  he  may  have  used  to  denote  ' 
theniy  but  rather  by  the  direct  mental  contemplation  of  the  ob- 
jects; their  images  pass  through  his  mind  as  in  a  camera  obscura. 
ShoTV  a  deaf-mute  child,  at  his  first  coming  to  school,  a  horse  or 
a  picture  of  a  horse,  and  if  he  is  at  all  of  a  lively  and  active 
turn  of  mind,  he  will  hot  only  recognize  the  familiar  quadruped, 
but  may  be  easily  led  and  encouraged  to  prattle  in  signs  about  a 
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liorse,  desoribing  its  nses  and  haUts,  and  adding  pieces  of  his 
own  experience  as  a  rider,  or  incidents  he  has  witnessed. 
It  is  upon  this  stock  of  ideas  which  our  pupils  bring  to  school 
with  them,  that  we  lay  the  foundation  of  their  instruction  in 
language.  With  little  effort  of  our  own,  the  pupil,  by  his 
curious  examination  of  the  multitude  of  new  objects  around 
him,  by  his  intercourse  with  his  schoolmates,  each  bringing  Ids 
own  stores  of  experience  to  the  common  stock,  and  by  occasional 
visits  to  museums  and  such  other  collections  of  natural  and  arti- 
ficial products  as  are  found  in  cities,  will  acquire  new  ideas 
much  faster  than  he  can  learn  words  to  express  them.  Ilenoe, 
though  the  teacher  should  by  no  means  neglect  to  add  his  own 
aid  towards  the  development  of  his  pupil's  ideas,  yet  in  an  estab- 
lished institution,  where  the  stores  of  knowledge  possessed  by 
the  older  pupils  are,  through  the  colloquial  language  of  signs, 
readily  accessible  to  the  younger,  this  part  of  the  pupil's  educa- 
tion will  in  a  good  measure  take  care  of  itself,  so  far  as  a  know- 
ledge of  familiar  things  is  concerned.  The  facts  that  belong  to 
any  particular  branch  of  knowledge,  as  geography  or  history, 
are  of  course  at  the  proper  time  to  be  communicated  to  them,  as 
to  other  children  at  school,  in  language  intelligible  to  them. 

Concerning  the  teaching  of  single  words  but  little  need  be 
said  in  this  place.  No  teacher  thinks  of  beginning  otherwise 
than  with  such  short  words  as  are  the  names  of  familiar  objects. 
These  are  best  taught  by  showing  by  actual  examples  their  use 
in  designating  or  asking  for  the  objects.  And  by  teaching  the 
pupil  to  spell  their  names  by  a  manual  alphabet,  we  furnish 
him  with  a  means  of  using  the  words  to  designate  or  ask  for  the 
objects,  more  neat,  convenient  and  expeditious,  especially  for  a 
^  beginner,  than  writing. 

In  inculcating  the  laws  of  construction,  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  we  aim  to  bring  our  pupils  gradually  to  form  a  sys- 
tem of  ideas  corresponding  to  the  words  of  our  language.  The 
possession  of  such  a  system  of  ideas  is  essential  to  easy  and  in- 
telligent reading;  but  so  divergent  are  the  respective  idioms  of 
the  languages  of  gestures  and  of  words,  that  it  is  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb   a  very  diflScult  acquisition.    Adopting  the    two 
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axioms  that  ideas  should  precede  toardSy  and  that  ^^  difficulties 
should  be  dividedj  and  presented  one  at  a  time^  we  teach,  first, 
suoh  words  and  phrases  as  correctly  express  the  ideas  the  pupil 
already  has;  that  is  to  say,  such  as  name  or  describe  single  ob- 
jects or  groups,  e.  g. :  A  horse,  a  boy,  a  girl,  a  house;  a  white 
horse,  a  black  horse,  a  large  boy,  a  small  boy;  two  horses,  three 
boys,  some  books,  many  books;  a  large  red  book,  (we  here  im- 
press on  the  pupil  that  he  cannot  change  this  order,  and  write 
a  red  /arge  book;)  a  boy  standing,  a  boyjumping,  a  little  girl 
playing,  a  large  girl  dancing.    The  imperatives  of  three  or 
four  verbs  it  is  convenient  to  introduce  early,  for  the  sake  of 
giving  variety  and  interest  to  the  school-room  exercises,  e.  g.: 
Bring  a  pen,  bring  two  pens;  bring  that  large  book;  Henry, 
lift  that  stool;  Mary,  strike  that  desk.    The  pupil  has  been  in- 
troduced to  the  divisions  of  time  as  soon  as  he  has  learned  the 
numerals  used  in  writing  dates,  and  they  are  impressed  on  his 
memory  by  requiring  him  to  write  the  date  every  morning  at 
the  head  of  his  slate,  e.  g.:  Friday,  January  1,  1857.    All  this 
time  he  is  extending  his  knowledge  of  nouns,  adjectives  and 
participles,  and  acquiring  the  habit  of  regarding  the  two  latter 
as  appendages  to  the  noun,  having  a  fixed  place  before  or  after  it. 

Aifter  three  or  four  months  of  instruction,  the^i^e  verb  is  in- 
troduced, it  being  considered  that  the  pupil's  ideas  are  now  suf- 
ficiently developed  to  enable  him  to  use  with  intelligence  and  ap- 
preciation the  different  simple  tenses,  and  the  forms  expressing 
aflirmation,  negation  and  interrogation.  Care  is  early  taken  to 
inculcate  the  distinction  between  the  habitual  present^  John 
writes  often,  Mary  dances  sometimes;  and  the  actual  present^ 
John  is  not  writing  now,  Mary  is  not  dancing  now.  By  using, 
at  first,  the  former  tense  only  with  sometimes  or  often^  this  dis- 
tinction will  be  so  well  impressed  on  the  pupil's  memory,  that 
he  will  easily  avoid  a  frequent  mistake  of  deaf  mutes,  less  care- 
fully and  systematically  instructed,  in  confounding  these  two 
tenses. 

The  verb,  like  the  lioun,  has  its  dependent  words,  which  must 
precede  or  follow  it  in  a  certain  customary  order.  We  practice 
^he  pupil  for  some  time  on  intransitive  verbs,  before  we  introduce 
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tbose  which  feqtnte  an  object  after  them,  both  beeaose  the  s^- 
teaces  formed  by  the  former  are  shorter,  and  because  we  wish  to 
give  the  pupil  more  time  to  become  familiar  with  the  ordei  uid 
dependence  of  words  in  the  verbal  clause,  before  introdueixig  a 
tiiird  part  of  the  sentence. 

When  the  pupil  has  reached  thp  transitive  verb,  which,  if  h» 
had  a  fair  beginning,  may  be,  following  the  First  or  Elementary 
Fart,  in  four  or  five  months,  he  has  been  practically  introduced 
to  the  three  parts  of  a  simple  sentence,  the  subject  or  nomina- 
tive, the  attribute  or  assertion,  and  the  object.    He  has  now  ac- 
quired two  of  the  prime  laws  of  construction :  first,  that  defini- 
tives should  precede  adjectives,  and  both  precede  the  noun;  and 
second,  that  in  sentences  not  inverted  by  interrogation,  the  ml- 
ject  stands  first,  the  attribute  second,  and  the  object  last.    In  both 
these  cases,  the  idioms  of  his  own  language  of  gestures  would 
lead  him  to  adopt  a  different  order.    These  two  rules  we  en- 
deavor to  inculcate,  not  by  scientific  definitions,  here  wholly  out 
of  place,  but  by  the  abundant  repetition  of  well  chosen  exam- 
ples.   Children  who  hear  acquire  the  habit  of  arranging  their 
words  in  a  certain  order  by  always  hearing  them  in  that  order. 
We  endeavor  to  give  our  pupils  the  same  habit,  from  always 
seeing  them  in  the  same  order.    But  as  words  for  them  are  much 
longer  and  more  complicated,  and  flow  much  less  smoothly  in 
the  current  of  ideas,  this  and  other  acquisitions  in  language 
which  ordinary  children  make  spontaneously,  the  deaf  and  dumb 
make  only  by  persevering  effort,  aided  by  the  care  and  skill  of 
the  instructor  m  classifying  words  and  phrases,  and  dividing 
and  graduating  difficulties  of  instruction. 

When  the  pupil  has  become  expert  in  the  collocation  of  words 
into  phrases,  such  long  sentences  as  [A  large  black  cat)  has  kill- 
ed [Mary's  little  bird,]  are  as  readily  intelligible  to  him  as  the 
shorter  sentence,  Cats  kill  birds.  This  power  or  habit  «f  divid- 
ing sentences  into  phrases  or  clauses,  is  the  key  to  his  future 
progress  in  language.  For  instance,  when  the  preposition  is  in- 
troduced,  (and  it  must  be  early  introduced,  inasmuch  as  the  use 
of  it  greatly  multiplies  the  pupil's  powers  of  correct  description 
and  narration,  and  the  want  of  it  leaves  him  unable  to  express 


many  of  -the  simplest  and  most  famtUar  ideas,)  &e  use  of  this 
new  part  of  speech,  both  with  verbs  and  nouns,  presents  a  mul- 
titude of  phrases,  which  must  be  explained  as  phrases.  A 
knowledge  of  the  primary  meaning  of  the  single  words  that 
compose  them  will  often  obscure,  instead  of  explaining  the  sense. 
For  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  common  phrase,  ^ur^/  iniciears^ 
the  pupil  must  have  it  explained  as  a  phrase,  and  remember  it 
as  a  phrase,  or  the  mere  literal  and  usual  signification  of  the 
verb  and  preposition  will  confuse  him  whenev«  he  reads  it. 
And  so  of  an  infinity  of  similar  cases. 

The  value  of  this  habit  of  reading  by  clauses  t)ecomes  mor^ 
manifest  at  a  subsequent  period  of  the  course,  when  two  or  more 
simple  sentences  are  welded  into  one  by  means  of  conjunctions 
or  relatives,  and  when  abstract  nouns  are  introduced,  which  last 
our  pupils  can  seldom  manage  or  appreciate,  except  in  ready 
made  phrases. 

But  as  we  proposed  only  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  principles  on 
which  our  system  or  course  is  founded,  not  to  follow  the  multi- 
tudinous details  by  which  they  are  practically  carried  out,  it  is 
unnecessary  here  to  pursue  this  branch  of  the  subject.  What 
has  been  said  we  trust  will  make  intelligible  the  reasons  why  a 
large  part  of  the  published  course  is  devoted  to  the  explanation 
and  illustration  of  phrases.  Besides  that,  the  numerous  idioms 
of  our  language  can  only  be  taught  in  phrases;  our  pupils  can 
only  understand  a  sentence  of  any  length  by  dividing  it  into 
clauses;  and  they  can  hardly  make  this  division  unless  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  regard  phrases  rather  than  single  words. 
The  single  words  in  a  long  sentence  confuse  the  deaf  mute  by 
their  multiplicity;  arranged  in  a  few  clauses,  the  relations  of 
these  to  each  other  are  much  more  readily  grasped. 

We  have  laid  down  as  an  undisputed  axiom,  that  in  teaching 
deaf  mutes  written  language,  as  in  all  other  studies  that  task 
the  powers  of  the  learner  to  the  utmost,  ^'  Difficulties  should  be 
divided,  and  presented  one  at  a  time." 

We  have  now  closed  the  record  of  another  year.  Looking 
back  to  the  thirty-nine  years  that  are  past — to  the  gradual  in- 
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erease  of  the  Institution  in  numbers,  in  reputation,  and  in  use- 
fulness,  we  are  encouraged  to  trust  that  it  will  continue  to  enjoy 
the  favor  of  Providence,  and  through  that  favor  on  our  endea- 
vors, will  continue  to  deserve  and  receive  the  confidence  and 
support  of  the  people  and  Legislature  of  New-York.  With  that 
favor,  confidence  and  support,  we  may  well  predict  for  it  a  career 
of  usefulness,  the  prospect  of  which  will  gladden  the  heart  of 
every  philanthropist — of  every  Christian. 
By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

HARVEY  P.  PEET,  Pruidad. 

Ahd&ew  Wabner,  Secretary^ 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  } 

JfevhY&rkj  January  11,  1858.  ) 
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III  the  Jfew-York  Insiiiuiion  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Denf  and 
Dumb  J  December  31, 1857. 

MALES. — Residence. 

Vtaam*  Town.  Ooontj. 

•Ahem,  Michael, New-York, New-York. 

« Austin,  Geo.  Washington,.  New- York, New-York. 

Aymerick  Felix  Fernandez,  Havana, Cuba. 

Baird,  John, Brooklyn,    ...•  Kings. 

Barnard,  Edmund  Alfred,.  Westfleld, Chautauque. 

Barnes,  Alfred  A., Utica, Oneida. 

Barnes,  Benjamin  K., Jasper, Steuben. 

Barnes,  Joseph  H., Canton,  •...••••  St.  Lawrence. 

Bartlett,  Melville  D., .  •  • . .  Lima, Livingston. 

Beers,  David, Harmony, Warren,  N.  J. 

Beigman,  Herman, New-York, New-York. 

Blain,  Robert, Barrie, Simcoe,  C.  W. 

Blakeman,  Elijah  R., New-York, New-York. 

Borden,  John  Jay, Wolcottville,  . .  •  Wayne. 

*  Boyer,  Frederick, Buffalo, Erie. 

Brennan,  William, Troy , Rensselaer. 

Brewer,  William  H.  H.,. . .  New- York, New-York. 

Brewer,  William  H., Harlem, New- York. 

Bristol,  Geo.  H., Fort  Edward,. . .  Washington. 

Brophy,  Dennis  H., New- York, New-York. 

» Brown,  Calvin  H., Lenox, Madison. 

Buhle,  Henry  F., New- York, New- York. 

Bush,  David  Dayton, Ramapo, Rockland. 

•  Cahill,  John, New- York, New-York. 

Carpenter,  Abel  B., South  Bristol, . . .  Ontario. 

Carpenter,  Wells, Canastota, Madison. 
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Case,  Philander  B., Wirt, Alleghany. 

Charry,  William, New-York, New-York. 

Collins,  Alonzo, New- York, New- York. 

Conklin,  James, New- York, New-York. 

Coons,  Freeland, Copake, Colombia. 

Coons,  William  Henry,. ..  Copake, ..^«  ..••  Colnmbia. 

Cooper,  Charles  H., Watertown,  ...•  Jefferson. 

Countryman,  James  £11,.  • .  PainVs  Holiow,.  H^kimer. 

Crandall,  Alfred, Moira, •  •    Franklin. 

Crandall,  Dennis, Moira, Franklin. 

•  Crippen,  James  H., Glenville, Scheneetady. 

Cutler,  James  H., Albany, Albany. 

Davenport,  Jackson,  ....•  Tioga  Centre,..,  .Tioga. 
Deshong,  Jacob  James, ....  Union  Springs, . .  Cayqga. 

Deuel  Alexander  W.,  • . .  •  Alabama, Genesee. 

Dewland,  Albert, New-York, New-York. 

Dimond,  James  H., New-York j New- York. 

Edmonston,  Peter  W., .  •  •  •  Hackensack, ....  Bergen,,N.  J. 

Evans,  Geo.  William, Syracuse, Onondaga. 

Fanning,  Patrick, New- York, New- York. 

Famum,  William  W  ,....  Gilbertsville,....  Otsego. 

Fessenden,  Henry, » • «  Naples, Ontario. 

Fitch,  Stephen  W., Watson, Delaware. 

Fitzpatrick,  John  M., . . . . .  Brooklyn, Kings. 

Fletcher,  Nathaniel  B., , .  •  •  Stormville, Dutchess. 

Flick,  Joseph, Manlius Centre,..  Onondaga. 

Flynn,  Theodore  B., Jersey  City, Hudson,  N.  J. 

Foran,  Michael, Northfield,. . «  « .  •  Richmond. 

Frank,  Henry, New-York, New- York. 

Furney,  John  Albert, .....  Brooklyn, Kings. 

Gallagher,  Patrick,  .......   New- York, New- York. 

Gardner,  Hiram, Westerlo, Albany. 

Gordon,  Albert  C  , Preble,  ........  Cortland. 

Green,  Robert, Goshen, Orange. 

Grimm,  John, Oswego, Oswego« 

"^alsey,  John  Van  Riper,  . .  New- York, -New- York. 

^bly,  David, King  Township,..  Canada  West. 
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IVnifes*  Town.                            Comity* 

Hatch,  Wells  Page, North  Cohocton,.  Steuben. 

Hewlett,  Sylvanus, Neyvton, Queens. 

Heyman,  Moses,., New-York, New-Tork. 

Hicks,  Gilbert, North  Hempst'd,.  Queens. 

Helliwell,  Wm., . . .  i Highland  Greek, .  Canada  West. 

•  Hilts,  Mason, Boonville, Oneida. 

Hitchcock,  Spencer  K., . . . .  Utica, do 

Hoffman,  Charles  Wia.,  . ..  Cape  Palmas,...  AiTrica. 

Hotchkiss,  Isaac  F^, Chester,  .......  Warren. 

Hotchkiss,  Jeremiah, do                           do 

Houston,  Washington,. ...  ft'ooklvn, Kings. 

Hubbard,  WiHis, Brunswick, ,  Bensselaer. 

Hudson,  Hendrick,.  •  •  •  • .  Albany, '•  Albany. 

Hunt, Wm., ;...  New-York,..   .. .  New- York. 

•  Hynes,  Patrick, ; . . .  Buffalo,  . ; Erie. 

•  Jay,  Everett  Emraett, ...»  Hamden, Delaware. 

Jchnson,  Thos.  Markham,..  York  County, . .  Canada  West. 

Juhring,  Henry  L., •  New-York, New-York. 

Kee,  Robert, Argyle,  . ; Washington. 

Kee,  Samuel  H., do                           do 

Kennedy,  John,  Jr  , Bethel, Sullivan. 

r  Keyser,  James  Madison, . .  Fulton, Schoharie. 

Knight,  Albert  P., Ogdensburg^ ....  St.  Lawrence. 

Knox,  Jacob  James, Brooklyn , Kings. 

» Larkin,  Charles  H. , New- York, New- York. 

Larne,  John, Hoboken, 'Hudson,  N.  J. 

Linan,  Wm., Brooklyn, Kings. 

Little,  Wm.  A., do                          do 

Loomis,  Samuel , Albion, Oswego. 

Loveland,  Henry  S. , Wayland, Steuben. 

Lyon,  Cuyler  W., West  Bainbridge,  Chenango. 

Macarty,  Daniel, New-York, New-York. 

*  Mahoney,  Dennis, Albany, Albany. 

McConvil,  Edward, New- York, New- York. 

McDougal,  Walter,. ......  Communipaw,  ..  Hudson,  N.  J. 

McGaire,  Patrick, New- York, New- York. 

Mclntyre'^,  Abraham, Yalatie, Columbia 
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KwBM.  Town,  Covtij. 

Miles,  Edward  E., Apulia, Onondaga. 

Mitchell ,  Nicholas, New-York,. . .  •  •  •  New*Tork. 

Moran,  John  E.,  . .  •  • Watertown,  •  •  •  •  Jefferson. 

Messenger,  Edmond, Corning, Steuben. 

Mowry,  George  Riley, .  • . .  Triangle, Broome. 

Murphy,  Jeremiah, Napailock, Ulster. 

Newell,  Charles  S., ...... .  New-York, New-York. 

Nutting,  Harley,  W., West  Monroe, . . .  Oswego. 

Olmstead,  John, •  •  Mamakating,.  . . .  Sullivan. 

•  Ostrander,  Merritt, Esopus, Ulster. 

Paddock,  Philo  K., Harmony, Chautauqne. 

Parker,  James  W., Rye, Westchester. 

Parkhurst,  Lesley, Smithfield, Madison. 

Perkins,  Elias, Canton, St.  Lawrence. 

Plass,  Albert, Parma, Monroe. 

Redman,  Smith, ••  Caldwell, Essex,  N.J. 

Redmond,  John  W., Hoboken,  • Hudson,  N.  J. 

Reaves,  Henry  Dennis, .  •  •  •  Rahway, Essex,  N.  J. 

Risley,  Luman  L., Hamilton, Madison. 

Roche,  John  H.,% New-Bedford, . . .  Massachusetts. 

Rumrill,  Henry  Alvord,. . .  New-York, New-York. 

•  Rundle,  Elnathan, Deerpark, Orange. 

Rusk,  Robert, New- York, New- York. 

Ryan,  John, do  do 

Samakoff,  Peter, Castleton, Richmond. 

Scannel,  John, New-York, New-York. 

Schencker,  Victor, New- York, New-York. 

Schutt,  Geo.  W, Saugerties, Ulster. 

%  Seaman,  Charles  Powell,.  •  Jerusalem, Queens. 

Seeley ,  James  W., West  Franklin, .  •  Delaware. 

Seymour,  Francis, Gorham, Ontario. 

Shady,  Thomas, New- York, New-York. 

Sharkey,  Patrick, New- York, New- York. 

•  Shepherdson,  Jabez.......  Whitestown, Oneida. 

•  Shepherdson,  Robert, Whitestown, Oneida. 

Shumway ,  Jeremiah, Marion, Wayne. 

Skelsey,  John, Toronto, Canada  West. 
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KtiMt«  Town.  Coontj. 

Smith,  Harvey  Ward, Albion,  ...•••.•  Orleans. 

Smith,  John, •  Dansville, Livingston. 

Smith,  William  S., Rouse's  Point, . . .  Clinton. 

St.  John,  Charles, New-York, New-Tork. 

Story,  James  Edwin, Cherry  Valley, . .  Otsego. 

Strong,  Charles  Williams,.  Brooklyn, Kings. 

Sweet,  C harles, Whitehall, Washington. 

Thompson,  Richard  Thayer,  St.  Joseph,..  ••••  Doniphan, Kansas. 

Thurston,  Alexander,.. •••  New-Tork, New-Tork. 

Tillinghast,  David  Ray,...  Fayetteville, . . . •  North  Carolina. 

Tong,  James  D., Clarksville, £1  Dorado,  Cal. 

Towers,  William, Brooklyn,  ..••••  Kings. 

Tnttle,  Frances  M., Geneva, Ontario. 

Vail,  Sidney  J., New-Tork, New-Tork. 

Van  Cortlandt,  Joseph, ....  Torktown, Westchester. 

Van  Cortlandt  Stephen,.  •  •  Torktown, Westchester. 

•  Van  Cortlandt,  Washington,  Pine's  Bridge,. . .  Westchester. 

Vandayne, Cornelius, Pine  Brook,. ..••  Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 

Van  Tassel,  Charles  W.,. . .  New-Tork, New-Tork. 

•  Van  Zandt,  Levinus  W.,. . .  Watervliet, Albany. 

Viele,  Charles  Henry, Port  Miller, Washington. 

Waldelee,  Phillip  J., Rochester, Monroe. 

Ward,  Thomas, West  Farms,  . . .  Westchester. 

Wasson,  Milton, Colesville, Broome. 

Welch,  Lewis, . . .  •  • Ogdensburgh,..  • .  St.  Lawrence, 

Wilson,  William,    •••••••  Grahamsville, .  • .  Canada  West. 

Witsohlef,  John, New-Tork, New-Tork. 

Witschief ,  Peter, New-Tork,.        .  wTok. 

Wood,  Evelyn  Porter, Syracuse, Onondaga. 

Works,  Charles  H.  ,....;•  •  Hannibal, Oswego. 

Touiigs,  Edward  Smith,. ..  Flatbush, Kings. 

FEMALES RESIDENCE. 

Abel,  Emily, Perry ville, Hunterdon,  N.  J. 

Abel,  Margaret, . .  • Perry  ville, Hunterdon,  N.  J. 

Bagnal,  Sarah  Lavina, ....  Middlesex, Tates. 

Barry,  Velona, May  ville, Chautauque. 

Barker,  Eunice  Jenner, .  •  •  Easton,. .  T. Washington. 
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S«meg.  Town.  Gout/. 

Barnes,  Jane, Monroe, Orange. 

Barrett,  Catharine  Amelia,  New-York, New- York. 

Bender,  Helen  A., Fayetteville,  •  •  •  •  Onondaga. 

Berry,  Juliet, West  Milford, . . .  Passaic,  N.  J. 

Bowen,  Ruth, Marcellus, Onondaga. 

Boyle,  Catharine, New- York, New-York. 

Brewer,  Catharine  L., New- York, New-York. 

Brewer,  Helen, Kingston, Canada  West. 

Brewer,  Eliza  Jane, New- York, New-York. 

Brown,  Catharine  L., New-York, New- York. 

Brown,  Mary, Binghamton, ....  Broome. 

Brown,  Nancy  Caroline,...  Twicksburgh,.. . .  Kantington, N. X. 

•  Bush,  Ann  Maria, Ramapo, Rockland. 

Bush,  Mary  Jane, « •  Ramapo, Rod^Iand. 

Cahill,  Catharine, New-York, New- York. 

Cahoon,  Nancy, ;  Plainfield, Otsego. 

Calhoun,  Eliza, New-York, New-York. 

Campbell,  Sarah  E., New-York, New-York. 

Carroll,  Anna, Clifton, Richmond. 

Christy,  Sarah  Joanna, ....  Oxford, Butler,  Ohio. 

•  Coddington,  Sarah  Jane, . . .  Rochester, Ulster. 

Conklin,  Julia, Yorktown, Westchester. 

Cook,  Elizabeth, Springfield, Otsego. 

Cornell,  Harriet  Redfleld, .  New- York, New- York. 

Cuddeback,  Margarat  A.,. .  Phelps, Ontario. 

Donaghue,  Bridget, .» Buffalo,    Erie. 

Dona  van,  Catharine, New- York, New-York. 

Doyle,  Lucy, Elmira, Chemung. 

Duffy,  Margaret, Brooklyn, Kings. 

Eastman,  Sarah  A., Porreslville,  ....  Chautauque. 

Elliot,  Sarah, New-York, New-York. 

Field,  Adelaide, Fabius, "Onondaga. 

Field,  Emma, Fabius, Onondaga. 

Fitzpatrick,  Susan,  ...•..,  Clifton, Richmond. 

Fitzsimmons,  Mary,  ......  New-York, New- York. 

Foran,  Sarah  Ann, Northfield, Richmond. 

Ford,  Fanny  N., Grafton, Rensselaer. 
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KaiiMt.  Town.  Coontjr* 

Frame,  Isabella  M., Cohocton, Steuben. 

Freeman^  Fanny, Allahabad, Northern  India. 

Glass,  Sarah  Ami, New-Tork, New-York. 

Goodrich,  Mary  £.;,.•••••«  Brooklyn, Kings. 

Green,  Martha  Ann, Goshen, • .  •  Orange. 

Green,  Salina,  ••••,• Greenville^ Kentucky. 

GQnton,£mma,...« Albany, Albany. 

Hagmauar,  Nanpy  A., Rome, Oneida. 

Hanlo VF,  Ann, Fallsburgh, . . . .  •  Sullivan. 

Harrison,  Celia  L., Ontario, Wayne. 

Hendrick,  Nancy  M., Wolcott, • .  Wayne- 
Hicks,  Anna, ,  N'rth  Hempstead,  Qneens. 

Kehl,  Veronica, r  Rochester, Monroe. 

Kearnan,  Mary, y  Greenwood, Steuben. 

Kelly,  Winifred,  ..««.•••«.  Lockport, Niagara. 

Kenfield,  Lucina  £., Naples, Ontario. 

Kenney,  Ann, New- York, New- York. 

Keyser,  Harriet, Fulton, Schoharie. 

Lawson,  Matilda,, Paterson, Passaic,  N.  J. 

Layton^  Elizabeth, Newark, Essex,  N.  J. 

Lee,  Bridget, » New-York, New-York. 

Lewis,  Martha  E., New- York, New-York. 

Lishure,  Edithrop, Gohocton, Steuben. 

•  Livingston,  Julia  Ann, ....  Guilderland, ....  Albany. 

•  Lockwood,  Maria  Louisa,. .  Brooklyn, Kings. 

Lyon,  Clotilde, New-York, .  New-York. 

Lyon,  Wealthy  L., West  Bainbridge,  Chenango. 

Madden,  Frances, Geneva, ........  Ontario. 

Magher,  Mary  A., Brooklyn, Kings. 

Matheney,  Missouria,  A., . .  Vernon, Madison,  Miss. 

Mark,  Wilhelmina, New-York, New-York. 

McCarthy,  Eliza,  ........  Albany, Albany. 

McCormick,  Alice, New- York, New- York. 

McDermott,  Ann, Troy, Rensselaer. 

McKew,  Theresa, Ogdensburgh, ...  St.  Lawrence. 

McLaughlin,  Isabella,  ....  West  Avon, Livingston. 

Mahan,  Mary,  ...........  Flatbush, Kings. 
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Kamef.  Tofirn.  Coolj. 

Miller,  Ann, Be  Ealb,  .•.••••  St.  Lawienee. 

Miller,  Nancy, •  • . . .  De  Kalb, St.  Lawrence. 

Montgomery,  Eliza  J.,  .  • .  •  Chautauque,  .  •  •  Chautaaqae. 

Morris,  Josephine, Lansingburgh, . .  Rensselaer. 

Mulholland,  Margaret, .  •  •  •  North  Bay,  . . .  •  •  Oneida. 

Murphy,  Catharine, Brooklyn, Kings. 

Murphy,  Catharine  A.,  • . .  Brooklyn, Kings. 

Noyes,  Antoinette  A.,  ...•  Brooklyn, Kings. 

O'Hare,  Sarah  Ann, New-York, .....  New-York. 

Park,  Caroline  Hotohkin,.  New-York, New-York. 

Pepinger,  Elizabeth, Princeton, Mercer,  N.  J. 

Petrie,  Emma  Adelphi, . . .  Little  Palls,  ....  Herkimer. 

Pottinger,  Elizabeth, Rochester, Monroe. 

Proseus,  Delia, Sodus, Wayne. 

Putnam,  Ann  Matilda, ....  Saratoga  Springs,  Saratoga. 
Quinn,  Mary  Ann, New-York, New- York. 

•  Raspberry,  Jane, Rochester, Monroe. 

Riddle,  Rosalthe  A., Darien, Genesee. 

•  Rabbins,  Nancy  Maria, ....  North  Wilna, . . .  Jefferson. 

Robinson,  Catharine, New- York, New- York. 

Roemer,  Christiana, New-York, New-York. 

Rothery,  Jane, Brooklyn, Kings. 

Saunders,  Catharine, Fort  Edward,. ..  Washington. 

Schutt,  Sarah  Margaret, . .  Troy, Rensselaer. 

Shamp,  Fidelia, •  •  Gaines, Orleans. 

Sitterly,  Louisa, Guilderland, ....  Albany. 

Smith,  Fanny, Albany, Albany. 

Spear,  Pamelia  T., New-York, New-York. 

Stansbury, Caroline R.,...,  Lysander, Onondaga. 

Stansbury,Mary  A., Lysander,    Onondaga. 

Stephan,  Anna  ^Sophia  M.,   New-York, New-York. 

Steele,  Catharine, Brooklyn, Kings. 

Stryker,  Sarah  L., Middletown  Point  Monmouth,  N.  I. 

Swartz,Eve, Brooklyn, Kings. 

Tallman,  Sarah  E., Buffalo, Erie. 

Tanner,  Helena, Fulton, Schoharie. 

Taylor,  Susan  Maria, Canajoharie, . .  •  •  Montgomery. 
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Nmd*.  Town.  County, 

Thorn,  Elizabeth, Ridgewaj, Orleans. 

Thome,  Emily, Janesyille, Onondaga. 

Van  Olinda,  Mary  Jane,.  • .  Albany, Albany. 

Van  Tassel,  Adelia  C. ,  ••••  Bedford, Westchester. 

Yelzy,  Eliza, Pavilion, •  Genesee. 

Yosseller,  Dorothy,  .•••«•  North  branch, ..  Somerset,  N.  J. 

Walraff,  Emilia, New-York, New-York. 

Walter,  Frances  E., Lockport, Niagara. 

Walter,  Gertrude  C, New-York, New- York. 

Warren,  Almira, Albany, Albany. 

•Warts,  Louisa  Ann, New-York, New- York. 

fl  Washburn,  Eliza, Sing  Sing, Westchester. 

Wederhold,  Catharine, .  • . .  New- York, New-York. 

Wells,  Rhoda  Ann, New-York, New- York. 

Wescott,  Susan  £.  N.,  •  •  •  •  Sackett's  Harbor,  Jefferson. 

White,  Sarah, Geneseo, Livingston. 

•  Woodworth,  Eliza  P.,  •  •  • .  Vienna, Oneida. 

Wynkoop,  Cora, Hopewell , Ontario. 


LIST  OP  PUPILS 

Who  left  the  InsiiUdion  during  the  year  1857. 
MALES. — ^Residence. 

Namtf*  Town.  County. 

Alden,  Hiram  B., Camden, Maine. 

Angler,  Grenville, Brooklyn, Kings. 

Bailey,  Rob't  Theodore,. . .  New- York, New- York. 

Barry,  Nathaniel  C, Yates, Orleans. 

firadshaw,  Valentine, Mayfield, Fulton. 

Brown,  Alonzo  W., Norwich, Chenango. 

Brown,  Hiram  B., Troy, Rensselaer. 

Chandler,  John  W., Mexico, Oswego. 

Clark,  Francis, New- York, New- York. 

Clark,  John, Brooklyn, Kings. 

Coffin,  J.  E.  M., Charleston, South  Carolina. 

Cookingham,  William  H.,.  Hyde  Park, Dutchess. 
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Num.  ^«»*  Govoqr.. 

Crelghton^  James, •  St.  Catharines, .  •  Canada  West. 

Donovan,  John, .  • .  ^ New-York, New-Tork. 

Edwards,  Charles  P., Bridgehampton,  •  Suffolk. 

Gardner,  James, •  •  •  Cold  Spring, .  • .  •  Putnam. 

Hertwick,  Francis  C, ,  •  •  • .  Brooklyn, Kings. 

Hiir,  Lewis  McKendree,* . .  Marshall,  ..••••  Oneida. 

Johnson,  Russell,  .«««••••  Watervliet, Albany. 

Marcy ,  Daniel  ?.,.«•«••••  New  Orleans, . . .  Louisiana. 

McCabe,  Owen, New- York,. .....  New- York. 

Minard,  John, Havana, Chemung. 

Parsons,  William  T., New-York, New-York. 

Plgueron,  Louis, New- York, New-York. 

Rowan,  Patrick, Bytown,. ..«••••  Canada  West. 

Shaw,  John, ..•  Watson, Lewis. 

South  wick,  Edwin, Albanv, Albany. 

Storms,  John,..  ..»•»••••••  Pascack, ^  Bergen,  N.  J. 

Stryker,  Alfred, MiddletownPt.,.  Monmouth,  N.J. 

Swartz,  Jacob, Brooklyn,  ......  Kings. 

Ward,  Francis  H., Westfield, Chautauque. 

Webster,  Joseph, Flemington,  ....  Hunterdon,  N.  J. 

FEMALES.— Residence. 

Babcock,  Sarah  Ann, Pompton,    Passaic,  N.  J. 

Barnhart,  Nancy  A  , North  Potsdam,. .  St.  Lawrence. 

Barry,  Ellen  Francis, Palmyra, Wayne. 

Buckley,  Honora,  ........  New- York, New- York. 

Brabrook,  Helen  A., Jersey  City, Hudson,  N.  J. 

Conklin  Charlotte, Springfield, Essex,  N.  J. 

Darley,  Lavinia, New- York, New-York. 

Dunning,  Amanda, Stapleton, Richmond. 

Flinn,  Margaret, New-York, New-York. 

Forrest,  Sarah, Bangor, Franklin. 

Gilbert,  Melissa, Chazey, Clinton. 

Hardy,  Christiana  R., Spotswood, Middlesex,  N.  J. 

Hawley,  Julia  Matilda,. . .  New- York, New-York. 

Johnston,  Nancy  Margaret,  Caledonia, Livingston. 

Kelly,  Catharine,. Lockport, Niagara. 

Laister,  Eleanor  Jane,....     Whitestown, . . . .  Oneida. 
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KuM.  Town.  Ooimljr. 

Moore,  Ellen, Saratoga  Springs^  Saratoga. 

Poppino,  Harriet, Bellvale, Orange. 

Smith,  Maria, We9t  Kendall,. . .  Orleans. 

Temple,  Caroline,  «••••,.«  Dewitt, • ,  •  OnoncUtga. 

Williams,  Ann, Albany,. •••  «••.  Albany. 

Halef.    JnuXm,    Total. 

Nnmber  embraced  in  the  last  Catalogue,  Dec. 

81st,  185T, 4 180      135      315 

Admitted  within  the  year, 20        19        39 

Whole  number  within  the  year, 300      154      354 

Left  the  Institution  in  1857, 82        20        52 

Actual  number  In  the  Institution  Dec,  1857,  168      134 

Of  the  foregoing  there  are  supported : 

By  the  State  of  New-York, 127 

By  the  city  of  New-York, 9 

By  the  State  of  New-Jersey, 7 

By  their  friends, 23 

By  the  Institution, 2 

168      134    "soi 
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I  Assembly,  No.  77.) 


REPORT. 

On  the  Annual  Examination,  July,  1857.     Submitted 
by  Mr.  Beekman. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Directors  to  hold 
the  annual  examination  of  the  pupils  of  the  New-York  Institu- 
tion for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 

REPORT : 

That  in  discharge  of  the  duty  assigned  them,  tliey  made  as 
thorough  an  examination  of  the  various  classes,  as  the  time  as- 
signed for  that  purpose  would  permit.  The  High  Glass  was  sepa- 
rately examined  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Randall,  City  Superintendent, 
whose  report  is  herewith  submitted.  Mr.  Randall  was  present 
during  the  whole  of  Monday,  July  6th,  and  showed  a  zeal  and 
good  will  towards  the  Institution,  whick  was  highly  gratifying 
to  its  friends. 

The  two  succeeding  days  were  devoted  by  your  committee  to 
the  other  classes.  The  State  Superintendent,  Hon.  H.  H.  Van 
Dyck,  was  also  present,  and  your  committee  desire  to  express 
their  thanks  for  the  friendly  interest  in  the  wel&re  of  the  In- 
stitution, to  which  his  attendance  during  the  examination,  and 
his  concluding  address,  alike  bear  testimony. 

Notwithstanding  the  interruptions  arising  from  the  remoTal 
of  the  Institution  in  the  midst  of  a  school  term,  so  that  a  month 
must  have  been  lost,  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils  appeared  to 
be  equal  to  the  standard  of  past  years. 

Extraordinary  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  seemed 
to  have  overcome  temporary  difficulties. 

The  course  of  instruction  remains  without  material  change. 
The  classes  are  divided  in  such  manner  as  gives  the  best  in- 
struction  to  each  scholar,  as  far  as  possible.  When  the  new 
school  rooms  are  completed,  such  a  classification  can  be  made 
as  to  leave  nothing  to  be  de^ed  in  this  respect. 
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Each  class  was  inspected  in  course,  and  the  observations  made 
were  noted  at  the  time,  and  are  herewith  presented. 

The  examination  began  with  the  most  recently  received  pu- 
pils, and  proceeded  from  class  to  class,  up  to  those  whose  edu- 
cation had  been  completed,  so  far  as  this  Institution  was  allowed 
to  retain  its  direction. 

There  were  two  classes  of  the  nominal  standing  of  one  year, 
although  in  fact  the  pupils  had  been  under  instruction  but  eight 
months,  for  the  reason  above  stated. 

Coming  to  the  Institution  without  the  idea  of  language, 
unable  to  form  letters  with  pen  or  pencil;  not  knowing  even 
their  own  names;  having  scarcely  any  point  of  departure,  they 
had  yet  made  attainments  in  written  language,  such  as  are  sel- 
dom reached  in  so  short  a  time  by  speaking  children  of  the  same 
age. 

The  classes  of  the  nominal  standing  of  one  year,  were  num- 
bers, twelve  and  thirteen. 

CLASS   XIII. 

This  class,  composed  ol  twenty-two  girls,  was  taught  by  a 
hearing  and  speaking  young  lady,  who,  previously  to  this  year, 
had  no  experience  in  teaching  deaf  mutes.  Her  own  progress  in 
the  language  of  signs,  and  the  enthusiasm  and  appreciative  sym- 
pathy with  which  she  had  performed  her  work,  were  almost 
as  gratifying  as  the  success  of  her  pupils. 

The  questions  asked  of  the  class  were  framed  in  such  a  way 
as  to  test  their  knowiege  of  language  and  of  the  subjects  to 
which  their  attention  had  been  directed. 

<=  What  is  your  name  V^  being  written  on  the  slate,  they  all 
wrote  according  to  the  formula,  "  My  name  is  J.  M.,"  each  in- 
serting her  name  correctly. 

In  reply  to  the  question,  "  How  old  are  you  ]"  they  gave  their 
ages,  some  mentioning  the  dates  of  their  birth  In  addition.  For 
instance,  one  of  them  wrote : 

"  I  was  born  March  8th,  1844.    I  am  13  years  old." 
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When  directed  to  give  the  singuliur  and  plural  of  noons  dkta- 
ted  to  them  in  signs,  some  forming  their  plurals  regularly,  and 
others  irregularly.    They  wrote  as  follows : 

An  apple.  Apples. 

Aohair*  Chairs* 

A  watch.  Watches. 

A  baby.  Babies. 

A  knife.  Knives. 

A  potatoe.  Potatoes. 

Questions  involving  the  use  of  the  verb,  and  the  adjective, 
were  also  written  on  the  slate,  and  answered  variously,  bot 
correctly. 

The  following  will  serve  as  a  specimen : 

«« Are  you  sitting?" 

^<  No  sir,  I  am  not  sitting.    I  am  standing.    I  am  writing.^ 
"  Are  cows  ever  blue  ?" 

^^  No  sir;  cows  are  never  blue.    Some  are  black.    Some  ave 
red.    Some  are  brown.    Some  are  white.    Some  are  yellow." 
"What  does  a  cat  eat?" 
"  A  cat  eats  mice*" 
"A  cat  eats  rat." 

To  test  their  knowledge  of  figures,  the  question  was  asked,  in 
signs,  "  How  many  are  ten  books,  and  five  books  ?"  whereupcm 
they  all  wrote  the  word  Jijieen. 

In  the  volume  of  Scripture  lessons  used  in  all  the  younger 
classes  of  the  Institution,  they  had  studied  four  sections,  embrae- 
ing  the  development  of  the  idea  of  Grod,  and  of  human  cbane- 
ter,  as  based  on  the  relations  we  bear  to  him. 

TI>e  following  question  was  taken  at  raud«  m,and  propounded 
to  discover  the  accuracy  with  which  they  had  studied  the  text : 

«  What  should  we  be  ?" 

The  answers  were  all  in  the  words  of  the  book :  "  We  should 
be  humble;  we  should  be  contented;  we  should  be  patient;  we 
should  be  sincere;  we  should  be  kind;  we  should  be  just.'' 
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Nearly  every  member  of  the  class  had  prepared  a  compos!- 
tioD,  on  a  subject  assigned  her  by  the  teacher.  That  so  much 
coald  be  said  with  the  limited  vocabulary,  and  still  more  limi- 
ted number  of  grammatical  principlefi,  to  which  the  class  had 
necessarily  been  restricted,  during  the  short  time  they  had  been 
und^  instruction,  was  indeed  creditable.  The  penmanship  was 
regular  and  neat,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  children  had 
constantly  written  on  large  slates,  with  chall^  crayons,  and  very 
rarely  with  the  pen. 

They  had,  however,  gone  through  with  a  series  of  exercisesi 
as  contained  in  McLanrin's  system,  designed  to  {^ve  free  scope 
to  the  hand  and  wrist,  with  a  proper  hold  of  the  pen,  and  to 
form  perfectly  each  individual  letter. 

To  save  expense,  the  teacher  had,  with  great  pains,  traced 
these  exercises  fbr  her  pupils  on  Separate  sheets.  These,  which 
amounted  to  a  very  considerable  bulk  for  each  pupil,  were  ex- 
hibited to  the  committee. 

The  following  composition,  written  by  a  little  girl  thirteen 
years  of  age,  will  serve  as  a  specimen : 

Children. — <<  Some  children  are  pretty.    A  child  works  some- 
times.    A  child  walks  often.    A  child  has  two  legs.    A  child 
dances  sometimes.    A  child  has  two  hands.    Some  children  are 
cross      A  child  has  one  mouth.    Many  children  are  clean.    A 
baby  is  a  child.    A  child  eats  often.    Children  sometimes  drink 
water.     A  child  often  plays.    Some  children  are  kind.    Some 
children  often  cry.    Many  children  are  unkind.    A  child  sle^ 
sometimes.    A  child  has  two  eyes  and  two  ears.    A  child  hm 
many  teeth  and  one  tongue.    A  child  has  one  diin.    A  chiM 
has  two  feet.    A  child  has  eight  Augers  and  two  thumbs.    Some 
children   are  good.    Some  children  are  bad.    Some  children 
weep.     Some  children  are  selfish.    Some  children  are  proud. 
Some  children  are  cruel.    God  loves  good  children.    I  am  a 
child." 

July  3d,  1857. 
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class  xii. 

This  class,  composed  of  twenty-four  boys,  had  ei^oyed  the 
benefit  of  the  instruction  of  a  graduate  of  the  Institution,  of 
twenty-three  years  experience  in  teaching.  Himself  a  deaf  mate, 
he  could  fully  appreciate,  from  the  start,  all  the  difficulties  with 
which  they  were  likely  to  meet,  and  so  the  more  easily  adapt 
the  means  at  his  disposal  to  the  end  proposed. 

After  the  class  had  written  their  names  and  ages,  single  words, 
such  as  horse ^  cow^  &c.,  were  given  them  by  signs,  and  they 
wrote  them  rapidly  on  their  slates.  Phrases,  consisting  of  the 
adjective  and  noun  in  combination  were  also  given  and  reduced 
to  writing  by  the  class  with  the  same  facility. 

In  examining  as  to  their  knowledge  of  the  formation  of  the 
singular  and  plural  of  nouns,  the  grammatical  symbols*  for  the 
nominative  singular  and  plural  were  drawn  upon  the  slate,  and 
each  of  the  pupils  required  to  write  a  list  of  words  correspond- 
ing to  them.    The  following  are  examples : 


A  cat. 

Cats. 

A  mouse. 

Mice. 

A  woman. 

Women. 

A  box. 

Boxes. 

A  horse. 

Horses. 

The  use  of  the  present  actual,  as  it  is  called  in  the  course 
of  instruction  was  exemplified,  by  means  of  symbols.  The 
teacher  being  requested  to  direct  his  class  to  write  some  original 
sentences  involving  the  use  of  this  tense,  placed  on  his  slate  the 
symbols  of  a  noun  in  the  nominative  case,  a  verb  in  the  tense 
named,  the  indefinite  article,  and  a  noun  in  the  objective  case. 
The  class  then  transferred  them  to  their  own  slates  and  wrote 
words  to  correspond. 

The  following  are  examples : 
**  That  woman  is  kissing  a  baby.'' 
"  That  boy  is  reading  a  book." 
«  That  man  is  whipping  a  dog,  &c." 

•  Ths  fTmbob  »re  neoMMfUy  oniticd. 
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The  use  of  the  prfsmt  habitual  was  exemplified  with  STmbolSi 
as  follows : 

"A  boy  reads  a  book.'' 

"A  woman  reads  a  newspaper." 

"A  boy  carries  a  basket,"  &c. 

Two  transitive  verbs  in  the  present  tense,  connected  by  a  con- 
junction, were  next  represented  in  a  symbolic  sentence,  the  class 
supplying  the  phraseology. 

^^A  cat  catches  and  bites  a  mouse." 
^^A  dog  chases  and  catches  a  hen,"  &c. 

One  of  them  departing  a  little  from  the  symbols,  wrote : 
'^A  tall  boy  carries  a  gun  and  shoots  a  bird." 

On  the  Scripture  Lessons,  in  which  the  class  had  gone  over 
nearly  the  same  ground  as  the  corresponding  one  of  girls,  a  num- 
ber of  questions  were  answered  with  readiness  and  exactness. 

For  example : 

"  Where  is  God  ?"    "  He  is  in  Heaven  and  every  where." 
"  Can  you  see  God  t"    "  No,  Sir,  I  cannot  see  him." 
«  What  is  God  ?"    «  He  is  a  Spirit." 

The  penmanship  of  the  class,  which  had  been  taught  on  the 
same  system  as  the  one  previously  examined,  was  very  good,  the 
pupils  each  exhibiting  two  copybooks  filled  with  words,  written 
respectively  in  large  and  small  letters. 

The  compositions  presented  by  the  pupils  were  in  the  form  of 
letters  to  their  friends.  Not  having  learned  any  tenses  of  the 
verb  except  the  present,  they  could  only  affirm  simple  facts  ot 
present  existence,  and  were  consequently  debarred  from  narrative. 
The  following  example,  however,  will  show  that  within  the 
limits  possible,  they  were  capable  of  considerable  variety  of  ex- 
pression. 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  1 
Kew'  Yarkj  June  22nd,  1857.      j 

"  My  Dear  Father— I  am  very  well.  I  work  often.  I  write  of- 
ten.    I  do  not  jump  often.    I  read  often.    Dr.  P is  a  very 
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good  man*    Mr.  &— -  teaches  me.    Mr.  A does  not  drink 

rum.    Mr.  J.  L.  P*—  skates  some  times.    Mr.  B^—  does  not 

kiss  a  dirty  cat,    Mrs.  8 does  not  kick  a  pretty  white  eat. 

I  do  not  read  always.    Mr.  A holds  a  pole  and  catches  M 

sometimes.    All  these  boys  write  often.    Mrs.  M.  T.  P is  a 

very  pretty  lady.    Master  S is  not  a  learned  boy.   Mr. 

B does  not  chew  tobacco.    Mr.  H is  a  very  strong  man." 

Your  affectionate  son, 

H W S . 

Classes  of  two  years  standing. 

GLASS   XI. 

Was  composed  of  twenty-one  girls,  who  had  finished  the  £l^ 
mentary  book  in  the  courses.  As  the  time  allotted  to  the  exami- 
nation was  of  necessity  very  brief,  test  questions  only  could  be 
put  to  them. 

As  an  interesting  exercise,  the  teacher  gave,  in  natural  signs, 
the  ideas  incorporated  in  the  following  sentence,  as  copied  from 
one  of  the  slates : 

<^  That  gentleman  is  sitting  on  a  chair  near  a  desk.    His  name 

is  Mr.  B .    We  are  happy  to  see  him.    We  hope  that  he  will 

like  to  see  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  school." 

All  the  class  translated  these  ideas  into  written  language,  with 
freedom  and  correctness,  and  in  varying  phraseology.  The  fore- 
going is  a  fair  specimen. 

The  word  mole  being  given,  the  following,  out  of  many  equal- 
ly meritorious  exercises,  will  exhibit  the  ease  with  which  die 
pupils  used  language : 

<<  A  mole  is  a  small  quadruped.  Its  eyes  are  almost  blind.  It 
has  four  feet.  Its  fur  is  very  fine.  It  has  two  little  ears.  It  is 
like  a  mouse.  It  digs  very  fiist  in  the  earth.  It  often  crawls 
into  holes  in  the  ground.    It  loves  to  live  in  the  ground." 

To  test  their  abiliQr  to  use  different  tenses  of  a  verb,  the  ehai^ 
\  of  the  committee  wrote  two  sentences,  one  involving  the 


use  of  the  present,  and  the  other  of  the  future,  requesting  the 
teacher  to  frame  a  symbolic  sentence  to  correspond  with  each, 
but  not  to  let  his  pupils  know  the  original  sentence.  This  done, 
the  class  Were  directed  to  write  corresponding  verbal  sentences. 

Of  their  familiarity  with  Scripture  History,  the  subjoined  an-> 
swers  to  questions  propounded  will  serve  as  examples : 

«  What  did  men  do  before  the  flood  V^ 

"  Before  the  flood,  men  lived  about  900  years.  They  were 
very  wicked.  They  oppressed  and  killed  each  other.  They 
did  not  wish  to  pray  to  God.  They  did  not  fear  nor  love  God. 
They  hated  God." 

'^  How  long  ago  was  the  flood  1" 

'^  The  flood  was  about  four  thousand  years  ago.'' 

In  arithmetic,  in  which  they  had  learned  to  perform  exercises 
in  addition  and  subtraction,  they  solved,  with  correctness,  such 
examples  as  the  following  : 

*«  From  246  subtract  188."    «  From  4,187  subtract  2,819  " 

The  following  little  composition  will  exhibit  the  average  abili* 
ty  of  the  class  to  express  their  ideas  in  connected  language : 

ADAM   AND   EVS. 

"  Very  many  years  ago,  God  was  alone.  He  thought  that  he 
made  the  earth  and  the  sun,  the  moon  and  many  stars.  The 
earth  beeame  green  and  very  fertile.  The  earth  moved  round 
the  sun.  He  made  a  pillar  of  dust.  He  breathed  in  it  and  it 
became  a  man.  He  called  him  Adam.  Adam  was  the  first 
man.  He  was  alone.  He  did  not  see  any  person  in  the  earth 
but  he  could  see  many  kinds  of  animals.  God  pitied  Adam  be- 
cause he  was  alone.  Perhaps  he  talked  with  good  angels.  God 
caused  Adam  to  sleep.  He  took  one  of  Adam's  ribs  and  made 
Eve.  Eve  became  Adam's  wife.  They  lived  in  the  garden  of 
Eden.  They  were  very  innocent.  They  did  not  know  sin. 
They  were  never  sick.  They  were  very  very  very  happy  In 
Eden.  Adam  and  Eve  were  very  beautiful  persons.  They  of- 
ten sat  on  beast's  backs.  They  beasts  were  never  fighting.  God 
gave  them  all  the  fruit  in  the  garden,  except  one  tree.    He  for- 
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bade  them  to  eat  the  fruit  of  one  tree.    The  serpent  came  and 
got  in  the  pleasant  garden.    Eve  heard  the  serpent  sing  on  the 
fruit  tree  in  the  garden.    The  serpent  told  Eve  that  God  was 
funny  to  forbid  Eve.    She  believed  the  serpent  very  &st.    She 
took  the  forbidden  fruit.    She  gave  it  to  ^dam  and  he  ate  like- 
wise.   God  saw  them — ^He  called  them.    God  came  down  from 
heaven  and  told  them  to  come  but  they  were  ashamed  and  hid 
among  the  trees.    God  told  the  angels  to  drive  them  from  the 
garden  of  Eden.    Eve  and  Adam  were  very  sorry  that  the  ser- 
pent tempted  them.    The  serpent  was  veiy  glad  to  see  them  &11. 
€rod  commanded  them  to  till  the  hard  ground.    They  had  many 
children  and  some  of  them  were  wicked.    They  lived  and  were 
troubled  on  the  world.    They  must  suflTer  pain  and  at  last  die 
because  Adam  and  Eve  disobeyed  God.    They  lived  long  but  we 
live  shortened.    The  beasts,  birds  and  insects  became  very  flexoe. 
God  destroyed  the  pleasant  garden.    The  garden  was  spoiled. 
Adam  and  Eve  were  sorry  for  the  garden  spoiled.    Abel  was  the 
son  of  Adam*.    He  was  a  noble  man.    He  trusted  in  Crod  and 
obeyed  and  loved  him.    Abel  had  a  brother  Cain.    Cain  was 
envious  and  passionate.    Cain  hated  his  brother  Abel  because 
he  loved  God.    Cain  talked  with  his  brother  in  the  field  and 
became  angiy  and  killed  Abel.   This  was  the  first  murder.    God 
saw  him  and  punished  him.    Cain  became  a  fugitive  and  a  vaga- 
bond.   His  friends  despised  him.    Cain  was  very  foolish.     Cain 
did  not  try  to  obey  God." 

CLASS  X. 

Was  composed  of  twenty-one  boys,  and  had  gone  over  the 
same  ground  as  the  preceding  class. 

After  they  had  answered,  with  great  promptness,  such  ques- 
tions as  these : 

"  What  is  your  name  ?"    "  How  old  are  you  I"    "  Where  do 
you  live  V^    "  How  long  have  you  been  at  school  ?"    Selections 
were  made  from  the  Elementary  Lessons,  of  words  representa- 
of  different  parts  of  speech,  and  the  pupils  required  to  in- 
irate  them  into  original  sentences. 
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For  instance,  on  the  preposition  without^  they  wrote  such  sen- 
tences as  follows : 

"  A  boy  runs  without  shoes.'^ 

^'  A  fish  is  a  small  animal  without  legs.   It  swims  in  the  water." 

"  We  are  unhappy  without  our  hats." 

^^  A  snake  is  an  animal  without  legs.   It  crawls  on  the  ground." 

On  the  conjunction  that — 

'^  I  know  that  Mr.  C.  is  a  good  man." 
"  I  hope  that  my  mother  is  well." 

On  the  auxiliary  may — 

"  May  I  go  home  to-morrow  T 

Being  required  to  give  examples  of  the  perfect  tense  of  the 
indicative,  they  wrote — 

"  The  horse  has  trotted  on  the  road," 

^  I  have  heard  that  a  strong  man  went  to  the  woods." 

*'  A  gentleman  has  walked  on  the  ground.-' 

"  A  man  has  walked  about  the  city." 

In  arithmetic,  in  which  they  had  learned  thoroughly  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication,  and,  to  some  extent,  division,  they 
readily  performed  such  exercises  as  these  : 

23468315682  X  3312. 

254322  X  423. 

24321324  X  20423. 

In  scripture  history,  they  answered  test  questions  on  the  life 
of  Noah,  as  follows : 

"What  did  Noah  build  r 

«  Noah  built  an  ark." 

"What  is  an  ark?" 

"  An  ark  is  like  a  very  great  ship." 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  compositions,  submitted  by 
the  class : 

The  Humming  Bird. — ^^^A  little  boy  saw  a  humming  bird  flying 
in  the  air.    He  was  very  happy.    He  liked  the  beautiful  hum- 


mlng  bird  flying  in  the  air.  It  was  happy  to  perch  on  flie  tree. 
The  little  boy  took  off  his  coat  and  laid  it  on  the  ground.  He 
climed  up  the  tree.  The  humming  bird  heard  the  little  boj 
coming  and  flew  away  from  the  tree.  The  little  boy  pal  his 
hand  on  the  limb  and  found  some  young  humming  birds.  He 
put  one  of  them  in  his  pocket  and  carried  it  home.  A  Utile 
robin  had  four  young  robins  in  a  hay.  He  put  the  humming 
bird  in  the  hay  among  the  robins.  The  robin  fed  the  humming 
bird.  In  a  few  days  it  opened  its  eyes.  It  grew  iat  and  flew 
about  the  house.  The  robin  did  not  hurt  the  humming  biid. 
The  little  boy  was  pleased  with  the  humming  Mrd.  It  flew  ap 
into  the  trees  near  the  house.  It  grew  &t  and  wild.  It  fltw  to 
the  woods  and  did  not  come  again  to  the  house.  It  was  happy 
to  be  free  and  fly  about  in  the  dry  trees  or  woods." 

I — 


Classes  of  Three  Years'  Standing. 

There  were  two  classes  of  this  standing,  the  eighth  and  ninfli. 
Their  attainments  beyond  the  two  preceding  classes  was  marked 
by  the  greater  ease  with  which  they  used  alphabetic  language. 

CLASS  ix^ 

Was  composed  of  ei^t  little  bojrs  and  eleven  girls.  They 
had  finished  the  Elementary  book  and  learned  sixteen  pages  in 
the  Third  Part  of  the  Course  of  Instruction,  embracing  one  half 
of  the  "  History  of  Man,"  (a  little  treatise  designed  to  teach  the 
different  relations  and  occupations  of  manlclnd,  and  also  the 
phraseology  suited  to  each. 

The  topics  to  which  they  had  paid  special  attention,  were  in- 
fancy and  childhood.  They  were  consequently  directed  to  write 
something  concerning  children. 

The  following  was  written,  impromptu,  by  one  of  the  little 
boys.  It  will  be  noticed  that  he  seems  rather  disposed  to  write 
from  his  observation  of  the  manners  of  hearing  and  speal[lng 
children  than  of  the  deaf  mutes  with  whom  he  is  at  present 

>wn  daily  in  contact. 
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<<  When  tlie  child  U  five  yeers  old,  its  h»li  grows  long.  Its 
mother  often  cuts  her  little  boy's  hair,  but  she  seldom  cuts  hef 
little  girl's  hair.*  Little  children  love  to  hare  playthings. 
When  they  are  six  or  eight  years  old,  their  parents  often  send 
them  to  school,  and  they  learn  to  read  and  write  $  but  some 
children  do  not  like  to  go  to  school*  Their  parents  whip  them 
a^d  they  become  happy  to  go  to  school  and  improve  well, 

When  the  children  grow  and  become  boys  and  girls,  the  boys 
often  think  themselves  tall,  wise  and  strong,  like  men.  But  they 
often  play  and  shout  in  houses  (in  the  house)  for  a  long  time. 
They  trouble  their  parents*  Sometimes  they  send  them  out  ot 
doors  to  be  stilL  They  are  often  rude  and  saucy,  swear,  steal 
and  drink  wine,  brandy,  ram  and  whiskey.  Their  parents  are 
veiy  unhappy.  They  whip  such  boys  and  they  become  well  h^ 
haved  and  civil  to  strangers.    People  will  like  them. 

Also  the  girls  are  sometimes  rude,  saucy  and  uncivil  to  stran- 
gers. Tlieir  parents  whip  them  and  they  become  good  and  obey 
their  parents. 

The  boys  will  be  dismissed  «t  19  o'eloek,  and  they  go  hoin^ 
and  eat  their  dinner.  Then  they  return  to  school  and  play  with 
other  boys.  Some  strike  balls  with  bats;  some  shoot  at  the  majh 
bles;  some  roll  hoops  with  stieks. 

When  their  teacher  calls  them,  the  boys  enter  their  school 
room  and  learn. 

When  Saturday  arrives,  some  of  the  boys  go  to  livers  or  pond4 
to  swim,  but  a  few  of  them  are  sometimes  drowned.  They  ar^ 
sorry  and  weep.    I  am  sorry  for  them." 

On  the  word  despisCy  which  occurred  in  their  text  book,  they 
wrote  sentences  showing  that  they  understood  its  use  and  signifi- 
cance.    For  example-— 

^^  A  rich  lady  despised  a  poor  girl." 

^^  A  foolish  man  came  near  some  boys.  The  hoys  deqiiseA 
him." 

*  Tb«  idiom  bfM  if  paoiOkr  j  the  maaoini;  Uimg that  «h0  mot^ift  ^f^^  «lt>  Iti  balra  if  || 
ii  a  haj,  bat  feldom,  if  a  girl.  The  itrngglei  of  doaf  mates  to  oxpren  their  ideai  in  wiitiag 
&fe  oAui  pftliiAilIy  ittterfftlag. 
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In  the  Seiiptore  Lessons  the  questions  propounded  were  eor- 
leetly  answered;  as  for  example — 

^  What  was  the  character  of  the  people  of  Canaan?' 

*'  They  were  very  wicked.    They  did  not  pray  to  God.   They 
worshipped  the  son  and  moon." 

In  Arithmetic  they  were  familiar  with  the  processes  of  mul- 
tiplicatfon. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  compositions : 

Tkt  Rose. — ^''The  rose  is  aheautiful  red,  yellow  or  white  flower. 
The  rose  has  petals,  stamens  and  a  pistile.    It  grows  on  a  short 
bush.    The  bush  grows  from  the  seeds.    The  bushes  grow  from 
the  ground.    Gh>d  gives  various  kinds  of  fliowers  to  all  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  flowers  give  them  a  sweet  smell.    Some  pious  peo- 
ple are  often  thankful  to  God  for  giving  roses  to  the  people,  bat 
some  wicked  people  are  not  grateful  to  Grod  for  them;  but  God 
gives  the  wicked  people  food  and  health.    They  are  not  grate- 
ful to  him.    The  people  like  to  see  very  much  the  beaatifol 
roses  on  the  bushes,  and  the  blossoms  on  trees,  in  the  small  gar- 
den near  the  house.    The  lady  of  the  house  often  looks  out  of 
the  window  at  many  roses.    She  goes  out  of  the  doors,  and 
looks  at  them,  and  piclcs  them  off.    She  carries  them  into  the 
house  and  puts  them  on  the  table.    She  pours  water  into  a  small 
pitcher,  and  she  puts  the  prettiest  roses  in  it,  on  the  table  in 
the  parlor,  to  show  to  her  family,  to  give  them  a  sweet  odor. 
Her  family  likes  to  see  the  very  beautiful  roses.     When  some 
rich  ladies  or  plain  ones  go  to  the  house,  they  will  be  much 
pleased  to  visit  the  lady  and  the  family.    The  ladies  stay  there 
fer  a  long  time.    In  the  fine  afternoon  the  ladies  do  some  wod:, 
and  are  delighted  to  talk  with  the  lady  and  the  family     The 
lady  sees  it  is  twenty-five  minutes  past  four.    She  wishes  them 
to  take  tea  with  her.    She  asks  the  ladies  to  excuse  her  £>r 
some  minutes.    The  ladies  remain  in  the  parlor.    She  goes  ont 
of  the  pretty  door  of  the  parlor.    The  ladies  are  making  some 
things,  while  she  makes  the  fire  for  tea.    She  puts  the  various 
^fshes  on  the  table.    The  lady  has  various  kinds  of  cakes  and 
serves  on  the  table.    She  invites  the  ladles  to  take  tea  with 
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her.  They  eat  food.  They  finish  to  eat.  They  are  dismissed 
from  the  table.  They  go  out  of  another  thick  door.  They 
walk  on  the  path  of  the  garden.  They  are  surprised  to  see 
many  beautiful  roses  in  it.  They  tell  the  lady  that  they  are 
yery  happy  to  see  the  roses.  The  lady  is  very  kind,  and  plucks 
the  roses  off  and  gives  them  to  the  ladies.  They  tell  her  that 
they  feel  very  thankful  to  her.  She  is  very  generous,  and  they 
are  very  happy  to  see  her.  They  tell  her  that  they  must  go 
home  again.  The  ladies  bid  her  good  evening,  and  go  away. 
In  some  time  the  petals  of  the  roses  fall  off  from  the  bushes. 
The  lady  and  the  family  are  not  happy  to  see  the  dead  roses, 
because  the  lady  and  the  family  wish  to  smell  the  very  sweet 
roses.  There  are  all  the  roses  falling  to  the  ground,  because  they 
become  dry  and  die,  but  God  preserved  the  bushes  in  the  warm 
ground  through  the  winter.  Sometimes  the  bushes  fall  down 
and  die.'' 

CLASS    VIII 

Was  composed  of  eighteen  boys,  whose  attainments  were  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  class  Just  mentioned.  They  had,  however, 
on  account  of  the  dullness  of  a  portion  of  the  class,  been 
obliged  to  dwell  longer  on  the  elementary  book,  which  they  had 
thoroughly  reviewed. 

To  test  their  knowledge  of  language,  a  number  of  words  were 
given  them  to  incorporate  into  original  sentences. 

Some^  on  the  word  breadj  were  as  follows  : 

<<  Bread  is  made  of  flour,  and  flour  is  made  of  wheat." 

<<  Our  kind  mothers  can  make  bread.  They  are  very  good. 
They  will  give  bread  to  us." 

<^  A  woman  takes  flour  and  some  yeast,  and  makes  bread. 
The  woman  tells  her  boy  to  carry  some  breads  in  a  basket,  to  his 
father  in  the  meadow.  His  father  takes  the  basket.  He  eats 
the  breads  and  thanks  his  boy." 

^'  We  eat  bread  and  butter.    A  baker  makes  bread." 


On  the  a4ieetive  Aroipn,  the  fallowing  Benteoeei  were  writtai, 
among  others: 

^  A  good  man  leada  a  few  hrcwn  books.    He  will  bay  other 
book8» 

«  A  man  has  a  brawn  cow  in  the  field.    She  does  sot  gm 
milk.    He  driyes  her  ont  of  the  field  to  a  batcher." 

<<  A  Tonng  boy  loves  to  shoot  hrmm  squirrels.'^ 

^  A  cmel  man  rides  a  Irawn  horse.    The  horae  does  not  tiot 
The  man  whips  him  with  his  stick.'' 

Being  directed  to  exemplify  the  use  of  the  perfect  tenseof  ^ 
indicatire,  they  gave  snch  sentences  as  the  following : 

*'  A  man  has  walked  to  the  woods.    He  has  found  a  km 
chestnuts.    He  has  eaten  them." 

In  scripture  history,  they  were  familiar  with  the  Mosaic  ae- 
count,  as  far  as  the  death  of  the  patriarch  Jacob. 

In  arithmetic,  they  had  become  expert  in  the  proceoses  of  ad- 
dition, subtractioui  multiplication  and  diFision. 

The  following  composition  shows  their  abiJi^  to  use  eon- 
nected  language : 

Our  tnstitutim.--'^^  This  large  house  is  the  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb.  Dr.  H.  P.  P.  is  the  president.  He  is  an  old 
man.  We  must  honor  him  because  he  is  our  president.  His 
son,  Mr.  I.  L.  P.,  is  the  yice-principal.  He  teaches  us  to  nareh 
good  like  soldiers.  We  think  that  he  is  wise.  Mrs.  S.  is  the 
matron.  She  takes  care  of  us  when  we  are  sick.  When  gentle- 
men and  ladies  come  here,  she  sees  them;  she  sometimes  Invites 
them  to  come  and  eat  with  us.  There  are  fourteen  classes  it 
the  institution.  There  are  six  deaf  and  dumb  teachers.  They 
have  all  been  pupils  in  this  Institution.  There  are  eight  speak- 
ing teachers.  Two  of  them  are  ladies.  Mr.  £.  L.  B.  is  mj 
teacher.  He  can  hear  and  speak.  There  are  eighteen  boys  In 
my  class,  but  there  are  no  girls.  We  have  been  in  school  thiee 
years.    Our  parents  are  pleased,  because  we  have  improved. 
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The  new  Institution  has  much  air.  It  is  very  usefal  to  give  us 
health.  The  Institution's  place  is  named  Washington  Heights. 
It  is  very  pretty.  We  remember  that  General  Washington  was 
at  war  near  here.  Dr.  H.  P.  P.  had  hard  work  to  get  money  to 
build  this  Institution.  The  Institution  is  near  the  Hudson  river. 
We  often  look  at  many  ships  and  sloops  and  sail  boats  and  steam- 
boats travelling  through  the  Hudson  river  to  Albany  and  New- 
Tork.  There  are  many  trees  around  the  Institution.  Next 
vacation  we  shall  go  home,  but  we  shall  return  here  about  the 
first  of  September.    I  shall  be  glad  to  return." 

W.  T. 

Classes  of  four  years'  standing. 

There  are  three  classes  of  this  standing,  the  fifth,  sixth  and 
seventh.  Though  they  were  on  an  equality  in  point  of  time 
under  instruction,  there  was  considerable  diflference  in  the  at- 
tainments of  the  seventh  class  as  compared  with  the  fifth  and 
sixth,  the  former  having  studied  only  one-fifth  of  the  third  part 
of  the  course  of  instruction,  while  the  fifth  and  sixth  had  nearly 
completed  that  work. 

CLASS    VII 

Was  composed  of  eleven  bo}S  and  seven  girls,  who  were  in 
advance,  in  point  of  studies  and  actual  attainments,  of  the 
classes  last  examined.  There  is  a  sure  and  steady  progress, 
though  there  may  be  some  classes  so  dull  that  their  advance  is 
comparatively  slow. 

The  members  of  this  class  had  a  very  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  elementary  book,  and  had  learned  "  The  History  of 
Man"  in  "  Part  Third,"  the  subject  of  comparison  of  adjectives, 
and  a  number  of  exercises  on  idiomatic  expressions.  These 
last,  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  are  very  diflSicult,  and  when  we  con- 
sider that  each  new  word  which  they  learn  is  to  be  taught,  not 
only  in  its  different  senses,  but  also  in  a  great  number  of  phrases, 
to  the  meaning  of  which  grammatical  rules  can  give  us  no  clue, 
we  may  have  some  idea  of  the  difficulties  under  which  deaf 
mutes  labor  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  written  language,  and 
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df  the  merit  of  that  scientific  arrangement  in  the  course  of  in* 
ttroetion  which  enables  the  teachers  in  this  Institution  to  seenre 
fadi  good  results. 

The  phrase,  an  the  contrary ^  was  propounded  among  others,  and 
sentences,  of  which  the  following  are  examples,  were  written 
with  ease  and  promptness. 

'<  The  lion  is  much  stronger  than  the  tiger.  The  tiger,  ox  Hu 
contrary  J  is  much  prettier  than  the  lion." 

^'  John  is  more  studloi.s  than  Peter.  Peter,  on  the  contran/^  Is 
more  industrious  than  John." 

The  examination  on  the  Scripture  lessons  was  very  interest- 
ing, each  member  of  the  class  writing  an  account  of  some  Old 
Testament  worthy. 

In  arithmetic  they  seemed  to  have  a  good  acquaintance  with 
the  four  ground  rules. 

The  following  is  an  original  composition  by  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  class  : 

T%e  Birth  of  Jesus  Christ. — *^The  prophets  often  prophesied  con- 
cerning Clirist.  They  foretold  that  he  should  be  bom  at  Bethe- 
lehem,  a  town  in  Judea  about  six  miles  from  Jerusalem.  God 
sent  the  holy  angel  Gabriel  to  tell  news  to  the  virgin  Mary  that 
she  should  be  the  mother  of  Jesus.  He  was  the  holy  son  of  God. 
No  man  was  his  father  but  Joseph  was  a  poor  man  who  was  a 
carpenter  and  many  people  thought  Joseph  to  be  his  father  be- 
cause it  proved*  he  married  Mary.  They  were  good  and  pious, 
who  were  descended  from  king  David.  They  were  obliged  to  go 
to  Bethlehem.  They  intended  to  go  into  the  inn  to  sleep  all 
night  but  the  inn  was  full,  so  that  they  passed  the  night  in  a 
stable.  Jesus  was  born  in  the  staUe  and  they  laid  him  in  a 
manger.  While  the  shepherds  were  carefol  in  keeping  their 
flocks  of  sheep,  they  observed  a  great  light  and  were  surprised 
to  behold  it.  Soon  it  came  to  pass  that  they  heard  a  multitude 
"^  angels  coming  from  heaven  and  singing  very  beautifully  and 

nderfuUy  and  giving  glory  to  God  for  Jesus  was  born  to  save 

*  The  proof  being  that  he  mairied  Mtry. 
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sinners.    Tke  shepherds  were  afraid,  and  the  angels  told  them 
lo  go  to  Bethlehem  and  they  ran  immediately  and  arrived  there 
and  they  found  the  child  Jesus  lying  in  the  mai^r  and  they 
worshipped  him^    I  have  no  doubt  that  he  knew  thi^  they  wor* 
shipped  him,  though  he  was  a  little  holy  baby.    I  wonder  that 
he  created  the  sun,  moon,  stars  and  the  world  almost  six  thou^ 
sand  years  ago.    The  wise  men  in  the  East  saw  a  bright  star. 
God  revealed  to  thcfm  that  Jesus  was  bom  in  Bethlehem.    The 
star  led  them  wha  followed  it  and  came  to  Bethlehem,  aiul  the 
star  stopped  near  Mary's  bam  and  they  began  to  know  that  they 
stopped  at  the  same  place.    They  went  into  Mary's  barn  and 
found  the  child  Jesus  and  worshipped  him  and  brought  gifts  of 
gold  and  spices.    They  took  leave  of  Mary,  and  they  wished  her 
happiness  and  health.    They  went  out  of  Mary's  barn.    God 
coDunanded  them  not  to  inform  Herod  where  the  child  was. 
They  obeyed  God  and   they  returned  to  their  own  country. 
Herod  was  disappointed.    The  wicked  Herod  was  afraid  that 
Jesus  would  be  king  and  the  Romans  would  expel  him  from 
Judea.   He  was  angry  with  the  wise  men  and  he  sent  his  soldiers 
to  kill  all  tite  children  in  Bethlehem  and  near  it.    They  went 
into  women's  houses  and  killed  all  the  children.    Berod  thought 
that  Jesus  could  not  escape.    But  God  warned  Joseph  in  a  dream 
and  he  arose  by  night  and  put  his  wife  and  the  holy  child  on  an 
ass  and  escaped  and  they  lived  in  Egypt  till  Herod  was  dead. 
God  told  them  to  return.    They  came  and  dwelt  at  Nazareth. 
When  Jesus  was  twelve  years  old,  he  was  obedient  to  his  pa- 
rents.    They  loved  him  exceedingly.    God  kept  him  alive.    He 
increased  in  stature  and  wisdom  and  the  grace  of  Grod  was  on 
him." 

C H . 

CLASS   VI* 

Was  composed  of  twenty  girls,  who  had  arrived  at  a  period  in 
their  education,  where  their  increased  intelligence  began  decid- 
edly to  show  itself. 

They  had  proceeded  148  pages  in  Part  III.,  acquiring,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  subjects  mastered  by  the  preceding  class,  a  good 
knowledge  of  Zoology,  and  an  insight  into  the  development/ of 
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the  verb,  which,  as  discussed  and  illustrated  in  the  Course  of 
Instruction,  is  unfolded  in  a  manner  so  simple  and  natural,  tliat 
the  deaf-mute  mind  finds  comparatively  little  difficulty  in  nu»- 
tering  it.  It  may  well  be  questioned  whether  this  Course  of  In- 
struction, the  product  of  experience  as  well  as  of  profound  in- 
Testigation,  would  not  be  found  serviceable  in  the  elementary 
instruction  of  hearing  and  speaking  youth,  and  be  the  means  of 
laying  a  better  foundation  for  literary  excellence,  than  tliat  or- 
dinarily adopted.  Certain  it  is,  that  each  of  the  four  books 
composing  it,  is  always-  of  very  great  interest  to  young  persons 
of  the  age  to  which  it  is  adapted,  whenever  thrown  into  their 
hands. 

Their  knowledge  of  Zoology  will  best  be  illustrated  by  two 
or  three  extracts  from  dissertations  presented  by  them  on  the 
several  subjects  of  Zoology,  Mammalogy,  Ornithology,  Ichthyo- 
logy, Erpetology,  and  Entomology.  These  dissertations  d^e 
the  themes  in  a  simple  way,  and  give  descriptions  of  individuals 
included  under  them,  showing  an  excellent  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  discussed,  and  considerable  power  of  condensation. 

<^  Zoology  is  natural  history,  treating  of  living  creatures.  It 
teaches  us  that  all  animals  living  on  the  earth,  in  the  sea  or  in 
the  air,  have  been  arranged  into  six  classes,  namely,  mammalia, 
birds,  fishes,  reptiles,  insects,  and  shell  animals.  Mammalia, 
forming  the  first  class  of  the  animal  kingdom,  are  wholly  or 
partly  covered  with  hair." 

The  writer  then  goes  on  to  enumerate  particulars  conoeming 
the  different  classes  of  animals : 

^^  Mammalogy  is  a  description  of  animals  which  suckle  their 
young.  They  bring  forth  their  young  alive.  Some  are  bom 
blind  and  helpless,  and  their  mothers  are  careful  of  them. 
Others  are  born  with  their  eyes  open,  and  walk  or  run  after 
their  mothers  before  they  are  a  day  old.  Some  quadrupeds 
which  subsist  on  their  prey  are  called  carniverous  quadrupeds 
or  beasts  of  prey,  &c." 

"  Ornithology  is  the  science  which  treats  of  birds.  It  teaches 
IS  that  birds  have  two  feet,  two  wings  and  a  bill.    They  are 
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covered  with  feathers.  Some  birds  build  their  nests,  lay  eggs, 
and  sit  on  them  till  they  are  hatched.  They  take  care  of  their 
young  ones.  They  bring  food  to  them  in  the  nest.  Others  lead 
them  out  to  look  for  food.  Birds  which  feed  on  flesh  are  called 
carniverous  birds,  &c." 

The  class  had  also  made  a  commencement  in  geography. 

Of  the  questions  asked  and  the  answers  returned,  the  follow- 
ing are  examples : 

«*  In  what  latitude  is  North  America  t" 
« In  north  latitude.'' 

^  What  is  the  Equator  1" 

^  It  is  an  imaginary  line  encircling  the  earth  at  equal  dis-  - 
tances  from  the  poles." 

<<  What  straits  form  the  passage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Medi- 
terranean?" 

<<  The  Straits  of  Gibraltar  connect  the  Atlantic  ocean  and  the 
Mediterranean  sea." 

«*  Where  is  the  elephant  found  1" 

One  replied  in  signs — ^^  In  the  land  where  the  noses  are  flat 
and  the  fisices  are  black."  Another  wrote — ^^  The  elephant  is 
found  in  Asia  and  Africa." 

In  further  examining  these  pupils  on  geography,  difierent 
countries,  islands,  bodies  of  water,  capes,  &c.,  were  indicated, 
with  a  pointer,  on  a  large  outline  map  hanging  up  in  the  room, 
and  the  class,  without  the  slightest  hesitation,  named  them  in 
writing. 

In  connection  with  these  exercises,  some  very  neat  specimens 
of  map  drawing  were  exhibited. 

In  arithmetic,  they  were  quite  familiar  with  denominate  num- 
berSy  solving  readily  such  examples  as  the  following,  which  was 
copied  from  one  of  the  slates : 
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43 

10 

4 

13 

498        10        11        22 

Their  scriptnral  knowledge  embiaoed  the  entire  yofaime  of 
^<  Scripture  Lessons,"  and  the  parables  and  miracles  of  ov 
Saviour  in  the  text  of  the  Bible,  In  this  branch  their  examina- 
tion was  of  a  most  satisfactory  character. 

To  test  their  knowledge  of  the  parables,  the  instructor  was 
requested  to  write  upon  his  slate  a  list  of  some  of  the  parables 
which  they  had  studied.    This  he  did  as  follows : 

<^  The  rich  man  and  Lazarus." 

*'  The  prodigal  son." 

«  The  lost  piece  of  silver." 

"  The  wise  and  foolish  virgins." 

^<  The  barren  fig  tree. 

This  done,  these  subjects  were  assigned  to  different  indlvidiiab 
of  the  class  indiscriminately,  without  knowledge  as  to  whether 
tiiey  were  more  familiar  with  onetiian  another.  The  result  was 
that  the  young  ladies  all  exhibited  a  very  perfect  recollection  of 
the  facts,  writing  them  out  partly  in  their  own  language^  and 
partly  in  the  words  of  the  Scripture. 

The  following  will  serve  as  an  example  of  this  exercise : 

**3Tie  Rich  Man  and  Lazurus. — ^A  rich  man  was  clothed  in  puipk 

"td  beautiful  linen,  and  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  for  a  splen- 

'  feast  every  day.    A  beggar,  by  the  name  of  Lazarus,  who 
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was  a  very  poor  man,  was  laid  at  the  gate  of  the  rich  maB»  full 
of  sores.  He  wished  to  be  ted  with  the  crumbs  which  fell  from 
the  rich  man's  table;  and  dogs  came  and  licked  his  sores.  When 
he  died  the  angels  carried  him  up  into  Abraham's  bosom.  The 
rich  man  also  died  and  was  buried  and  his  soul  fell  into  hell 
and  was  in  a  miserable  condition*  He  lifted  up  his  eyes  and 
saw  Lazurus  a&r  off  in  Abraham's  bosom.  He  cried,  saying  to 
Abraham,  ^^  Father  Abraham,  have  mercy  on  me  and  send  Laza- 
rus to  dip  the  tip  of  his  finger  in  water  and  cool  my  tongue.'^ 
Abraham  refused.  The  rich  man  was  unhappy  in  the  place  of 
everlasting  punishment." 

A  specimen  of  the  composiHons  is  subjoined. 

<(  What  is  the  Bible  and  What  does  it  Teach  ?— The  Bible  is  a  sa- 
cred volume  which  was  written  by  the  prophets  and  apostles  of 
Christ  with  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit.    It  leads  us  to  repent  of 
our  sins  and  trust  in  Christ  Jesus  as  our  Savior.    Qod  is  in  the 
existence  of  eternity  and  is  almighty,  omniscient  and  all- wise. 
He  is  in  heaven,  which  is  a  very  glorious  and  peaceful  place,  and 
he  sits  on  a  white  throne  of  glory.    He  dwells  with  a  multitude 
of  angels  in  heaven.    One  of  his  angels  by  the  name  of  Satan, 
who  had  rebelled  against  God  on  account  of  being  envious,  was 
banished  by  God  into  hell.    He  lives  in  hell  which  is  a  very 
miserable  place,  and  he  becomes  an  enemy  of  God.    Ood  made 
all  the  universe.    He  created  Adam  and  Eve.    They  lived  in 
the  garden  of  Eden  and  it  was  pleasantly  situated  in  the  presence 
of  God.    God  commanded  them  not  to  eat  the  fruit  of  one  tree, 
but  afterward  they  ate  the  forbidden  fruit  by  being  tempted  by 
Satan.     They  fell  into  sin,  and  therefore  must  suffer  pain  and  at 
last  die,  because  they  disobeyed  God.    The  world  was  full  of 
people  who  were  very  wicked.    Noah  built  an  ark,  like  a  very 
great  ship,  and  God  caused  two  of  every  kind  of  beasts  and  birds 
to  enter  the  ark.    He  and  his  wife,  their  three  sons  and  their 
wives  entered  the  ark.     After  they  had  entered  the  ark,  it 
rained  forty  days,  and  the  mountains  and  trees  were  covered 
with  water.    The  water  began  to  abate  after  six  months.    They 
were   saved  in  the  ark  a  whole  year.    God  promised  Noah 
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not  to  destroy  the  world  again  by  water,  and  then  showed 
the  rainbow  to  him. 

After  the  death  of  Noah,  God  commanded  Abraham  to  kill  his 
son  Isaac.  Abraham  obeyed  him,  and  went  with  Isaac  to  a 
mountain  and  intended  to  kill  him,  but  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
came  from  heaven  and  told  him  not  to  hurt  him.  Jacob,  (he 
grandson  of  Abraham,  left  his  parents  and  went  away.  When 
he  slept,  he  dreamed  and  beheld  a  ladder  set  up  on  the  earth, 
.and  a  multitude  of  angels  of  the  Lord  ascending  and  descending 
'onit. 

Joseph,  the  son  of  Jacob,  was  sold  by  his  brothers  in  Egypt. 
He  was  so  patient  that  they  often  oppressed  him.  Afterwards 
(he  become  a  governor  of  Egypt,  and  was  rich  by  selling  a  plenty 
of  corn. 

After  Moses  had  led  all  the  childen  of  Israel  to  the  monnt 
Einai,  God  called  him  to  come  up  into  the  mount,  when  God  ap* 
peared  in  a  cloud  and  in  fire.  The  mountains  smoked  and 
shook.  God  wrote  the  ten  commandments  in  two  tables  of 
stone  and  sent  Moses  to  give  his  laws  to  all  the  Israelites. 

After  the  death  of  Moses,  Joshua  was  appointed  by  the  Lord 
to  lead  the  Israelites.  They  conquered  many  kings  and  their 
armies  in  great  battles.  Joshua  commanded  the  sun  to  stand 
still,  and  it  obeyed  him,  when  at  war. 

Samson  was  the  strongest  of  all  men,  and  delivered  all  the 
Israelites  from  the  Philistines.  He  took  hold  of  the  two  middle 
pillars  upon  which  the  house  stood,  and  on  which  it  was  borne 
up,  of  the  one  with  the  right  hand  and  of  the  other  with  the 
left.  He  pulled  down  the  house,  which  fell  upon  the  Philistines. 
They  were  all  crushed  to  death.  David  was  a  very  good  shep- 
herd. He  trusted  in  God  before  he  went  to  Gaza.  He  picked 
up  some  little  stones  and  met  a  giant  named  Goliath,  who  was 
about  ten  feet  high.  He  struck  Goliath  on  the  forhead  with  a 
stone,  and  the  giant  fell  to  the  ground.  Then  David  cut  off 
his  head  with  his  own  sword. 

Solomon  was  the  wisest  of  all  men,  and  all  the  kings  and  na- 
ms  respected  and  honored  him.    He  buUt  a  magnificent  temple 
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wbich  was  a  very  beautifal  and  splendid  place,  entirely  made  of 
gold,  silver  and  diamonds. 

Ahab  was  a  very  wicked  man,  who  coveted  a  poor  man  named 
Naboth  having  a  vineyard.  He  asked  him  if  he  would  like  to  sell 
the  vineyard.  Naboth  answered  that  he  would  not  do  so.  Ahab 
was  very  much  displeased.  Afterwards  he  was  killed  in  battle 
and  jhe  dogs  came  and  licked  his  blood. 

Daniel  was  a  very  wise,  prudent  and  pious  man,  and  was  one 
of  the  Jews  who  was  carried  to  Babylon.  He  was  thrown  into 
the  den  of  lions,  but  God  sent  his  angel  and  shut  the  lions' 
mouths. 

After  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  he  rose  from  the  dead,  and 
shone  very  brightly,  like  the  resplendent  rays  of  the  sun.  He 
remained  on  the  earth  lorty  days  after  his  resurrection.  He 
commanded  his  disciples  and  apostles  to  preach  the  gospel  to 
every  creature.  When  he  had  ascended  to  heaven,  the  disciples 
and  apostles  preached  the  gospel  and  performed  many  miracles." 

E J B . 

CLASS   V. 

Was  composed  of  nineteen  boys,  who  had  made  about  the 
same  progress  as  the  class  last  mentioned.  They  had  gone  fur* 
ther  in  Part  HI,  having  learned  the  chapter  on  the  months  de« 
signed  to  illustrate,  in  connected  language,  the  principles  enun- 
ciated in  the  "  development  of  the  verb,"  and,  at  the  same  time, 
give  a  knowlege  of  the  phraseology  most  likely  to  be  used  in 
discourse  upon  the  occupations  and  peculiar  phases  of  the  suc- 
cessive portions  of  the  year.  They  had  not  yet,  however,  com- 
menced geography. 

Among  the  questions  was : 

"  Which  of  the  months  do  you  like  best,  and  why  1 

Some  of  the  answers  returned  were  as  follows  : 
"  I  like  July  best,  because  it  is  independence  day." 
"  I  like  July  best,  because  currants  and  raspberries  are  now 
ripe." 
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^<  I  like  September  best,  because  there  are  early  ^ples,  pern, 
plums,  peaches,  &c. 

<<  I  like  January  best,  because  I  esjoy  sliding  down  hill,  and 
akating  on  the  Ice." 

In  reply  to  the  question,  **  Wh»e  do  wolves  live  1"  thqr  wrote 
variously,  as  follows : 

«  They  live  in  Russia." 

«*  They  live  in  the  forest." 

<*  They  live  in  Ihe  dark  woods  in  the  west." 

Among  the  exercises  on  the  verb,  they  wrote  the  folIowiDg 
illustrations  of  the  potential  perfect,  a  mode  and  tense,  the  use 
of  which  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  the  deaf  mute  at  first  to 
comprehend.  It  will  be  seen,  however^  that  this  class  seem  to 
have  overcome  the  first  obstacles,  and  that  practice  will,  in  a 
short  time,  give  them  as  much  facility  in  employing  it,  as 
though  they  possessed  all  their  senses : 

^<  I  think  that  my  brother  (Jeorge  may  have  gone  to  the  town 
of  Friendship." 

<^  My  sister  Delia  may  have  gone  from  Manchester,  New- 
Hampshire,  to  Ogdensburgh,  N.  Y.,  this  spring." 

The  pluperfect  tense  was  illustrated  with  equal  facility,  e.g.: 
<<  I  would  have  gone  to  Brooklyn,  but  I  had  no  business 

there." 
^  I  would  have  cliased  Master  £•  in  play  this  morning^  but  I 

was  too  busy." 

Of  their  familiarity  with  the  "  Scripture  Lessons,"  which  they 
had  finished  and  reviewed  very  thoroughly ,  the  following  ques- 
tions, with  the  answers,  will  convey  some  idea : 

"  Who  was  Isaac  ?" 

<^  He  was  the  son  of  Abraham  and  Sarah,  and  the  husband  of 
Rebecca." 
"  When  was  the  first  rainbow  seen  ?" 
"  After  the  flood." 

"  God  gave  the  rainbow  to  Noah  about  4,000  years  ago." 
"  What  did  the  rainbow  mean  ?" 
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^  It  was  a  token  of  promise  that  the  world  should  neyer  be 
dMtroyed  by  water.'' 

The  instraetlon  they  had  received  is  arithmetic  seemed  to 
baye  been  specially  designed  to  give  them  great  quickness  in 
calculation.  A  number  of  their  exercises  were  really  surpri- 
sing. 

Componiim. — '^Rey.  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet  was  the  first 
teaeker  of  the  first  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.    The 
first  Institution  was  built  in  Hartford.    The  New- York  Institu- 
tion is  larger  than  that.    I  am  glad  to  be  deaf  and  dumb,  because 
I  cannot  be  afraid  when  I  cannot  hear  a  bad  man  saying  that  he 
will  kill  me.    I  like  to  be  deaf  and  dumb  rather  than  I  would 
like  to  be  blind,  because  I  can  see  my  grandmother,  and  parents, 
brothers  and  sisters,  friends  and  other  relatives,  beautiful  girls 
or  women.    And  I  can  see  many  beautiful  birds,  quadrupeds, 
many  nice  houses,  read  various  books  and  I  can  write  sentences, 
stories,  lai^uage  and  words,  see  various  beautiful  flowers,  hills, 
mountains,  rivers,  lakes,  brooks,  mills  &c.    The  deaf  and  dumb 
can  learn  about  God.    He  is  almighty,  all  wise,  good,  just  and 
merciful.    He  is  a  Great  Spirit.    He  is  our  Heavenly  Father, 
Creator,  Benefactor,  and  the  Governor  of  the  Universe.    He  is 
an  Infinite  Being.    He  will  forgive  those  who  have  sinned  against 
kirn  if  they  are  very  sorry.    If  we  have  blasphemed  against  him 
and  feel  sorry  for  it,  and  trust  in  Christ,  he  will  forgive  us.    We 
must  not  say  that  we  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  God  and  we 
do  not  believe  that  some  wise  men  wrote  the  Holy  Bible  whom 
God  helped.    We  must  believe  that  there  is  a  God  and  the  Holy 
Bible  was  written  by  the  wise  men  whom  God  helped.    The  deaf 
and  dumb  must  be  grateful  to  God  for  his  great  kindness  in  giv- 
ing them  clothes,  food,  good  and  faithful  teachers,  strength, 
health,  happiness,  friends  and  the  Bible.    They  must  obey  and 
love  God.    They  must  fear  and  worship  God.    They  must  pray 
to  God  every  moming*and  evening." 

A K . 
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Classes  of  five  years  standing. 

There  were  really  two  classes  of  this  standing,  though  owing 
to  a  temporary^eficiency  of  instructors  it  had  been  necessary  to 
merge  the  female  portion  in  a  class  of  six  years  standing,  in  con- 
nection with  which  it  was  examined. 

CLASS   IT. 

Was  composed  of  nineteen  boys.  Their  studies  for  the  year 
had  been  Geography,  the  History  of  America,  Arithmetic,  and 
the  Bible,  in  all  of  which  they  had  made  the  most  decided  pro- 
ficiency. In  previous  years,  they  had  gone  through  the  entire 
course  of  instruction,  and  at  this  stage  could  study,  without 
much  difficulty,  books  written  for  those  who  hear  and  speak. 
Their  knowledge  of  language  was  very  good  for  a  class  of  this 
standing,  sufficient  indeed,  to  enable  them  to  communicate  their 
thoughts  readily  in  writing. 

The  following  questions  on  history,  with  selections  from  the 
answers  returned  by  the  class,  will  perhaps  sufficiently  indicate 
the  general  character  of  the  examination : 

*•  When  was  America  discovered  ]" 
« In  1492." 

<^  In  what  direction  did  Columbus  sail  from  Spain  V^ 

"  To  the  west.'' 

"  In  a  southwest  direction." 

"  Who  discovered  North  America  1" 

«  Sebastian  Cabot." 

"  Who  first  conquered  Mexico  ]" 
«  The  cruel  Cortez." 

«  To  what  nation  did  he  belong?" 
"  He  belonged  to  Spain." 

"  Who  settled  Massachusetts?" 

«  The  Puritans." 

"  The  Plymouth  company." 

"  The  Puritans,  or  the  pilgrim  fathers." 

"  Why  did  they  leave  home  and  come  to  America  1" 
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"  They  left  their  country  to  seek  a  new  home  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  America,  which  was  an  asylum  for  all  the  persecuted." 

•^  They  fled  from  England  to  escape  persecution,  and  that  they 
might  worship  God  freely." 

In  geography,  the  class  were  familiar  with  the  whole  subject, 
being  able  to  answer  with  readiness  almost  any  question  that 
might  be  proposed  to  them.  For  want  of  time,  however,  the 
examination  on  this  subject  was  necessarily  very  brief. 

In  the  Bible,  they  had  studied  selected  portions  of  the  New 
Testament. 

In  arithmetic,  they  were  perfectly  familiar  with  the  four 
groand  rules,  and  with  their  application  to  denominate  num- 
bers. Having  been  under  their  present  instructor  but  eight 
weeks,  they  had  not  had  the  full  benefit  of  th^  series  of  lessons 
in  this  branch,  which  he  has  the  merit  of  preparing,  and  which, 
with  the  permission  of  the  president,  he  has  already  introduced 
in  some  of  the  younger  classes. 

Among  the  compositions  prepared  by  this  class,  are  some  de- 
serving of  much  praise,  showing,  as  they  do,  that  the  writers 
have  been  encouraged  to  read  yet  other  books,  than  the  text 
books  used  in  the  school  room. 

One,  on  the  United  States,  shows  a  very  excellent  knowledge 
of  the  geographical  features  and  governmental  institutions  of 
the  country.  One,  on  the  Indians,  another,  on  the  discovery 
of  America,  and  still  another,  on  the  foundation  of  the  Persian 
empire,  are  worthy  of  mention.  The  following,  by  a  bright  boy, 
deaf  from  birth,  who,  though  but  four  years  under  instruction, 
has  been  promoted  into  this  class,  shows  a  very  good  command 
of  language,  and  skill  in  seizing  the  important  particulars  con- 
tained in  the  work  he  has  read  on  the  subject : 

Hannibal.*' — While  Carthage  was  involved  in  war  with  the  Ro- 
man power,  the  great  hero  of  the  Carthaglans  was  Hannibal, 
conspicuous  in  history  as  a  great  warrior,  by  his  contests  with 
the  Romans,  and  as  a  very  young,  though  remarkably  talented 
and  energetic  man,  when  appointed  to  be  second  in  command  of. 
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the  Cartbageniaa  forces  in  Spaio^  Hasdrubal  being  the  gupieiie 
commander.  He  was  opposed  by  some  political  orators  in  th« 
senate  on  acconnt  of  bis  being  so  young,  bat  bh  sagacity  and 
energy  of  mind  silenced  them.  He  soon  gare  indications  thai 
he  was  worthy  of  his  appointment,  and  that  he  would  be  a  re- 
markable general.  After  he  had  remained  there  a  few  years, 
fighting  with  the  tribes,  widening  his  military  knowledge,  Ha^ 
drubal,  the  commander,  was  killed  by  a  ferocious  natire. 
Then  Hannibal,  as  he  was  invested  with  the  supreme  command, 
conceiyed  the  design  of  making  war  upcm  the  Bomans,  and  in 
order  to  provoke  the  Romans  into  a  war,  first  attacked  Sagsn- 
tum,  an  ally  of  the  latter,  and  after  a  hot  siege  captured  it. 

After  some  difficulties,  war  was  declared  against  the  Cahha- 
genians,  for  violating  the  treaty  they  had  made  with  the  Bomans. 
Hannibal  now  mustered  an  army  of  picked  men^  and  set  hiA 
to  march  round  into  Italy  by  the  way  of  Gaul,  across  the  Alpe. 
He  experienced  many  almost  insurmountabie  obstacles  and 
hardships  in  his  march,  for  he  was  obliged  to  cross  the  mighty 
chains  of  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Alps,  and  also  deep  and  rapid 
rivers  which  came  in  his  way.  Hannibal's  army  might  have 
been  entangled  among  these  mountains,  and  have  perished,  had 
it  not  been  for  his  sagacity  and  perseverance.  He  at  bst 
brought  his  army  into  the  plains  of  Italy  In  safety.  Here  he  at- 
tacked and  defeated  a  large  army,  led  to  oppose  his  invasion  by 
Scipio,  a  Soman  general.  The  contest  continued  about  sixteen 
years,  with  various  success.  He  advanced  toward  Bome^  con- 
quering the  Bomans  in  contest  after  contest,  not  only  by  his 
bravery,  but  also  by  his  adroitness  in  stratagems.  The  greatest 
battle  Hannibal  fought  was  the  battle  of  Cannae.  It  was  pro^ 
longed  and  hotly  contested.  The  Bomans  were,  in  the  end, 
thrown  into  such  confusion,  through  a  stratagem,  that  they  were 
speedily  defeated.  The  news  of  this  battle  alarmed  the  Bomana 
greatly,  as  they  expected  the  city  to  be  stormed  by  the  victo- 
rious army,  but  Hannibal  did  not  come  upon  Borne  immediatelyy 
from  the  .want  of  reinforcements  from  Carthage.  He  secured 
himself  in  a  powerful  city  called  Capua,  waiting  reinforeements. 
In    the  meantime    the  Bomans    exerted  all    their  power  to 
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fortify  their  city,  and  to  harass  the  Carthagenians  while  they 
were  spending  their  time  in  rest  and  luxury  in  the  rich  citjl^of 
Capua.    The  Romans  raised  new  armies  and  sent  them,  one  un- 
der the  command  of  a  young  but  very  energetic  general  named 
Scipio,  into  Africa,-  to  wage  war  against  Carthage  itself,  and  ano- 
ther  to  remain  in  Italy  to  wear  out  the  forces  of  Hannibal.   Now 
the  Romans  became  more  and  more  successful  till  they  drove 
out  Hannibal,  higherto  the  unconquerable  hero.    The  Army  of 
Scipio  defeated  the  Carthagenians  in  one  battle  after  another  till 
they  came  near  Carthage.    The  people  were  so  alarmed  for  its 
safety  that  they  recalled  Hannibal  to  its  relief.    He  was  obliged 
to  hasten  to  Africa  leaving  Italy  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans 
again.    Here  in  a  last  battle  with  Scipio  and  his  army  he  was 
thrown  from  the  pinnacle  of  his  glory  to  rise  no  more  to  defy 
the  Roman  power.    After  this,  he  retired  from  the  stage  of  mili- 
tary action  and  lived  in  Carthage  as  one  of  its  prominent  citi- 
zens.   He  was  at  last  obliged  to  flee  from  the  city  for  fear  of 
being  surrendered  to  the  Romans  by  the  senate,  for  some  supposed 
offence.^    He  wandered  from  place  to  place  as  a  fugitive  and  at 
length  died  by  his  own  hand,  being  closely  pursued  by  his  ene- 
mies." D.  R.  T. 
New-York,  July  3d,  1857. 

Glasses  of  six  years  standing. 

There  were  two  classes  of  this  standing,  namely,  the  second 
and  third,  one  composed  ot  boys  and  the  other  of  girls. 

CLASS    III, 

Was  composed  of  thirty-lour  girls,  in  two  divisions.  The 
senior  division,  numbering  eighteen,  had  been  six  years  under 
instruction,  and  the  junior  division  five  years. 

The  committee  commenced  the  examination  with  questions  on 
geography,  which  the  senior  division  had  gone  through  and  re- 
viewed.   The  following  will  serve  as  specimens : 

"  What  is  geography  1" 

"  What  are  the  grand  divisions  of  the  Earth  F 

"  How  is  the  State  of  New-York  bounded  ?" 
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All  which  questions  were  correctly  answered. 

^  Mention  some  of  the  largest  cities  ?" 

"  New-York,  Brooklyn,  Rochester  and  Buffalo  are  the  principal 
cities." 

«  Which  is  the  largest  river  in  the  United  States?" 
"  Mississippi  river." 

"  What  bay  divides  Maryland  and  Virginia  1" 
"  The  Chesapeak  bay." 

^^  What  is  the  name  of  the  principal  chain  of  mountains  In  the 
United  States?" 

Some  gave  "  Rocky  Mountains." 

Others  "  The  Allegany  Mountains." 

"  Who  discovered  America?" 

"  Christopher  Columbus." 

"When?"    "In  1492." 

"  Of  what  place  was  he  a  native  ?" 

"Of Genoa,  in  Italy." 

"  From  what  place  did  Columbus  sail  ?" 

"  Prom  Palos,  in  Spain." 

"  Write  an  account  of  his  voyage  and  landing  ?-' 

Several  accounts  of  this  voyage  were  written  by  the  pupils, 
one  of  which,  copied  hastily  and  without  correction  from  the 
slate,  is  subjoined : 

"  Christopher  Columbus  sailed  from  Palos  in  Spain  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  an  unknown  land,  which  he  supposed 
existed  beyond  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

"  He  was  enabled  after  many  disappointments,  by  the  king  and 
queen  of  Spain,  to  fit  out  three  ships,  in  which  he  and  his  seamen 
sailed.  After  they  had  been  out  at  sea  twenty  days,  Columbus 
experienced  great  trouble  on  account  of  his  men,  who  supposed 
they  would  never  see  land  again.  They  were  going  to  throw 
Columbus  overboard  and  return  without  him,  but  he  had  great 
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courage  and  presence  of  mind  which  enabled  him  to  sabdue  their 
torbnlent  spirits  and  in  due  time  they  reached  the  long  hoped- 
lor  shore. 

<<  Columbus  flred  a  gun  at  one  o'clock  from  one  of  the  ships 
which  was  the  signal  of  land.  Not  an  eye  was  closed  the  re- 
mainder of  the  night,  all  were  then  on  the  look-out.  When  it 
became  daylight  their  hearts  were  rejoiced  by  the  sight  of  a  beau- 
tiful island.  They  then  left  the  ship  in  boats  rnd  landed  on 
the  island  to  which  Columbus  ilnally  gave  the  name  of  San  Sal- 
vador. 

"  When  the  natives  saw  them  they  were  very  much  surprised 
at  the  white  complexion  of  the  Spaniards,  and  their  glittering 
ornaments,  and  supposed  the  ships  were  some  monsters  which 
had  issued  from  the  deep  during  the  night.  The  Indians  fled  in 
affright  from  the  Spaniards.  However  when  they  found  that  the 
Spaniards  did  not  molest  them,  they  came  around  and  examined 
their  hands  and  features  and  clothing,  and  finally  became  friends 
with  them." 

The  examinatioB  of  this  class  in  arithmetic  was  entirely  satis- 
factory. 

ThelF  Bible  studies  during  the  year  had  been  confined  to  the 
four  gospels,  embracing  the  parables  and  miracles  of  our  Lord, 
his  cruelflxion,  resurrection  and  ascension.  The  class  gave  gra- 
tifying proof  that  their  instruction  in  this  all-important  branch 
had  not  been  neglected. 

The  following  compositions  were  written  by  the  members  of 
this  class.  The  first  is  by  a  girl  fourteen  years  of  age,  born  in 
Allahabad,  India,  and  thence  sent  by  her  fiither  to  this 
country  to  be  educated : 

India. — ^'^  Asia  comprises  Hindostan,the  Chinese  Empire,  China, 
ind  other  countries.  India  is  in  Hindostan,  and  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  is  near  its  side.  People  often  bathe  in  the  Bay  of  Ben- 
gal. The  Himmelah  mountains  are  between  India  and  the  Chi- 
lese  £mpire     They  are  1 ,400  miles  long  and  five  miles  high.  The 
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top  of  this  lofty  mountain  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 
India  is  more  beautiful  and  wealthy  than  any  other  eonntry. 
There  are  beautiful  silks  and  shawls,  and  many  delicious  froits, 
which  are  a  great  luxury.  There  are  diamonds  in  Golconda.  I 
heard  that  a  man  found  a  large  diamond  and  gave  it  to  the  kio^ 
of  Asia.    He  showed  it  to  his  people.    Diamonds  are  valuable. 

^^There  is  the  banian  tree,,  which  is  the  most  remarkable  tiee 
in  the  world.  About  one  thousand  people  can  stand  under  its 
branches.  The  banian  tree  has  many  natural  branches,  which 
run  down  to  the  ground  and  take  root.    It  looks  like  a  cave. 

^^The  French  and  Portuguese  have  settlements  along  the  coast. 
Ceylon  is  south  of  Hindostan,  which  is  noted  for  its  cinamonand 
other  spices  India  abounds  in  gold,  silver,  tin,  copper,  and 
precious  stones.    Pearls  are  found  in  the  ocean  near  Ceylon. 

^^  India  is  a  hot  country.  It  is  in  the  torrid  zone.  The 
equator  crosses  Hindostan.  Snow  never  comes  down  throngh- 
6ut  many  years.  If  any  persons  are  natives  of  Asia  and  come 
here,  they  sometimes  die  by  cold.  The  Chinese  gaze  at  the 
people  in  America  because  they  have  never  seen  them.  I  sup- 
pose that  they  are  fond  of  China  or  India. 

^<  My  teacher  was  born  in  Ceylon,  but  her  ancestors  lived  io 
America.  Her  father  is  a  missionary  in  Ceylon.  He  will  per- 
haps come  here  next  year.  I  hope  that  she  will  be  rejoiced  to  see 
her  beloved  father  again.  I  am  also  a  native  of  India.  Mj 
father  is  a  missionary,  and  resides  in  Northern  India.  He  is  an 
American.  I  left  my  home  when  I  was  only  a  little  child.  I 
was  deaf  and  dumb  from  my  birth.  My  father  brought  me  here 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  education.  How  kind  God  is  to 
me  for  giving  me  many  good  friends. 

"  They  live  in  New  Jersey.  I  am  very  grateful  to  God  for  his 
great  kindness  to  me." 

F.  L.  F. 

The  Seasons, — ^^  There  are  four  seasons,  viz.,  spring,  summer, 
autumn  and  winter.  The  spring  is  the  pleasantest  part  of  the 
year.    It  makes  us  very  cheerful  to  see  the  birds  returning  from 
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the  South  to  fipend  the  summer  with  us.  The  birds  are  busily 
engaged  in  building  nests,  without  leisure  for  a  minute,  like  the 
bees,  ants,  and  other  insects.  The  most  industrious  insect  is  the 
bee,  making  honey  for  winter.  We  ought  to  imitate  the  exam- 
ple of  the  bee,  and  lose  no  time  in  idleness  or  pleasure. 

"  Now  is  the  time  for  the  farmers  to  plough  and  plant  seeds, 
&c.  Sometimes  the  weather  keeps  cold  through  March,  like 
winter,  but  the  stoves  are  not  taken  down  until  spring  is  almost 
gone.  The  flowers  come  out  looking  beautiful  and  cheerful 
around  us,  and  the  trees  are  filled  with  leaves  and  blossoms. 

^'  Spring  is  like  childhood,  full  of  life  and  beauty. 

^  In  summer  the  days  are  long  and  the  nights  short,  and  we 
have  more  time  to  work  than  we  have  in  any  other  season.  The 
people  pat  on  their  thin  clothes,  and  let  the  thick  ones  be  kept 
in  trunks  until  winter  comes  back.  We  have  many  beautiful 
flowers  of  various  colors,  and  plenty  of  ripe  fruit,  and  the  roses 
come  out  in  full  bloom  like  a  rosyneheeked  youth.  Let  us  think 
how  lovely  this  season  is.  We  now  see  the  trees  and  grass  look- 
ing greeu,  and  the  early  vegetables  growing  finely  in  the  garden. 
The  rain  often  falls  in  this  season  to  make  things  grow  for  food. 
How  grateful  we  ought  to  be  to  Ood  for  his  wonderful  kindness 
to  us,  and  even  to  the  wicked.  July  is  the  hottest  month,  and 
we  are  much  heated  by  the  sun,  but  soon  we  take  a  rest  in  the 
cool  shade  for  a  short  time,  and  then  return  to  our  labor  again. 

**  The  Fourth  of  July  is  the  great  national  anniversary  of  the 
independence  of  America.  In  the  month  of  July  we  are  to  sepa- 
rate from  our  beloved  friends  of  this  Institution,  and  make  a 
visit  of  eight  weeks  to  our  parents.  After  these  weeks  pass 
away,  many  of  us  will  return  to  school,  but  some  are  to  bid  fare- 
well to  this  beautiful  Institution,  no  more  to  return.  In  August 
the  meadows  are  mowed  and  the  grain  is  cut. 

^^  Summer  resembles  a  youth,  because  his  habits  are  forming 
like  the  fruit. 

'* After  summer  has  passed  away,  another  season  follows  called 
autumn-    The  days  and  nights  begin  to  be  cold,  and  the  Urds 
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take  their  departure  for  the  South,  to  spend  the  winter.  How- 
erer,  the  warm  sunny  days  still  continue  till  Noyemher,  when 
they  are  gone.  The  flowers  and  insects  will  be  seen  no  tnoie  in 
this  month,  and  the  leaves  torn  red  and  yellow  and  biown,  as 
if  the  summer  was  ftding  away.  The  regetables  that  gmr  is 
summer  are  gathered  up  and  kept  for  winter. 

^^  A  holiday  comes  in  this  month  called  Thanksgiviog  Day, 
somewhat  like  Sunday.  It  is  appointed  by  tiie  GoTemor  of  the 
State. 

^^  Autumn  is  like  manhood.  The  leaves  and  flowers  fade  away 
like  the  bloom  of  youth. 

^'  There  is  another  season  which  reaches  us  when  autnmn  flies 
swiftly  away.  It  is  winter.  The  stoves  are  put  up  and  the 
windows  and  doors  closed.  And  flicn  comes  very  cold  weather, 
but  fortunately  we  put  on  our  winter  clotltes  with  great  com- 
fort. Often  the  severe  cold  comes,  and  the  ponds  and  riven  are 
frozen  over,  but  we  can  enjoy  the  luxury  of  sletgh-riding  and 
spending  the  winter  evenings  in  visiting  our  friends.  Fre- 
quently women  spend  the  long  evenings  in  sewing  and  knittiDg 
by  the  fireside  among  the  children^  while  they  are  cracking  nuts 
and  playing  merrily.  The  snow  often  puts  a  stop  to  traveling 
or  going  on  errands  when  it  is  very  deep,  and  the  roads  have  to 
be  broken  all  the  way  to  chuich  cor  to  the  town. 

^^  Winter  is  like  old  age.  The  snows  of  winter  are  like  the 
silver  hairs  of  the  aged.'' 

E.  A.  P. 

CTLASS    II. 

Was  composed  of  twenty  boys  who  had  mode  decidedly  ciedit- 
able  attainments  in  Gieography,  History^  Arithmetic  and  the 
Bible. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  questions  put  to  them,  wifli  se- 
lections from  the  answers  returned : 

"  What  can  you  say  of  the  Fourth  of  July  T^ 

"  The  Fourth  of  July  is  celebrated  for  our  country's  fipeedom.'' 
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<<  Tlie  American  Congress  detenniiied  to  make  war  upon  the 
tyrants  of  the  British  Court." 

<<  Can  you  nanie  any  nayal  victories  gained  by  the  Americans  ?'' 

^  On  the  lak«  Erie,  the  Americans,  under  Commodore  Perry, 
in  tiieir  ships  of  war,  firmly  defeated  Ihe  British,  and  brilliantly 
captured  the  vessels  of  the  enemy.*' 

"  What  is  the  name  of  the  strait  at  the  entrance  of  the  Red 
Seaf' 

This  was  the  only  question  which  they  failed  to  answer,  nor 
was  it  recalled  to  their  minds  by  the  suggestive  inquiry  ^^  What 
was  the  tower  called  which  was  built  after  the  flood  f '  though 
this  last  was  answered  with  general  correctness. 

^^  What  river  empties  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  what  city 
is  near  its  mouth  ?" 

''  New  Orleans  is  situated  on  the  Mississippi,  which  empties 
into  the  gulf  of  Mexico." 

"  Where  is  Calcutta  f 

« In  Hindostan." 

"  In  India." 

^'  Who  was  Thomas  Jefferson  1" 

"  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  the  celebrated  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence." 

^'  He  was  the  third  President  of  the  United  States." 

*'  Thomas  Jefferson  was  a  patriotic,  prudent  and  famous  man." 

"  Who  was  De  Soto  T" 

^  The  principal  officer  of  Francisco  Pizarro,  was  Ferdinand  de 
Soto." 

<^  De  Soto  was  the  Spanish  commander  who  searched  for  gold 
and  silver.    He  finally  discovered  the  stream  of  the  Mississippi." 

On  the  leading  facts  of  Amercican  History  and  of  Geography/ 
these  pupils  were  further  examined  in  signs,  which  may  emphati- 
cally be  called  their  vernacular.  The  animation  and  enthusiasm 
with  which  they  entered  upon  this  exercise  was  very  pleasing. 
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They  had  been  prepared  for  it  by  an  interesting  practice  pursued 
by  their  instructor,  which  is  detailed  in  the  programme  as  follows : 

^^Each  pnpil,  as  his  name  has  been  drawn  by  lot,  has 
been  required  to  translate  a  section  into  the  sign  language,  aiimQg 
to  render  the  idea,  rather  than  to  follow  the  order  of  the  words, 
an  exercise  corresponding  to  the  translation  of  the  classics  into 
English." 

In  Arithmetic,  the  pupils  of  this  class  were  familiar  with  the 
four  grand  rules,  vulgar  fractions  and  denominate  numbers. 

In  the  Bible,  they  had  studied  passages  from  the  four  gospels, 
arranged  as  a  harmony  of  the  life  of  the  Savior. 

They  had  also  performed  frequent  exercises  in  original  compo- 
sition, upon  themes  suggested  by  the  instructor,  as  well  as  upon 
those  selected  by  each  pupil  for  himself.  From  a  eonsiderablc 
number  of  these  the  following  is  selected  : 

Death. — ^'  Death  is  the  destruction  of  life.    It  is  not  the  name 
of  the  living  person,  but  it  is  the  name  of  the  dead  body.    It 
separates  the  soul  from  the  body.    The  body  becomes  insensible, 
cold  and  has  no  breathing,  because  death  has  destroyed  the  life 
of  the  body,  but  death  cannot  destroy  the  soul,  on  account  of  its 
being  kept  by  God,     While  the  mind  is  good  to  the  living  body 
with  great  employment,  death  deserts  into  the  earth.    Death  is 
imagined  a  skeleton,  being  with  the  power  of  the  darts  which 
wander  among  the  people  on  the  earth.    If  any  people  must  go 
to  the  grave,  they  must  be  patient  and  submissive  to  God  and 
when  God  determines  to  take  some  one  among  the  pieople  to  dea&. 
God  has  great  power  always  to  cause  them  to  be  diseased  Irom 
their  sickness  which  catches  them  till  they  die  or  while  they  feel 
well  their  cheeks  are  ruddy  they  sometimes  accidentally  die  from 
falling  or  running  by  the  locomotive.    The  people  are  sometimes 
envious  at  the  accession  of  the  other  rich  people  getting  angiy 
with  the  accessional  people  to  kill  them.    How  long  death  has 
endured.    I  do  not  know  but  I  guess  that  death  will  become  as 
dusty  as  the  earth  and  take  any  one  place  in  many  countries  in 
the  world.     When  Satan  tempted  Adam  and  Eve  to  show  disobe- 
dience to  God  in  consequence  of  his  anger  in  their  design  of  dis- 
obedience to  him,  God  was  compelled  to  destroy   the  life  of 
Adam  and  Eve  and  he  caused  their  generations  to  our  time  to 
suffer  pain  with  some  kinds  of  sickness.    It  is  customaiy  to  say 
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that  all  of  them  hate  death  because  death  makes  them  faint  or 
sorrowful  from  losing  the  life  of  their  friends  or  their  fiunily.    It 
appears  to  have  the  body  without  breathing  and  the  subject  of 
death  cannot  talk,  think,  learn,  play  and  get  food  enough  but  if 
the  body  must  lose  the  life,  the  young  people  would  not  see  the 
dead  body  in  consequence  of  dying  agony.    They  must  be  so  pa- 
tient and  submissive  to  God  who  sends  death  to  take  their  life, 
but  the  life  will  be  given  again.    When  death  has  taken  away 
life,  it  will  rise  again  and  go  to  heaven  where  will  be  life  forever 
and  forever.    I  think  death  has  only  one  victory,  but  the  life  has 
two  victories,  because  the  death  has  once  conquered,  but  the  life 
will  never  be  conquered  by  death  again  and  it  will  go  to  heaven 
to  be  with  the  Throne  of  Jesus  and  God  forever  and  forever  and 
then  it  will  get  great  happiness  in  heaven  with  many  angels  to 
sing  songs  forever  and  forever.    Amen." 

J.  M.  K. 

Classes  of  Seven  Years'  Standing. 

The  thirty-four  pupils  who  had  been  under  instruction  the 
usual  period  allowed  to  State  pupils,  of  seven  years,  had  all  been 
brought  together  into  one  class,  known  as 

CLASS    I., 

which  consisted  of  twenty- two  boys  and  twelve  girls. 

Their  examination  commenced  with  Wilson's  History  of  the 
United  States,  beginning  with  the  discovery  of  America  and  ex- 
tending to  the  administration  of  the  last  President.  In  this,  they 
showed  a  good  degree  of  proficiency,  their  knowledge  of  the  gen- 
eral facts  contained  in  the  work  they  had  studied  being  thorough- 
ly tested  by  a  variety  of  questions. 

They  were  next  examined  in  Geography,  in  which  branch  their 
attainments  may  be  considered  very  satisfectory.  The  following 
questions,  with  their  replies,  were  copied  verbatim  from  the 
slates : 

^'  In  what  part  of  the  world  are  the  highest  mountains  in  the 
world,  and  what  is  their  name  1'' 

"  The  Himmaleh  mountains  in  Aaia  are  the  highest  in  the 
world." 

^^  Where  is  Palestine,  and  what  was  its  principal  city  in  former 
times?" 
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<<  On  the  Mstern  bonlen  of  tbe  Meditorraaean  oea^aod  it»  ebkf 
city  was  Jerusalem." 

"  Where  is  the  rirer  Nile  T 

"  In  the  northeastern  part  of  Africa." 

<<  The  river  Nile  in  Egypt  enters  into  the  MediterraneaB  set.'' 

"  If  yon  should  sail  from  New-York  to  China,  round  what 
cape  would  you  pass  V^ 

<<  I  would  pass  around  the  Cape  of  GkK>d  Hope,  in  the  soatlh 
ern  extremity  of  Africa." 

"  Is  that  the  only  way  in  which  you  could  go  to  China  P 

<<  It  is  not.    I  could  go  from  New- York,  and  paas  by  Cape 
Hor  ,  in  the  southern  extremity  of  Sou&  Ajneriea." 
<^  Do  you  go  in  the  same  direction  in  both  instances  ?" 

^'  No,  sir.  I  sail  directly  northwest  froar  Cape  Horn,  and  sail 
northeast  from  Good  Hope." 

The  examination  in  geography  was  quite  extended,  but  tke 
above  questions  and  answers  will  sufBlce  to  give  an  idea  of  its 
character. 

The  class  was  next  examined  in  astronomy,  and  the  result 
was  all  that  could  have  been  expected.  A  few  only  of  the 
questions  and  answers  were  copied,  which  we  give  below : 

«  What  is  a  comet  ?" 

<<  It  is  a  small  body,  which  revolves  around  the  son  in  a  veij 
elongated  orbit." 

«<  Describe  the  sun." 

<<  It  is  a  large  luminous  body,  which  gives  the  light  and  heat 
to  the  whole  solar  system.  Its  diameter  is  882,472  miles.  Its 
distance  from  the  earth  is  95,000,000  miles.  It  is  about  fire 
hundred  times  as  great  as  the  bulk  of  all  the  planets.  It  is 
about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  times  the  mass  of  all  the  planets. 
The  astronomers  find  the  sun  a  large  mass  of  fire." 

<<  When  can  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  happen  ?" 

"  Only  at  new  moon." 

"  Why  is  the  sun  eclipsed  ?" 
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'^  Seoause  the  mooB  passes  between  the  sun  and  the  earth,  and 
then  the  shadow  of  the  moon  is  thrown  upon  the  earth." 

'^  Because  at  new  moon,  the  moon  is  passing  between  the  sun 
and  the  earth,  and  casting  its  shadow  upon  the  earth." 

^^  It  is  caused  by  the  moon's  passing  between  the  sun  and  the 
earth,  for  its  shadow  to  fall  upon  the  earth." 

The  examination  in  arithmetic  was  very  creditable,  the  majo- 
rity of  the  class  exhibiting  a  remarkable  degree  of  proficiency 
in  the  study. 

The  following  are  among  the  example^  performed : 

^^  What  is  the  interest  of  $327  56  for  three  years,  four  months 
and  twenty  days  1" 

This  was  done  on  the  slate  by  fractional  calculations,  and  the 
correct  answer,  |65  *68-4,  quickly  produced. 

^'  John  Smith  bought  2^  hogsheads  molasses  at  56^  cts.  per  gal- 
lon, and  37^  cwt.  sugar  at  llf  cts.  per  pound.  What  did  they 
oostr' 

The  answer  to  this  question  was  giren  with  equal  fkcility. 

Their  examination  in  the  Bible  was  very  interesting.  The  class 
had  studied,  slowly  but  thoroughly,  each  week,  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  from  the  first  to  the  ninth  chapter. 

Here  follow  some  of  the  questions  : 

'^  Wliat  rejnarkable  occurrence  took  place  when  the  disciples 
were  gathered  together  in  Jerusalem,  soon  after  the  Savior's  as- 
cension ?" 

«  The  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost.*' 

**  Our  Savior  gave  the  Holy  Ghost  to  his  disciples." 

<<  What  did  Peter  say  to  the  lame  man,  when  he  healed  him  ?" 

*'  Peter  said  unto  the  lame  man,  ^  Silver  and  gold  have  I  none, 
but  such  as  I  have,  give  I  unto  thee.' " 

•<  What  was  the  name  of  the  gate  at  which  he  lay  V* 

'^  The  name  of  the  gate  was  '  The  Beautiful.' '' 
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"  Who  were  struck  dead  suddenly,  and  why  were  they  thus  cat 
oflf?" 

^^  Ananias  and  Sapphira  his  wife,  who  told  Peter  a  lie,  were 
suddenly  struck  dead  by  the  Almighty." 

^^  Ananias  and  Sapphira  his  wife,  sold  a  piece  of  land,  and 
brought  in  the  price,  and  kept  back  part  of  it,  and  laid  it  at  the 
Apostles'  feet,  and  told  them  that  it  was  all  the  money  that  wis 
paid  for  the  land.  As  soon  as  the  Apostle  Peter  spoke  to  Anft- 
nirs  he  fell  to  the  ground,  dead,  for  telling  a  lie.  He  was  carried 
away.  So  his  wife  came  in,  and  she  told  the  same  story.  She 
fell  dead  also,  and  they  were  both  buried  together  by  the  yoimg 


The  following  composition  was  written  by  one  of  the  monhers 
of  this  class : 

The  Solar  System. — ^*The  solar  system  consists  of  the  sun, 
moon,  planets,  stars  and  comets.  All  of  these  bodies  are  not  of 
the  same  magnitude,  and  their  light  and  heat  are  not  like  each 
other.  The  sun  is  a  luminous  body  which  gives  light  and  heat  to 
the  whole  solar  system.  The  attraction  of  the  sun  is  very  great. 
It  will  draw  the  whole  of  the  planets  around  it.  Those  at  near 
distances  from  the  sun,  have  a  quick  revolution,  but  those  far, 
have  a  long  revolution.  All  planets  have  orbits  and  are  all 
separated  from  each  other.  The  orbits  of  the  planets  are  snp- 
posed  to  be  the  path  in  which  the  planets  revolve,  and  the  light 
which  is  spread  over  the  system,  is  produced  by  the  sun,  a  large 
bright  luminous  body,  larger  than  all  the  planets  in  the  system* 
It  is  hard  for  the  astronomers  to  view  the  sun  by  their  teles- 
copes, because  it  shines  so  brightly.  The  opaque  bodies  reflect 
the  light  from  the  luminous  bodies  and  appear  to  us  like  lumi- 
nous bodies,  but  it  is  a  mistake.  The  fixed  stars,  which  are  at 
the  greatest  distance  in  the  solar  system,  are  supposed  to  be  smis 
larger  than  ours,  but  the  telescopes  of  the  astronomers  can  not 
draw  the  sight  of  the  number  of  their  miles  or  how  they  are 
situated,  or  if  they  are  probably  in  some  other  system  unknown 
to  us.  All  we  can  learn  from  the  system  is  from  astronomy, 
which  is  presented  to  us  by  the  most  celebrated  astronomers  who 
are  in  America,  in  England,  and  France,  and  Germany.  On  some 
bright  evenings,  when  the  moon  is  not  in  sight,  the  galaxy  or 
milky  way  appears  to  us  so  many  small  stars  as  to  make  us 
think  they  are  a  thin  white  cloud,  but  the  astronomers  say  to  ns 
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they  are  large  clusters  of  stars  at  an  immense  distance  from  us, 

far  in  the  heavens.    Some  evenings  while  we  sit  down  and  look 

up  in  the  heavens,  we  find  some  stars  placed  about  like  some 

beasts  and  othsr  objects,  as  the  Great  Bear,  Orion,  Great  Dipper, 

&c.,  which  are  presented  to  us  in  various  shapes.     Some  times 

when  the  people  hear  that  there  will  be  a  comet  coming  on  some 

evening,  some  are  afraid  the  earth  will  be  destroyed.    A  comet 

will  go  880,000  miles  an  hour  with  a  long  train  or  tail,  but  the 

light  of  the  sun  moves  more  than  192,000  miles  a  second.    When 

the  astronomers  view  the  eight  large  planets  such  as  Mercury, 

Venus,  Earth,  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Herschel  and  Leverrier, 

they  all  do  not  appear  to  us  with  the  same  color.    Mars  is  the 

most  red  of  them  all.    Its  color  is  like  ^  fire,  and  its  color  looks 

red  while  viewed  with  the  naked  eye.    Some  times  the  eclipses 

of  the  moon  and  sun  happen,  we  are  all  interested  to  see  them, 

and  after  we  have  studied  astronomy  it  shows  us  that  the  planets 

are  all  arranged  in  good  order,  and  we  think  that  God  made  the 

solar  system,  and  every  thing  in  good  order,  so  we  ought  to  be 

thankful  to  him  for  his  kindness  to  us.    The  atmosphere  of  the 

earth  is  composed  of  vapor,  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  and  the  air  is 

an  elastic  invisible  fluid  which  surrounds  the  earth  and  holds  it. 

Perhaps  if  any  person  would  go  up  in  the  air  far,  their  flesh  or 

body  would  begin  to  burst  to  pieces  because  the  air  is  thin,  but 

the  air  on  the  earth  is  strong  and  holds  us  up  and  we  have  good 

healthy  breath."  E.  N. 

THE   HIGH    CLASS. 

The  examination  of  this  class  had  been  confided  to  the  Hon. 
S.  S.  Randall,  the  able  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in 
this  city,  who  had  kindly  accepted  the  invitation  he  had  received 
from  the  Board  to  act  as  examiner. 

Mr.  Randall's  report,  herewith  presented,  bears  gratifyitg  testi- 
mony, the  more  honorable  because  likely  to  be  impartial,  to  the 
success  which  has  attended  the  cultivation  of  this  class — ^the 
crowning  feature  of  the  Institution. 

To  the  President  and  Board  of  Directors  of  the  J^ew-  York  Istitu- 
tionfor  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb: 

The  undersigned,  having  been  requested  to  conduct  the  exami- 
nation of  the  pupils  composing  the  "  High  Class,*'  in  this  Institu- 
tion, and  having  devoted  the  whole  of  Monday,  the  6th  inst.,  to 
the  discharge  of  that  pleasing  duty,  has  the  honor  respectfully  to 
report : 
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This  class  consists  of  twenty-three  persons  under  the  immediate 
charge  of  I.  L.  Peet,  vice^princlpal  of  the  Institution,  nine  of 
them  young  ladies,  and  fourteen  young  gentlemen.  Their  ages 
range  from  18  to  26 — ^very  few,  however,  exceeding  the  former. 
In  addition  to  these  were  three  resident  graduates,  who  were  sot, 
however,  examined  with  the  class.  Most  of  the  pupils  had  spent 
two  or  three  years  in  the  class,  some  of  them  only  one— equiva- 
lent to  a  course  of  eight,  nine  and  ten  years  in  the  Institation. 
The  studies  pursued  were  English  Grammar,  French  Grammar, 
Rhetoric,  Moral  Science,  Natural  Philosophy,  Algebra,  Arithme- 
tic and  Book-Keeping.  In  consequence  of  the  transfer  of  the 
Institution  from  its  former  quarters  to  its  present  site,  the  usoal 
course  of  instruction  had  necessarily  been  much  interrupted 
during  the  year,  and  some  branches  of  science  usually  pursued 
with  great  success,  temporarily  suspended. 

The  result  of  the  examination  in  English  Grammar,  which  oc- 
cupied two  hours,  was  eminently  satisfactory.  The  pupils  uni- 
formly evinced  a  correct  and  nice  appreciation  of  the  structure 
and  arrangement  of  the  English  language,  and  of  its  various 
shades  of  expression.  So  accurate  and  comprehensive  an  ac- 
quaintance with  this  science,  in  the  case  of  a  class  of  pupils  shut 
out  from  birth  from  the  ordinary  means  of  instruction  through  oral 
converse,  can  be  adequately  appreciated  by  those  only  who  are 
fully  aware  of  the  long  and  slow  process  by  wliich  a  knowledge 
of  those  verbal  and  written  representations  of  ideas  and  thoughts 
so  familiar  to  us  from  earliest  infancy  that  they  seem  intuitive 
rather  than  acquired,  are  communicated  to  those  who  never  heard 
the  music  of  the  human  voice.  A  beautiful  and  expressive  sjs* 
tem  of  symbols  has  recently  been  prepared  by  the  instructor  of 
this  class,  by  means  of  which  the  nature  of  the  different  parts  of 
speech  and  the  relation  they  sustain  to  each  other  when  grouped 
in  sentences,  may  easily  and  fully  be  compreheneed  at  a  glance. 

In  the  study  of  French  only  a  commencement  has  been  made  du^ 
ing  the  present  year,  the  immediate  object  being  to  enable  the  pupils 
to  compare  the  syntax  and  idiomatic  usage  of  a  foreign  language 
with  their  own,  and  thereby  to  give  them  a  more  complete  com- 
mand over  its  use.  Tor  this  purpose  the  French  has  been  pre- 
ferred as  in  many  respects  better  adapted  to  the  practical  accom- 
plishment of  this  object  than  any  of  the  ancient  or  modern 
languages.  The  exercises  are  progressive,  and  designed  to  devel- 
op, as  far  as  practicable,  the  various  modifications  and  peeuliari- 


ties  of  French  nouns,  pronouns,  adverbs,  &o.  No  reason  is 
perceived  why  this  interesting  class  of  pupils,  after  conquering 
the  almost  insuperable  difficulties  of  the  English  tongue,  may  not, 
with  great  profit  and  advantage,  proceed  at  once  to  the  mastery 
of  foreign  languages,  bringing  back  from  this  fertile  source  addi- 
tional and  most  valuable  facilities  for  the  more  complete  comprer 
bension  of  their  own  vernacular. 

In  the  important  and  most  interesting  department  of  Moral 
Science,  the  pupils  afforded  the  most  abundant  evidence  of  the 
efficiency  and  value  of  the  instruction  communicated.  Many  and 
indeed  most  of  the  answers  furnished  to  the  questions  submitted 
to  them,  were  characterized  by  a  deep  and  profound  appreciation 
of  the  great  fundamental  truths  of  Christian  morality,  and  some 
of  them  exhibited  very  happy  and  beautiful  illustrations  of  their 
conception  of  this  subject.  To  the  question  ^'  What  is  prayer? 
and  in  what  spirit  should  it  be  offered  T'  the  following  answers 
were  returned : 

^'Prayer  is  spiritual  communion  with  our  Bedeemer;  and  it 
should  be  offered  in  a  spirit  of  love  and  faith.'' 

''  Prayer  is  an  act  of  communion  with  God  with  reverence  and 
*  humble  feelings." 

^^  Prayer  is  a  solemn  address  to  the  great  Creator,  and  it  should 
be  offered  in  a  devout  spirit." 

**  Prayer  is  a  conversation  with  our  Heavenly  Father  in  spirit.^ 

^^  Prayer  is  the  direct  intercourse  of  our  spirits  with  our  belov- 
ed Creator,  and  it  should  be  offered  in  a  spirit  of  love  and  faith.'' 

^*  Prayer  is  the  holy  communion  of  our  spirits  directly  with  the 
spiritual  and  unseen  church.'' 

''  Prayer  is  a  devotion  to  our  Father  in  Heaven,  in  the  spirit, 
either  in  the  meeting  or  the&mily — with  all  the  heart  and  soul." 

In  the  elementary  principles  of  Natural  Philosophy,  including 
a  knowledge  of  the  general  properties  of  matter,  the  laws  of  mo- 
tion, and  the  leading  ideas  of  mechanical  science,  very  creditable 
progress  has  been  made  by  the  class. 

The  fundamental  portions  of  Arithmetic  and  Algebra  have  also 
been  successfully  taught.  In  the  former  study,  the  class  has  been 
carried  through  the  notation,  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication 
and  division  of  decimal  fractions;  and  in  the  latter,  through  the 
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elementary  rules,  embracing  the  definition  of  terms,  redaction  of 
algebraic  expressions,  and  the  addition,  subtraction,  multipliea- 
tion  and  division  of  both  monomials  and  polynomials.  Some  of 
the  senior  members  of  the  class  have  advanced  much  farther,  and 
were  able,  without  much  difficulry,  to  solve  very  complicated 
problems  in  simple  and  quadratic  equations. 

The  examination  in  book-keeping  developed  highly  satisfactory 
and  gratifying  results,  including  exercises  illustrative  of  the  dis* 
tinctions  between  debtor  and  creditor;  the  manner  of  making 
entries,  and  the  nature  of  the  day-book,  cash-book,  ledger,  and 
trial  balance,  with  some  neatly  executed  and  business  like  illus- 
trations, extending  over  a  complicated  series  of  commercial 
transactions. 

But  the  most  attractive  feature  of  the  examination,  considered 
with  reference  to  the  expansion  and  development  of  the  inteUec- 
tual  and  moral  faculties  of  the  pupils,  consisted  in  the  Ulnstra- 
tions  and  examples  given  in  the  rhetorical  department.    This 
branch  has  been  taught  in  a  course  of  written  lectures  prepared 
by  the  instructor  of  the  class,  and  exemplifications  of  the  various 
principles  involved  in  the  science  have  been  periodically  and  fre- 
quently required  in  the  shape  of  original  compositions  on  given 
themes.    The  cultivation  of  the  imagination,  the  fancy  and  the 
taste,  in  subordination  to  the  principles  of  chaste,  accurate,  and 
correct  modes  of  expression,  accompanied  by  vivid  illustrations 
and  appropriate  imagery,  has  been  assiduously  and  most  success- 
fully pursued;  and  a  broad  and  comprehensive  foundation  has 
thus  been  laid  for  future  progress  and  excellence  in  this  interest- 
ing and  fertile  field  of  intellectual  efibrt  and  enjoyment.    Among 
the  varied  beauties  of  thought  and  expression,  spontaneoosly 
elicited  by  the  questions  propounded  to  the  class,  in  illustration 
of  the  science  under  review,  the  following  have  been  selected  as 
fair  specimens  of  the  whole : 

Comparison. — '^  Gratitude  is  like  a  fountain  that  rises  in  beau- 
tiful and  sparkling  jets,  to  repay  those  who  supply  it  with  water.'* 

^  Virtue  is  like  a  Roman  conqueror  marching  over  a  path  of 
flowers  to  receive  a  crown  of  victory." 

^^  Death  is  like  the  morning  zephyr  which  wafts  away  the  pe^ 
fume  of  Summer  flowers." 

*^  Humility  is  like  the  sweet  little  daisy  which  droops  the.mch 
ment  a  shower  comes  on." 
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^'  Childhood  is  like  the  sweet  Sommer  flowers  which  soon  lose 
their  beaaty  and  fade  away." 

'^A  thoughtful  brow  is  like  the  shadow  of  a  solitary  star 
twinkling  on  the  bosom  of  a  beautiful  and  tranquil  lake.'' 

^^  May  her  days  be  as  bright  as  the  sunbeams  and  as  lovely  as 
the  evening  stars." 

''  Like  the  beautiful  bow  which  spans  the  sky  when  the  sun 
shines  upon  the  rain  drops,  hope  appears  in  beautiful  proportions 
when,  through  tears,  the  sad  soul  looks,  upon  the  cheering  rays  of 
the  Sun  of  Bighteousness." 

^^  The  flowers  bring  comfort  to  the  eye  and  mind  of  the  travel* 
ler  and  pilgrim  like  dreams  of  joy  and  happiness  to  the  sorrowing 
and  heavy  laden. 

'^  Departing  blessings  are  like  the  birds  which  take  flight  and 
soar  away  beyond  the  limits  of  the  pleasant  groves  which  they 
once  fiUed  with  their  melodious  notes." 

"  Love  is  like  the  opening  rose  bud.'' 

'^  The  leaves  trembling  on  the  trees  are  like  the  life  of  man, 
which  in  one  unthinking  moment  may  be  swept  from  him  by  the 
cold  irresistible  blast  of  death." 

'^  A  bright  star  is  like  a  diamond  sparkling  in  the  bosom  of  the 
sky." 

"  Gratitude  is  like  the  charming  fragrance  of  flowers.*' 

Metaphor. — ^^  The  reaper  death  spares  neither  the  opening  bud 
nor  the  full  blown  flower." 

^^  The  canker  of  remorse  eats  away  the  happiness  and  peace  of 
the  human  heart." 

'^The  gliding  stream  of  eloquence  refreshes  the  garden  of 
science." 

^^  Attention  is  the  diamond  ray  of  the  sun.'' 

"  Memory  is  the  priceless  treasury  of  the  mind." 

**  Friendship  is  the  light  of  the  human  heart." 

"  Flowers  are  the  smiles  of  God." 
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JlnOthetis. — ^^  Benevolence  is  the  ofl&pring  of  affection  and  flie 
daughter  of  religion;  but  ambition  is  the  child  of  sdflshness.'' 

'^  Beautj  often  attracts  admirers^  whom  the  want  of  intelligoice 
in  its  possessor  soon  repels." 

^*  The  prince  shares  with  the  peasant  the  loathsomeness  and 
horrors  of  the  grave,  and  the  peasant  shares  with  the  prince  die 
glory  and  happiness  of  heaven." 

Personification. — ^*  The  morning  kisses  the  dew-drops  from  the 
flowers.'^ 

^^  Autumn  with  his  trembling  hand  sows  golden  leaves  over  the 
graves  of  the  Summer  flowers." 

*^  Oh !  Time,  thou  great  destroyer !  thy  fingers  are  ever  busy 
in  effacing  the  beautiftil  and  the  good  from  the  earth !  Thoa 
rulest  all  with  an  iron  sway,  and  none  ean  escape  thy  withering 
influence." 

'^  Imagination,  bright  Groddess  of  the  mind !  Thy  presence  is 
ever  hailed  with  delight;  for  when  tbon  comeat,  thou  takest  me 
with  thee  to  scenes  of  joy  and  bliss — ^thou  unbindest  from  my 
toind  the  fetters  of  care,  so  that  it  rejoices  in  thy  presence." 

^*  Night,  with  lingering  hand,  draws  its  sable  cortain  around 
the  earth,  as  if  to  hide  the  charming  scenes  of  nature  from  our 
view.'' 

'^  Death !  thou  sendest  a  thrill  through  every  chord  of  the 
heart,  and  causest  me  to  shrink  back  with  instinctive  dread  at 
thy  very  idea;  yet  are  there  few  who  have  not  been  doomed  to 
part  with  those  they  loved." 

^^  Hope,  thou  comforter  of  mine  heart !  thouoomest  to  me  with 
thy  consoling  life,  and  sendest  words  of  comfort  to  my  listening 
ear." 

^^  The  gentle  stars  look  down  upon  us  from  the  skies,  and  seem 
to  whisper  to  us  that  when  the  night  of  death  comes,  our  homes 
will  be  among  them.'' 

It  will  thus  be  perceived,  that  while  ^^  knowledge  at  one  en- 
trance is  quite  shut  out*'  from  this  interesting  class  of  our  fellow 
beings — while  they  are  debarred  from  listening  to  the  "  sad,  sweet 
music  of  humanity,"  and  from  participating  in  the  innumerable 
sources  of  pleasure  and  improvement  derivable  from  direct  and 
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unimpeded  Intercourse  with  the  minds  by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded in  their  journey  through  life,  they  are  nevertheless  ad- 
mitted to  the  iVill  freedom  of  the  great  community  of  intellectual 
and  spiritual  thought,  wherever  it  exists,  or  has  existed  in  the 
ample  domain  of  literature,  science  and  art.  By  the  facilities 
which,  through  the  liberal  bounty  of  the  State,  and  the  devoted 
efiForts  of  an  enlightened  philanthropy,  have  been  afforded  to  this 
and  similar  Institutions,  the  essential  faculties  of  their  being  have 
been  so  developed  and  disciplined  that  a  tall  and  complete  me- 
dium of  communication  with  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  great, 
the  good,  and  the  wise  of  all  ages,  has  been  made  to  exist,  by 
means  of  which  they  may  appropriate  all  of  intellectual  beauty, 
of  moral  sublimity  and  grandeur,  of  wisdom,  goodness  and  truth, 
which  humanity,  in  its  myriad  aspects,  has  so  bountifully  diffused 
throughout  its  successive  generations* 

In  conclusion,  the  undersigned  has  only  to  express  the  high 
gratification  he  has  derived  from  the  examination  of  this  class, 
and  from  the  abundant  evidence  it  affords  of  the  value  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  mental  instruction  and  moral  discipline  here  fur- 
nished. An  intimate  acquaintance  of  many  years  with  the  ope- 
rations and  results  of  the  Institution,  has  strengthened  and 
deei>eBed  his  conviction  of  its  beneficent  agency,  and  of  the  ele- 
vated motives,  extended  philanthropy,  and  devoted  skill  of  those 
who  have  so  long  consecrated  all  their  energies  to  its  advancement 
and  welfare.  And  now  that  the  obstacles  and  embarrassments, 
unavoidably  incident  to  the  early  hopes  of  its  progress,  have  been 
in  great  part  successfully  overcome  by  the  energy,  perseverance 
and  wisdom  of  its  administration,  and  the  continued  blessings  of 
a  kind  Providence,  we  may  be  permitted  to  indulge  in  the  hope 
that  its  future  career  maybe  aptly  symbolized  by  the  verdure  and 
the  fragrance,  the  beauty,  and  the  magnificence  by  which  its  walls 
are  encompassed;  and  that  the  noble  stream  which  rolls  at  its 
feet,  and  the  everlasting  rocks  which  tower  in  its  front,  may  be 
the  fitting  emblems  of  its  benignity,  durability  and  strength. 
Bespectfuliy  submitted, 

S.  S.  RANDALL. 
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CLOSING  EXERCISES. 

The  examination  of  the  seForal  classes  being  concluded,  a  pub- 
lic exhibition  of  the  high  class  was  held  on  Wednesday,  fte 
9th,  at  two  o'cbck  P.  M.,  in  the  chapel  of  the  institution* 

The  president  announced  the  character  of  the  occasion,  and 
then  introduced  the  instructor  of  the  class,  who,  bringing  fo^ 
ward  his  pupils,  requested  the  audience  to  ask  such  questions  as 
they  saw  fit,  upon  the  yarious  studies  which  the  class  had  pur- 
sued. 

The  exercises  which  foIloT^ed  were  varied  and  interesting,  con- 
sisting of  addresses  in  writing  on  themes  assigned  to  the  pnpib 
at  the  moment^  answers  to  questions  on  mental  and  moral  science, 
chemistry,  natural  philosophy  and  miscellaneous  subjects  ;  illas- 
trations  of  rhetoric  and  of  mathematics,  and  the  incorporation  of 
a  considerable  number  of  disconnected  words  into  a  single 
sentence. 

While  the  class  was  writing  some  very  meritorious  composi- 
tions>  previously  prepared  by  them,  were  read.  Illustrations  of 
the  sign  language  were  also  given  by  two  young  men,  members  of 
the  class,  who  seemed  masters  of  pantomime.  Holmes's  ballad 
of  the  Oysterman  and  Campbell's  ballad  of  Lord  Ullin's  daugh- 
ter were  given  with  great  effect. 

When  the  class  had  retired  from  the  slates,  Mr.  Randall,  by 
invitation  of  the  president,  presented  his  report. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Examination,  after  express- 
ing his  gratification  at  the  examination  just  terminated,  read  the 
following  preamble  and  resolutions  which  had  already  been 
adopted  by  the  board. 

Whereas^  an  examination  of  State  pupils  in  the  New- York 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  who  have  completed  the  terms 
for  which  they  were  respectively  selected,  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  has  been  held  by  the  committee  of  the 
fioard  of  Directors,  and  the  same  having  been  satisfactory  in 
respect  to  their  attainments  and  general  good  conduct :  Therefore 
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Resolved^  That  the  following  named  pupils,  viz : 

Dennis  H.  Brophy,  Catherine  L.  Brewer, 

Charles  Sweet,  Martha  E.  Lewis, 

William  Brennan,  Julia  Conklin, 

Henry  Fessenden,  Ellen  Frances  Barry, 

Samuel  H.  Eee,  Catharine  Saunders, 

Jeremiah  Shumway,  Sarah  Ann  Glass, 

William  Linan,  Eliza  Calhoun, 

George  H.  Bristol,  Ann  Hanlow, 

Alfred  O.  Crandall,  Susan  Fitzpatrick, 

Hiram  B.  Brown,  Mary  S.  Goodrich, 

Michael  Ahem,  Mary  Brown, 

Levinus  W.  Van  Zandt,  Ann  E.  Pottinger, 

Catharine  Steele, 

who  have  completed  the  terms  of  five  years  for  which  they  were 
originally  selected  as  State  pupils  by  the  Department,  be  and  they 
are  hereby  recommended  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, to  be  continued  under  instruction  two  years  from  and 
after  the  first  day  of  September  next,  agreeably  to  existing  pro- 
visions of  law. 

Resolvedf  That  George  Washington  Schutt,  a  pupil  of  this 
Institution,  who  has  completed  the  full  term  of  instruction 
authorized  by  law,  as  a  State  pupil,  and  who  has  passed  a  satis- 
factory examination,  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  reconuneded  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  to  be  selected  for  admission 
into  the  High  Class. 

Resolvedy  That  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  be  forwarded 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  for  his  action  in  the 
premises,  signed  by  the  President  and  Secretary. 

Resolved,  That  Dorothy  Yasseller,  a  pupil  of  this  Institution, 
who  has  completed  the  course  of  study  in  the  First  Class  of  this 
Institution,  and  who  has  passed  a  satisfactory  examination,  be 
and  she  is  hereby  admitted,  a  member  of  the  High  Class. 

Resolvedj  That  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  By- 
Laws  of  the  Institution,  certificates  of  good  character  and  scholar- 
ship, be  awarded  to  the  following  named  pupils,  who  have 
successfully  completed  the  course  of  five  years'  instruction,  viz : 
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Dennis  H.  Btophjf 
Charles  Sweet, 
William  Brennan, 
Henry  Fessenden, 
Samuel  H.  Kee, 
David  R.  Tillinghast, 
Jeremiah  Shumway, 
Benj'n  H,  B.  Alden, 
John  Clarke, 
John  H.  Storms, 
George  H.  Bristol, 
Alfred  0.  Crandall, 
John  Skelsey, 


Cailiarine  Brewer,    * 
Martha  £.  Lewis, 
Julia  Conklin, 
Ellen  Prances  Barry, 
Catharine  Saunders, 
Sarah  Ann  Glass, 
Salina  Green, 
Eliza  Calhoun, 
Sarah  Forrest, 
Mary  L.  Bush, 
Sarah  J.  Coddington, 
Catharine  Donovan, 
Helen  A.  Bender, 
Ann  Hanlow, 
Catharine  Steele. 


Resolved^  That  the  following  named  pupils,  who  have  completed 
a  course  of  seven  years'  instruction,  are  entitled  to  diplomas,  and 
that  the  same  be  given  to  them,  viz  : 


Helen  A.  Brabrook, 
Nancy  A.  Bamhart, 
Lavinia  M.  Darley, 
Eleanor  Jane  Laister, 
Harriet  Pappino, 
Sarah  Ann  Babooek, 
Honora  Buckley, 
Christiana  R.  Hardy, 
Ellen  Moore, 
Dorothy  Yasseller, 
Amanda  Dunning. 


William  T.  Parsons, 

Patrick  Rowan, 

Alfred  Stryker, 

Joseph  Webster, 

Valentine  Bradshaw, 

Hiram  Byram  Brown, 

John  Donovan, 

Charles  P.  Edwards, 

James  Gardner, 

Lewis  McKendree  Hill, 

Russell  Johnson, 

Owen  McCabe, 

Louis  Pigneron, 

Creorge  Washington  Schutt, 

Jacob  Swartz, 

Resolved,  That  the  following  premiums  be  awarded  to  memben 
of  the  High  Class: 

I.  Premium  for  highest  excellence  in  every  study,  to  Daniel 
Peter  Marcy. 

n.  First  prize  in  Physical  Science,  to  Edwin  Southwidc. 

ni.  First  prize  in  Mathematics,  to  John  Wilks  Chandler. 
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17.  Premium  for  superior  excellence  in  deportment  and  fidlh- 
ful  attention  to  study,  to  Charlotte  Conklin. 

Raolvedj  That  diplomas  of  the  highest  grade  be  given  to  the 
following  named  pupils,  who  have  completed  a  full  course  of 
three  years'  study  in  the  High  Class : 

John  Wilks  Chandler,  Edwin  Southwick, 

Daniel  Peter  Marcy,  Charlotte  Conklin, 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

(Signed,)  JAMES  W.  BEEKMAN, 

FREDERIC  DePEYSTER, 
BENJAMIN  H.  FIELD, 

Committee  of  Examination, 


Inst,  poa  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  > 


Jfew-Yorkj  July  8, 1857. 

The  president  then  presented  certificates  and  diplomas  to  the 
pupils  named  in  the  resolutions,  accompanied  by  a  farewell  letter* 
to|those  about  to  leave  the  Institution. 

Premiums,  in  the  form  of  gold  medals,  were  then,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  resolution  of  the  Board,  awarded  by  the  president, 
as  foUows : 

L  For  highest  excellence  in  every  study,  to  Daniel  Peter 
Marey. 

II.  First  prize  in  physical  science,  to  Edwin  Southwick. 

liL  First  prize  in  mathematics,  to  John  Wilks  Chandler. 

lY.  For  superior  excellence  in  deportment  and  faithful  atten- 
tion to  study,  to  Charlotte  Conklin. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yan  Dyck,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, then  respond^  to  the  invitation  of  the  president. 

**  He  thanked  the  Board  of  Directors  and  officers,  on  behalf  of 
the  legislature  and  State,  for  the  excellent  administration  he  had 
witnessed,  and  for  the  care  and  attention  which  had  been 
bestowed  upon  the  pupils.  A  discretionary  power  had  been  given 
him  by  the  laws  in  regard  to  the  promotion  of  the  pupils.  Iri 
ordinary  cases,  he  should  deliberate  without  action,  but  here, 
after  the  two  days  examination  he  had  witnessed,  he  should  not 
delay  a  moment  to  give  his  consent  to  the  advancement  asked 
for." 
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iSi.  Yan  Djck  then  turned  to  the  pupils  and  addressed  a  few 
remarks  to  them,  which  were  translated  for  their  benefit  dmulta* 
neouftly  with  their  utterance. 

*'  He  was  greatly  gratified  with  what  he  had  seen,  and  trusted 
that  when  he  came  here  again,  he  should  see  a  marked  evidence 
of  improvement  in  those  who  were  to  have  the  benefit  of  still 
further  Instruction  in  the  institution.  He  said  that  the  comma- 
nity  would  soon  Judge  of  this  Institution  by  the  character  and 
abilities  of  those  who  now  went  out  from  it,  and  who  were  soon 
to  mingle  with  the  world.  They  had  been  the  recipients  of  the 
bounty  of  the  State,  but  they  would,  they  could  expect  to  receive 
no  more.  They  would  go  forth  now  carrying  with  them  the 
sympathy,  the  good  will  and  kindness  of  all  whom  they  left 
behind  them,  but  would  in  future  be  compelled  to  depend  much 
upon  themselves." 

Mr.  Yan  Dyck,  in  oonclusioUy  wished  the  State  had  not  only 
committed  to  him  the  large  discretion  he  had,  but  with  it  the 
means,  that  he  might  see  this  noble  edifice  so  completed  as  to 
prove  worthy  of  the  State,  and  of  the  great  American  people. 

The  visit  of  the  Superintendent,  being  the  first  of  the  new 
ofilcer,  who  is  to  report  upon  it  to  the  Legislature,  gave  giest 
pleasure  to  the  friends  of  the  Institution  present. 

The  following  valedictory  address,  written  for  the  occasion,  tj 
Mr.  Daniel  Peter  Marcy,  a  young  man,  seventeen  years  of  age,  of 
bright  promise,  who  now  graduates  from  the  High  Class,  was  then 
delivered,  in  signs,  by  its  author,  and  read  simultaneously  by  the 
instructor  of  the  class. 

YALEDICTOBY. 

Another  year  has  passed.  Its  political  contentions  and  strifes 
are  over.  The  clouds  that  betokened  storms  of  war  and  emitted 
thunders  of  dissolution  are  flying  away.  The  acquiescence  of  the 
people  in  the  verdict  of  a  constitutional  m^ority  has  vindicated 
the  stability  of  our  Republican  institutions.  We  hear  of  no  more 
Kansas  imbroglios,  and  the  echoes  of  her  cries  of  woe  no  longer 
vibrate  the  chords  of  our  hearts;  and  we  trust  that  He,  at  whose 
disposal  we  are,  will,  by  the  influence  of  his  holy  Spirit,  temper 
the  passions  of  men  and  unite  all  sections  of  our  country  in  those 
feelings  of  brotherly  love  which  tend  most  efiectually  to  secure 
^e  prosperity  of  the  nation. 
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To  us  this  year  has  been  remarkable  for  other  things.  On  the 
4th  of  December,  a  day,  henceforward,  memorable  in  the  annals 
of  the  Institution,  and  whose  anniversary  will  always  be  worthy 
of  appropriate  ceremonies,  we  left  the  old  home  which  had 
sheltered  us  for  a  third  of  a  century,  and  took  up  our  residence  in 
this  palatial  edifice  on  the  bank  of  the  Bhine  of  America. 

It  cost  us  a  pang  to  take  a  final  departure  from  those  venerable 
walls,  upon  which  memory  had  hung  so  many  pleasing  pictures 
of  the  past,  but  our  sadness  was  turned  to  joy  when  we  found 
how  vastly  superior  were  to  be  our  accommodations  and  comforts 
here.  Fresh  air  and  light  and  beautiful  sceneiy  and  poetical  as- 
sociations all  centre  about  this  spot,  to  give  elasticity  to  both 
body  and  mind,  while  a  well  regulated  building  supplied  with 
every  convenience  makes  it  easier  to  accomplish  the  great  end  for 
which  this  Institution  was  established. 

Scarcely,  however,  do  the  opening  glories  of  Spring  and  early 
Summer  give  us  a  full  realization  of  the  beauties  of  this  place,  its 
enchanting  walks,  shady  groves,  enlivened,  in  every  direction,  by 
a  view  of  the  ever  changing  panorama  of  the  broad  river  below  us, 
before  some  of  us  are  called  to  quit  these  scenes  to  call  them  our 
own  no  more.    Almost  may  we  exclaim  with  Eve : 

«<  Most  I  leare  thee  Pindlie,  tlrnf  lea^e 
Thee,  nftiire  woUL,  these  happy  walks  and  shades; 
Fit  haants  of  Qods,  where  I  had  hoped  to  spend 
Qoiety  thoagh  md,  the  respite  of  that  day 
Whioh  most  be  mortal  to  us  both." 

The  parting  hour  has  arrived — the  hour  to  say  farewell.  Soon 
we,  who  but  a  few  short  years  ago  were  grossly  ignorant,  shut  oflf 
from  all  communion  with  our  kind,  are  to  go  out  to  meet  the 
world  and  battle  with  it  for  ourselves.  Let  us,  then,  before  we 
go,  express  to  our  benefiictors  and  friends  a  part  of  the  obligations 
we  feel  to  them. 

And  firstly,  to  the  honorable  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
we  should  say,  with  emotions  of  sincere  affection  and  deep  sorrow, 
that  this  is  perhaps  to  be  the  last  hour  that  we  shall  ever  spend 
in  your  company.  Before  we  part  with  you,  allow  us  to  accord 
to  you  the  credit  and  glory  due  you  for  the  active  part  you  have 
taken  in  so  philanthropic  a  work  as  that  with  which  your  names 
are  connected. 

So  long  as  we  live,  your  names  will  never  be  erased  from  our 
memory,  and  our  fervent  prayer  will  be  that  the  all- wise  Dispenser 
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will  continue  to  confer  upon  you  all  the  blessings  he  has  hith»to 
been  bestowing;  and  that  we  may  so  live  as  to  meet  you  in 
Heaven  after  death,  where  he  has  stowed  up  crowns  of  glory  and 
happiness  for  his  beloved  servants.    We  bid  you  a  sad  £uewell ! 

To  our  dearly  beloved  President:  Oh!  that  we  need  not  east 
away  the  fond  parental  embraces  we  have  for  so  many  years  beoi 
receiving !  During  these  long  and  weary  years  have  you  unoeas- 
ingly  watched  over  our  welfare  with  all  the  kindness  and  affeetlra 
of  a  father,  bearing  without  a  single  exclamation  of  murmur,  the 
burthen  of  troubles,  cares  and  responsibilities  in  which  your  posi- 
tion has  involved  you.  These,  as  well  as  old  age,  have  silvered 
your  locks;  yet  your  perseverance  and  wise  discretion  have  guided 
you  safely  through  all  the  storms  of  trial  to  which  you  have  been 
exposed.  May  you  live  many  years  longer  to  witness  the  cul- 
mination of  your  benevolent  undertaking.  It  is,  meanwhile,  our 
humble  prayer  that  you  will,  in  your  declining  years,  find  the  re- 
ward which  He,  *^  the  latchet  of  whose  shoes  we  are  not  worthy 
to  unloosen"  has  prepared  tor  you;  but,  if  not,  we  know  you  will 
find  it  after  you  have  entered  the  portal  through  which  the  Chris- 
tian has  access  to  the  promised  land  of  Canaan.  .  And  lastly  ire 
bid  you  an  affectionate,  a  tearful  &rewell ! 

To  the  Faculty  and  their  co-laborers  in  the  cause  of  our  educa- 
tion and  in  the  amelioration  of  our  condition,  we  also  present  a 
tribute  of  profound  respect  and  gratitude.  We  have  assembled 
here,  on  this  occasion,  to  part  with  you,  thus  breaking  the  ties 
which  have  for  many  a  year  bound  us  to  you!  We  start  at 
an  immense  conjunction  of  railways,  leading  to  various  spheres. 
Some  of  us  may  soon  be  called  back  to  lend  you  our  aid  in  culti- 
vating the  minds  of  those  who  have  been  committed  to  your  care, 
but  we  are  never  to  stand  to  you  again  in  the  relation  of  puinh. 

Of  you,  who  have  sown  into  our  minds  the  seeds  of  know- 
ledge and  instilled  in  us  those  principles  by  which  our  future 
lives  are  to  be  governed,  we  are  to  take  a  final  leave  to  day.  The 
tide  of  language  that  has  rushed  into  our  minds  from  your 
fingers  is  rushing  backward  from  them  to  bear  our  parting  wofds 
and  to  bid  you  farewell  I 

To  our  fellow-pupils :  We  have  to-day  assembled  togethtf  i& 
the  chapel  for  no  ordinary  purpose.  Perchance  this  may  be  the 
last  time  that  we  shall  ever  be  together  again.  The  many  happy 
hours  that  we  have  spent  together  have  passed  away,  oh  !  how 
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swiftly;  and  the  sadness  of  separation  from  each  other  is  made 
deeper  hj  the  numerous  reminiscences  which  our  pleasant  asso- 
ciations bring  up. 

With  hopes  that  the  friendship  which  has  been  long  existing 
between  us  will  never  be  severed  by  anything  except  the  scythe 
of  death,  and  that  all  the  ill  feelings  that  have  germinated  within 
our  bosomsi  will  wither  away  before  the  presence  of  the  pure 
waters  of  love,  we  part. 

Although  yoa  will  miss  our  familiar  faces,  yet  there  will  be  a 
means  by  which  it  can  be  compensated  for;  it  is  to  engrave  on 
your  hearts  this  last  farewell !  Finally,  my  beloved  classmates : 
Life  can  present  but  very  few  scenes  of  greater  solemnity  than 
that  which  this  occasion  presents  to  us.  Only  think  we  are 
actually  to  leave  this  Institution,  after  our  long  stay  within 
its  walls,  **  quaffing  of  the  waters  of  knowledge  from  the  spring," 
which  they  shelter  from  the  impurities  and  flying  dust  of  igno- 
rance. 

A  few  years  ago  we  came  here  strangers,  now  we  part  bound 
to  each  other  by  the  ties  of  brotherhood  and  sisterhood-  The 
coldness  of  our  hearts  melted  away  the  moment  the  beaming 
sunshine  of  friendship  became  predominant.  Jealousy  and  com- 
petition have  been  banished  from  within  our  bosoms  by  love  and 
good  will,  else  we  should,  even  now,  cast  cold  looks  upon  each 
other,  at  our  exit  from  the  door  of  our  Alma  Mater. 

Let  us  bear  the  peculiar  burden  with  which  we  have  been 
laden  until  we  reach  the  place  where  our  Heavenly  Father  has 
promised  to  relieve  all  them  that  come  unto  him.  A  score  or 
two  of  years,  and  probably  all  of  us  shall  have  passed  away  to  be 
t(^ether  i^ain  without  any  more  parting.  Then  shall  we  meet, 
if  it  be  that  we  are  prepared  for  that  great  change,  with  our  lost 
sense  restored.  We  shall  hear  our  Saviour's  voice  with  ears  that 
have  never  been  marred  by  the  dull  sounds  of  earth,  and  our  new 
bom  voices  shall  join  in  the  chorus  with  which  the  angels  in 
Heaven  praise  the  King  of  Kings.  Meanwhile,  let  us  feel  that 
we  go  forth  fiom  these  honored  walls  with  a  character  to  sustain 
and  to  live  a  life  which  will  meet  with  the  approbation  of  our 
Creator,  before  whom  the  rich  and  the  poor  are  accountable  alike. 
So  separate  we,  bidding  each  other  a  long,  a  sad  Farewell  ! 

The  exercises  were  then  concludid  with  prayer,  in  signs,  by 
the  President. 


The  event  of  the  year,  in  the  history  of  this  Institution,  bas 
been  its  removal  to  Washington  Heights.  Notwithstaoding  tbe 
interruption,  inseparable  from  such  a  disturbance  of  a  great  eda- 
cational  establishment,  your  committee  were  gratified  at  finding 
so  much  order  and  success  in  the  instruction  of  the  childrai. 
The  class  rooms  were  unfinished,  and  the  classes  were  taught  in 
such  apartments  as  could  be  turned  to  many  uses.  Vexations 
delays  have  retarded,  during  the  spring  and  sunmier,  the  comple- 
tion of  the  work,  yet  the  &culty  have  earnestly  and  creditably 
performed  their  duty. 

The  domestic  arrangements  and  the  sanitary  care  of  the  papiB, 
under  such  untoward  circumstances,  as  the  first  year  in  an 
incomplete  building  are  likely  to  create,  have  been  conducted  in 
a  satisfactory  manner. 

In  conclusion,  your  committee  venture  to  congratulate  the 
Soard  of  Directors  upon  the  established  reputation  of  their  school 
of  learning  for  deaf  mutes. 

The  future  is  full  of  promise.  All  material  aids  to  the  deve- 
lopment of  minds,  obscured  by  physical  defects  in  the  organs  of 
sound,  are  within  our  reach,  and  with  the  experience  whidi  has 
already  given  to  your  teachers  so  much  success,  and  which  n 
continually  producing  better  results,  we  may  hope,  without  pre- 
sumption, to  claim  for  our  Institution  the  very  first  rank. 

The  performance  of  the  High  Glass,  excepting  only  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages,  and  the  valedictory  of  Mr.  Marcy,  are 
worthy  of  gracing  the  commencement  day  of  any  college  in  the 
land. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

JAMES  W.  BEEKMAN, 
BENJAMIN  H.  FIELD. 
FREDERIC  DE  PETSTER. 


TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 


I.  Pupils  are  provided  for  by  the  Institution  in  all  respects, 
dotliing  and  traveling  expenses  excepted,  at  the  rate  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  each  per  annum.  Clothing  will  also  be 
famished  by  the  Institution  if  desired,  at  an  additional  annual 
charge  of  thirty  dollars.  Payment  is  required  semi-annually 
in  advance. 

n.  The  regular  time  of  admission  is  at  the  close  of  the  vaca- 
tion, which  extends  from  the  second  Wednesday  of  July,  to  the 
first  Wednesday  of  September.  No  pupil  will  be  received  at 
any  other  time,  except  in  very  extraordinary  cases. 

m.  No  deduction  will  be  made  from  the  annual  charge,  in 
consequence  of  absence,  or  on  any  account  whatever,  except 
sickness,  nor  for  vacation. 

IV.  Pupils  are  at  liberty  to  reside  during  the  vacation  in  the 
Institution,  without  extra  charge. 

y.  Applicants  for  admission  to  be  educated  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, should  be  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  twenty-five 
years.  The  Institution  will  not  hold  itself  bound  to  receive 
any  not  embraced  within  this  rule,  but  may  do  so  at  discretion. 

VI.  Satisfactory  security  will  be  required  for  the  punctual 
payment  of  bills,  and  for  the  suitable  clothing  of  the  pupils. 

VII.  Application  from  a  distance,  letters  of  inquiry,  &c., 
must  be  addressed,  post-paid,  to  the  President  of  the  Institu- 
tion. The  selection  of  pupils  to  be  supported  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, is  made  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  at 
Albany,  to  whom  all  communications  on  the  subject  must  be 
addressed. 
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YIII.  Should  objections  exist  to  the  admission  of  any  indivi- 
dual, the  Board  reserve  to  themselves,  or  their  officers,  a  discre- 
tionary power  to  reject  the  application. 

The  above  terms  are  to  be  understood  as  embracing  the  entire 
annual  expense  to  which  each  pupil  is  subjected.  Stationery 
and  necessary  school  books  are  furnished  by  the  Institntion. 
No  extra  charge  is  made  in  case  of  sickness,  for  medical  atten- 
dance, medicines,  or  other  necessary  provisions. 

It  is  suggested  to  (he  friends  of  deaf-mute  children,  tliat  fte 
names  of  familiar  objects  may  be  taught  them  with  companttre 
ease  before  their  admission,  and  that  possession  of  such  hm- 
ledge  in  any  degree  materially  facilitates  their  subsequent  ad- 
vancement. To  be  able  to  write  an  easy  hand,  or  at  least  to 
form  letters  with  a  pen,  is  likewise  a  qualification  very  desira- 
ble. In  reference  to  this  subject,  it  is  recommended  that  tlu 
words  which  constitute  writing  lessons  or  copiesy  preparatory  to 
admission,  should  be  such  as  have  been  previously  made  intelli- 
gible to  the  learner. 

In  the  case  of  each  pupil  entering  the  Institution,  it  is  desira- 
ble to  obtain  written  answers  to  the  following  questions.  Pa^ 
ticular  attention  to  this  subject  is  requested : 

1.  What  is  the  name  of  the  individual  1  If  he  has  a  middle 
name,  it  should  be  given  in  full. 

3.  When  was  he  born  1  Give  the  year,  month,  and  day  of  the 
month. 

3.  Was  he  born  deaf?  And  if  so,  was  there  any  cause  which 
is  supposed  to  have  operated  before  birth  1  If  not,  at  what  age 
did  he  lose  his  hearing  ?    And  by  what  disease  or  accident  1 

4.  Is  his  deafness  total  or  partial  ?  If  the  latter,  what  is  the 
degree  of  hearing  1  e.  g. :  Can  he  distinguish  any  spokea 
words  1  OA*  hear  the  human  voice  at  all  1  or  what  voices  can  h 
bearl 

5.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  remove  the  deafness!  and 
what  are  the  results  of  such  efforts? 
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6.  Is  there  any  ability  to  articulate,  or  read  on  the  lips  1 

7.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  communicate  instruction? 
and  is  he  acquainted  with  any  trade  or  art,  or  with  the  mode  of 
forming  letters  with  a  pen? 

8.  Is  he  laboring  under  any  bodily  infirmity,  such  as  palsy, 
nervous  trembling,  malformation  of  the  limbs,  defective  vision, 
or  does  he  show  any  signs  of  mental  imbecility,  or  idiocy  1 

9.  Are  there  any  cases  of  deafness  in  the  same  family,  or 
among  the  collateral  branches  of  kindred?  and  how  and  when 
produced  ? 

10.  What  are  the  names,  occupation  and  residence  (nearest 
post-ofBice,)  of  the  parents  ?  Give  the  Christian  names  of  both 
father  and  mother. 

11.  Is  either  of  the  parents  dead?  If  so,  has  a  second  con- 
nection been  formed  by  marriage  ? 

12.  Was  there  any  relationship  or  consanguinity  between  the 
parents  previous  to  marriage?  e.  g.:  Were  they  cousins? 

13.  What  are  the  number  and  names  of  their  children  ? 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

HARVEY  P.  PEET,  President. 
Akdrew  Wabner,  Secretary. 
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FORnETH  ANNUAL  REPORT. 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New  York  Institntiou  for  th^ 
Instmction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  respectfully  submit  to  the 
Legislature  their  fortieth  annual  report. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  in  the  Institution,  at  the  end  of 
the  jear  1857,  was  three  hundred  and  two.  During  the  ye^ 
1858  fifty-two  pupils  have  been  admitted,  and  four  former  pupite 
re-admitted,  making  the  total  number  instructed  during  the  yei^ 
1858,  three  hundred  and  fifty-eight.  Of  these,  four  have  died,  and 
forty-nine  have  left,  leaving  the  actual  number  in  the  Institution 
Jan.  1,  1859,  three  hundred  and  five. 

Of  this  number,  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  are  beneficitfriet 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  sixteen  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
fifteen  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  The  Institution  supports  four, 
and  the  expense  of  the  remaining  thirty-six  is  defrayed  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  their  friends. 

The  income  of  the  Institution,  from  all  sources,  for  the  year 
1858,  including  the  balance  of  three  thousand  eight  hundred  aiid 
ninety-eight  dollars  eighty-five  cents  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer, 
on  the  first  day  of  January  last,  was  fifty-nine  thousc^nd  six  hun- 
dred and  thirty-three  dollars  and  four  cents ;  and  the  expendi- 
tures were  sixty-three  thousand  two  hundred  and  one  dollars 
eighteen  cents,  leaving  a  balance  due  the  treasurer,  Dec.  31, 1868, 
of  three  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-eight  dollars  and  four- 
teen cents. 

The  general  health  of  the  Institution  has  been  good  during  the 
year.  Owing  to  peculiar  causes,  we  have  to  record  the  very  unu- 
sual number  (in  our  experience)  of  four  deaths  in  one  year.  The 
first  was  a  girl,  who  sank  under  an  attack  of  typhoid  pneumonia, 
fnmiAing  another  instance  of  the  susceptibility  of  deaf  mutet 
to  diseases  of  the  lungs.  The  second  was  a  native  African  latf 
whooe  constitution  could  not  support  the  change  from  the  trop^ ' 
o^  climate  of  Cape  Palmas  to  the  rigors  of  a  northern  winf 


The  third  was  a  lad  from  Buffalo,  who,  remaining  at  the  Instatn- 
iion  during  the  vacation,  walked  in  wilful  disobedience  of  tbe 
roles,  a  short  distance  on  the  track  of  the  Hudson  Biver  railroad. 
He  was  overtaken,  in  a  cutting  through  solid  rock,  bv  a  train  at 
full  speed.  Though  not  actuallj  on  the  track,  he  was  thrown,  as 
it  seemed,  bj  the  mere  rush  of  air  set  in  motion  by  the  train, 
against  the  wall  of  rock  with  such  force  as  to  cause  instant  death. 
Tbe  fourth  was  a  lad  who  died  in  an  epileptic  fit,  a  disease  to 
which  he  had  previously  been  subject. 

Through  heavj  difficulties  and  discouragements,  buildings  which 
compare  favorably  with  those  of  any  institution  of  the  kind  in 
the  world,  have  been  planned  and  carried  on  almost  to  completion. 

The  origin  of  our  debt  is  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  Gom- 
missicners,  appointed  under  chapter  787  of  the  Laws  of  1857,  to 
examine  the  accounts  and  affairs  of  the  Institution.  (Sen.  Doc., 
107.)  These  Commissioners,  after  full  examination,  were  satisfied 
that  the  buildings  of  the  Institution  were  admirably  adapted  to 
their  purposes,  and  that  their  cost  was  not  unreasonable,  in  god' 
parison  with  that  of  other  public  edifices  of  like  dimensions. 

Though  the  property  of  the  Institution  has  been  conveyed  to 
the  State  under  the  act  referred  to,  the  129,000  appropriated 
towards  the  completion  of  the  buildings  has  not  yet  been  p^d^ 
nor  any  part  thereof,  and  the  buildings  still  remain  unfinished. 

Annexed  to  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  already  cited,  is 
the  draft  of  a  bill  for  the  government  of  the  Institution,  which, 
however,  was  not  acted  upon  by  the  Legislature,  and  the  Institution 
has  continued  to  be  governed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  existing  laws. 

The  regular  annual  income  of  the  Institution  is  made  up  of 
payments  oii  account  of  the  board  and  tuition  of  the  pupils,  limi- 
ted to  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  each ;    payments  on 
account  of  clothing  furnished  by  the  Institution,  limited,  where 
payable  by  the  counties,  to  twenty  dollars  for  each  pupil ;  a  few 
miscellaneous  items,  of  little  importance,  and  lastly  the  special 
annual  appropriation  of  five  thousand  dollars,  granted  from  year 
to  year  since  1834,  for  contingent  expenses.    As  the  other  sources 
of  income  usually  only  meet  the  necessary  expenses  of  boards 
superintendence,  tuition  end  clothing,  there  remains  but  the  five 
fT^rtngand  dollars  last  named,  out  of  which,  after  defraying  con- 
expenses,  insurance,  repairs  of  buildings,  renewals  of  fiir- 
tc.,  rarely  any  surplus  remains  to  provide  for  the  enlarged 
dations  made  necessary  by  the  increase  of  pupils.     We 


have  had  to  defer,  for  want  of  funds,  the  erection  of  the  work- 
shops, as  well  as  other  improvements  urgently  needed  to  enable 
the  school  to  increase  its  usefulness.  Though  the  mechanical 
department  of  the  Institution  is  considerably  cramped  for  the  want 
of  suitable  shops,  instruction  is  still  faithfully  given  in  some  eligi- 
ble trade  to  all  the  pupils,  except  a  very  few,  whose  circumstances 
make  it  inexpedient.  Bookbinding,  successfully  prosecuted  in  the 
Institution  for  more  than  twenty  years,  has  been  suspended  for 
want  of  suitable  accommodations ;  but  cabinet  making,  tailoring 
and  shoemaking,  trades  more  neccessary  to  the  wants  of  the  Insti- 
tution, and  of  more  general  utility  to  the  bulk  of  our  pupils  in 
after  life,  are  still  carried  on,  in  a  temporary  shop,  and  in  rooms 
designed  for  other  uses.  Gardening  makes  a  fourth  trade  offered 
to  the  choice  of  the  boys.  In  its  proper  season,  this  branch  gives 
opportunity  to  many  of  the  boys,  both  to  keep  themselves  in  prac- 
tice at  farm  work,  and  to  take  lessons  in  horticulture.  The  girls, 
as  heretofore,  have  the  choice  of  learning  tailoring,  dressmaking, 
or  plain  sewing,  taught  by  competent  persons  of  their  own  sex. 
They  have  daily  practice  in  those  lighter  household  duties  by 
which,  in  after  life,  they  will  aid  in  making  their  homes  comfortable 
and  pleasant. 

We  have,  in  former  reports,  repeatedly  given  our  views  as  to 
the  great  importance  of  the  mechanical  arts,  in  an  institution  for 
the  education  of  deaf  mutes.  Nine-tenths  of  our  pupils  will  be 
dependent,  after  they  leave  school,  on  their  own  industry  for  sup- 
port. Many  of  our  former  pupils  are  maintaining  themselves, 
and  not  a  few  supporting  families  also,  by  trades  acquired  at  the 
Institution.  Many  others,  who  do  not  regularly  follow  the  tradea 
they  learned  while  at  school,  and  who  prefer  farming  or  some 
other  employment,  are  yet  greatly  benefited  by  the  still  in  handling 
tools  here  acquired,  and  still  more  by  the  habits  of  industry  and 
regularity  inculcated  at  the  Institution. 

The  state  of  the  intellectual  department  is,  as  usual,  highly  sat- 
isfactory. The  three  hundred  pupils  are  divided  into  fifteen  clas- 
ses, each  having  a  separate  room,  and  each  receiving,  during 
school  hours,  the  entire  time  and  attention  of  a  well  qualified 
teacher,  under  the  constatit  supervision  of  the  executive  head  of 
the  Institution. 

Referring  for  evidence  of  the  improvement  of  the  pupils,  Sd 
lately  rescued  from  more  than  heathen  ignorance,  and  of  their 
attainments  in  language,  general  information  and  religious  know- 
ledge, to  the  report  on  tho  annual  examination,  we  would  her^ 


gnlyadd,  that  the  High  CUsb  c<nitinii6B  to  demrre  flpecial  ^om- 
anidfttioci.  The  coarse  of  studies  pursued  in  the  instmctioft  of 
this  class,  by  enlarging  the  range  of  ideas  and  disctpUning  the 
mental  powers,  is  especially  beneficial  to  deaf-mutesy  whose 
inability  to  mix  in  society  on  equal  terms  with  those  who  hear, 
throws  them  more  on  the  resources  of  their  own  minds.  The 
High  Class  has  already  famished  several  valuable  teachers  to 
our  own  and  other  institutions ;  and  this  fact  alone  amply  justifies 
its  formation,  and  continuance.  Its  influence  in  elevating  the 
intellectual  and  social  tone  of  the  Institution,  and  in  stimulatisg 
the  pupils  to  higher  effort,  has  been  most  salutary. 

The  Bev.  Thomas  Gallaudet,  for  fifteen  years  a  valued  Professor, 
has  resigned  his  office,  in  order  to  devote  his  time  more  fully  to 
labors,  preliminary  to  which  he  has  long  been  engaged*     He  hsi 
gathered  a  congregation,  and  is  building  a  church  for  deaf  mutei 
and  their  friends.     Mr.  Gallaudet  will  thus  have  the  credit  of 
beix^  the  first  to  carry  out  to  its  full  development  the  great  coiic^ 
tion  of  his  excellent  father,  who  was,  it  is  believed,  the  or^nator 
of  regular  religious  services  on  Sundays,  for  the  deaf  and  domb, 
corresponding  to  those  held  in  other  chun*hes.    Such  exemtes 
are  regularly,  during  the  school  term,  held  in  our  own  and  other 
American  institutions.     School  is  opened  and  closed  each  day  by 
the  explanation  of  a  portion  of  scripture,  and  by  a  prayer,  in 
eigns.    Every  Sunday,  two  lectures  or  sermons,  in  the  language 
of  signs,  (the  vernacular  of  our  pupils,)  ate  delivered  in  the 
chapel  by  the  President  and  the  more  experienced  Professors,  is 
rotation.     When  the  Institution  was  much  nearer  the  city  than  at 
.present,  these  Sunday  lectures  were  attended  by  many  of  oor  for- 
mer pupils.     While  regretting  the  loss  of  Mr.  Gallaudet's  8»vi- 
ces,  we  cannot  but  bid  him  God-speed  in  his  work  of  love  and 
beneficence. 

Two  of  our  deaf-mute  teachers,  both  distinguished  graduates 
of  the  ESgh  Glass,  have  also  left  us  during  the  year.  Mr.  Wells  has 
gone  to  assist  Mr.  Van  Nostrand,  formerly  of  this  Institution, 
now  principal  of  the  institution  in  Texas:  Mr.  Southwick,  to  a 
similar  position  in  the  State  of  Iowa.  An  experienced  teacher 
being  wanted  for  one  of  the  higher  classes,  a  young  gentleman  of 
ability  in  this  branch  of  instruction,  has  been  temp(»rarily  engaged. 
,One  of  the  vacancies  has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Miss 
..Anna  B.  Very, 

The  fifth  convention  of  American  instructors  of  the  deaf  and 


damb,  was  held  in  Augast  laAt,  at  the  institution  in  Jacksonville, 
Illinois,  and  was  attended  by  the  President  and  several  of  the 
teachers  of  our  Institution.  These  gatherings,  now  become  bien- 
nial, stimulate  thought,  excite  emulation,  and  promote  kind  feelings 
among  those  engaged  in  the  cause.  The  experience  of  each  is 
communicated  to  all  the  rest,  and  the  cause  of  deaf-mute  educa- 
tion is  brought  more  prominently  before  the  public  eye,  and  takes 
stronger  hold  on  the  public  sympathies. 

In  the  cause  of  benevolence,  education  and  religion,  as  in  other 
enterprises,  zeal,  labor,  purity  of  purpose  and  readiness  to  profit 
by  the  teachings  of  experience,  seldom  fail  of  their  reward. 
Looking  with  devout  gratitude  to  the  past,  we  rest  in  humble  reli- 
ance, for  the  future,  on  the  favor  of  Him  who  has  hitherto  so  sig 
nally  blessed  our  labors. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

H.  P.  PEET,  Presiimt. 
Andrew  Wa&ker,  Secretary. 

New  York  Institution  for  the  "j 

Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  > 

January  10,  1859.         j 


LIST  OF  PUPILS 

In  the  New  York  hutitution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Duml, 
December  Slst,  1858. 

HALES.— Rksidencx. 

NamM.  Town.  Covnty. 

Angler,  Grenyiiie Boston,, MasMckiuetto. 

Aymeriek,  Felix  Femandes .  •  •  Hayana, Cuba. 

Baird,  John Brooklyn, Kings. 

Barnard,  Edmund  Alfred Westfield, Ghautanqne. 

Barnes,  Albert  A Utica, Oneida. 

Barnes,  Benjamin  K.  ^ Jasper, Steuben. 

Barnes,  Joseph  H • Canton, St.  Lawreaee. 

Barnes,  Josiah Port  Chester,  ......  Westchester. 

Bartlett,  Melville  D Lima, Livingston. 

Beers,  David Harmony, Warren,  N.  J. 

Bergman,  Herman New  York, New  YorL 

Blain,  Robert Barrie,  • Simeoe,  C.  W. 

BlakemsD,  Elijah  R New  York, New  Ycrk. 

Borden,  John  Jay Wolcottville, Wayne. 

Brennan,  William •  Troy, Rensselaer. 

Brewer,  William  H.  H New  York, New  YorL 

Brewer,  William  H Harlem, New  York. 

Bristol,  Greorge  H Fort  Edward, Washington. 

Brophy ,  Dennis  H New  York, New  York. 

Buhle,  Henry  F New  York, New  York. 

Bush,  David  Dayton Ramapo, Rockland. 

Butler,  Cornelius Orange, Schuyler. 

Bentley,  George  Bryant Troy, Rensselaer, 

Carberry,  William  John Albany, Albany. 

Carpenter,  Abel  B South  Bristol, Ontario. 

Carpenter,  Wells Canastota, Madison. 

Carroll,  Patrick New  York, New  York. 

Charry.  William New  York, New  York. 

Clapp,  Edward  H Owego, Tioga. 

Collins,  Alonso New  York, New  York. 

Conklin,  James New  York, New  York. 

Coons,  Freeland Copake, Columbia. 

Coons,  William  H Copake, Columbia. 

Cooper,  Charles  H Watertown, Jefferson. 

Cope,  Augustus  Y Carpentersville,  ....  Warren.  N.  J. 

Clemens,  Joseph  Lowry Cranberry, Middlesex,  N.  J. 

^"nntryman,  James  Eli Paine's  Hollow,  ....  Herkimer. 

\\l  Alfred Moira, Franklin. 

11,  Dennis 3foira, Franklin. 

James  H •  •  Albany, Albany. 
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Kamti*  Town.  Gonatj* 

Desbong,  Jaoob  Jameg Unian  Springs, .  •  •  •  •  Cayuga. 

Bewland,  Albert New  York, New  York. 

Dickerson,  Samuel Eaperance, Schoharie. 

Pimond,  James  H New  York, New  York. 

Dotj,  Adelmar Senneti, Cayuga. 

Edmonston,  Peter  W Hackenaaok, Bergen,  N.  J. 

EvaDS,  Oeorge  William Syracuse, Onondaga. 

Fanning,  Patrick ^ew  York, New  York. 

Farnum,  William  W Gilbertsyille, Otsego. 

Feesenden,  Henry Naples, Ontario. 

Fitch,  Stephen  W Watson, Delaware. 

Fitxpatrick,  John  M Brooklyn, Kings. 

Fletcher,  Nathaniel  B Stormville, Dutchess. 

Flpn,  Theodore  B Jersey  City, Hudson,  N.  J. 

Foran ,   Michael Northfield,  ,  • .  • . ^  •  •  Richmond. 

Frann,  Henry New  York, New  York. 

Fumey,  John  Albert Brooklyn, •  Kings. 

Gallagher,  Patrick New  York, New  York. 

Gardner,  Hiram Westerlo, Albany. 

Gordon,  Albert  C Preble, Cortland. 

Green,  Robert Goshen, Orange. 

Grimm,  John Oswego, Oswego. 

Hambly  David King  Township,  .  • .  •  Canada  West. 

Hatch,  Wells  Page North  Cohocton,. . . .  Steuben. 

Hewlett,  Sylvanus Newton, Queens. 

Heyman,  Moses New  York, New  York. 

Hicks,  Gilbert North  Hempstead,  . .  Queens. 

Hicks,  Charles North  Hempstead,  . .  Queens. 

Helliwell,  William Highland  Creek,. . .  •  Canada  West. 

Horan,  John , New  York, New  York. 

Hotchkiss,  Isaac  F Chester, •  Warren. 

Hotchkiss,  Jeremiah Chester, Warren. 

Houston,  Washington. .......  Brooklyn, Kings. 

Hubbard,  Willis .  Brunswick,  ......••  Rensselaer. 

Hudson,  Hendrick, Albany, Albany. 

Hunt,  William New  York, New  York. 

Juhring,  Henry  L New  York, New  York. 

Kee,  Robert Argyle, Washington. 

Kee,  Samuel  H. Argyle, Washington. 

Kennedy,  John,  Jr Bethel,  Sullivan. 

Knight,  Albert  P Ogdensburgh, St.  Lawrence. 

Knox,  Jacob  James Brooklyn, Kings. 

Knapp,  Smith  T Clarkstown, Rockland. 

Larue,  John Hoboken, Hudson,  N.  J. 

Linan,  William New  York, New  York, 

Little,  William  A Brooklyn, Kings. 

Leslie,  William Chinguacousy, Peel,  C.  W. 

Lockwood,  George  P • .  Brooklyn, Queens. 

Loomis,  Samuel Albion, •  Oswego. 

Loveland,  Henry  L Wayland, Steuben. 

Macarty,  Daniel New  York, New  York. 

McConvil,  Edward New  York, New  York. 

McDougal,  Walter •  Communipaw,  ••....     Hudson,  N.  J. 

McOuire,  Patrick New  York, New  York. 

Miles,  Edward  B ••••  Apulia, Onondaga. 
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HiaiM.  Town.  OnvBtj. 

Milleft,  EdwwdB Owwsioliia, St.  lAwvcMt. 

Mitchell,  NioMM New  York, Nor  York. 

Moran,  Jokn  B Watertown,  «....•• .  JcfferMo. 

Messengor,  Bdmond.*.....  ..••  Coraing, fit«ib«i. 

Mamford,  FrankUn  lu  •«^«...  Utiea,  ..•• Oneida. 

Marphy,  J^reniah  ..««.....•  Napaaock, Uiater. 

Newell,  Gkarlea  8 New  York, New  YorL 

Nutting,  Harley  W. Wett  Monroe, Oaw^o. 

Olmstead,  John Maiaakating, SnUivaa. 

Paddock,  PkiloK.... Harmony, Ohaniaaqne. 

Parker,  Janea  W.. Rye Weaichester. 

Parkkorst,  Lealie Smitk&eld,. Madiaett. 

Perkins,  Eliaa Oaaton, &L  Lawx«iiee. 

PlaM,  Albert Parma, Mo&roa. 

Pimm,  Joakna  Reed.. . ......  Huron,. Wayne. 

Redman,  Smith ...«.  Caldwell, Sasaz,  N.J. 

Redmond,  John  W.  ... . ......  Hoboken, Hadaoo,  N.  J. 

Reavea,  Henry  Dennie .  ......  Rahway, Eaaex,  N.  J. 

Rialey,  Laman  L. . . .. ^ ^ .. « .  •  Hamilton, Madison. 

Roche,  John  H New  Bedford, MaMachaselCs. 

Rnmrill,  Henry  Alvord  ..«.«•  New  York, New  Yoik. 

Rnggles,  Timothy. Bridgewater, . • Annapolis,  N.  8. 

Ruflkt  Robert New  York,.. New  York. 

Ryan,  John •  New  York,  ......«•  New  York. 

Samakoff,  Peter  •••......«..  Oastleton, Richmond. 

Soannel,  John .^......  New  York, New  York. 

Bchencker,  Victor.  ...*••«•••  New  York, New  Yoik. 

Seely,  James  W , West  Franklin, Delaware. 

Bchnman,  Jacob •••••••  New  York, New  Yofk. 

Seymour,  Francis  ............  Oorham, Ontario. 

Shady,  Thomas New  York, ^ .  New  York. 

Sharkey,  Patrick New  York,.... New  York. 

Shumway,  Jeremiah •  •  Marion, •  Wayne. 

Shaw,  John .^  ...... •  Watson, ^ Lewis. 

Shields,  Patrick.. Whitehall Washingtce. 

Smith,  Harvey  Ward  ........  Albion, Orieans. 

Smith,  John..... DansyiUe, Livingston. 

Smith,  William  S.. Rouse's  Point, .  Clinton. 

St.  John,  Charles New  York, New  Yoik. 

Sprague,  William  H. ........ .  Lumberland, SnlliTan. 

Stone,  AnircwJ Hanover, Chautaaque. 

Story,  James  Edwin Cherry  Valley, Otsego. 

Strong  Charles  Williams .....  Brooklyn, Kings. 

Sweet,  Charles  Whitehall, Washingten. 

Sutton,  Alonao  C Warwick, Orange. 

Temple,  Martin  h De  Witt, Onondaga. 

Thompson,  Richard  Thayer ...  St.  Joseph, Doniphan,  K.  T. 

Thurston,  Alexander  .........  New  York, New  YorL 

TilUnghasI,  David  Ray Fayetteville North  Canima. 

Tong,  Jauies  D ...  Clarksville, El  Dorado,  Cat 

-8,  William ...  Brooklyn, Kings. 

Francis  M.  .....•• ... . .  Geneva,  ... .^ ..... .  Ontario. 

iiuey  J New  York, New  YorL 

rtUtidt,  Joseph. Yorktewn, «  Westchester. 

rtlaadt,  Steph^p  . ... . .  Yorktewn, Westchester. 
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TandaTiM,  CoriMliiu PiM  Brook, Morris,  K.J. 

Van  Tanel,  Cbttlea  W New  York, Niw  York* 

Yiele,  Cburki  W VortMiUer, Waakngton. 

WaldelM,  Pkilip  J Roekester, .» ..*  * . »  •  •  Monioo. 

Ward,ThoiiiM Weel  Farmi, Wottekottor. 

Waasoii,  HilftoB OolosTllle, Broome. 

Welch,  Lewii  •  •• Ogdensburgk, •  St.  Lftwreneo. 

Witschief,  Jokn New  York, New  York. 

Witschief,  Peter New  York, New  York. 

Wood,  Eyelyn  Porter Sjraoitte,  • .  •  • OnoMkgm. 

Works,  Chtrlee  B HsBnibal, OftWego. 

Yoimga,  Edward  Smitk PiatlmAh, Kings. 

FEHAIiSS.-^RBSiDxiiox. 

Abel,  Emily PerryYiUe, •  Hunterdon,  N.  J* 

Bagnal,  Sarah  Lavinia Middleaex, *  Yates* 

Barrj,  Yelona Majville, Ckautanqne. 

Barker.  Eunice  Jenner Easton, Washington. 

Barnes,  Jane Monroe, Orance. 

Barrett,  Catharine  Amelia. .  • .  New  York,.. .......  New  York. 

Bender,  Helen  A Fajetteyille, Onondaga. 

Bender,  Caroline New  York, • .  New  York. 

Bently,  Fanny  Qay Cortland  Co., Alabama. 

Bodine,  Elsie Walkill, Orange. 

Bonsfield,  Elizabeth HadisiHi, Morns,  N.  J. 

Bowen,  Ruth Marcellus, Onondaga« 

Boyle,  Catharine New  York, New  York. 

Brewer,  Catharine  L.  • New  York, New  York. 

Brewer,  Helen Kingston, • .  •  •  Canada  West. 

Brewer,  Elisa  Jane New  York, New  York. 

Brown,  Catharine  L New  York, New  York. 

Brown,  Mary Binghamton,    ..••..  Broome. 

Bnsh,  Mary  Jane Ramapo, Rockland. 

CaMU,  Catharine New  York, New  York. 

Gaboon,  Nancy Plainfield, Otsego. 

Calboun,  Eliza New  York, New  York. 

Campbell,  Sarah  E New  York, New  York. 

Carroll,  Anna Clifton, Richmond. 

Carroll,  Mary  Ann Rochester, Monroe. 

Cbristy,  Sarah  Joanna Oxford,  . . .  • Butler,  Ohio 

Cburchill,  Anna  Rhoda New  Ijebanon, Columbia. 

Cludius,  Emma New  York, New  York. 

Conklin,  Julia Yorktown,  .........  Westchester. 

Cook,  Elizabeth Springfield, Otsego. 

Cornell,  Harriet  Redfield New  York, New  York. 

Caddeback,  Margaret Phelps, Ontario. 

Donoyan,  Catharine New  York, New  York. 

Boyle,  Lucy Elmira, Chemung. 

Duffy,  Margaret Brooklyn, Kings. 

Dyer,  Mary  Jane Conquest, Cayuga. 

Eastman,  Sarah  A Forrestville, Chantauoue. 

Elliot,  Sarah New  York, New  York. 

Field.  Adelaide Fabius, Onondaga. 

Field,  £mma. •«, •  •  Fabius, •  • « •  Onondaga. 
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Hums.  T«wb.  OmbIj. 

FilipAtriek,  Sunn Clifton, Bifllinoiid. 

Fitnimmoiu,  Mary New  York,  ....•••••  New  Tork. 

Fonu,  Sank  Aim Norfchileld, Bichmond. 

Ford,  Fanny  N Orafton, Rensselaer. 

Frame,  Isabella  M Cohocton, 8teiiben. 

Freeman,  Fanny  L Allahabad, Nortbero  LidiL 

Friedel,  Catharine  M •  •  •  Jamaica, Qaeens  Co, 

Fogarty,  Rachel, New  York, New  York. 

Fnrney,  AUcia  Cook Brooklyn, Kings. 

Oetman,  Mary  Ann SphraUh, Fulton. 

Glass,  Sarah  Ann New  York, NewYoik. 

Goodrich,  Mary  L Brooklyn, Kings. 

Green,  Martha  Ann Goshen, Orange. 

Green,  Salina GreenTille, Kentucky. 

Ckaham,  Florence Westfall, Pyke  Co.,  Peu. 

Gnnton,  Emma Albany, Albany. 

Hagmaoar,  Nancy  A Borne, Oneida. 

Harrison,  Celia  L Ontario, Wayne, 

Hart,  Helen  Louisa Gorham, Ontario. 

Hendrick,  Nancy  M Wolcott, Wayne. 

Hicks,  Anna North  Hempstead,  . .  Queens. 

Keaman,  Mary Greenwood, 8t«nben. 

Kenney,  Ann New  York, New  York. 

Keyser,  Harriet Fulton, Schoharie. 

Lawson,  Matilda Paterson, Passaic,  N.J. 

Layton,  Elisabeth Newark, Essex,  N.  J. 

Lee,  Bridget New  York, New  York. 

Lewis,  Martha  E New  York, New  York 

Lishnre,  Edithorp Cohocton, Steuben. 

Lyon,  Clotilde New  York, New  York 

Lyon,  Wealthy  L West  Bainbridge, . . .  Chenango. 

Madden,  Frances Geneva, OnUrio. 

Magher,  Mary  A Brooklyn, Kings. 

Matheny,  Missouri  A Vernon, Madison,  Mia. 

Mark,  Wilhelmina. New  York, New  York. 

May,  Anna New  York, New  YorL 

McCarthy,  Elixa Albany, Albany, 

McCormick,  Alice New  York, New  YorL 

McDermott,  Ann Troy, Rensselaer. 

McKew,  Theresa Ogdensburgh, St.  Lawrence. 

McMenomy,  Rosanna Rochester, Monroe. 

Mahan,  Mary Flatbush, Kings. 

Miller,  Ann DeKalb, St.  Lawrence. 

Miller,  Nancy DeKalb, St.  Ltwrenoe. 

Miner,  Matilda Chateaugay, Franklin. 

Montgomery,  Elisa  J Chautauque, Chautonqoe. 

Morris,  Josephbe Lansingburgh, Rensseber. 

Morrow,  Jane New  York, New  York. 

Morse,  Emma Windsor, •  Broome. 

"'irphy,  Catharine  A Brooklyn Kings. 

ihy,  Catharine Brooklyn, Kings. 

I,  Antoinette  A Brooklyn, Kings. 

e,  Sarah  Ann New  York, New  York. 

y,  Marian  S New  York, New  York. 

Caroline  Hotchkin New  York; .  • .  • New  York. 
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HuMf.  Town.  Coniity. 

Petrie,  Emma  Adelphi Little  Falls, Herkimer. 

Pottinger,  Elisabeth Rochester, •••  Monroe. 

Proseos,  Delia Sodas, a  Wayne. 

Power,  Ellen •  New  York, New  York. 

Powling,  Adelaide Lagona,    Yucatan. 

Pniaam,  Ann  Matilda Saratoga  Springs, . . .  Saratoga. 

Quinn,  Mary  Ann New  York, New  York. 

Qainn,  Catharine New  York, New  York. 

Riddle,  Rosalthe  A Darien,  ...» Genesee. 

Robinson,  Catharine New  York, New  York. 

Roemer,  Christiana •  •  New  York, New  York. 

Rotherj,  Jane Brooklyn, •  Kings. 

S&nnders,  Catharine Fort  Edward, Washington. 

Schutt,  Sarah  Margaret Troy, •  Rensselaer. 

SeoveU,  Augusta  O. St.  Johnsyille, Montgomery. 

Shamp.  Fidelia Oaines, Orleans. 

Sitterley,  Louisa. .  • .  •  • Guilderland, Albany. 

Smith,  Fanny Albany, Albany. 

Spear,  Pamelia  T New  York, New  York. 

Stansbary,  Caroline  R Lysander, Onond<iga. 

Stansbury,  Mary  A Lysander, •  Onondaga. 

Stephan,  Anna  Sophia  M New  York, New  York. 

Steele,  Catharine Brooklyn, •  Kings. 

Stryker,  Sarah  J Middletown  Point,  . .  Monmouth,  N.  J. 

Swarti,  Eye, •  Brooklyn, Kings 

Smith,  Maria Clifton  Springs,  ....  Ontario. 

Talknan,  Sarah  £ Buffalo, Erie. 

Tanner,  Helena Fulton, Schoharie. 

Taylor,  Susan  Maria Canajoharie, Montgomery. 

Thorn,  Elisabeth Ridgeway Orleans. 

Tbome,  Emily Janesville, Onondaga. 

Thompson,  Sarah  Ann Randolph, •  •  Cattaraugus. 

Temple,  Caroline De  Witt, Onondaga. 

Van  Olinda,  Mary  Jane Albany, Albany. 

Van  Tassel,  Adelia  C Bedford , Westchester. 

Velzy,  Eliza Pavilion, Gknesee. 

Vosseller,  Dorothy, North  Branch, Somerset,  N.  J. 

Walraff,  Emilia New  York, New  York. 

Walter,  Frances  E Lockport, Niagara. 

Walter,  Gertrude  C New  York, New  York. 

Warren,  Almira Albany, Albany. 

Wederhold,  Catharine New  Y  ork, New  York. 

Wells,  Rhoda  Ann New  York, New  York. 

Westcott,  Susan  E.  N Sacketts  Harbor,. . .  •  Jefferson. 

Whalen,  Sarah  Ann East  China, Wyoming. 

White,  Sarah Geneseo, Livingston. 

Works,  Angeline Hannibal, Oswego. 

Wynkoop,  Cora  A Hopewell, Ontario. 
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LIST  OF  PUPILS 

Who  left  tie  hutttution  during  the  year  1858. 

MALBS. — ^RssiDXHCB. 

Ahern,  Mieliael New  York, New  Yoit 

Aiutin,  Geo.  Washington New  York, New  YorL 

Boyer,  Frederick Buffalo, Brie. 

Brown,  Calvin  H Lenox, Madimm. 

CahiU,John NewYork, New  YoA 

Case,  Pbilander  B Wirt, Alleganj. 

Grippen,  James  H Olenville, Schenec^a^. 

Davenport,  Jackson, Tioga  Centre, Tioga. 

Deuel,  Alexander  W Alabama, Genesee. 

Flick,  Joseph Mantins  Centre,  ....  Onondaga. 

Halsoy,  John  Tan  Biper New  York, New  York. 

HOts,  Mason Boonvillo, Oneida. 

ffitchoock,  Spencer  K Utica, Oneida. 

Hoffman,  Charles  Wia Cape  Palmas, Africa. 

Hynea,  Patrick Buffalo, Erie. 

Jav»  Everett  Bmmett Hamden, Delaware. 

Johnson,  Thos.  Markham York  Coonty, Canada  Wert. 

Keyser,  James  Madison Fulton, Schoharie. 

Larkin,  Charles  H New  York, New  York. 

I>on,  Cnyler  W West  Bainbridge, . . .  Chenango. 

Mahoney,  Dennis Albany, Albany. 

Mclntyre,  Abraham Yalatie,   Columbia. 

Mowry,  Georee  Biley Triangle, Broome. 

Ostrander,  H^rritt Esopus, Ulster. 

Bundle,  Elnathan Deerpark, Orange. 

Schutt,  George  W Saugerties,  •  •  • Ulster. 

Seaman,  Charles  Powell Jerusalem, Queens. 

Shepherdson,  Jabex Whitestown, Oneida. 

Shepherdson,  Bobert Whitestown, Oneida. 

Skelsey,  John Toronto,  Canada  Weit. 

Van  Cortlandt,  Washington...     Pine's  Bridge, Westchester. 

Van  Zandt,  Levinus  W Watervliet, Albany. 

Wilson,  William Grahamsville, Canada  West. 

FEMALES.— Rbsidxnox. 

Abel,  Margaret Perryville, Hunterdon,  N.  J. 

Berry,  Juliet West  Milford, Passaic,  N.  J* 

Brown,  Nancy  Caroline  ••••••     Twicksburgh, Huntingdon,  N  J. 

Bush,  Ann  Maria Bamapo, Rockland. 

Coddington,  Sarah  Jane Rochester, Ulster. 

Donaghue,  Bridget Buffalo, Erie. 

Hanlow,  Ann Fallsburgh, Sullivan. 

Kehl,  Veronica Rochester, Monroe. 

Kelly,  Winifred Loekport, Niagara. 

Kenfield,  Lucina  E. Naples, Ontario. 

Livingston,  Julia  Ann Guilderland, Albany. 

'  oekwood,  Maria  Louisa  ...    •  Brooklyn,  .••••••••  Kings. 

>Laughlin,  Isabella West  Avon, Livingston. 

UioUand,  Margaret North  Bay, Oneida. 


n 

KtBM*                                           TbwB.  Cona^. 

Peppinger,  Blisabeth Princeton, Meroer,  N.  J. 

Raspberry,  Jane Roohester, Monroe. 

Bobbins,  Nancy  Maria North  Wilna, Jefferson. 

Warts,  Louisa  Ann New  York, New  York. 

Wasbborn,  Eliza Sing  Sing, .........  Westchester. 

Woodworth,  Eliza  P Vienna, Oneida. 

H»l«8.  Females.  ToUl. 

Number  embraced  in  the  last  Catalogue,  Dec.  Slat,  1857,  168      134      802 

Admitted  within  the  year, 27        29        56 

Whole  number  within  the  year, 195      163      358 

Left  the  Institution  in  1858, 33        20        53 

Actual  number  in  the  Institution,  Dec.  3l8t,  1858,. . .  •  162      143      305 

Of  the  foregoing  there  are  supported  : 

By  the  State  of  New  York, 121 

By  the  city  of  New  York, 10 

By  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 8 

By  their  friends, 21 

By  the  Institution, 2 

162      143      805 
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REPORT 
On  the  Examination,  July  12,  13  and  14,  1858.     Submit- 
ted by  A.  V.  Williams,  M.  D. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Directors  to  attend  the  annual 
examination  of  the  pupils  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Damb,  held  at  the  Institution  in  July,  1858,  respectfully 

REPORT : 

That  the  results  of  their  observations,  made  du)ring  the  course  of  the 
examination,  were  satisfactory.  The  intelligence  passed  so  rapidly  between 
teacher  and  pupil  proyed  the  value  and  precision  of  the  system  of  instruo- 
tion,  the  skill  of  the  one  to  impart,  and  the  readiness  of  the  other  to  re- 
ceive it. 

The  examinations  were  conducted  according  to  the  programme  prepared 
by  the  President.  The  committee,  however,  frequently  requested  the  ex- 
aminer to  vary  the  questions,  which  was  always  promptly  done.  The 
answers  were  uniformly  given,  so  as  to  show  the  pupil  understood  the 
subject. 

The  examination  was  conducted  in  the  presence  of  Rev*  Dr.  Prime,  to 
whom  the  committee  tender  their  thanks  for  hb  report  on  the  High  Class, 
which  is  submitted  in  the  accompanying  document. 

The  public  examination  was  conducted  in  the  chapel,  in  the  presence  of 
a  number  of  our  distinguished  citizens.  The  favorable  impression  made 
upon  them  will  be  best  shown  by  the  public  notices,  copies  of  which  are 
also  submitted. 

The  full  detail  of  the  examination,  and  the  condition  of  the  educational 
department,  as  it  appeared  to  your  committee,  is  contained  in  the  accompa- 
nying document,  all  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

A.  V.  WILLIAMS, 
Chairman  of  Committee  on  Examination. 


The  object  of  the  Institution  is  : 

First.  To  give  to  its  pupils  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  and 
such  a  practical  acquaintance  with  history,  geography  and  arithmetic,  and 
with  the  elements  of  natural  philosophy,  astronomy,  and  book-keeping,  as 
will  enable  them  to  act  their  part  in  life,  as  intelligent  members  of  the 
commanity. 
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Secondly.  To  develop  their  mond  nature,  and  instmct  them  ikoroiighlj 
in  their  moral  ohiigations  and  relations,  so  as  to  insure  their  safeij  ud 
happiness  in  this  life,  and,  through  the  divine  blessing,  make  them  hein  of 
immortality. 

Thirdly.  To  form  in  them  industrious  habits,  and  give  them  a  knowledge 
of  some  mechanical  handicraft,  so  as  to  render  them  indepcBdent  of  ehiritj 
and  useful  to  society. 

Fourthly.  To  give  to  a  selected  number,  for  whom  a  separate  proviikm 
hab  been  made,  a  thorough  academic  education,  whieh  will  fit  them  fof 
teachers,  editors,  or  any  of  the  higher  wriks  of  life  which  may  be  open  to 
the  deaf. 

To  accomplish  these  several  objects,  it  is  necessary : 

First.  That  the  pupils  be  provided  with  a  home  in  which  they  caa  re- 
oeive  the  care  and  discipline  adapted  to  their  condition. 

Secondly.  That  they  be  provided  with  competent  instructors,  wrho,  fol- 
lowing out  a  given  system,  and  supplied  with  all  suitable  text  books  and 
apparatus,  shall  accomplish,  with  precision,  their  mental  and  moral  edu- 
cation. 

Thirdly.  That  ample  facilities,  in  the  way  of  shops,  machinery  and  ia- 
struction,  be  furnished,  to  enable  them  to  get  a  thorough  mechanical  edi- 
oation. 

The  business  of  the  Institution  may,  thisrefore,  be  considered  as  en- 
braced  under  three  general  departments : 

The  domestic,  the  mechanical,  and  the  intellectual. 

I.    THE   DOMESTIC   DEPARTMENT. 

The  buildings  are  Remarkably  well  arranged  and  convenient,  having  in 
-view  the  entire  separation  of  the  two  sexes  at  those  hours  when  their  occa* 
pations  are  diverse,  and  ease  of  access  for  them  to  the  common  rooms,  suck 
ms  the  school  rooms,  dining  room  and  chapel,  when  they  are  required  to 
assemble  together.  The  neatness  everywhere  apparent,  and  the  attention 
io  the  comfort  of  the  pupils  in  ievery  particular,  are  such  as  to  call  for  com- 
mendation to  the  matron  and  steward.  The  appointments  of  the  dormito- 
ries are  perfect ;  and  the  school  rooms,  after  being  supplied  with  the  new 
desks  already  procured  for  them,  will  hardly  need  any  improvement.  The 
sitting  rooms  and  dining  rooms,  however,  require  better  furniture.  The 
pupils  should  all  have  chairs  instead  of  stools  and  benches  in  these  rooms. 
as  a  support  to  the  back  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  an  easy,  grace- 
ful posture,  and  a  comfortable  health.  The  girls*  sitting  room  should  be 
provided  with  tables,  and  book-cases,  instead  of  the  old  desks  which  are 
now  in  use,  and  which  are  very  inconvenient  for  the  purposes  of  sewing. 
The  boys  should  have  a  full  supply  of  new  desks,  and  a  row  of  nice  table* 
in  the  center  of  their  room.  The  furniture  of  these  rootab  is  now  misera- 
ly  out  of  keeping  with  the  character  of  the  establishment.  The  commit- 
,  therefore,  recommend  that  these  matters  receive  immediate  attention, 
toon  as  the  funds  of  the  Institution  will  justify  it 
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II.— TH«  ItBOHAKIOAL   DB»A|IT¥BJ»T. 
The  trades  »t  present  taught  are  tailoriDg,  ahoemaking,  cabinet  making 
and  carpentering,  and  gardening.     The  first  two  are  communicated  success- 
fallj.    For  the  third,  shop  room  is  required.     In  the  garden,  the  hoys 
have  done  remarkably  well.     They  have  also  rendered  material  assistance 
in  grading  and  regulating  the  grounds.     This  kind  of  employment  cultio 
vates  the  taste,  gives  a  full  development  to  the  muscles,  and  prepareif 
the  papils  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  agricultural  pursuits  after  they 
leave  school.     The  time  employed  in  labor  is,  in  summer,  about  two  hour0 
before  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  two  hours  after  four  o'clock  in  th^ 
afternoon.     Bookbinding  proved,  in  former  years,  a  very  useful  branch,  but 
has  been  temporarily  discontinued,  on  acconi^t  of  want  of  shop  buUdingji. 
A  very  creditable  commencement  was  made,  before  the  removal  to  Fax^r 
wood,  in  wood  engraving,  but,  with  the  suspension  of  instruction  in  draw- 
ing and  painting,  this  aUo  had  to  be  given  up.     It  is  hoped  that  all  these 
branches  of  industry  will  be  resumed,  and  that  printing  will  be  added  to 
the  list.     The  eye  of  the  deaf  mute  is,  in  general,  remarkably  acute,  and 
he  attains  great  quickness  of  manipulation,  two  elements  of  success  in  thiif 
art.     The  constant  setting  of  types  familiarizes  the  mind  with  the  use  of 
language,  and,  therefore,  on  this  account,  if  no  other,  it  would  prove  a  ben- 
efit to  the  deaf.     No  one  can  examine  the  Institution  without  becoming 
convinced  of  the  adaptation  of  this  trade  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb.     In  the  few  instances  in  which  it  has  been  practiced  by  gradu- 
ates of  the  Institution,   a  very  marked  intellectual  advance  has  beei^ 
noticed,  as  compared  with  other  deaf  mutes  of  equal  capacity,  and  previouf 
training.     The  same   reasoning  holds  good  in  the  case  of  hearing  and 
speaking   persons,  as  between  printers,  and  shoemakers^  tailors,  cabinet 
makers,  and  the  like. 

III. — THE  INTELLECTUAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Under  this  head  may  be  considered  the  entire  means  resorted  to,  in  ele- 
vating the  mental  and  moral  nature  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

The  leading  features  of  the  American  system  of  instructing  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  as  exemplified  in  thb  Institution,  may  be  designated  as : 

Fi:st«  An  enlarged  and  copious  language  of  signs,  baaed  upon  natural 
pantominc,  presented  in  a  natural  order,  and  capable  of  expressing  abstraol 
ideas  and  principles,  as  well  as  those  simpler  tissues  of  thought  which  com- 
pose narrative  and  description.  This  the  deaf  mute  is  prepared  for  previr 
ous  to  entering  the  Institution,  by  his  efforts  to  make  himself  understood 
hy  his  parents,  and  other  friends.  For  want  of  sufficient  co-operation  oa 
their  part,  and  of  association  with  those  who  use  this  method  of  commoni- 
cation  in  a  perfected  form,  these  attempts  of  his  are  rude  and  extremely 
limited.  His  mind  is,  therefore,  almost  entirely  undeveloped.  In  the 
society  of  the  Institution,  however,  he  learns,  as  other  children  do  in  their 
vernacular,  to  express  himself  with  ease  and  precision,  and  it  b  not  long 
2>efore  he  is  able  to  make  and  receive  oommanications  in  this  manner.  Thia 
fijAtem  of  signs  tkm  becomes  ap  instrumept  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher  tas 
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introdacing  him  to  a  knowledge  of  alphabetic  langoa^e,  and  of  dnriog 
out  his  mental  powers,  for  which  nothing  can  be  substituted  without  ifirolr* 
ing  great  loss  of  time. 

Secondly.  A  manual  alphabet,  by  which  spelled  words  are  presented  to  tb 
eye  just  as  their  spoken  forms  are  presented  to  the  ear,  with  this  d]is^ 
ence,  that  the  literal  parts  disappear,  as  soon  as  formed,  while  in  the  eue 
of  articulated  words,  it  is  the  syllabic  parts  that  ranish.  With  tlie  deaf 
and  dumb,  they  are  grammata  pteroenta^  instead  of  epea  pteroeata. 
With  this  alphabet,  the  pupils  con  their  lessons,  recognize  words  com* 
municated  to  them  singly  and  in  sentences,  and,  in  the  adyanoed  stages 
of  their  course,  substitute  this  mode  of  expression  for  signs,  thus  beeonnng 
more  familiar  with  alphabetic  language  and  attaining  a  greater  ability  to 
think  in  the  logical  order  which  characterizes  speech  than  they  conld  be 
by  mere  writing. 

Thirdly.  Writing,'  on  large  slates  placed  around  the  class  room,  m  a  bad 
visible  to  the  teacher  from  his  ordinary  stand  point.  In  this  way  the  clu3 
can  simultaneously  answer  questions,  compose  sentences,  or  furnish  an  ab* 
stract  of  a  given  subject,  and  give  the  teacher  the  opportunity  of  detecting 
their  errors  at  a  coup  d'oeil,  and  of  improving  all  by  calling  general  atten- 
tion to  the  errors  of  individuals.  In  this  way  much  valuable  time  is  sared, 
which  could  not  be  by  the  substituted  use  of  smaller  slates. 

Fourthly.  The  use  of  a  perfected  system  of  symbols,  by  which  all  the  gnm- 
matical  relations  of  words  are  presented  to  the  eye  as  perfectly  as  mathe- 
matical relations  are,  in  the  symbolic  language  of  algebra.  As  a  means  of 
analysing  language,  as  well  as  of  teaching  the  order  in  which  words  shonli 
occur  in  a  sentence,  it  is  invaluable  to  the  deaf,  and  would  be  of  great  nx 
in  the  instruction  of  the  hearing. 

Fifthly.  A  graduated  course  of  lessons,  commencing  with  the  names  d 
simple  objects,  and  proceeding,  step  by  step,  through  the  intricacies  of  lan- 
guage, presenting  each  new  point  in  its  most  natural  order,  and  removing 
one  difficulty  at  a  time,  till  the  pupil  has  a  clear  idea  of  connected  dis- 
course, and  is  able  to  express  abstract  thought  in  appropriate  phraseologr. 
This  course  of  instruction  was  prepared  by  the  president  of  the  institution, 
and  has  come  to  be  generally  adopted  in  similar  institutions  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Sixthly.  The  use  of  outline  maps,  in  connection  with  a  very  compleu 
geographical  and  astronomical  apparatus.  There  is  also  a  nucleus  for  a 
philosophical  apparatus,  and  a  room  fitted  up  as  a  chemical  laboratoxj, 
for  use  in  the  academic  course. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  there  is  a  programme  of  studies  for  each  year. 
suited  to  the  average  capacity  of  the  pupils,  and  so  arranged  that  pupils  are 
promoted  by  examination  from  one  class  to  another,  or  turned  back  to 
review  what  they  may  have  gone  over  superficially. 

In  the  moral  development  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  great  care  and  persisteat 
effort  are  required.  With  a  conscience  so  feeble  that  its  existence  can,  is 
most  eaaes,  be  hardly  predicated,  an  entire  ignorance  of  the  great  source 
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of  light  and  truth,  and  no  idea  of  divine  or  human  law,  the  pupil  adrancea 
slowly,  and  ia  late  in  obtaining  a  high  toned  character.     The  course  pur- 
eed, however,  is  probably  the  best  that  could  be  devised.     So  soon  as  he 
can  begin  to  construct  simple  sentences,  a  volume  of  religious  lessons  is 
placed  in  his  hands.     This  is  carefully  explained  and  illustrated  in  signa 
by  the  teacher.     The  first  few  lessons  present  the  idea  of  God,  hb  charao- 
ter  and  his  works. 
The  following  is  a  sample  of  the  beginning : 
Some  men  are  strong. 
God  is  almighty. 
Some  men  are  wise. 
God  is  all  wise. 
Some  men  are  learned. 
God  is  omniscient. 
We  are  weak,  foolish  and  ignorant. 
God  is  almighty,  all-wise,  and  omniscient. 

Then  follows  a  complete  history  of  the  events  recorded  in  the  Bible,  ez« 
pressed  in  language  at  once  simple  and  concise,  and  culminating  with  the 
great  work  of  redemption.  In  the  preparation  of  this  little  volume,  the 
President  of  the  Institution  has  performed  a  service  to  the  cause  of  deaf 
mute  education,  the  effects  of  which  will  extend  beyond  the  confines  of  time. 
At  morning  and  evening  prayers  in  the  chapel,  portions  of  the  Scriptures 
are  written  upon  the  large  slates  erected  on  the  platform,  and  carefully 
explained.  In  this  way,  nearly  the  wliole  Bible  is  read  in  the  course  of 
seven  years. 

The  Bible  is  also  read  as  a  text  book  in  those  classes  which  have  learned 
the  volume  of  Scripture  Lessons  which  was  first  placed  in  their  hands.  In 
the  class  room,  advice  is  given  by  the  instructors  to  their  pupils,  accompa- 
nied often  with  earnest  appeals.  It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  can  record, 
in  this  connection,  the  perfect,  and  indeed  remarkable  co-operation  of  the 
instructors  with  the  executive  head,  in  all  efforts  to  impart  firm  and  fixed 
principles  to  those  under  his  charge. 

In  harmony  with  all  this,  is  a  system  of  discipline  which  takes  cogni- 
zance of  the  character  of  each  pupil  in  the  establishment.  The  conduct  of 
every  individual  is  reported  by  the  teacher,  monitor,  or  other  person  in 
temporary  charge,  and  the  cases  of  delinquents  thoroughly  investigated  by 
the  executive  head ;  and  in  accordance  therewith,  a  series  of  rewards  and 
penalties  has  been  attached,  which  encourages  to  good  conduct,  and  detera 
from  bad.  Badges  of  different  grades  of  honor  are  distributed  to  all  pupila 
who  have  conducted  themselves  with  perfect  propriety  one  week  and  up- 
wards ;  while  forfeiture  of  these  badges,  and  other  marks  of  disapproba- 
tion, and  deprivation  of  privileges,  are  attached  to  the  different  grades  of 
delinquency. 

No  punishment  is  ever  inflicted  in  anger,  or  at  the  time  of  the  ooourrenoe 
of  a  transgression,  but  everything  is  reported  and  referred  to  the  head  of 
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the  estalilisbraeni.  Corporeal  pnnuiiiiieiit  is  lutrdly  kaown,  and  tlie  g;i«ai- 
esi  affeetion  eubsista  between  tbe  pupil  and  his  superiors.  As  Ike  deiin- 
quent  is  called  upon  to  account  for  bis  oondnet,  it  ia  made  tbe  oeeasioB  of 
remonstrance,  kind  explanation  of  principles,  and  paternal  advice.  One  of 
the  cbief  advantages  of  tbe  system  is,  that  it  reaches  every  individuL 
The  pnpils  learn  to  make  moral  distinctions,  and  their  conscience  is  quick- 
ened and  made  reliable.  Probably  no  school  can  be  found  where  tiiere  m 
a  milder  discipline,  and  yet  mors  perfect  order. 

Tbe  ordinary  course  of  instruction  occupies  seven  years ;  that  of  tk 
High  Class  three  years  additional.  Tbe  examination  of  the  latter  was  en- 
trusted to  Rev.  £.  D.  G.  Prime,  D.  D.,  whose  report  is  herein  embodifid. 

In  tbe  examination  of  the  other  classes,  those  of  the  first  year  were  list 
visited,  and  then  those  of  the  succeeding  years,  so  as  to  furnish  the  cob- 
mittee  with  a  view  of  tbe  gradual  development  of  tbe  whole  system. 

Class  of  the  First  Year, 

There  were  two  divisions  of  this  class,  one  of  boys,  and  the  other  ef  gvii, 
designated  by  the  letters  A,  and  B. 

They  had  both  be^i  faithfully  taught,  tbe  one  by  a  gentleman  and  the 
ether  by  a  lady,  both  of  whom,  though  it  was  their  first  year  of  effnt  ia 
the  cause,  manifested  an  uncommon  aptitude  for  the  work  in  which  thej 
had  engaged. 

In  the  autumn,  their  pupils  could  not  form  a  letter,  and  knew  not  the 
name  of  a  single  object  around  them.  Now,  they  wrote  a  clear,  round 
hand,  both  on  tbe  slate  with  the  crayon,  and  on  paper  with  tbe  pen,  had  a 
large  vocabulary  of  nouns,  could  give  their  inflections  in  the  singular  and 
plural,  and  qualify  them  with  appropriate  adjectives,  or  affirm  qualities  of 
ihem,  and  could  use  verbs,  in  the  affirmative,  negative,  and  intemgative 
forms  of  the  present  tense  indicative,  constructing  simple  sentences,  giving 
transitive  verbs  suitable  objectives,  and  connecting  intransitive  verbs  with 
objectives  by  means  of  prepositions.  They  could  also  express  tbemselv^ 
quite  clearly  in  signs,  and  could  write  words  either  spelled  with  the  manual 
idphabet,  or  communicated  by  their  sign  representatives.  They  conld  abo 
count  in  figures  and  words,  from  one  to  one  hundred.  In  the  Scriptore 
Lessons  they  had  learned  of  the  nature  and  attributes  of  God,  of  their 
xielations  to  him,  of  the  duties  growing  out  of  those  relations,  and  of  tiu 
immortality  of  the  soul. 

The  examination  was  commenced  with  division  B,  as  being,  according  to 
the  programme  furnished  by  the  President,  a  little  less  advanced  than  di- 
vision A.     The  course  pursued  in  this,  as  well  as  all  the  dassea  subse- 
quently examined,  was  to  take  the  responsibility  out  of  the  teaeber's  bands 
u  tbe  questions  asked  and  the  order  adopted,  so  as  to  furnish  the  &ir«& 

ssible  test. 

The  following  exercises,  performed  by  direction  of  the  committee,  wiH 

kstrate  the  general  char«oter  of  the  attainments  of  the  two  diviaiotta  : 
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Division  B. 

L  The  alphabet : 

The  letters  a,  5,  rf,/,  m,  n,  p,  »,  x,  were  saecessirely  represented  by  the 
haDd,  and  the  pupils  at  once  gave  the  corresponding  written  charaoter. 

II.  Inflections  of  nouns  in  the  singular  and  plural : 

Nouns  were  given  in  signs,  and  the  pupils  were  required  to  express  them 
verbally  in  the  singular  and  plural. 
"  A  cat.        Cats." 
"A  dog.       Dogs." 
*'  A  horse.    Horses." 
"  An  ox.        Oxen." 
"A  fox.        Foxes,  Ac." 

III.  Adjectives: 

1.  The  following  phrase  was  given  in  Bigns,  and  at  onoe  rendered  into 
writing  by  the  class : 

"A  large  black  slate,"  the  sign  order  being  exactly  the  reverse. 

2.  The  word  tree  was  given  and  the  pupils  directed,  in  signs,  to  apply 
proper  adjectives  to  it.     This  they  did,  as  follows : 

"  A  crooked  green  tree." 

"  A  high  tree." 

"  A  low  tree." 

*'  A  small  tree,  &c" 

lY.  The  actual  present  tense  : 

1.  They  wrote  correctly  a  sentence  given  in  signs,  via: 

*'  Those  three  gentlemen  are  standing  on  the  floor." 

One  however  wrote 

*'  Those  gentlemen  three,  are  on  the  floor  standing." 

y.  The  transitive  verb  in  the  present  habitual : 

They  were  asked  by  signs,  what  a  cow  eats,  answering  as  follows  : 

*'  A  cow  eats  salt." 

**  A  cow  eats  grass,  com,  straw,  and  hay." 

YI.  The  use  of  prepositions  with  intransitive  verbs  : 

1.  The  word  under  was  given,  and  the  class  directed  to  incorporate  it  in 
original  sentences.     This  was  done  as  follows : 

''  The  gentlemen  are  sitting  under  a  large  tree." 
*'  A  little  boy  hides  under  a  large  slate,  sometimes." 

2.  They  wrote  sentences  on  prepositions  of  their  own  selection. 
*'  A  bug  crawls  up  a  rook." 

"  A  sheep  often  jumps  over  a  fence." 

'•  A  girl  looki  at  some  strawberries." 

**  A  vain  little  girl  often  sits  before  a  looking  glass." 

*'  A  horse  drinks  much  water  out  of  9k  pail,  &c." 

YII.  Personal  pronouns : 

The  question,  "  Are  you  well  ?"  was  asked  in  writing,  and  answered  as 
follows  :  *•  Yes,  sir,  I  am  very  well."  "  Yea,  sir,  I  am  very  well,  and 
h»ppy." 
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VIII.  Numbers: 
The  signs  for  5, 17,  28,  99,  were  given,  and  at  onee  the  ckas  wrote  the 

words  five,  seventeen,  twenty-eight,  ninety-nine. 

IX.  Scripture  lessons : 
What  is  God  ? 

"  He  is  a  spirit." 
What  does  Ood  give  us  ? 
'*  God  gives  us  food  and  clothes." 
**  God  gives  us  health." 

*'  God  gives  us  food,  health,  happiness,  friends,  and  teachers,  tnd  the 
bible." 

Division  A. 

In  addition  to  exercises  like  the  foregoing,  the  utility  of  grammatinl 
symbols  in  the  instruction  of  a  young  class  was  thoroughly  tested  with  this 
division. 

I.  Symbols*  for  the  indefinite  article,  an  adjective,  and  a  noun : 
Under  these,  words  were  written,  of  which  the  following  are  specimens: 
"  A  little  dog." 

"  A  cross  horse." 
"  A  small  boy." 
"A  white  cat." 

II .  Symbols*  for  the  article,  two  adjectives  and  a  noun,  illustrated  hj 
the  pupils  as  follows: 

«*A  small  white  dog." 

••  A  poor  little  bird." 

"  A  pretty  small  horse,"  &c. 

III.  Symbols*  for  an  adjective,  noun  in  the  nominative  case  plural,  % 
transitive  verb  in  the  present  tense  actual,  an  adjective  and  a  noon  in  the 
objective  case  plural,  illustrated  by  the  class  in  the  following  nuumer : 

•*  Little  boys  are  bringing  some  apples." 
'*  Large  men  are  carrying  long  logs,"  &c. 

lY.  Symbols*  for  the  indefinite  article,  an  adjective,  a  noon  in  the 
nominative  case,  and  the  intransitive  verb  in  the  present  habitual.  Illus- 
trations : 

••  A  little  boy  walks." 
•*  A  little  bird  hops." 

Y.  Symbols*  for  the  indefinite  article,  adjective,  noun  in  the  nominative 
case,  intransitive  verb  in  the  present  habitual,  preposition,  definite  article 
and  noun  in  the  objective  case.     Illustrations : 
•*  A  small  bird  hops  on  the  floor." 
•*  A  little  boy  runs  on  the  ground." 

YI.  Symbols*  for  the  indefinite  article,  noun  in  the  nominatiTe  case, 
9itive  verb  in  the  present  tense,  indefinite  article,  noun  intheobjectiT« 
illustrated  thus : 
girl  eats  a  cake,"  &o. 

•  Sjmbolfl  omitted. 
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yil.  Symbols*  for  the  same,  except  that  that  for  the  verb  is  giren  in  the 
interrogative  and  negative  forms. 

Does  a  man  eat  a  cake  ? 

"A  horse  does  not  eat  a  cake." 

YIII.  Scripture  Lessons : 

Will  God  ever  die  ? 

"  God  will  never  die." 

Has  God  ever  been  young  ?     Will  God  ever  be  old  ? 

"God  is  eternal." 

What  should  we  be  ? 

"  We  should  be  humble ;  we  should  be  contented ;  we  should  be  patient." 

The  words  humble^  conteTUedy  patient^  &c.,  were  pointed  to,  and  the 
pupils  at  once  expressed  them  in  signs. 

Class  of  the  Second  Year. 

There  were  three  divisions  of  this  class ;  two  of  boys,  taught  by  well 
educated  deaf-mute  gentlemen,  graduates  of  the  Institution,  and  one  of 
girls,  under  the  instruction  of  a  hearing  and  speaking  young  lady,  whose 
skill  and  experience  render  her  services  valuable  to  the  Institution.  Thej 
are  designated  by  the  letters  A,  B,  and  C.  Having  advanced  farther  in 
the  course  of  instruction  than  the  class  last  mentioned,  they  were  able  to 
employ  the  verb  in  the  present,  preterite,  perfect  and  future  tenses  of  the 
indicative  mood,  both  active  and  passive,  and  in  the  infinitive  mood,  and  had 
learned  the  several  uses  of  the  definite  article,  of  the  impersonal  verbs, 
and  of  many  individual  words,  with  a  large  vocabulary  of  nouns,  pronouns, 
verbs,  adjectives,  prepositions,  adverbs  and  conjunctions. 

They  could  also  construct,  with  ease,  simple  sentences,  and  use  connected 
language  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  the  expression  of  their  ideas. 
•  The  grammatical  symbols  had  been  still  further  developed,  and  with 
marked  benefit.  In  the  Scripture  Lessons,  they  had  gained  clear  notions  of 
the  works  of  God,  and  their  wonderful  character,  and  had  studied  the  his- 
tories of  the  creation  ;  of  Adam  and  Eve  ;  of  Cain  and  Abel ;  of  the  flood ; 
of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Eebekah,  and  of  Joseph. 

In  figures,  they  had  learned  to  add  with  rapidity  and  correctness. 

In  division  B,  the  instructor,  a  graduate  of  the  High  Class,  having  a  pecu- 
liar fondness  for  chemistry,  had  tried  the  experiment  of  teaching  some  of 
the  simple  combinations  of  elements  to  a  young  class,  though  tbia  is  not  a 
part  of  the  regular  course,  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  thnt  tliey  caugbt 
the  idea  with  remarkable  facility.  The  following  exeroiaea  wilt  exemplify 
the  general  course  pursued  in  the  examination. 

Division  C. 
I.  Symbolic  sentences,  involving  the  present  and  future  tenae^t  i^ud  the 
infinitive,  were  given,  and  illustrated  by  the  pupils  with  appropriate  words, 
of  which  the  following  are  examples : 
**  A  boy  climbs  a  tree." 

•Sjmbolfl  omitt«d.  ^ 
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"  A  good  girl  will  MW  %  wKto  dress." 

''A  rich  gentleman  likes  to  see  a  fine  horse." 

II.  On  the  use  of  adjectives : 

On  the  word  good,  the  following,  among  other  sentences,  were  written: 

"A  lady  loyes  a  good  child." 

**  Children  love  to  eat  good  apples." 

"A  good  boy  loves  to  study  his  lesson." 

'*  A  good  boy  will  always  be  wise  and  happy." 

III.  Incorporation  of  given  nouns  in  original  sentences  : 
On  the  word  squirrel^  some  good  sentences  were  written. 

*'  A  good  man  shoots  a  squirreL  He  carries  it  home  in  his  bag.  Eu 
wife  cooks  the  squirrel  and  they  eat  it." 

•*  A  squirrel  often  runs  up  a  tree  very  fast." 

IV.  Addition: 

Four  long  columns  of  figures  amounting  to  53333,  were  added  up  witk 
great  rapidity  and  general  correctness. 

Division  B. 

I.  Illustrations  of  the  impersonal  verbs : 
•*  It  rained  last  Monday." 

**  It  snowed  last  winter." 
"  It  lightens  sometimes." 

II.  Symbolic  sentences  giving,  first,  the  active  form  of  the  verb,  and 
then  reversing  it  for  the  passive,  the  class  being  required  to  coHtnbnk 
appropriate  words : 

**  Last  night  a  wicked  robber  killed  a  humble  gentleman." 

**  A  humble  gentleman  was  killed  by  a  wicked  robber  last  night." 

**  Yesterday  a  sly  cat  killed  a  beautiful  bird." 

••  A  beautiful  bird  was  killed  by  a  sly  cat  yesterday." 

III.  Chemical  combinations : 

A  list  of  quite  a  number  of  questions  was  presented  the  committee,  wbo 
selected  the  following : 

What  is  red-fire  ?  What  is  gunpowder  ?  What  is  water,  and  what  is 
its  symbol  ? 

Answers.  **Red-fire  is  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of  strontia,  chlorate  of  potash, 
sulphur  and  lamp  black." 

**  Gunpowder  is  a  mixture  of  sulphur,  nitrate  of  potassa  and  charcoal** 

'^  Water  is  a  compound  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen.     Its  symbol  is  HO." 

IV.  Addition: 

Besides  adding  up  a  number  of  long  columns  of  figures,  they  undentowi. 
without  prompting,  and  answered  correctly  the  following  questions  wn(t«i 
on  the  slate : 

1,  A  lady  bought  a  ribbon  for  twenty-eight  cents.  She  rode  hfflw  is 
the  third  avenue  cars.  She  paid  the  conductor  five  cents  for  her  rkk 
How  much  money  did  she  spend  ? 

Answer.  Thirty-three  cents. 
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2.  A  girl  found  thirty-six  cents  in  lier  atooking  on  cbristmas  morning. 
When  she  came  down  to  breakfast  her  fiither  gave  her  forty  cents  more. 
How  much  money  did  she  receive  ? 

Answer.  Seventy*six  cents. 

Division  A. 

I.  Illustrations  of  the  preterite  tense, — active  : 

The  following  incorrect  sentences  were  written  on  the  teacher's  slate  and 
the  class  required  to  correct  them  : 

"Master  Wia  dies  last  spring.  He  is  a  little  boy."  The  pnpils  wrote 
instantly  the  correct  form  as  follows : 

'*  Master  Wia  died  last  spring.     He  was  a  little  boy." 

II.  Illustrations  of  the  perfect  tense, — active : 

1.  '*  I  have  bought  some  oranges  to-day." 

2.  '*  Master  H.  has  eaten  some  cherries  this  morning." 

III.  Illustrations  of  the  preposition /rom : 

1.  "  Last  fall  a  drunkard  Ml  from  a  cart.     He  was  staggered." 

2.  **  I  saw  a  boy  climbing  up  a  tree  last  June.  He  fell /rom  the  tree 
and  was  very  much  hurt." 

"  I  received  a  letter  from  my  father  two  weeks  ago.    I  liked  to  read  it." 

IV.  Illustrations  of  the  word  elephant : 

1.  **  The  elephant  is  a  large  animal.  He  has  four  large  legs  and  two 
flapping  ears.  He  has  two  hard  white  tusks.  He  is  very  strong  and  tall. 
He  lives  in  Africa." 

2.  *'  The  elephant  is  an  animal.  He  has  four  large  legs  and  a  tail.  He 
has  flapping  ears.  He  has  a  trunk  and  tusks.  He  has  two  eyes  to  see 
with.  He  loves  his  master.  His  tusks  are  very  white  and  hard.  He 
takes  up  food  and  water  with  the  end  of  his  trunk.  He  loves  to  eat  applet 
and  hay.  He  can  carry  twenty-two  men  on  his  back.  He  lives  in  warm 
cojintries." 

y.  Answers  to  questions  on  the  Scripture  Lessons  : 

1.  Which  of  Joseph's  sons  did  Jacob  say  should  be  the  greatest  ? 
'*  He  said  Ephraim  should  be  the  greatest." 

2.  What  did  Jacob  foretell  before  he  died  ? 

'*He  foretold  what  would  happen  to  his  descendants." 

3.  What  can  you  tell  of  Jacob's  dream. 

'*  Jacob  slept  in  the  field  at  night.  He  saw  a  ladder  set  on  the  earth, 
and  beheld  the  angels  of  Ood  ascending  and  descending  on  it.  He  set  a 
stone  for  a  pillar." 

Class  of  the  Third  Tear. 

There  were  two  divisions  of  this  class ;  each  composed  of  both  sexes. 
The  exercises  performed  in  the  presence  of  the  committee,  as  well  as  the 
programme  of  the  studies  in  which  they  had  been  engaged,  indicated  an 
advance  beyond  the  attainments  of  the  classes  last  examined,  proportioned 
to  the  additional  length  of  time  they  had  been  under  instruction.  After 
reyiewing  thoroughly  the  elementary  book,  they  had  learned  a  portion  of 
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that  Yolnine  of  the  oonrse  of  instmctioii  which  immediately  follows  the  <»e 
jnst  mentioned,  thus  acquiring  the,  to  the  deaf  and  dumh,  nice  diistinctiou 
in  the  use  of  adjeotiyes  and  phrases  employed  to  denote  comparison,  com- 
mitting to  memory  a  great  number  of  idiomatic  expressions,  becoming 
&miliar  with  the  phraseology  appropriate  to  the  description  of  the  different 
periods  of  human  life,  and  obtaining  a  good  knowledge,  from  a  series  of 
reading  lessons,  designed  primarily,  to  teach  them  connected  language,  of 
the  natural  history  of  quadrupeds. 

In  the  study  of  the  Scripture  Lessons  they  had  proceeded  through  the  Old 
Testament  history ;  and  in  that  of  arithmetic,  had  attained  great  facility  in 
performing  the  numerical  opierations  involved  in  addition,  subtraction,  nd- 
tiplication  and  long  and  short  division. 

The  following  exercises  are  given  as  tests  of  the  thoroughness  of  tbe 
instruction  imparted,  and  of  the  intellectual  ability  of  the  pupils  in  tliese 
elasses. 

Division  B. 

I.  Illustrations  of  adjectives  in  the  superlative  degree : 

1.  "  The  giraffe  is  the  tallest  of  quadrupeds/' 

2.  **  Master  F.  is  the  tallest  of  these  boys." 

8.  *'  The  rose  is  the  most  beautiful  of  flowers." 

4.  **  The  sun  is  the  brightest  of  flowers. 

5.  **  The  tiger  is,  next  to  the  lion,  the  most  terrible  of  wild  beasts. 

II.  Answers  to  questions  on  the  life  of  man : 

1.  What  are  boys  and  girls  called  when  they  are  fourteen  or  fifteen  years 
old? 

**  When  boys  and  girls  are  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old,  they  are  called 
youths  or  young  people." 

2.  At  what  age  do  old  people  generally  die  ? 

**  Old  people  generally  die  at  80  or  90  years  old." 

3.  What  does  the  minister  do  ? 

**  The  minister  preaches  to  the  people." 

4.  What  does  the  teacher  do  ? 
"  The  teacher  teaches  us." 

5.  What  does  the  doctor  do  ? 

*'  The  doctor  gives  medicine  to  the  sick  people." 

6.  What  does  the  lawyer  do  ? 
"  The  lawyer  pleads.*^ 

"  The  lawyer  makes  laws." 

III.  Answers  to  questions  on  quadrupeds : 

1.  What  quadruped  can  fly  in  the  air  ? 
"  The  bat  can  fly  in  the  air." 

2.  What  do  you  know  of  the  dormouse  ? 

*'  The  dormouse  is  smaller  than  a  rat.     It  lives  in  England.      In  winter 
it  sleeps.     It  awakes  in  the  spring  and  goes  out  to  play  with  the  sunshine/* 

IV.  Answers  to  questions  on  the  Scripture  Lessons : 
1.  Where  was  Moses  born  ? 
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"  He  was  bom  in  Egypt," 

2.  Did  Elijah  die  like  other  men  ? 

"No  Sir.    Elijah  ascended  to  heaven  in  a  chariot  of  fire." 

y.  Arithmetical  operations : 

1.  Exercises  in  short  division. 

2.  Computations  by  shillings,   as  follows :    2s.=B25ct8. ;    3s.=38ct6. ; 
16s.=$2;  208.=M(2.50.,  &c. 

Division  A. 

I.  Illustrations  of  the  comparison  of  adjectives,  the  word  heavy  being 
given  : 

1.  *'  The  large  rock  is  very  heavy.     This  stone  is  heavier  than  that  stick. 
The  elephant  is  the  heaviest  of  quadrupeds. 

2.  "  Some  men  lift  a  heavy  stone  and  put  it  on  a  cart.     It  is  heavier 
than  a  barrel  of  flour." 

3.  **  Wlien  a  man  puts  nails  into  a  small  barrel,  it  is  heavy.     Miss  M. 
is  heavier  than  I.     The  elephant  is  much  the  heaviest  of  all  quadrupeds." 

II.  Illustrations  of  the  use  of  given  verbs  : 

1.  Of  the  verb  watch, 

"A  policeman  often  watches  some  bad  robbers." 

"  A  good  woman  watches  her  flowers  in  a  garden." 

'*  A  playful  kitten  often  watches  birds  on  an  oak  tree  when  they  sing." 

2.  Illustrations  of  the  impersonal  verb,  '*  It  rains .^^ 

'^  A  little  while  ago  it  rained  down  here.    While  the  pupils  staid  in  their 
school  rooms  it  was  raining^  and  the  rain  fell  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses." 
*'  It  has  rained  this  morning." 

III.  Answers  to  questions  on  the  life  of  man  : 

1.  When  does  a  child  begin  to  smile  ? 

"  It  begins  to  smile  when  it  is  a  few  weeks  of  age." 
•"  When  a  boy  plays  with  a  child,  it  will  smile." 

2.  When  do  children  begin  to  go  to  school  ? 

**  They  commence  to  go  to  school  when  they  are  five  or  six  years  of  age." 

3.  What  do  children  do  when  their  parents  are  wise  ? 
"  The  children  obey  their  parents." 

'*  When  the  parents  are  wise  and  correct  them,  the  children  become  good, 
and  the  parents  are  very  happy." 
lY.  Answers  to  questions  on  quadrupeds : 
What  do  you  know  of  the  zebra  ? 

1.  **  The  zebra  is  a  wild  quadruped,  having  two  ears,  two  large  nostrils, 
and  a  tail.  He  is  a  native  of  Africa,  and  he  is  more  handsome  than  a 
horse.     His  body  resembles  that  of  a  horse." 

2.  "  The  zebra  is  a  quadruped  which  is  black  and  brown  of  color.  He  is 
a  native  of  Africa.  He  is  very  handsome  and  swift.  A  man  cannot  break 
and  harness  him.  If  any  man  ride  on  his  back,  he  will  kick  and  throw  him 
off.  He  is  not  a  beast  of  burden,  but  zebras  are  often  brought  in  ships 
from  Africa,  for  a  show." 
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8.  *'  The  zebra  is  a  wild  qoadruped,  which  b  tbtj  beanlifiil  and  firelj. 
If  you  catch  him,  he  will  kick  yon  to  death." 
y .  Answers  to  questions  on  the  Scripture  Lessons : 

1.  What  was  the  character  of  Solomon  ? 
'*  He  was  a  very  good  and  pious  king." 

**  He  was  the  wisest  of  men.  He  was  very  good,  and  kept  the  oommaiid- 
ments  of  the  Lord,  but  finally  committed  one  great  sin,  by  letting  his  wiTci 
build  altars  to  strange  gods." 

**  He  was  a  very  good  and  also  a  very  wise  man.     He  had  great  riches.'* 

2.  What  was  done  with  Daniel's  enemies  ? 

'*  Daniel's  enemies  were  thrown  into  a  den  of  hungry  lions,  by  serraate, 
and  the  lions  immediately  destroyed  them." 

'*  The  King  commanded  the  seryants  to  cast  the  wicked  men  into  the  den 
of  lions.     The  lions  immediately  broke  their  bones  in  pieces." 

VI.  Arithmetical  operations : 

1,  The  multiplication  of  87,134,764,  by  637,  correctly  done. 

2.  The  division  of  801,423,470,  by  7,  with  general  correctness. 

Class  of  the  Fourth  Year. 

This  was  in  two  divisions.  A,  and  B,  one  composed  of  boys  and  the  other 
of  girls,  under  two  deaf  mute  teachers,  graduates  of  the  Institution.  In 
the  course  of  instruction,  they  had  advanced  through  the  history  of  birds, 
serpents  and  other  reptiles,  fishes,  and  insects,  getting  a  good  knowledge  of 
the  leading  characteristics  of  these  creatures,  and  acquiring  language  ap- 
propriate to  be  used  in  speaking  of  their  habits,  uses,  and  relations  to  man 
and  to  the  world.  They  had  also  learned  a  chapter  in  the  same  book,  con- 
taining descriptions  of  each  month  of  the  year,  as  it  appears  in  the  temper- 
ate zone,  including  the  varying  aspects  of  earth  and  sky,  and  the  change 
in  the  manner  of  costume,  recreation,  custom,  and  occupation,  it  hrmp 
with  it  to  the  human  family.  The  remainder  of  this  book  is  devoted  to  t 
development  of  the  verb  in  its  moods,  tenses,  and  various  applica^ons ; 
and  in  the  order  of  study  prescribed,  is  assigned  to  the  class  of  the  fifth  yeir. 

A  striking  peculiarity  of  the  portions  studied  in  the  fourth  year  is  ^t 
a  large  amount  of  the  language  of  common  life,  which  the  deaf  mate  will 
have  occasion  to  use  at  home  and  in  intercourse  with  his  friends  and  witk 
society  at  large,  is  here  concentrated,  while  the  phraseology  of  learning  vti 
science,  is  reserved  to  a  later  portion  of  the  conrse. 

In  the  study  of  arithmetic,  Thompson's  work  for  common  schools  hai 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils,  as  a  text  book,  and  they  Had  bees 
taught  to  make  practical  applications  of  the  operations  of  numeration,  adf* 
tion,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division,  in  which  they  had  attainei 
facility  in  previous  years,  to  the  solution  of  questions,  both  mentally  a&i 
with  the  use  of  the  slate.  The  volume  of  Scripture  Lessons  they  had  fin- 
ished ;  the  topics  of  study  during  the  year  having  been  the  life,  work,  and 
precepts  of  our  Saviour ;  the  subject  of  worship  and  prayer,  in  connecttff 
with  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  a  review  of  the  moral,  as  distmgui^ed  frw 
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ments  written  on  the  two  tables  of  stone.  This  they  had  studied  faithfully, 
tnd  thus  gained  a  clear  idea  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  true  religion^ 

The  teacher  J  had,  moreover,  trained  them  in  constructing  correct  origin 
nal  sentences  of  yarious  forms,  and  in  writing  letters  and  compositions.  In 
acoomplishing  this,  great  use  had  been  made  of  models,  as  illustrating  the 
most  appropriate  way  of  using  the  words  they  had  at  command,  so  as  to  ex^ 
press  the  ideas  they  would  naturally  wish  to  communicate  in  writing  to  their 
friends,  or  that  would,  after  reflection,  crystalize  around  the  subject  of 
which  they  were  treating. 

Lectures,  too,  had  been  given  them  in  signs  unreduced  to  writing,  on  the 
current  events  of  the  day,  as  detailed  in  the  public  journals ;  on  the  history 
of  the  United  States,  and  on  topics  of  general  interest,  so  as  to  furnish  a 
{and  of  ideas  to  be  drawn  from  in  their  daily  attempts  to  familiarise,  by 
practice,  the  principles  of  language  which  had  been  inculcated  into  their 
minds. 

The  results  of  this  system  of  training  were,  in  the  highest  degree,  grati- 
fying, and  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that,  in  the  hurry  of  the  examination 
arising  from  the  desire  to  go  over  as  much  ground  as  possible,  the  exercises 
vera  effaced  from  the  slates,  before  they  could  be  transcribed,  and  that,  con- 
sequently, no  specimens  were  preserved  to  corroborate  the  remarks  that  have 
been  made. 

Class  of  the  Fifth  Year. 

ThiF  class  had  two  divisions  known  as  A  and  B,  each  composed,  for  con- 
venience and  uniformity  in  the  classification,  of  boys  and  girls.  The  one 
was  taught  by  a  liberally  educated  hearing  and  speaking  instructor  of  long 
experience,  and  the  other  by  a  distinguished  graduate  of  the  high  class, 
whose  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  English  language  made  it  safe  to 
entrust  him  with  the  instruction  of  a  class  of  this  standing. 

The  pupils  had  advanced,  in  the  course  of  instruction,  through  the  devel- 
opment of  the  verb,  which,  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  presents  peculiar  diffi- 
culties, unless  treated  in  a  more  rational  way  than  is  done  in  grammars 
prepared  for  those  who  can  hear  and  speak.  Here,  it  is  illustrated  and 
exemplified  according  to  the  true  manner  of  assertion,  not  with  reference 
to  mere  forms  of  spelling.  The  number  of  model  idiomatic  sentences  which 
are  given  in  this  gradual  unfolding  of  its  true  use,  are  calculated  to  convey, 
not  only  a  complete  view  of  the  relations  of  the  different  parts  of  discourse, 
but  a  varied  and  copious  stock  of  words  and  phrases. 

In  addition  to  this,  they  had  studied  geography,  gaining  a  good  know- 
ledge of  the  definitions  of  terms  used  in  the  science,  of  the  general  divisions 
of  North  America,  in  connection  with  maps,  and  of  each  of  the  United 
States.' 

They  had  also  studied  a  text  book  on  the  history  of  America,  and  made 
themselves  familiar  with  the  events  connected  with  its  settlement. 

In  arithmetic,  they  had,  besides  reviewing  the  ground  passed  over  by 
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Uie  class  of  tlie  preceding  year,  studied  the  general  principles  of  dirisioi, 
as  applied  to  fractions ;  the  subject  of  cancellation ;  the  processes  for  dis- 
coyering  the  greatest  common  divisor,  and  the  greatest  common  moltiple  of 
sereral  numbers ;  the  rarious  methods  of  fractional  reduction,  and  the 
addition  of  fractions. 

As  they  had  finished,  in  the  prcTiousyear,  the  volume  of  Scripture  Les- 
sons, the  Bible  was  put  into  their  hands,  and  they  had  studied  those  por- 
tions of  the  gospel  which  embrace  the  parables,  and  other  teachings  of  our 
Lord,  according  to  the  course  laid  down  in  the  second  volume  of  *^  Unios 
Questions,"  published  by.  the  American  Sabbath  School  Union.  In  the 
examination  of  the  two  divisions,  similar  questions  were  asked  and  similar 
answers  returned.  In  the  specimens  of  the  exercises  hereunto  appended, 
therefore,  selections  have  been  made  from  both  divisions  indiscriminatelj. 

I.  Illustrations  of  the  verb : 

1.  The  following  sentences  were  written  to  show  the  concord  of  the  tenses: 
•*  I  think  that  it  will  rain  to-morrow." 

**  I  thought  that  it  would  rain  to-morrow." 

2.  The  use  of  the  perfect  tense : 

**  I  have  not  written  a  letter  to  my  father  since  last  winter." 
"  Dr.  Priine  has  been  here  several  days." 
II.  Answers  to  questions  on  geography : 

1.  What  is  a  continent  ? 

*'  It  is  the  largest  natural  division  of  land." 

2.  On  what  continent  do  we  live  ? 
••  On  the  western  continent." 

3.  How  is  the  State  of  New  York  bounded  ? 

'*It  is  bounded  north  by  Iske  Ontario,  the  river  St.  Lawrence  and  Can- 
ada ;  east,  by  Vermont,  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut ;  south,  by  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  and  west,  by  Pennsylvania, 
lake  Erie  and  the  Niagara  river." 

4.  What  are  the  principal  rivers  in  New  York  ? 

**  They  are  the  Hudson,  Mohawk,  Susquehanna,  Genesee,  Delaware  and 
the  Black." 

5.  What  are  the  principal  towns  in  the  State  of  New  York  ? 

••  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Williamsburgh,  Albany,  Troy,  Buffalo,  Boches- 
fer,  Syracuse,  Utica,  Schenectady  and  Hudson." 

6.  How  is  Rochester  situated  ? 
"  On  the  Grcnesee  river." 

••  On  both  sides  of  the  Genesee  river." 
"  On  the  Erie  canal  and  Genesee  river." 

7.  On  the  large  outline  maps  hanging  up  in  the  class  room,  wbicli  had, 
of  course,  no  words  of  any  kind  upon  them,  different  countries,  &c.,  were 
pointed  out,  and  at  once  each  member  of  the  class  wrote  the  name.  S(mi£ 
of  these  were  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  Cuba, 
Pennsylvania  and  Denmark. 
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m.  Answers  to  questions  on  the  early  history  of  America: 

1.  Wlio  disoovered  America? 
''Cliristopher  Columbus." 

2.  Where  was  Columbus  bom  I 
"In  Italy." 

"  In  Genoa." 

3.  Where  did  he  die  ? 
"InValladolid." 

4.  Where  was  he  buried  1 
"In  Seville." 

"  He  was  buried  in  a  cathedral  at  Seville." 

6.  What  did  the  Cabots  do  ? 

"  They  discovered  North  America." 

"  They  made  a  voyage  to  North  America." 

6.  TeU  the  story  of  Ponce  de  Leon. 

**  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  was  told  by  somebody  that  if  he  bathed  in  a  foun- 
tain in  Florida,  and  drank  of  its  waters,  he  would  become  young.  He 
believed  the  absurd  story.  He  fitted  three  ships  which  left  Porto  Rico,  and 
sailed  to  find  the  fountain.  He  was  troubled,  and  returned  to  Porto  Rico, 
and  was  older  than  when  he  left  Porto  Rico." 

"  He  was  a  brave  old  soldier,  and  he  discovered  Florida.  He  landed  in 
it,  and  an  old  Indian  informed  him  about  the  abundant  spring ;  if  he  would 
wash,  he  would  be  young  again.  He  believed,  and  called  his  company  to 
go  from  Cuba,  and  wandered  about  for  the  fountain  several  years  ;  but  they 
did  not  find  it,  and  they  sailed  away.  It  was  dangerous  to  sail  about  the 
islands.  They  were  tired  of  it,  and  they  would  not  believe  any  Indian,  and 
returned  to  his  country." 

lY.  Exercises  in  arithmetic : 

1.  Finding  the  least  common  multiple  of  the  numbers  4,  6,  8,  9, 7,  which 
they  correctly  ascertained  to  be  504. 

2.  Reducing  to  a  common  denominator  the  fractions  },  ^,  and  g,  vis : 
t,  I,  and  |. 

3.  Adding  the  fractions  ^,  ^,  and  I,  which  was  done  as  follows  : 

i"l~8'"ri     ifl'rao'rifo      34      ^TnT* 

V.  Answers  to  questions  on  the  gospel : 

1.  Who  was  Jesus  Christ  ? 
''  He  was  the  Son  of  God." 
"  He  was  our  Saviour." 

2.  What  was  God's  design  in  sending  his  Son  into  the  world  ? 
'*  To  save  us  from  sin  and  hell." 

3.  Where  was  Christ  bom  ? 

**  He  was  bom  in  a  stable  in  Bethlehem."  « 

4.  What  did  Christ  preach  on  the  mount  ? 
'*  He  preached  the  gospel." 

''  He  preached  to  the  people  and  gave  good  advice,  and  we  must  obey 
Hiniy  and  must  think  about  Him,  and  pray  to  God  and  hope  that  we  will 
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iBcend  into  Heaven  and  (}od  will  bring  a  present  of  a  Yalnable  crown,  and 
put  it  on  our  heads,  and  we  will  be  happy  to  talk  with  the  angels." 

Class  of  the  Sixth  Year. 

This  class  was  composed  of  two  divisions,  one  of  bojs,  and  the  other  of 
girls,  designated  as  A  and  B,  under  two  liberally  educated  instructors. 

In  geography,  the  pupils  had  reviewed  the  subjects  pursued  by  the  cliss 
of  the  preceding  year,  and  had,  in  addition,  gained  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
physical  and  other  peculiarities  of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  the  West 
Indies,  South  America,  Europe  and  its  different  States,  Asia,  Africa,  ud 
Ooeanica. 

In  history,  the  text  book  was  Goodrich's  Common  School  History,  in 
which  they  had  paid  particular  attention  to  the  leading  events  of  aneie&t 
times. 

In  the  Bible,  the  portion  prescribed  had  been  the  first  part  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles. 

In  arithmetic,  fractions  had  been  thoroughly  studied,  through  sabtractioo. 
The  attainments  made  in  this  branch  were  not  measurable  so  much  by  the 
amount  of  ground  gone  over,  as  by  the  remarkable  (unequaled,  can  hardly 
be  too  strong  a  term,)  mastery  which  they  had  gained  of  the  subject.  The 
perfect  clearness  of  their  ideas  on  a  portion  of  arithmetic,  which  is  peooliar- 
ly  difficult  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  ability  to  analyze  complicated  an4 
difficult  problems  and  combinations,  was  more  than  a  compensation  for  the 
|j>parent  slowness  of  their  progress. 

The  course  of  lessons  pursued  had  been  prepared  by  the  instractor  of 
division  A,  and  was  still  in  manuscript. 

As  this  work  has  been  written  expressly  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  u 
peculiarly  simple  in  its  details,  it  is  hoped  that  when  published,  and  put  in 
the  hands  of  the  pupils  in  younger  classes,  they  can  be  brought  in  leas  time, 
to  the  point  which  the  pupils  in  this  class  have  reached. 

The  following  exercises  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  course  puxai^ed  in 
the  examination : 

DlYISION    B. 
I.  Answers  to  questions  on  geography : 

1.  What  ocean  is  east  of  the  United  States  I 
'*  The  Atlantic  ocean." 

2.  What  gulf  is  south  of  the  United  SUtes  ? 
"The  Gulf  of  Mexico." 

S.  What  lake  is  there  between  Canada  West  and  New  York  ? 

"  Lake  Ontario,"  ^ 

4.  What  is  the  capital  of  Wisconsin  ? 

"  Madison."      •> 

II.  Answers  to  questions  on  ancient  history : 

1.  Who  founded  Rome  ? 

"  Romulus." 
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2.  In  what  country  is  Rome  ? 
"In  Italy." 

3.  Wliat  was  the  character  of  Pythagoras  ? 

**  He  was  severe  and  strict,  but  wise  and  upright.'* 

4.  How  many  classes  of  gods  did  the  Greeks  believe  in  ? 
"  They  believed  in  three  classes  of  gods," 

6.  What  were  they  called  ? 

"  The  celestial,  marine,  and  infernal." 

6.  Who  was  Jupiter  ? 

"  He  was  greatest  of  all  the  gods." 

7.  Who  was  Pluto  ? 

"  He  was  the  deity  who  lived  in  the  infernal  regions." 

8.  Who  was  Venus  1 

"  She  was  the  goddess  of  beauty." 

III.  Answers  to  questions  on  the  Bible  : 

1.  Who  wrote  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ? 
"  Luke." 

2.  How  many  apostles  were  there  ? 
"  Twelve." 

8.  What  became  of  Judas  ? 
**  He  hung  himself." 

4.  Why! 

*'  Because  he  was  guilty  of  betraying  Jesus  Christ  with  a  kiss.' ' 

5.  Bid  Christ  meet  the  disciples  after  his  crucifixion  ? 
**  Yes,  sir,  Christ  met  them  after  his  crucifixion." 

6.  From  what  place  did  Christ  ascend  to  Heaven  ? 
**  He  ascended  to  Heaven  from  Mount  Olivet." 

7.  What  did  he  send  them  after  he  went  to  Heaven  ?^ 
*•  He  sent  them  the  Holy  Ghost." 

8.  Write  an  abstract  of  the  account  of  the  healing  of  the  lame  man,  con* 
tained  in  Acts  III. 

"  While  Peter  and  John  were  entering  the  temple,  they  saw  a  certain 
man  who  was  laid  at  the  gate  of  the  temple.  Peter  said  to  him,  '  Look  on 
us."  The  lame  man  gave  heed  to  them  and  thought  that  they  would  give 
money  to  him.  But  they  had  no  money,  and  pitied  him.  Peter  took  him: 
by  the  right  hand  and  lifted  him  up.  When  the  lame  man  became  well,  he 
leaped,  and  praised  God.  Then  Peter  and  John  went  into  the  temple  with 
him.  The  multitude  saw  him  walking  and  leaping  and  praising  God.  They 
were  filled  with  amazement.' 

.  lY.  Incorporation  of  words  into  original  sentences : 
.   1.   On  the  word  abhor. 

••  God  abhors  sin,  and  punishes  the  wicked." 

*'  Wo  abhor  Satan  who  always  tries  and  tempts  us  to  do  wrong*" 

2.  On  the  word  abundance. 

**  In  Italy  there  is  a  great  abuntUmce  of  grapes." 
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Division  A. 

I.  Exercises  on  geography  : 

As  the  time  for  examination  was  limited,  a  single  test  exercise  was  ghroi 
the  pupils.  Each  was  requested  to  describe  his  natiye  State.  The  follow- 
ing are  some  of  the  replies : 

1.  **  New  York,  the  most  populous  State  in  the  Union,  is  bounded  on  t^ 
north  by  lake  Erie  and  Ontario,  on  the  east  by  Vermont,  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut,  on  the  south  by  the  Atlantic  ocean  and  Fennsylrania,  and 
on  the  west  by  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  and  Can- 
ada. Its  capital  is  Albany,  a  beautiful  city,  situated  on  the  Hudson  rirer, 
near  the  termination  of  its  navigation.  New  York,  the  largest  city  in  the 
Union,  is  in  this  State." 

2.  **  West  Canada  is  one  of  the  parts  of  the  countries  of  British  America. 
I  live  in  one  town  there,  which  is  Prescott,  near  the  St.  Lawrence  river, 
opposite  Ogdensburgh,  N.  Y.  The  people  of  West  Canada  are  under  t^ 
government  of  Queen  Victoria." 

8.  **  North  Carolina,  the  land  of  tar  and  turpentine,  is  my  dear  na^e 
State,  bounded  on  the  north  by  '  the  Old  Dominion,'  on  the  east  by  th/t 
Atlantic  ocean,  on  the  south  by  her  sister  Carolina  and  by  Georgia,  and  on 
the  west  by  Tennessee.  Her  capital  is  Kaleigh,  a  neat  village,  situated 
several  miles  from  the  Neuse." 

4.  '*  The  isle  of  Cuba  is  bounded  Qorth  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the 
Florida  Strait  and  the  Atlantic  ocean,  east  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  south  by 
the  Atlantic  ocean  and  the  sea  of  Cuba,  and  west  by  the  Gulf  of  M exieo. 
Her  capital  is  Havana,  on  the  north  coast,  containing  not  lose  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants." 

The  writer  of  this,  a  semi-mute,  who  had  learned  the  Spanish  language 
through  the  ear,  when  a  small  child,  evinced  in  this  and  other  exeroiaes,  an 
acquaintance  with  the  English  language  which  was  truly  surprising,  when 
we  consider  that  he  had  been  instructed  in  it  less  than  a  year. 

II.  Answers  to  questions  on  history : 

1.  Who  was  Cleopatra  ? 

*'  She  was  the  beautiful,  but  wicked  Queen  of  Egypt." 

*'  She  was  the  beautiful  queen  of  Egypt ;  but  though  she  was  an  Egyp- 
tian by  birth,  she  was  a  Greek  by  desoent.  According  to  history,  she  was 
so  beautiful  as  to  captivate  any  hero  or  king  whenever  he  came  into  ber 
presence." 

2.  What«re  the  names  of  some  of  the  distinguished  peraons  of  wbom  jva 
have  been  reading  in  your  text  book  on  history. 

'*  Cyrus,  Epaminondas,  Alexander  the  Great,  Xerxes,  Demosth^iea, 
Lycurgus,  Solon,  Socrates,  Darius,  Draco,  Homer,  Pericles,  Diogenett 
Plato." 

III.  Answers  to  questions  on  the  Bible : 
1.  Who  was  Paul  ? 

'*  He  was  an  apostle,  and  the  only  learned  man  of  the  number.     H*  wns 
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born  in  Tarsus.  Before  his  conversion  lie  was  a  crael  persecutor  of  the 
christians,  and  witnessed  the  stoning  of  the  first  martyr,  St.  Stephen." 

2.  **  Paal,  the  abettor  of  those  who  stoned  the  martyr  Stephen,  was  so 
great  an  enemy  to  the  christians  that  he  was  delighted  to  seize  such  fol- 
lowers of  our  Saviour  as  came  in  his  way.  For  instance,  he  went  and 
asked  a  warrant  from  the  high  priest  in  Jerusalem,  that  he  might  go  to 
Damascus  to  bring  the  devout  inhabitants  bound  to  the  prisons  in  the  holy 
city.  But  while  on  his  way  there,  a  flash  of  light  from  heaven  struck  him 
to  the  ground.  I  can  only  say,  owing  to  the  want  of  time,  that  from  the 
day  the  infidel  found  it  *'  hard  to  kick  against  the  pricks,"  he  became  one 
of  the  most  powerful  supporters  of  the  gospel.  He  traveled  from  place 
to  place,  regardless  of  danger  and  persecutions,  and  bearing  the  glad  news 
to  the  enlightened  yet  benighted  Gentiles." 

IV.  Exercises  in  Arithmetic : 

The  following  problems  were  quickly  and  correctly  solved  by  every  mem- 
ber of  the  division : 

1.  if  of  a  certain  number  are  323.  a.  What  are  A  {-f^  of  the  number  ? 
b.  What  is  the  number  less  -^^-ff  of  the  number? 

2.  Mr.  C.  went  to  fish  on  the  Harlem  river.  ^  of  his  line  measured  21 
feet.  He  threw  out  his  line  so  that  ^  of  the  line  were  in  the  water,  ^  of 
the  line  were  between  the  water  and  the  end  of  his  fishing  rod,  and  the  rest 
of  his  line  was  on  the  rod  and  reel.  How  many  feet  of  line  were  on  the 
rod  and  reel  ? 

Class  of  the  Seventh  Year. 

This  class  was  in  two  divisions,  one  of  boys  and  the  other  of  girls,  dis- 
tinguished, as  in  other  cases,  by  the  letters  A  and  B.  The  boys  were  under 
a  liberally  educated  gentleman,  and  the  girls  under  a  lady,  both  of  whom 
had  had  a  very  enlarged  experience  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Their  text  books  had  been  Goodrich's  Comprehensive  Geography  and 
History,  a  work  of  elevated  character,  and  remarkably  well  adapted,  in 
its  style,  to  the  necessities  of  a  class  of  this  standing ;  Professor  Norton*! 
First  Book  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy,  in  which  the  elements 
of  these  allied  sciences  have  been  laid  down  with  clearness  and  beauty ;  the 
gospel  of  Matthew  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  with  portions  of  the 
Epistles ;  Gallaudet  and  Hooker^s  Illustrative  and  Defining  Dictionary,  a 
work  which,  as  it  was  written  in  great  part  by  the  earliest  American  in- 
structor of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  contains  many  features  valuable  in  convey- 
ing to  them  a  knowledge  of  a  class  of  words  they  will  find  peculiarly  avail- 
able ;  Smith's  Arithmetic,  in  which  they  had  studied,  in  addition  to  what 
previous  classes  had  been  taught,  compound  numbers,  decimal  fractions, 
interest,  &c.,  &c.  ;  and  Thomas'  admirable  exposition  of  the  principles 
of  book-keeping  by  single  entry.  All  these  text  books  had  been 
subsidiary  to  the  study  of  the  English  language,  which,  after  giving  a 
knowledge  of  the  duties  imposed  by  religion,  must  ever  be  the  chief  objeot 
in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.    If*  by  the  study  of  mere  Ian- 
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giiage»  to  the  exclti»ioii  of  everything  else,  a  greater  perfectiota  thereia 
could  he  acqmred,  it  ia  the  dictate  of  reason  that  the  eoorae  of  etndj 
should  be  arranged  simply  with  reference  to  this,  inasmuch  as  when  Ian* 
guage  had  once  been  mastered,  the  deaf  mute  could,  by  simple  reading,  make 
tiny  attainments  he  chose.  It  is  fortunate,  however,  that  text  books  treat- 
ing of  all  the  topics  embraced  in  a  good  common  school  educati<m  can  he 
90  used  in  their  education  as  to  advance  their  knowledge  of  language,  be- 
oause  they  thus  learn  the  phraseology  necessary  to  be  employed  in  the 
expression  of  fundamental  ideas,  even  more  perfectly  than  could  be  done  by 
any  other  means,  while  the  strength  imparted  to  their  reasoning  powen 
reacts  favorably  upon  their  ability  to  compose. 

.  Every  lesson  is  explained  carefully  in  signs.  All  the  peculiar  i^oms 
and  difficult  words  are  illustrated  by  the  instructor,  and  the  pupil  is  obliged 
to  incorporate  them  in  original  sentences  of  his  own,  so  as  to  make  their 
use  familiar. 

The  recitations,  too,  are  conducted  in  writing ;  the  pupil,  in  this  way, 
either  giving  answers  to  questions  or  an  abstract  of  the  lesson  in  his  own 
language.  For  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  memory,  parts,  and,  ia 
eome  instances  the  whole,  of  the  lessons  are  written  in  the  exact  words  of 
the  text  book. 

:  The  following  specimens  of  the  exercises  at  the  examination,  will  conv^ 
some  idea  of  the  attainments  of  this  class.  For  convenience,  as  well  as  ie 
give  a  fuller  idea  of  the  attainments  of  the  graduating  class,  they  are  se- 
lected indiscriminately  from  each  division. 

1.  Answers  to  general  questions  on  geography : 
•    1.  What  is  geography  ? 

*'  Geography  is  a  description  of  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants.'* 
**  It  is  the  description  of  the  earth,  and  has  many  interesting  explaaa- 
tions  about  the  soil,  climate,  &c." 

2.  What  is  the  shape  of  the  earth  ? 

**  The  earth  is  round  or  globular  in  form,  and  isolated  in  space.  It  is 
^ot  a  perfect  sphere,  however.  It  is  flattened  at  the  poles  so  as  to  be 
twenty-six  miles  more  in  diameter  at  the  equator  than  at  the  poles." 

3.  How  many  motions  has  the  earth  ? 

'  *'  The  motions  of  the  earth  are  two-fold  ;  one  diurnal  on  its  own  axis* 
and  one  annual  around  the  sun.  The  former  causes  daj  and  night,  and  the 
latter  causes  the  change  of  seasons,  with  their  genial  variety  of  beauty.^* 

4.  How  is  it  known  that  the  earth  is  round  ? 

^'  We  have  many  proofs  and  much  evidence  that  the  earth  is     rtyniid. 
One  is  that  navigators  have  sailed  around  the  world  and  returned  to  the 
same  port  from  which  they  set  out." 
6.  What  is  latitude  ? 

'*  Latitude  is  the  distance  of  a  place  from  the  equator.  Any  place  noith 
>e  equator  is  in  north  latitude.  The  places  south  of  the  equator  are 
ith  latitude. " 
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6.  Wliat  18  longitude  ? 

*'  Longitude  is  the  distance  of  a  place  east  or  west  from  a  given  meridian. 
Longitade  is  generally  reckoned  from  Greenwich,  near  London,  in  England. 
It  if^  reckoned,  in  the  United  States,  from  Washington." 

A  number  of  questions  on  history,  not  recorded,  were  asked  and  correctly 
inswered. 

11.  Answers  to  questions  on  natural  philosophy : 

1.  What  is  natural  philosophy  ? 

"  It  is  the  science  which  treats  of  the  properties  of  bodies  and  the  laws 
and  operations  of  the  material  world." 

**  It  is  the  science  which  informs  us  of  the  laws  of  the  mechanical  proper- 
ties of  matter." 

2.  What  are  the  me  jhanical  powers  ? 

'*  The  lever,  the  pulley,  the  wheel  and  axle,  the  inclined  plane,  and  the 
wedge." 

3.  Where  is  the  fulcrum  in  a  pair  of  shears  ? 

**  It  is  found  in  the  joint  where  the  two  blades  are  united  to  each  other." 

4.  Describe  the  common  sucking  pump. 

"  It  consists  of  two  tubes  of  unequal  size.  The  lower  tube  has  one  end 
situated  in  the  water  wit^  the  other  end  fastened  to  the  large  upper  tube, 
with  a  valve  on  the  top  of  it.  The  large  tube  contains  a  piston  with  a  valve 
placed  in  the  centre  of  it.  When  the  piston  is  raised,  the  lower  valve 
opens.  The  air  first  comes  up,  and  when  the  piston  is  let  down  again,  the 
lower  valve  shuts,  and  the  upper  valve  opens.  Then  there  is  nothing  in 
the  tube  except  a  vacuum,  and  the  pressure  of  the  air  down  in  the  well, 
outside  of  the  pump,  makes  the  water  go  up  in  the  tube.  Then  while  we 
are  working,  raising  up  and  down  the  piston,  the  water  comes  up.  The 
lower  valve  always  opens  when  we  draw  the  piston  up,  and  shuts  again 
when  we  draw  it  down,  and  the  upper  valve  opens ;  and  so  a  constant  stream 
of  water  is  flowing  out  of  the  spout." 

5.  What  is  light  ? 

"  Light  is,  by  some,  supposed  to  be  a  very  fine  ether,  which  shines  very 
brightly  after  it  is  produced  by  the  luminous  body." 

**  Light  is  a  natural  and  luminous  substance.  It  comes  from  the  sun 
every  day.  Light  travels  in  eight  minutes  with  great  velocity.  We  can- 
not live  without  light.  We  will  be  shrouded  in  the  gloom  of  the  earth. 
Plants  and  trees  cannot  grow  without  light.  They  will  be  without  form, 
and  void  in  the  darkness  of  the  earth.  We  cannot  see  them  through  the 
darkness.  Ood  has  divided  the  light  from  the  darkness.  He  called  the 
light  day,  and  the  darkness  he  called  night.  Light  comes  to  our  eyes  with 
much  brightness.  In  the  night  our  eyes  dilate  with  a  dull  paleness.  Light 
always  contracts  the  eyes.  The  light  passes  through  the  eyes  and  produces 
the  sensation  of  sight." 

6.  What  is  electrioity  ? 

**  It  is  an  exciting  fluid  which  looks  like  lightning,  and  will  diverge  from 
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its  situation  against  any  metal  when  it  is  bronght  near  it.  Tke  giettesl 
electrical  machine  was  conBtmcted  by  the  Dutch  at  Harlem.*' 

'*  Blectricitj  is  a  fine  subtile  fluid  which  is  excited  when  glass  or  vu  is 
rubbed  with  a  woolen  doth  or  silk.'* 

III.  Astronomj: 

The  following  composition,  by  one  of  the  young  ladies,  will  gire  a  fiir 
view  of  their  attainments  in  this  branch  : 

THS  HEAYKNLT  BODIES. 

The  earth  is  spherical  in  shape.  It  is  not  really  round,  but  flattened  at 
its  poles.  The  ancients  supposed  that  it  was  supported  by  the  aid  of  tKe 
tortoise.  The  earth  was  supposed  to  be  flat,  because  only  a  small  part  of 
its  surface  reached  the  eye  of  the  ancients.  The  earth  has  two  motions— 
one  on  its  axis  and  another  around  the  sun.  It  has  a  rotation  once  m 
twenty-four  hours.  When  the  same  side  of  the  earth  is  directed  toward 
the  sun,  it  receives  great  light  and  heat  in  summer,  while  the  other  side  is 
dark  and  very  cold  in  winter.  When  the  earth  is  turned  toward  the  snOf 
his  light  shines  upon  that  side  which  is  called  day,  while  the  other  side  ia 
dark,  which  we  call  night.  The  earth  revolves  around  the  sun  once  in  365| 
days.  When  the  sun's  rays  are  directed  perpendicularly  towards  the  equa- 
tor, that  part  of  the  earth  is  called  the  torrid  sone,  and  it  is  nearest  to  tlie 
equator.  The  earth  has  oue  moon  which  shines  brightly  over  its  surface. 
The  earth  is  surrounded  by  a  dense  cloudy  atmosphere,  and  a  blue  canopy 
hangs  over  it,  filled  with  innumerable  stars  which  are  stationary  in  the  skj. 

The  sun  rests  in  the  centre  of  the  solar  system,  and  produces  great  light 
and  heat.  It  is  a  luminous  body  and  it  shines  with  a  powerful  light  npoa 
the  earth.  Its  bulk  is  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  times  greater  than  that 
of  the  earth.  The  sun  is  the  king  of  day,  because  his  light  diverges  with 
great  strength.  Astronomers  have  observed  by  the  aid  of  telescopes  and 
other  instruments,  that  the  sun's  surface  appears  to  present  dark  spots.  It 
rotates  on  its  axis  at  the  same  rate  once  iu  twenty-seven  and  one-half  dajs ; 
but  it  does  not  revolve  around  the  earth.  Its  distance  from  the  earth  is 
96,000,000  miles.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  luminous  atmosphere,  because  it 
is  a  solid  body.  It  is  sometimes  eclipsed.  The  appearance  of  the  sun  li 
like  a  large  golden  orange  which  hangs  brightly  from  the  sky. 

The  moon  shines  brightly,  and  is  called  the  queen  of  night.  We  some- 
times  see  its  disc,  which  increases  from  a  slender  crescent  to  a  full  circle, 
and  then  decreases  to  a  small  crescent  again.  The  earth  sometimes  passes 
between  the  sun  and  the  moon,  and  its  shadow  passes  over  her,  and  she 
becomes  eclipsed.  The  moon  appears  to  rise  in  the  east,  and  set  in  the  west. 
Its  revolution  around  the  earth  takes  place  once  in  twenty-seven  and  one- 
half  days.  She  hangs  beautifully  in  the  blue  sky  with  her  mild  siheiy 
face  smiling  upon  us. 

Mercury  is  the  smallest  of  all  the  planets,  and  nearest  to  the  sun.  It 
stands  betwen  the  sun  and  Venus,  and  is  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere, 
within  which  it  b  stationary.     Its  bulk  is  about  sixteen  times  smaller  thai 
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the  etrth'fl.    ABtronomen  made  a  discovery  of  its  surface,  wMch  is  a  faint 
body,  and  does  not  shine  npon  ns. 

Yenns  is  the  next  nearest  to  the  snn,  and  it  is  a  little  smaller  than  the 
earth.  It  has  yarious  phases  like  the  moon.  It  presents  a  bright  and 
beautiful  appearance.  We  sometimes  see  it  at  erening,  when  oar  eyes  are 
directed  toward  the  west.  It  always  ascends  and  descends  above  and 
below  the  horizon.  Its  appearance  was  first  discovered  by  Galileo,  by  the 
aid  of  a  telescope. 

The  surface  of  Mars  was  discerned  by  astronomers,  by  the  aid  of  large 
telescopes.  Its  appearance  is  like  the  earth,  and  it  has  the  outlines  of  con- 
tinents and  seas.  The  land  presents  a  dull  red  color,  and  the  sea  a  green- 
ish color.    Its  sise  is  seven  times  smaller  than  the  earth. 

Jupiter.  With  the  aid  of  large  telescopes,  astronomers  have  observed 
that  its  appearance  is  like  a  continent  and  seas.  They  think  it  may  be 
inhabited.  It  presents  a  beautiful  appearance,  because  several  black 
streaks  are  seen  along  its  surface,  like  a  striped  coat.  Jupiter  is  the  king 
of  the  planets.  It  rotates  round  the  sun  once  in  twelve  years.  Its  sise  is 
more  than  1,200  times  greater  than  the  earth.  The  appearance  of  its  sur- 
face displays  itself  beautifully.  Jupiter  has  four  satellites,  which  revolve 
with  it  around  the  sun. 

Saturn  has  double  shining  rings,  which  are  detached  from  the  body  of 
the  planet.  It  is  nearly  1,000  times  the  size  of  the  earth.  The  breadth 
of  its  ring  is  supposed  to  be  29,000  miles,  and  its  thickness  about  250 
miles.  It  appears  to  be  larger  than  any  of  the  planets.  I  suppose  that 
the  colors  of  its  ring  shine  beautifully.  Eight  satellites  have  been  seen  by 
the  aid  of  large  telescopes. 

Uranus  and  Neptune  are  so  far  from  the  sun  that  we  cannot  see  them 
without  the  aid  of  large  telescopes.  The  number  of  their  satellites  is  not 
known  with  certainty,  but  they  are  supposed  to  have  four,  and  probably 
eight.  Neptune  is  the  farthest  from  the  sun,  which  bestows  only  a  little 
light  and  heat  upon  its  surface. 

The  appearance  of  a  comet  is  beautiful,  and  it  has  a  flying  tail  like  a 
kite.  The  head  of  the  comet  is  a  luminous  matter,  called  the  nucleus. 
The  nucleus  increases  to  the  tail  of  the  comet,  and  presents  a  splendid 
sight.  The  tail  is  supposed  to  be  of  various  colors.  It  happened  that, 
many  years  ago,  a  great  comet  came  90,000  miles  near  the  sun's  surface. 
It's  velocity  is  860  miles  per  second.  The  comet  flies  with  great  velocity 
in  the  blue  sky,  its  tail  being  spotted  with  bright  stars. 

The  fixed  stars  cannot  be  counted  in  the  sky  by  astronomers  with  large 
telescopes,  because  they  are  innumerable.  They  are  so  far  from  the  earth 
that  we  cannot  see  them,  but  we  can  see  them  only  a  little.  If  we  could 
fly  toward  them,  we  would  find  that  some  of  them  are  as  large  as  the 
planets.  They  are  really  stationary  in  space,  though  they  appear  to  revolve 
around  the  earth.  The  stars  hang  trembling  like  bright  diamonds  in  the 
beautiful  sky.  M.  L.  O. 
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Further  exerciseK  are  omitted,  aa  being  uniieeeasary,  alW  wliai  lias  beei 
given,  for  establishing  the  fact  that,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  seten  yean, 
the  pupils  of  iJiis  Institution,  notwithstanding  the  immense  disadrantagei 
at  which  they  start,  gain  an  available  knowledge  of  the  English  language, 
and  make  attainments  in  the  rudimentary  branches  of  education  that  vooid 
be  creditable  to  the  pupils  of  most  of  our  common  schools. 

The  efficacy* of  human  science,  skill,  and  ingenuity,  io  removing  ikt 
shackles  imposed  upon  the  mind  by  physical  disabilities,  was  stiU  more 
strikingly  manifested  in  the  examination  of  the  pupils  who  had  been  pum- 
ing  academical  studies. 

The  examination  of  these  pupils  had  been  committed,  by  a  resolntkm  of 
the  Board,  to  the  Rev.  E.  D.  6.  Prime,  D.  D.,  whose  reputation  for  learn- 
ing and  ability  give  to  his  opinions  a  peculiar  value,  and  who  prearated,  il 
the  close  of  the  examination,  the  following  report  on 

The  High  Class. 

To  the  President  and  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New  York  InstittUin 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb : 

The  undersigned,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Peet,  principal  of  the  InstitntioB, 
attended  on  the  12th  inst.  to  the  examination  of  the  High  Class,  spendisg 
the  whole  day  in  the  interestmg  labor ;  and  he  takes  great  pleaaare  in 
reporting  to  your  honorable  body  the  result  of  that  examination,  wlueh  wis 
more  and  more  satisfactory  the  further  it  was  extended  and  the  more  tho- 
roughly it  was  pursued. 

Ten  young  ladies  and  eleven  young  gentlemen  compose  the  class,  vko 
have  spent  from  one  to  three  years  in  the  class,  and  from  eight  to  ten  years 
in  the  Institution.  The  examination  was  conducted  without  any  reference 
to  the  manner  or  order  in  which  they  had  pursued  any  particular  study, 
and  with  the  single  design  to  elicit  their  actual  knowledge  of  the  seveial 
branches  which  they  had  pursued.  The  questions  in  the  several  studies 
were  proposed  without  consultation  with  their  teacher,  the  vice-principal 
of  the  institution,  Prof.  I.  L.  Peet,  and  the  result  showed  a  more  thoroogb 
comprehension  of  the  branches  of  learning  which  had  been  pursued  than  I 
had  supposed  it  possible  for  those  to  obtain,  who  labored  under  such  disad- 
vantages, and  to  whom  many  of  the  most  important  avenues  of  knowledge 
have  been  closed  from  their  birth. 

Commencing  with  an  examination  on  Arithmetic  and  Algebra,  they  exhi- 
bited not  only  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  elementary  principles  of  com- 
putation, but  a  readiness  in  the  use  of  figures,  even  in  mental  processes, 
which  was  in  the  highest  degree  gratifying.  The  Algebraic  processes  were 
carried  out  by  the  young  ladies  as  well  as  the  young  gentlemen,  in  a  manner 
which  showed  that  they  not  only  understood  the  subject,  but  that  it  had 

u  studied  con  amore. 
te  examination  on  English  Grammar  showed  that  the  whole  stmcton 
e  language  had  been  analysed.     No  question  was  proposed  that  <fid 
leet  with  a  ready,  and  almost  invariably  a  correct  answer  fiom  ead 
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memberof  the  clans,  giyen  at  the  same  time  upon  their  aeveral  black-boards. 
The  use  of  the  symbols  employed  in  this  department  greatly  facilitated  the 
examination,  and  the  eye  could  at  once  detect  the  uniformity  of  their 
analyses  of  the  seyeral  sentences  given  them  to  be  construed.  Not  only 
were  the  parts  of  speech  designated  with  readiness,  but  as  the  examination 
was  more  and  more  extended  into  the  minutiae  of  construction,  it  showed 
that  the  several  changes  of  each  was  in  the  mind  of  the  pufils,  not  learned 
by  rote  but  intelligently  comprehended. 

In  Rhetoric,  the  examination  was  equally  satisfactory,  and  here,  in  verifi- 
cation of  the  general  expressions  of  satisfaction  made,  I  am  able  to  present 
the  proof,  by  giving  some  examples  copied  at  my  request  from  the  black- 
boards, as  they  were  written. 

In  reply  to  the  question — What  is  the  difference  between  Grammar  and 
fihetoric  ?  one  of  the  young  ladies  wrote : 

**  Grammar  teaches  us  the  principles  upon  which  language  is  founded, 
and  how  to  combine  words  in  sentences ;  Rhetoric  teaches  us  how  tq  orna« 
ment  them  and  explain  their  meaning.  Rhetoric  teaches  us  how  to  write 
with  grace  and  beauty ;  it  is  to  language  what  trees  and  flowers  are  to 
nature." 

When  asked — What  are  figures  of  speech  ?  another  wrote : 

**  Figures  of  speech  are  those  forms  of  language  in  which  we  borrow 
similitudes  from  other  objects  to  illustrate  those  of  which  we  are  speaking.'^ 

The  following  examples  of  Metaphor  were  given  with  as  much  rapidity 
as  they  could  be  written : 

^*  Webster's  Dictionary  is  the  telescope  of  the  English  language." 

'^Faithfulness  is  the  anchor  that  holds  the  ship  of  friendship  safely  whila 
the  heaving  billows  dash  against  it." 

'^  Joy  is  composed  of  the  purest  and  fastest  fiowing  sands  in  life's  hour'* 
glass." 

**  Memory  is  the  surveyor  of  reason." 

"  Vanity  is  the  shadow  of  a  fool." 

''Vice  is  a  turbulent  agitation  <^  a  storm  which  terrifies  and  brings  ship« 
wreck." 

*' Friendship  is  an  oasis  in  the  desert  of  life." 

*^  Conscience  is  the  beacon  light  that  prevents  us  from  being  wrecked  upon 
the  shoals  of  temptation  or  running  upon  the  breakers  of  sin." 

One  of  the  young  gentlemen  wrote  the  following : 

**  A  girl  is  covered  with  the  strength  of  faithfulness,  but  her  heart  is  the 
abode  of  coldness." 

The  following  were  given  as  examples  under  the  several  degrees  of  per- 
sonification : 

^*  Frowning  palisades ;  trembling  leaf;  thoughtful  night ;  cruel  tornado.'* 

"Pride  will  be  abased;  humility  will  be  elevated  and  crowned  with  a 
wreath  of  glory  at  the  close  of  life." 

'*  The  leaves  tremble  at  the  sight  of  a  raging  storm." 
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*'0  edaefttion!  how  I  lore  thee,  mj  deliyerer  from  the 
ignoranoe,  my  friend  in  life,  and  the  sonree  of  my  hope  in  death." 

*'  Faith !  oome  thou  up  to  me,  and  let  me  enjoy  the  piomiaed  aalvatioD  of 
Jens." 

Under  antithesis,  the  following  were  written : 

*  Modesty  is  the  sister  of  meekness,  hut  pride  is  the  child  of  ignorsnee." 
**  In  the  moAing  the  sun  brings  his  glory  b^ore  him,  and  in  the  evenifig 
he  draws  it  after  him.*' 

"  Pride  does  not  desire  to  owe,  and  selMove  desires  not  to  pay." 
*'  The  sun  clothes  the  earth  with  gold,  the  moon  with  silrer." 
"  Poor  though  pious,  she  was  contented  with  her  humble  lot." 
"  Through  the  portals  of  darkness  we  enter  the  regions  of  eternal  light.'* 
The  examination  on  Natural  Philosophy  was  quite  extended,  and  in  in 
Tarious  departments  the  pupils  appeared  to  be  at  home.  The  principles  of  Me- 
chanics,  Hydrostatics,  Pneumatics,  &c.,   were  evidently  fiuniliar  to  tiieir 
minds,  and  understood.     One  of  the  pupils  gave  in  the  sign  language  i 
description  of  the  common  pump,  and  also  of  the  air  pump,  which  wu 
unusually  intelligible,  even  to  one  ignorant  of  the  language,  and  whiek 
showed  that  he  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  principles  upon  whiek 
they  are  constructed  as  well  as  with  the  instruments  themselvea.    Another 
described  the  fire  engine,  answering  every  inquiry  with  regard  to  its  prin* 
ciples  and  mode  of  operation. 

But  a  marvel  of  intelligence  and  of  description,  considering  the  disad* 
Tantages  of  the  deaf-mute,  is  the  following  description  of  the  steam  engifie 
which  one  of  the  pupils  wrote  upon  the  black-board,  altogether  impromptu, 
and  with  great  rapidity.     It  was  copied  at  my  request. 

'*  The  steam  engine  is  a  combination  of  the  mechanical  powers,  whidi  ii 

caused  to  move  by  means  of  the  elastic  force  of  steam,  which  is  naturallj 

expanded  by  heat,  and  suddenly  condensed  by  cold,  being,  in  the  first  case, 

a  resistless  force  of  motion,  and  leaving,  in  the  other  case,  a  vacuuuL    The 

principal  parts  of  the  steam  engine  are  the  boiler,  the  steam  pipe,  the 

steam  chest,  the  piston  and  its  rod,  the  balance  wheel,  the  eccentric  wheel 

and  the  eccentric  rod,  the  steam  valve,  and  the  governor.     The  boiler  is 

generally  a  cylinder  used  to  generate  steam.     It  has  a  safety  valve,  kepi 

down  by  a  weight  attached  to  a  lever.     When  the  steam  has  too  much 

power,  it  will  force  up  the  valve,  and  thus  escape.     The  steam  pipe  is  uso- 

ally  a  pipe  communicating  between  the  boiler  and  the  steam  chest.     The 

steam  rushes  into  the  chest  through  the  pipe  from  the  boiler.    There  are 

from  three  to  four  orifices  in  the  chest,  connected  with  three  pipes,— one  i 

waste  pipe,  and  the  two  others  opening  into  either  side  of  the  cylinder. 

'^^e  steam  chest  is  commonly  a  cylindrical  box,  having  a  valve  and  a  valve- 

^hich  move  up  and  down  in  it  as  the  steam  works  in.     The  valve,  if 

but  one  cavity,  and  if  there  be  but  three  orifices,  covers  two  of 

rifices  at  one  time.     If  these  be  the  two  lower  ones,  the  steam  will 

om  the  steam  chest  through  the  upper  pipe,  whose  orifice  is  oncor* 

ad  force  down  the  piston  in  the  cylinder,  thus  conveying  moti^m  to 
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sU  sorts  of  machinery.  The  confined  air  or  steam  that  may  possibly  be  in 
tbe  other  end  of  the  cylinder,  escapes  through  the  pipe  connected  there- 
with,  and  whose  orifice  is  covered  by  the  valve,  and  through  the  cavity  of 
the  valve  passes  into  the  waste  pipe.  Then  the  valve  is  moved  the  other 
way,  covering  the  orifice  which  was  before  uncovered,  and  still  covering  the 
orifice  of  the  waste  pipe,  but  leaving  uncovered  the  orifice  that  before  was 
covered.  The  hot  steam  thus  being  shut  off  from  the  upper  end  of  the 
pifiton,  rushes  into  the  valve,  and  through  the  waste  pipe  into  the  air,  which 
condenses  it  slowly,  or  into  a  box  of  cold  water,  which  condenses  it  rap- 
idly, while  the  steam  let  into  the  lower  end  causes  the  piston  to  rise.  The 
eccentric  wheel  is  a  wheel  whose  axis  is  out  of  centre,  and  having  for  its 
axis  that  of  the  balance  wheel.  With  this  eccentric  wheel  a  rod  is  con- 
nected, by  means  of  a  band  surrounding  the  circumference,  and  thua 
receives  a  forward  and  backward,  or  upward  and  dovmward  motion,  which 
moves  the  valve  in  the  steam  chest  to  and  fro.  The  balance  wheel  is  of 
great  advantage,  enabling  the  piston,  by  its  momentum,  to  continue  moving 
up  and  down,  without  being  stopped  at  the  dead  or  centre  point.  The 
governor  has  two  balls  held  up  by  two  Jevers  attached  to  the  axle,  and 
revolving  round  it.  When  the  speed  increases,  it  causes  the  two  balls  to 
srparate  from  each  other,  raising  one  end,  and  of  course  giving  a  dovmward 
motion  to  the  other  end  of  a  lever  connected  with  a  valve  in  the  jteam 
pipe,  thus  giving  less  steam  to  the  pipe.  When  the  work  is  increased,  the 
balls  fall  toward  each  other,  in  consequence  of  the  lessening  of  the  rapidity 
of  the  steam  engine,  and  this  raises  the  other  end  of  the  lever  and  lets  in 
more  steam.  The  steam  engine  is  the  most  remarkable  of  the  works  of 
man,  and  gives  us  the  resistless  conviction  that  man  is  the  most  wonder- 
ful of  God's  works,  and  that  the  mind  of  man  is  the  work  of  God." 

The  whole  class  had  studied  book-keeping  practically,  and  exhibited  the 
result  of  their  labors  in  neatly  kept  and  accurately  posted  books. 

In  French,  translations  were  made  into  English,  and  the  reverse :  the 
phrase  being  repeated  to  them  by  the  manual  alphabet,  the  translation 
was  immediately  written  with  great  accuracy  upon  the  blackboard.  The 
result  of  the  examination  in  this  branch  showed  that  deaf  mutes  have  a 
facility  in  acquiring  languages  which  could  scarely  be  expected. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  results  of  the  examination  in  Moral 
Science. 

In  reply  to  the  inquiry, — What  is  the  standard  of  right  and  wrong  ?  it 
was  written : 

"  The  word  of  God." 

**  The  Bible  is  the  standard  of  right  and  wrong." 

*'  The  Bible  teaches  us  what  U  the  best  way." 

'*  We  may  know  when  a  thing  is  right  or  wrong  by  considering  whether 
it  will  interfere  with  the  rights  of  others,  or  if  it  is  contrary  to  the  lawa 
of  God." 

In  reply  to  the  question, — ^What  are  some  of  the  duties  which  we  owe 
to  God  ?    it  was  written : 
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**  We  most  love  him  with  onr  whole  heart.  We  must  have  a  WBse  of 
ear  dependence  upon  him  for  all  things,  and  we  must  feel  oonfidenoe  in  bis 
love,  and  worship  and  obey  him.*' 

In  reply  to  the  question, — ^What  are  some  of  the  duties  which  chUdrai 
owe  to  parents  ?  it  was  answered  : 

*'  We  must  giye  them  love  and  respect,  and  must  treat  them  witk  in- 
plicit  obedience  when  their  commands  do  not  interfere  with  those  of  our 
Father  in  Heaven.  We  should  confide  in  and  consult  them  bdimve 
undertake  anything  of  importance,  and  obey  the  command  of  €rod,  *  Honor 
thy  father  and  thy  mother,  that  thy  days  may  be  long  in  the  land.*  *' 

Another  wrote : 

'*  They  are  bound  to  love,  honor,  respect  and  obey  them  all  they  can, 
and  not  forsake  them  when  they  are  old  and  feeble,  nor  let  their  grey  bain 
go  down  in  sorrow  to  the  grave.'* 

Two  reflections  have  occurred  to  my  mind  in  this  examination  and  in  fre- 
quent intercourse  with  the  deaf  and  dumb.     One  of  these  is,  that  deaf  rnnta 
who  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  education,  appear  to  give  a  more  think- 
ing and  iutclligent  attention  to  what  they  study,  than  those  who  enjoy  tbe 
use  of  all  their  senses.     Whether  it  b  that  they  are  more  shut  up  to  reflec- 
tion, and  thus  accustomed  by  necessity  to  think,  or  whatever  be  the  reason, 
I  have  been  impressed  with  the  fact,  and  it  is  one  of  the  deepest  interest  ia 
its  bearing  upon  their  education,  and  as  an  encouragement  to  aflTord  tbem 
all  the  means  of  knowledge.     Another  reflection  is,  (and  it  is  one  wkicb 
must  have  been  excited  in  other  minds,)  that  they  exhibit  great  fertility  of 
thought,  and  excel  especially  in  the  graces  and  beauties  of  composition. 
Their  minds  appear  to    have  a  peculiarly  poetical  cast,    and  one  wbieb 
affords  them  great  delight  in  their  own  creations  and  adomings.     Tkia  I 
suggest  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  giving  to  them  every  opportunity  for  iht 
highest  mental  cultivation,  and  for  acquiring  the  material  of  thought.    Shut 
out  as  they  are,  by  silence,  from  the  world  around,  let  the  world  within  l>« 
all  the  more  sedulously  cultivated,  as  the  means  of  promoting  their  happiness. 

In  summing  up  the  report  of  this  examination,  I  desire  to  speak  with  as- 
qualified  interest  and  pleasure,  of  its  results,  as  exhibiting  a  remarkable  in* 
telligence  and  proficiency  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  and  as  in  the  highest 
degree  creditable  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  giving  mstruetion.  As  thb 
class  have  passed  through  the  ordinary  course  of  instruction,  they  may  be 
considered  as  representatives  of  the  Institution,  and  as  such,  their  advance- 
ment must  be  cheering  to  all  its  friends,  and  indeed  to  every  philanthropir 
heart.  In  the  degree  of  cultivation  and  of  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
which  they  have  attained,  we  have  the  gratifying  proof  that  to  these  chil- 
dren of  silence,  who  for  ages  were  left  to  walk  on  through  life  not  only  in 
silence,  but  in  darkness,  a  day  star  has  arisen  ;  that  to  them,  as  weU  as  to 
others,  the  vast  domains  of  science  and  of  literature  have  been  folly  opcn^, 
that  they  also  may  be  fitted  to  walk  hand  in  hand  with  others  in  those  de> 
lightfttl  and  ennobling  pursuits  from  which  they  were  once  excluded*  W^ 
may  find  still  higher  satisfaction  in  the  assurance  which  we  have,  thai  they 
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may  now  enjoy  more  fully  than  ever  before,  the  means  by  which  they  may 
be  prepared  in  another  and  a  better  land,  where  every  ear  will  be  unstopped 
and  every  tongue  loosed,  to  take  their  seats  among  the  redeemed,  as  not 
only  ransomed,  but  intelligent  spirits,  and  where  they  shall  not  only  listen 
to,  bat  join  in  the  eternal  anthem  of  praise  to  God  and  the  Lamb. 

Very  respectfully, 

B.  D.  Qt.  PRIME. 
Dkaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  July  14, 1858. 


THE  CLOSING  EXERCISES. 
The  following  account  of  this  portion  of  the  examination,  is  mainly  ex- 
cerpted from  the  New  York  Observer  of  July  22 : 

^^  The  concluding  exercises  of  the  academical  year  of  the  New  York  In- 
stitation  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  were  held  on  Wednesday,  the  14th  inst., 
at  the  chapel  of  the  Institution,  near  Fort  Washington,  in  presence  of  a 
large  audience. 

The  pupils  of  the  Institution,  numbering  over  three  hundred,  were  seated 
in  rows  on  the  back  seats  of  the  chapel.  The  president.  Dr.  Harvey  P. 
Peet,  opened  the  exercises^with  the  following  remarks : 

This  Institution,  by  the  good  providence  of  God,  is  brought  to  the  close 
of  another  academical  year,  and  we  have  successfully  accomplished  the  ob- 
jects for  which  it  was  established-^raising  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  duties  of  social  life,  and  making  them  good  and  honorable  citi- 
zens. The  exhibition  of  this  occasion  will  be  confined  to  the  class  of  the 
highest  attainments,  and  will  consist  of  exercises  showing  the  pupils'  know- 
ledge of  language,  and  testing  their  ability  to  bear  examination  in  regard  to 
facts.  The  instructor  will  pursue  his  own  course,  and  throw  the  pupils 
entirely  on  their  own  resources,  so  as  to  show  the  public  what  knowledge 
they  possess.  There  is  nothing  cut  and  dried  for  this  occasion  ;  but  the 
exhibition  of  the  pupils  will  show  their  proficiency  in  language  and  also  in 
fact.     The  class  of  the  highest  attainments  will  now  take  the  platform. 

Mr.  Isaac  Lewis  Peet  (the  Instructor.)  then  called  from  the  highest  class 
three  of  each  sex,  and  explained  to  them  by  signs,  that  he  wished  them  to 
state  to  the  audience  their  gratification  at  their  sympathy  in  visiting  the 
deaf  mates  ;  also,  to  state  how  they  pursued  their  studies  during  the  jear. 
and  to  welcome  the  audience  to  this  exhibition  of  the  result  thereof. 

The  welcomes  written  by  the  pupils  on  the  blackboard,  contained  many 
beautiful  ideas,  particularly  one  which  spoke  of  the  Institution  as  *'  their 
palatial  residence  on  the  Rhine  of  America."  Each  of  them  invited  the 
audience  to  ask  what  questions  they  pleased,  and  promised  that  they  would 
answer  them  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 

The  class  were  then  requested  to  define  the  term  '*  music."  They  im- 
mediately turned  to  the  board,  and  eaoh  wrote  his  or  he£own  idea.  One 
definition  read  as  follows : 
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Mtuiio  18  the  chord  of  sweet  soandji,  as  I  have  heea  told ;  but  of  tkis  I 
have  no  idea,  further  than  that  produced  by  the  vibration  of  the  dram. 

Another  was  as  follows  : 

Music  is  a  beautiful,  melodious  sound,  produced  by  instruments  vbieh 
convey  pleasure  and  harmony  to  the  ear. 

Another,  after  describing  his  idea  of  music,  said : 

But,  alas !  all  such  is  to  me  denied,  until  I  reach  that  place  where  there 
is  no  imperfection  of  the  senses. 

Questions  on  other  subjects  were  then  proposed,  and  the  answers  dis- 
played an  astonishing  acquaintance  with  history,  and  as  remarkable  i 
degree  of  independent  thou^t  in  regard  to  its  events.  A  lady  from  Hol- 
land asked  what  was  the  influence  of  the  Netherland  colonies  upon  tkt 
history  and  destiny  of  this  country,  and  every  pupil  exhibited  a  thoroogh 
knowledge  of  the  facts  relating  to  the  early  settlement  of  America,  and  the 
sources  from  whence  the  settlers  came,  together  with  the  subsequent  history 
of  these  colonies. 

While  the  pupils  were  writing  answers  to  other  questions,  another  men* 
ber  of  the  class,  (Mr.  Sidney  J.  Tail,)  was  called  forward,  and  by  panto- 
mime exhibited  the  names  of  various  birds,  and  the  passions  of  the  mini 
such  as  love,  hope,  hate,  joy,  anger,  sorrow^  happiness,  forgetfolness, 
thought,  &c.,  to  the  infinite  amusement,  and  indeed  astonishment  of  maDj 
persons  among  the  audience. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Whitehead  asked.  What  was  the  influence  of  the  Reib^ 
mation  in  the  16th  century  upon  the  civil  and  religious  eharacter  of  the 
world  ?  and  the  Hon.  B.  F.  Butler  asked,  What  effect  had  the  Aaerieaa 
revolution  upon  all  other  nations  of  the  world  I  eaeh  of  which  was  appro- 
priately, elaborately  and  beautifully  answered. 

Dr.  Be  Witt  asked.  The  soul  of  man,  is  it  immortal  ?  How  is  it  pie- 
pared  for  death  and  eternal  life  ? 

One  answer  was  as  follows : 

Yes,  certainly.  Whosoever  repents  of  his  sina  and  believes  in  God  his 
Creator,  and  in  Jesus  Christ  his  Saviour,  shall  have  his  soul  prepared  for 
death  and  the  palace  of  eternity. 

The  following  reply  was  written  by  another : 

Yes,  the  soul  of  man  is  immortal.  We  may  be  prepared  for  death  and 
eternity  through  the  blood  of  Christ,  who  died  for  us.  The  soul  can  be 
saved  by  faith  in  Him  who  died,  that  all  who  believed  in  Him  should  aot 
perish,  but  should  have  eternal  life.  This  is  the  only  way  by  which  it  caa 
ever  be  prepared  for  eternity*  It  ia  easy  to  be  prepared*  Salvation  is 
ever  ready  for  those  who  are  willing  to  reeeive  it,  and  how  many  of  ns  an 
there  that  are  not  willing  to  accept  it,,  but  put  it  off  till  it  ia  too  late 
There  ia  no  danger  of  our  being  disappointed  in  becoming  Christiana  if  wc 
^t  for  it  is  simple,  and  the  promise  is  that  all  who  call  in  earnest  shall  W 

swered,  and  this  soul  can  be  saved  if  it  can  believe  in  the  great  promise. ' 

E'ollowing  the  exercises  of  the  pupils  at  the  slates,  came  the  readii^  by  Br 
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Prime,  of  his  report  on  the  examination  of  the  High  Class,  and  by  the 
PresideDt,  of  the  following  report  from  the  undersigned : 

The  committee  appoifkted  to  superintend  the  examination  of  tht  several 
departments  of  the  Institutioti^  submit^  for  the  adoption  of  the  boards 
the  following 

BXPOBT : 

Whereas,  an  examination  of  State  pupils  in  the  New  York  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  who  have  completed  the  terms  for  which  they  were 
respectively  selected  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  has  been 
held  by  the  committee  of  the  board  of  directors,  and  the  same  haviug  been 
satisfactory  in  respect  to  their  attainments  and  general  good  conduct,  there- 
fore, 
Resolved^  That  the  following  named  pupils  viz : 
Philander  Bryant  Case,  Charles  Williams  Strong, 

William  Henry  Coons,  Joseph  H.  Barnes, 

Dennis  Crandall,  Sarah  Lavinia  Bagnal, 

Jackson  Davenport,  Nancy  Cahoon, 

Joseph  Flick,  Bridget  Donaghue, 

Isaac  Franklin  Hotchkiss,  Sarah  Elliott, 

Jeremiah  Hotchkiss,  Martha  Ann  Green, 

William  Hunt,  Mary  Keaman, 

Albert  Price  Knight,  Fidelia  Shamp, 

Henry  Hess  Loveland*  Sarah  Elizabeth  Tallman, 

Bobert  Kee,  Susan  Maria  Taylor, 

Edward  McConvil,  Catharine  Wedderhold, 

Abraham  Mclntyre,  Theresa  MoKew, 

John  Evangelist  Moran,  Delia  Proseus, 

Elias  Perkins,  Helena  Tanner, 

John  Shaw,  Elizabeth  Thorn, 

Lewis  Welch,  Helen  A.  Bender, 

Evelyn  Porter  Wood,  Mary  Jane  Bush, 

Edward  Smith  Toungs,  Veronica  Kehl, 

who  have  completed  the  terra  of  five  years  for  which  they  were  originally 
selected  as  State  pupils  by  the  Department,  be  and  they  are  hereby  recom- 
mended to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  to  be  continued  under 
instruction  two  years  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  September  next,  agree- 
ably to  existing  provisions  of  law. 
Resolved,  That 

John  Witschief,  Emily  Thome, 

Harley  W.  Nutting,  Elizabeth  Cook, 

Rhoda  Ann  Wells, 

pupils  of  this  Institution,  who  have  completed  the  full  term  of  instruction 
authorized  by  law,  as  State  pupils,  and  who  have  passed  a  satisfactory  ex- 
amination, be,  and  they  are  hereby  recommended  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  to  be  selected  for  admission  into  the  High  Class. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  be  forwarded  to  the 
Buperintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  his  action  in  the  premises,  signed 
by  the  President  and  Secretary. 

Resolved,  That  Edwin  Elijah  Miles,  a  pupil  of  this  Institution,  who  has 
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completed  the  oonrse  of  study  in  the  First  Class  of  this  Institntion,  and 
who  has  passed  a  satisfactory  examination,  be,  and  he  is  hereby  admitled  a 
member  of  the  High  Class. 

Resolced,  That  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  by-laws  of  the 
Institution,  certificates  of  good  character  and  scholarship  be  awarded  to  the 
following  named  pupils,  who  have  successfully  completed  the  course  of  fire 
years  instruction,  vis : 


Joseph  H.  Barnes, 

David  Beers, 

Philander  Bryant  Case, 

William  Henry  Coons, 

Dennis  Crandall, 

Jackson  Davenport, 

Alexander  Wellington  Deuel, 

Joseph  Flick, 

Isaac  Franklin  Hotchkiss, 

Jeremiah  Hotchkiss, 

William  Hunt, 

Albert  Price  Knight, 

Henry  Hess  Loveland, 

Kobert  Kee, 

Edward  McConvil, 

Abraham  Mclntyre. 

John  Evangelist  Moran, 

George  Riley  Mowry, 

Elias  Perkins, 

John  William  Redmond, 


Francis  Marion  Tuttle, 
Lewis  Welch, 
Evelyn  Porter  Wood, 
Edward  Smith  Youngs, 
Sarah  Lavinia  Bagnal, 
Eunice  Jenner  Barker, 
Nancy  Caroline  Brown, 
Nancy  Cahoon, 
Bridget  Donaghue, 
Martha  Ann  Oreen, 
Veronica  Kehl, 
Mary  Kearnan, 
Elizabeth  Layton, 
Clotilde  Lyon, 
Mary  Ann  Quinn, 
Fidelia  Shamp, 
Sarah  Elizabeth  Tallman, 
Susan  Maria  Taylor, 
Catharine  Wedderhold, 
Missouri  Adeline  Matheney, 
Theresa  McKew, 
Delia  Proseus. 


Henry  Dennie  Reaves, 
David  Ray  Tillinghast, 

Resolved,  That  the  following  named  pupils,  who  have  completed  a  course 
of  seven  years'  instruction,  are  entitled  to  diplomas,  and  that  the  bsim  be 
given  to  them,  viz : 


Michael  Ahem, 

George  Washington  Austin, 

Frederick  Boyer, 

Calvin  Henry  Brown, 

John  Cahill, 

James  Henry  Crippen, 

Mason  Hilts, 

Everett  Emmett  Jay, 

James  Madison  Keyser, 

John  Larue, 

Dennis  Mahoney, 

Edward  Elijah  Miles, 

Harley  William  Nutting, 

Elnathan  Bundle, 

Charles  Powell  Seaman, 


Robert  Sheperdson, 
Washington  Van  Cortlandt, 
Levinus  Winne  Van  Zandt, 
Margaret  Abel, 
Juliet  Berry, 
Ann  Maria  Bush, 
Sarah  Jane  Coddington, 
Elizabeth  Cook, 
Lucina  Elizabeth  Kenfield, 
Julia  Ann  Livingston, 
Maria  Louisa  Lockwood, 
Elizabeth  Pepinger, 
Nancy  Maria  Robbins, 
Eliza  Washburn, 
Bhoda  Ann  Wells, 
Eliza  Philena  Woodworth. 


Jabez  Shepherdson, 
Resolved,  That  diplomas,  of  the  highest  grade,  be  given  to  the  following 
%med  pupils,  who  have  completed  a  full  course  of  three  years'  stady  in  the 
i;h  Class: 
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John  Van  Riper  Halsey,  Louisa  Ann  Warts. 

Charles  Henry  Larkin, 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

A.  V.  WILLIAMS.  ^ 

Ch^n  Com.  on  Examination, 
Inst.  roB  the  Deaf  and  Dithb,  ) 
July  14M.  1868."  J 

Certificates  and  diplomas  were  then  conferred,  by  the  President,  upon 
the  papils  named  in  the  resolutions ;  and  a  printed  farewell  letter,  prepared 
by  the  venerable  father  who  had,  for  so  many  years,  watched  oyer  the 
development,  of  their  minds  from  the  first  dawn  of  intellectual  light  to  the 
present  point  of  meridian  brightness,  was  presented  to  those  about  to  leaye 
the  Institution. 

After  this,  amid  solemn  stillness,  during  which  not  an  eye  was  averted 
from  the  President,  who,  according  to  the  usual  custom,  officiated  in  this 
last  act  of  devotion,  the  incense  of  prayer  was  offered  to  the  throne  on 
high,  and  tbuB  closed  the  labors  of  the  year. 


TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 


I.  Pupils  are  provided  for  by  the  Institution  in  all  respects,  clotliing  aod 
traveling  expenses  excepted,  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
each  per  annum.  Clothing  will  also  be  furnished  by  the  Institntion,  if 
desired,  at  an  additional  annual  charge  of  thirty  dollars.  Payment  is 
required  semi-annually  in  advance. 

II.  The  regular  time  of  admission  is  at  the  close  of  the  vacation,  wlucb 
extends  from  the  second  Wednesday  of  July,  to  the  first  Wednesday  of 
September.  No  pupil  will  be  received  at  any  other  time,  except  in  Tery 
extraordinary  cases. 

III.  No  deduction  will  be  made  from  the  annual  charge,  in  consequence 
of  absence,  or  on  any  account  whatever,  except  sickness,  nor  for  vacation. 

IV.  Pupils  are  at  liberty  to  reside,  during  the  vacation,  in  the  Institn- 
tion, without  extra  charge. 

y.  Applicants  for  admission  to  be  educated  at  the  public  expense,  sbonld 
be  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  twenty-five  years.  The  Institution  will 
not  hold  itself  bound  to  receive  any  not  embraced  within  this  rule,  but  mij 
do  so  at  discretion. 

yi.  Satisfactory  security  will  be  required  for  the  punctual  payment  of 
bills,  and  for  the  suitable  clothing  of  the  pupils. 

yil.  Application  from  a  distance,  letters  of  inquiry,  &c.,  must  be 
addressed,  post-paid,  to  the  President  of  the  Institution.  The  selection  of 
pupils  to  be  supported  at  the  public  expense,  is  made  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction,  at  Albany,  to  whom  all  communications  on  tbe 
subject  must  be  addressed. 

yill.  Should  objections  exist  to  the  admission  of  any  individual,  tbe 
Board  reserve  to  themselves,  or  their  officers,  a  discretionary  power  to  reject 
the  application. 

The  above  terms  are  to  be  understood  as  embracing  the  entire  annoal 
expense  to  which  each  pupil  is  subjected.  Stationery  and  necessary  school 
books  are  furnished  by  the  Institution.  No  extra  charge  is  made  in  case  of 
sickness,  for  medical  attendance,  medicines,  or  other  necessary  provisions. 

It  is  suggested  to  the  friends  of  deaf-mute  children,  that  the  names  of 
familiar  objects  may  be  taught  them  with  comparative  ease  before  their 
admission,  and  that  possession  of  such  knowledge,  in  any  degree,  materiallv 
facilitates  their  subsequent  advancement.  To  be  able  to  write  an  easy 
hand,  or  at  least  to  form  letters  with  a  pen,  is  likewise  a  qualification  tctt 
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desirable.  In  refereoce  to  this  subject,  it  is  recommended  that  the  words 
which  constitate  writing  lessons  or  copies,  preparatory  to  admission,  should 
be  such  as  have  been  previously  made  intelligible  to  the  learner. 

Id  the  case  of  each  pupil  entering  the  Institution,  it  is  desirable  to 
obtain  written  answers  to  the  following  questions.  Particular  attention  to 
this  subject  is  requested  : 

1.  What  is  the  name  of  the  individual  ?  If  he  has  a  middle  name,  it 
should  be  given  in  full. 

2.  When  was  he  bom  1     Give  the  year,  month,  and  day  of  the  month. 

3.  Was  he  bom  deaf?  And  if  so,  was  there  any  cause  which  is  sup- 
posed  to  have  operated  before  birth  ?  If  not,  at  what  age  did  he  lose  his 
hearing  ?    And  by  what  disease  or  accident  ? 

4.  Is  his  deafiaess  total  or  partial  ?  If  the  latter,  what  is  the  degree  of 
hearing  ?  e.  g. :  Can  he  distinguish  any  spoken  words  ?  Or  hear  the  human 
voice  at  all  ?   Or  what  voices  can  he  hear  ? 

5.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  remove  the  deafness  ?  And  what 
are  the  results  of  such  efforts  ? 

6.  Is  there  any  ability  to  articulate,  or  read  on  the  lips  ? 

7.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  communicate  instraction  ?  And  is 
he  acquainted  with  any  trade  or  art,  or  with  the  mode  of  forming  letters 
with  a  pen. 

8.  Is  he  laboring  under  any  bodily  infirmity,  such  as  palsy,  nervous 
trembling,  malformation  of  the  limbs,  defective  vision,  or  does  he  show  any 
signs  of  mental  imbecility  or  idiocy  ? 

9.  Are  there  any  cases  of  deafness  in  the  same  family,  or  among  the 
collateral  branches  of  kindred  ?    And  how  and  when  produced  ? 

10.  What  are  the  names,  occupation  and  residence  (nearest  post-office) 
of  the  parents  ?    Give  the  Christian  names  of  both  father  and  mother. 

11.  Is  either  of  the  parents  dead  ?  If  so,  has  a  second  connection  been 
formed  by  marriage  ? 

12.  Was  there  any  relationship  or  consanguinity  between  the  parents 
previous  to  marriage  ?  e.  g. :  Were  they  cousins  ? 

13.  What  are  the  number  and  names  of  their  children  ? 

By  order  of  the  Board. 

HARVEY  P.  PEET,  President. 
Andrew  Wabnsr,  Secretary. 
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ALBANY: 

PAINTED  BT  0.  VAK  BBNTHDYSEir. 
1860. 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 


No.  109. 


IN  ASSEMBLY,  MAR.  1,  1860, 


FORTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT 
Of  tht  lustitatloii  for  the  iDstinetioii  of  the  Deaf  and  Danbt 

STATE  OP  NEW  YORK: 

Department  of  Public  Insteuction,  ) 

Superintendent's  Office,  Albany,  March  J/ 1860.  S 

Hon.  D.  C.  Littlejohn,  Speaker  of  the  Assembly : 

Sir — ^I   herewith    transmit  to    the  Legislature  the  forty-first 
Annual  Report  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  with  the  accompanying  documents. 
Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

H.  H.  VAN  DYCK, 

Supt  Pub.  Instruction. 
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OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS, 


PRESIDENT, 

BENJAMIN  R  WINTHROP. 

FIRST   VICE-PRESIDENT) 

TIMOTHY  HEDGES. 

SECOND   VICE-PRESIDENT, 

SHEPHERD  KNAPP. 

TREASURER, 

GEORGE  S.  ROBBINS. 

SECRETARY. 

ANDREW  WARNER. 


HARVEY  P.  PEET,  LL.D., 

HENRY  B.  DA  VIES, 

ISRAEL  RUSSELL, 

FBANCIS  HALL, 

ReT.  G.  THURSTON  BEDELL,  D.  D., 

R«T.  WILLIAM  ADAMS,  D.  D., 

JAMES  W.  BBEKMAN, 

WILLIAM  H.  SMITH, 

JOSEPH  LAWRENCE, 

WILLIAM  P.  LBB, 


BRASTUS  BROOKS, 
BENJAMIN  H.  FIBLD, 
JOHN  AL8TYNB, 
FRBPBRIC  Db  PBYgTEB 
DANIEL  F.  TfBMANN, 
CHARLBS  ROOMB, 
J.  N.  COBB, 
GBORGB  FOLSOM, 
PBTBR  C.  TIBMANN, 
A.  V.  WILLIAMS,  M.  C. 


iNTKIXECTtTAL  DEPARTMENT. 


VRIRCIPAL  or  «■■   IVSTITVTIOiry 

HAEVEY  P.  PEET,  LL.  D. 

TICB-pmiirCIPAL>  AHD  -IKBTRUCTOB  Or  TBI  HIOH   CLASS, 

ISAAC  LEWIS  PEET.  A.  M., 

pmoriSSORS  and  TSACHBRSy 

ORAN  WILKINSON  MORRIS,  A.  M.,  ISAAC  HOTT  BENEDICT. 

EDWARD  PEET,  A.  M.  WILLIAM  HENRT  WEEKS, 

EGBERT  LANODON  BANGS,  A.  M.,                WALTER  WILSON  ANGUS, 

WARRING  WILKINSON,  A.  B.,  JANE  T0MLIN80N  MEIGS, 

DUDLEY  PEET,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  A.  LAVINIA  HUBBELL, 

JEREMIAH  WOOD  CONKLIN,  CHARLES  K.  W.  STRONG, 

GILBERT  C.  W.  GAMAGE,  ALBERT  A.  BARNES. 


DOMESTIC  DEPARTMENT. 


AtTBir]>IB«  PBT8ICIAV, 

BBZSIN  B.  MASTERS,  M.  D. 

eOKSULTIVO   PHTBlClABt 

JOHN  T.  METCALF,  M.  D. 

STBWABD, 

EDMUND  B.  PEET. 

MATBOB. 

Mrs.  HARRIET  STONBR. 

ASSISTANT  MATBOB, 

Mrs.  MARY  B.  TOTTEN. 


MECHANICAL  DEPARTMENT. 


,  Bookbinder.  STEPHEN  DOWLINQ,  TUkr. 

:JAM  M.  GENET,  CBbinot  MBker.  LEWIS  SANGER,  Skoettsto. 


FORTT-FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT. 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  in  accordance  with  law  and  usage, 
submit  to  the  Legislature  their  annual  report  for  the  year  1859. 
U  the  close  of  the  year  1858,  ther^  were  three  hundred  and  five 
pupils  in  the  institution.  During  the  year  just  closed,  forty- 
eight  pupils  have  been  admitted)  and  four  former  pupils  re-ad- 
mitted, making  the  whole  number  under  instruction  withia 
the  year  1859,  three  hundred  and  fifty-seven.  Of  these,  fifty- 
nine  have  returned  to  their  friends,  leaving  in  the  Institution 
at  the  close  of  the  year,  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight  pupils, 
whose  names  and  residences  will  appear  from  tlie  accompanying 
catalogue.  There  is  a  small  decrease  in  numbers  from  the  pre- 
vious year,  owing  to  several  of  the  pupils  having,  from  variouii 
causes,  failed  to  return  after  vacation. 

The  income  of  the  Institution  for  the  calendar  year,  1859,  in- 
cluding appropriations  from  the  last  Legislature,  intended  to  meke 
good  deficiencies  in  the  appropriations  of  former  years,  amounted 
to  seventy  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-seven  dollars  and 
seventy-five  cents,  and  the  disbursements,  including  the  balance  of 
three  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-eight  dollars  and_  fourteen 
cents  due  the  treasurer  on  the  settlement  of  last  year's  accouni, 
have  been  seventy  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixteen  dollars  and 
sixty-nine  cents,  leaving,  on  the  firat  day  of  January,  1860,  a  bal- 
ance due  the  treasurer  of  two  hundred  and  eighteen  dollars  and 
ninety-four  cents. 


[Absehblt 


TREASURER'S  ACCOUNT. 

EXPENDITURKS. 

For  Groceries  and  Provisions. 

Butchers'  meats,  59,843  lbs., $4,789  95 

Pre8h  fish,  771  lbs, 71.91 

Fresh  shad,  178, 47  88 

Salted  mackerel,  1  bbL, 14  50 

Salted  codiSsh,  5  quintals, 22  57 

Salted  pork,  8  bbls.,  25  lbs., 64  31 

Smoked  ham,  l,031i  lbs., 140  35 

Smoked  tongues,  1  doz., 9  60 

Sausages,  54  lbs., 7  89 

Poultry,  931  i  lbs., 162  61 

Oysters,  600 7  50 

Butter,  15,570  lbs., 3,575  05 

Cheese,  626  lbs., 68  32 

Lard,  944  lbs, 121  07 

Flour,  450  bbls, 3,143  14 

Carting  flour,  &c., 118  19 

Indian  and  oat  meal, 16  27 

Buckwheat  and  hominy, 13  59 

Rice.  3,326i  lbs, 154  47 

Sugar,  brown,  3,937  lbs, 357  30 

Sugar,  white,    1,882  do ^ 186  37 

Molasses,  1,201  galls., 507  47 

Coffee,  2,184  lbs., 348  13 

Roasting  coffee, 3  32 

Tea,  Young  Hyson,  424  lbs., 212  75 

Tea,  Oolong,  132^  lbs., 75  48 

Eggs, •  151  06 

Milk,  3,540  quarts, '    218  25 

Crackers,  215  lbs, 21  49 

Potatoes,  157  bbls, 435  95 

Sweet  potatoes,  4  bbls, 14  00 

Apples,  44  bbls, "  122  96 

Dried  apples,  169  lbs, 20  33 

Nisins,  6  boxes, ;. 12  77 

\onds, 10  00 

Carried  forward, $15,536  80 


No.  IW.]  9 

Brought  forward, $15,236  80  I 

Peaches,  15  baakets, 32  12 

Berries,  2,995  baskets, 133  49 

Lemons,   12  00 

Ice,  12,436  lbs, 62  18 

-Beans,  6|  bushels, 12  16 

Cranberries,  10  quarts, k. 11  31 

Citron, w ij 4  75' 

Pears, 3  75 

Melons,  2  bbls 4  59 

Salad  oil, 9  75 

Malt,  2J  bushels 3  63 

Hops,  72^  lbs, :.-  18  12 

Ammonia, - 10  00 

Spices, 22  97 

Vinegar,  lOJ  bbls, 31  25 

Cider,2ibbls, 7-88 

Salt,  10  sacks, .    2107 

Pepper,  40  lbs, 7  18 

Mustard,  2  cans, - '3  62 

Ginger,  42  lbs, 3  36 

Saleratus, - 6  16 

Brandy,  2  J  gallons, 11  88 

Salaries  and  wages. 

Principal,  professors  and  teachers, $11,473  54 

Steward,  matronaud  assistant, 1,200  00 

Housekeeper,  baker  and  cook, 486  00 

Waiters,  chambermaids  and  laborers, . .  987  75 

For  clothing. 

Black  cloth,  134  yds.,.-.. $189  90 

Cassimere,  237  yda.,...*.. _..  164  15 

Marseilles  vesting,  6  yds., 4  72 

Flannel,  179  yds., 37  97 

Canton  flannel,  92  yds., .-.  8  50 

Coat8,75, 267  13. 

Pants,  33, 92  75 

Vests,  65, .'.. 86  00 

Rubber  shoes,  8  pairs, 7  50 

Gaiters,  18  pairs, 33  50 

Carried  forward, $891  12     129,8?" 


$15,670  02 


14,152  29 
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Brought  forward. WSl  12     $2M22  31 

Bo}8  caps  and  hats,  101, 56  27 

Muslin,  2,293  yds., 255  38 

Prints,  1,701  yds., 179  15 

Delaine,  644  yds.,. 92  03 

DeBege,  12  yds, 2  40 

Swiss  muslin,  6 J  yds., ..i. 2  28 

Cashmere,  36  yds., 17  10 

Alpacca,  42  yds., 9  66 

Jaconet,  185  yds., 34  94 

Silk,  26  3-4  yds., 18  98 

Cambric,  199  yds., 13  54 

Linen  check,  77, *. 14  73 

Challie8,ll, •    3  41 

Cutting  dresses, 9  87 

Bonnets,  27, 20  75 

Bonnets,  altering  and  trimming, 30  11 

Hoods,  4  1  4  doz., 22  04 

Hose,  43  1-2  doz., 105  99 

Gloves,  10  1-4  doz., 25  58 

Handkerchiefs,  27  doz., 48  63 

Collars,  28 9  82 

Lace  and  ribbons,  cord,  &c., 56  94 

Thread,  needles,  Ac, 33  37 

Buttons,  3  gross, 3  98 

Spool  cotton  and  silk,  49  doz., 20  68 

Shawls,  30, 63  75 

Cloaks,9, 49  50 

Drawers  and  undershirts,  7|  doz., 43  07 

Shirts,  19, 37  50 

Boots,  and  <repai ring, .      44  50 

Scissors,  3-4  doz., 2  25 

Suspenders,  8  doz., 14  50 

Castile  soap, 3  92 

Indelible  ink, 2  00 

Brushes,  tooth,  4  doz., 2  51 

Combs,  ivory,  3  doz., ,  3  15 

Combs,  dress,  10  doz., , 6  79 

Shoe  blacking,  4  doz.. 3  00 

Shoe  brushes,  18, 3  75 


Carried  forward, $2,258  94      $29,822  31 


^ 
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Brought  forward $2,258  94     |29,822  31 

Comforters,  4  doz., 11  25 

Cravats,  1  doz., 4  50 

Skirt8,12...... * 19  37 

Whalebone  and  reeds, -...  4  10 

Thimbles, 3  26 

Hooks  and  eyes,  4  gross,..* *.-..  4  62 

Trunk  locks  and  keys, 2  37 

Cutting  hair, 10  06 

Funeral  expenses,.. .^. 25  25 

Cash  advanced  pupils, 1,117  26 

. 3,460  98 

For  clothing  and  cash  advanced  pupils, 

per  foregoing  account, $3,460  98  . 

For  shoes  and  repairs  for  pupils,  shoe 

shop  account, 1,476  06 

For  clothes,  making  and  trimming  for 

pupils,  tailor's  account, 364  49 

Total  for  clothing, $5,301  53 

Buildings  and  Repairs. 

Paid  Nason  &;  Dodge  on  account  of  bill 
of  steam  pipes,  registers,  fittings,  en- 
gineer's tools,  Ac, $1,155  79 

Paid  for  setting  22  granite  window  lin- 
tels in  school  house, 110  00 

Paid  for  cutting  granite  coping  for  tow- 
ers,   103  50 

Paid  for  altering  roof,  slate,  gutters  and 

labor,  for  towers,  ^ 141  07 

Paid  for  tin  roof  and  galvanized  iron 

gutters, 137  57 

Paid  fdr  sinking  well, 159  04 

Paid  for  iron  sky  light  for  chapel  roof,.  250  00 

Paid  for  lightning  rod  on  chapel  building,  43  56                                     I 

Paid  for  17  barrels  lime  and  cartage,  ..  25  13                                    | 

Paid  for  19  barrels  cement  and  cartage,  28  50 

Paid  for  1,000  hard  brick  and  cartage,  7  00 

Paid  for  2,000  Milwaukie  brick  and  cart- 
age   63  77 


Carried  forward, $2,224  93      $33,283  2P 


\ 
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Brotilit  fomard, $2.224  93     $33,283  29 

Paid  for   60  loads  building  sand  and 

cartage, 33  i5 

Paid  for  24  bbls  white  sand  and  cartage,  11  37 

Paid  for  1  bbl.  plaster,  lath,  4  bundles,  2  75 

Paid  for  336  feet  flagging,  (extra  size.).  60  00 
PBid  for  96  feet  flagging,  $11.02;   42 

lineal  feet  curb,  $9.28, 20  30 

Paid  for  400  lineal  feet  drain  pipe,  with 

elbows,  Ac,  $66;  cartage,  $6.88,,.-  72  88 

Paid  for  400  tons  building  stone, 257  28 

Paid  for  hauling  stone  from  dock, 35  00 

Paid  masons  and  plasterers,  313^  days' 

work 605  37 

Paid  laborers,  593i  da)'s'  work, 564  00 

Paid  stone  cutters,  38  days'  work 63  33 

Paid  for  lumber  and  cartage, 277  91 

Paid  carpenters'  wnges,  269  J  days, 505  12 

Paid  for  tin  hot  air  pipes, 9  23 

Paid  for  Edney's  pump 45  00 

Paid  for  plumbing, 15  25 

Paid  for  painting, 19  62 

Paid  for  white  lead,  100  lbs., 8  50 

Paid  for  linseed  oil,  10  gallons, 7  00 

Paid  for  hardware, 67  47 

Paid  for  glass,  $23.70;  glue,  $14.96,...  38  66 
Paid  for  nails,  $15.12;  sash  cord,  $3.24; 

sand  paper,  28c., 18  64 

Paid  for  telegraph  wire,  $5.50 ;  repairing 

locks,  90c.;  repairing  sledge,  $1.12,  .  7  52 

Paid  for  hire  of  team,  6  days, 19  75 

Paid  for  powder,  5  kegs,  and  fuse, 16  50 

Paid  for  4  spruce  logs,  $16.00  ;  mould- 
ing, 90  feet,  $1.15. H  15 

Paid  for  services  of  draughtsman, 20  00 

Paving  gutters,  5i  days.-  — "i  54         ^  ^^^  ^^ 

Furniture. 

Crockery 1383  70 

Mattreises  and  repairing, 144  38 

Sheeting,  1,347  yards 209  18     

Carried  forward, 1737  26     $38,335  1 1 
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Brought  forward, |737  26     $88,835  1 1 

Muslin,  306  yards, 39  77 

Counterpanes,  4|  doz., 81  79 

Toweling,  206  yards, 23  09 

Cotton  batting, 12  &0 

Tick,  137  yards., 20  85 

Table  linen,  395  yds I..  126  36 

Matting,  40  yards, 20  00 

Oilcloth, 1  75 

Spoons,  45J  doz., 36  90 

Knives  and  forks, 34  25 

Pails,  2  doz., 12  64 

Ba8keU,4, 5  19 

Shovels  and  scoops, ^ 7  30 

Brooms,  20J  doz., 49  38 

Brushes,  scrub,  2^  doz., 5  55 

do        dust,  1 J  doz., 5  16 

do        window,  10, 4  62 

do        whitewash,  2, 4  24 

Bedsteads,  5, , 57  50 

Repairing  chairs, 7  12 

Looking  glasses,  48, 16  20 

Hardware.i 7  65 

Varnish,  4  J  gallons, 10  14 

Sad  irons,  4  doz., ^  24  50 

Tin  ware  and  repairing, 101  96 

Stoves  and  repairing, 45  03 

Iron  pans,  12, 12  00 

Copper  boiler, 6  00 

Camphene  and  alcohol 7  91 

Clothes  line  and  bed  cord, 10  55 

Lamp  and  shade, 2  5} 

Dinner  bell, 1  75 

Bath,  brick,  $1,46;  whiting,  $3.67, 5  13 

Washboards,  $2.8^8  ;  oven  peels,  $2.94,.  5  82 

Corrosive  sublimate, 1  25 

Repairing  refrigerator, 4  75 

1,556  36 

Fuel  and  Lights, 

Anthracite  coal,  628  J  tons, $2,842  61 

Cannel  and  Liverpool  coal,  119  chald'ns,  1,030  80 

Carried  forward, $3,873  41      $39,891  47 
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Brought  forward, $3,878  41     139,891  « 

Coke,  1  ton, 4  50 

Lighterage  and  carting  coal, «..  657  93 

Candles,  116  lbs., 37  05 

Matches,  6|  gross, 10  77 

Oil,  11  gallons, 15  36 

Shell  lime .     10  22 

Hardware  and  engineers'  tools, 23  52 

Rubber  hose,  45  feet, 13  50 

Engineer's  and  assistants'  wages, ^ |740  00 

.                                                             5,286  21 

Stable. 

Hay,  40,944  lbs., $400  82 

Straw,  1,378  bundles, 68  70 

Oats,  678  bushels, 1 411  99 

Feed,  215  bags, 165  10 

Corn  meal,  49  bags, 95  10 

Oil  meal,  16  bags, 34  23 

Exchange  of  cows, 30  00 

Tendingcows, 21  00 

Horse  shoeing,  rep.  wagons,  blacksmith's. 

bill, 118  57 

Repairing  wagons, 26  07 

Repairing  harness, 23  36 

Lanterns,  4, 2  37 

Rake,  50c.,  pail,  75c.,  seive,  44c., 1  69 

Wages  of  stableman, 144  00 

1,543  00 

Stock,  tools  and  wages,  shoe  shop, 1,860  ST 

Trimmings,  wages,  tailor's  shop, 592  58 

Wages,  cabinet  shop, ^.  500  00 

Gardener's  wages,  seed,  manure,  &c^., 419  81 

Soap,  starch,  rfad  labor  for  washing, 1,037  89 

Medicines  and  professional  attendance, ..^..  450  91 

Books,  slates  and  stationery  for  schools, 550  32 

Stationer}',  printing  and  advertising, • 156  40 

Expenses  publishing  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf 

and  Dumb, 100  OO 

Railroad  fare,  stage  fare  and  hire, 114  24 

"Express  charges  and  freight, 100  OJ 

tpenses  of  delegations  to  Albany, ..^.^..^ 154  00 

Carried  forward, |52,757  » 
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Bfoaght  forward, $52,757  26 

Postage  stamps  and  rent  of  post  office  box,. .:. 110  31 

Discount  on  collections,  6.00,  commissioner  of  deeds' 

i     fees,  1.00, 7  00 

Insurance, 625  00 

Taxes  on  Fanwood  property, 212  00 

Interest  on  building  account, 13,336  98 


167,048  55 
Balance  due  the  treasurer,  January  1,  1859, 3,568  14 

$70,616  69 


Balance  due  the  treasurer,  January  1,  1860, $218  94 

Receipts. 
From  Comptroller  of  State,  for  State  pupils'  board 

and  tuition, $32,653  76 

From  Comptroller  of  State,  per  act  of  April,  1845,  5,000  00 

do                 do                 do                 do  5,000  00 

do                do                do               1859,  15,000  00 
Comptroller  City  of  New  York,  for  board  and 

tuition  of  16  pupils  for  6  months 1,200  00 

Tre^urer  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  for 
board,  tuition  and  clothing  pupils  from  said 

State, 2,740  00 

For  clothing  State  pupils,  from  treas'r  Albany  county,  160  00 

do                        do            Allegany       do.  20  00 

do                        do            Broome         do  60  00 

do                        do            Cattaraugus  do  60  00 

do                        do             Cayuga         do  40  00 

do                        do            Chautauque  do  100  00 

do                        do            Chemung      do  20  00 

do                         do             Chenango      do**  40  00 

do                         do             Columbia      do  60  00 

do                         do            Cortland       do  20  00 

do                        do            Delaware      do  40  00 

do                        do            Dutchess      do  40  jDO 

do                         do             Erie               do  80  00 

do                         do             Jefferson       do  60  00 

do                        do            Lewis            do  20  00 

do                        do            Madison       do  40  00 


Carried  forward, ^.., ..,-•...,,..      $62,453  7 


Brdngbt  forward, $62453  76 

For  clothing  State  pupil.,  from  treas'r  Monroe' wnnty,  'leo  00 

^°                        do             Montgomery  do  60  00 

^«                       do            Oneida           do  40  09 

^°                        do            Onondaga       do  100  M 

°°                       do            Orange           do  100  N 

°°                       do            Orleans          do  40 «! 

do                       do            Oewego          do  120  06 

d"                       do            Rockland       do  20  00 

^^                        do            Schoharie       do  60  00 

^°                       do            Stenben        do  80  00 

do                       do            Sullivan        do  140  00 

^°                      do            Ulster           do  20  00 

^°                        do             Warren          do  40  00 

^°                        do            Washington  do  200  00 

^^                      do            Westchester  do  40  OO 

do                        do            Wayne           do  100  00 

do                        do            Wyoming      do  20  00 
For  clothing  and  cash  furnished  pupils,  clothed  by 

their  friends..     ; .   ^^  j, 

Jjrom  paying  pupils  board  and  tuition, 3534  35 

Regents  of  the  University, '593  -g 

Free  Educational  Fund  interest, '  I  090  68 

Frissell  Fund, .'."."."."  '120  05 

Library  Fund, j^  25 

Work  done  in  shoe  shop, gj  jg 

do          do      tailors' shop, 36  00 

Salesof  Course  of  Instruction, II9  50 

do    empty  barrels, 88  8? 

do     old  wagon jg  ^q 

Balance  due  the-treasurer  January  Ist,  1860,  as  ap- 
pears by  treasurer's  account  dated  Feb.  10, 1860,  218  94 

$70,616  69 
City  and  County  of  New  Yoax,  « :  ==^== 

Peisouftlly  appeared  before  me  George  S.  Bobbins,  treasurer  of 
the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  who  being  duly  sworn,  did  depose  and  say  that  the  fora- 
ging accounts  are  true,  according  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
*  ^^^*>^-  '  G.  S.  ROBBINS,  Treasurer. 

Iworn  before  me  thjs  28th  day  of  February,  I860. 

A.  D.  W.  BALDWIN,  Commissimer  of  Deeds. 
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From  the  treasurer's  account,  a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  sub- 
mitted, it  will  be  seen  that  the  interest  on  the  building  account 
forms  one  of  the  largest  items  in  the  anuual  expenditure.  A  spe* 
cific  appropriation  will  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Institution  to 
pay  this  interest,  for  the  few  years  that  may  elapse,  before  the 
price  of  lots  in  our  vicinity  shall  have  risen  sufficiently  to  make 
it  expedient  to  sell  such  portions  of  our  grounds  as  can  be  spared, 
in  order  to  reduce  or  pay  oflf  our  debt.  In  view  of  the  past  rapid 
growth  of  our  city,  we  are  persuaded  that  period  cannot  be  very 
remote. 

The  Institution  continues  to  be  the  occasional  recipient  of 
legacies  from  benevolent  men  and  women.  Indeed  there  is  no  ^ 
worthier  object  to  which  those  who  wish  to  make  their  worldly 
wealth  an  instrument  of  good,  after  their  own  control  over  it 
ceases,  can  devote  it,  than  that  of  educating  and  fitting  for  use- 
fulness and  happiness  here  and  hereafter,  the  once  neglected  and 
degraded  deaf  and  dumb.  Were  it  not  that  the  bounty  of  the 
State  has  been  supposed  sufficient  to  maintain  the  Institution,  we 
should  probably  oftener  have  to  acknowledge  such  bequests.  One 
of  the  most  liberal,  perhaps  the  most  liberal  ever  made  to  us, 
came  to  light  on  the  death  of  Seth  Grosvenor,  late  of  this  city, 
who  bequeathed  to  this  Institution  ten  thousand  dollars.  This 
most  munificent  bequest  is  very  gratifying,  both  from  its  amount, 
and  as  an  evidence  of  the  estimation  in  which  the  Institution  is 
held  by  the  wealthy  and  benovelent.  A  few  more  such  bequests 
would  relieve  us  of  all  our  embarrassments. 

If  we  except  a  visitation  of  measles,  by  which  thirty  or  forty 
of  our  pupils  were  taken  down,  the  general  health  of  the  Institu- 
tion has  been  good  during  the  year.  No  death  has  occurred  in 
our  family  of  more  than  three  hundred.  We  have,  however,  to 
record  the  loss,  by  consumption,  of  two  pupils,  a  boy  and  a  girl, 
who  went  home  last  winter  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  died 
among  their  kindred.  It  has  long  since  been  observed  that  the 
same  defects  of  constitution  that  make  children  liable  to  the  early 
loss  of  hearing,  also  make  them,  at  a  later  period,  susceptible  to 
the  attacks  of  pulmonary  diseases. 

It  is  also  our  melancholy  duty  to  add  another  to  the  warnings 
that  have  become  painfully  frequent,  against  the  suicidal  impru- 
dence of  deaf  persons  in  walking  on  a  railroad  track.  One  of  our 
pupils,  Andrew  J.  Stone,  of  Chautauqua  county,  a  lad  of  sixteen, 
returning  to  the  Institution  alone  at  the  close  of  the  vacation  via 
the  Central  and  Hudson  Biver  railroads,  happened  to  take  a  train 
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on  tbe  latter,  that  did  not  stop  near  the  Institution.     Leaying  it 
some  six  or  seven  miles  beyond  his  destination,  he  returned  along 
the  railroad,  and  most  impmdentlj,  in  disregard  of  frequent  ad- 
monitions at  school,  and  heedless  of  the  fate  of  one  of  his  scbwl- 
mates  on  the  same  road  the  year  before,  he  walked  an  the  tnck, 
because  there  was  no  side  walk.     At  first,  no  doubt,  he  was  tu^ 
ftil  to  look  back  often,  but  even  this  precaution  was  probaklj 
forgotten,  as  he  advanced.     Of  course,  the  next  train  that  over- 
took him,  ran  him  down.     Life  lingered  in  the  crushed  body  wme 
twelve  hours.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  sad  warning  ms?  be 
heeded,  and  that  we  may  not  soon  have  such  another  disaster  to 
record.     While  the  pupils  are  under  our  control,  we  never  allow 
them  to  go  on  a  railroad,  without  the  company  and  care  of  an 
experienced  person ;  and  we  wish  we  could  impress  on  their  own 
friends  the  necessity  of  similar  caution. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  obligations  of 
many  of  our  pupils  to  the  skill  and  attentions  of  Dr.  A,  W.  Brown, 
a  distinguished  dentist,  who  has,  during  the  past  year,  given  re- 
lief to  those  sufTering  under  affections  of  the  teeth,  without  asr 
other  reward  than  the  pleasure  of  doing  good. 

The  mechanical  department,  though  still  embarrassed  for  i\& 
want  of  suitable  shops,  continues  to  be  prosecuted  with  zeal  and 
good  results.  The  amount  of  sales  is  small,  but  ihost  of  the  sboea 
and  clothing  of  the  pupils  and  employees  of  the  Institntion  are 
made  in  our  own  shops,  and  also  repairs  and  renewals  of  furniture, 
thus  effecting  a  saving  about  equal  to  the  cost  of  supporting  the 
shops,  and  gaining  the  great  advantages  of  manual  skill  and  in- 
dustrious habits,  for  our  pupils  at  little  or  no  actual  expense. 
The  trades,  of  which  we  offer  the  choice  to  our  pupils,  remain  the 
same  as  for  some  years  past,  namely,  shoe-making,  cabinet-making, 
tailoring  and  gardening.  The  females  are  taught  to  make  and 
mend  their  own  clothing,  and  are  also  practised  in  light  house- 
keeping work.  We  have,  on  former  occasions,  explained  tiiat  the 
choice  of  trades  which  can  be  successfully  prosecuted  in  such  an 
establishment,  is  necessarily  limited,  and  that  the  preference  must 
be  given  to  those  trades  by  which  we  can  supply  our  own  wanU 
Fortunately  they  are  the  same  at  which  the  most  constant  em- 
ployment can  usually  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  PriDt- 
ing  and  wood-engraving  are  believed  to  be  very  desirable  trad^- 
for  deaf-mutes,  and  they  will  be  introduced,  when  our  circnnj- 
*^ances  shall  be  such  as  to  admit  of  establishing  new  trades. 

The  domestic  department  continues  to  be  conducted  as  hereto- 
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fore  by  the  Steward,  Matron,  and  their  assistants,  under  the  direo- 
tion  and  supervision  of  the  Principal  and  Vice  Principal  in  a 
manner  very  satisfactory  to  the  Board.  The  system  which  has 
been  matured  by  the  eflScient  heads  of  the  Institution,  faithfully 
and  zealously  carried  out,  secures  economy,  order,  health,  and 
comfort,  to  such  a  degree  that  our  family  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  is  as  well  ordered,  and  each  member  as  well  cared  for,  as  in 
any  ordinary  family  of  ten  or  twelve. 

.  The  discipline  of  the  Institution  is  mild  and  paternal;  corporeal 
punishment,  though  still  retained  as  a  possible  resort,  is  reserved 
for  those  extreme  cases  which,  we  trust,  will  very  rarely  occur, 
and  the  more  rarely  in  proportion  to  the  strong  moral  influence 
which  teachers  such  as  we  possessi  and  hope  ever  to  have,  soon 
become  able  to  wield  over  even  the  most  wild  and  untutored  of 
the  deaf  mutes  sent  to  us.  The  members  of  the  High  Glass,  ex 
officio  monitors  among  the  other  puplis,  exercise  by  their  example 
and  couusels  a  most  salutary  influence. 

The  domestic  and  mechanical  departments,  however  important, 
are  still  mere  incidentals.  Our  pupils  might,  perhaps,  be  as  well 
cared  for,  and  as  well  trained  to  labor,  at  home.  They  are  sent 
to  us  to  receive  a  good  English  education ;  and,  while  the  other 
departments  should  by  no  means  be  neglected,  it  is  by  our  success 
in  the  department  of  instruction  that  our  school  will  take  its  rank 
in  public  estimation.  We  feel  no  sn^all  gratification,  in  view  6f 
the  fact  that,  under  all  the  embarrassments  which  have  obstructed 
our  action  and  cramped  our  efforts  for  the  past  few  years,  the 
Institution  has  ever  maintained  its  high  character  for  usefulness, 
as  a  school  for  deaf  mutes.  Of  our  continued  success  in  this 
department,  we  offer  the  evidence  in  the  customary  Report  of  the 
A^nnual  Examination. 

We  need  hardly  remark,  were  it  not  that  so  few  even  of  the  inteU 
ligent  and  well  educated  have  a  proper  conception  of  the  peculiar 
difficulties  of  our  task,  that  in  measuring  the  progress  of  a  class 
>f  deaf  mutes,  it  is  unjust  and  even  absurd  to  compare  it  with 
the  progress  of  a  selected  class  of  youth  possessing  all  their  facul- 
ties. The  latter,  when  what  is  called  their  school  education  be- 
gins, have  already  acquired  the  language  of  their  country,  so  far, 
it  least,  that  new  words  can  readily  be  interpreted  by  words 
ilready  known,  and  with  this  acquisition  of  language,  they  have 
acquired  both  a  large  development  of  the  important  faculties  of 
generalization  and  abstraction,  and  an  amount  of  general  knowl- 
edge which  serves  as  the  foundation  on  which  the  superstructure 
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of  a  good  education  is  to  be  raised.     With  out  pupils,  on  iheooD- 
trarjr,  it  requires  the  labor  of  years  to  lay  this  foundation. 

The  deaf  and  dumb,  cut  off  from  the  home  acquisition,  u  weU 
of  knowledge  as  of  language,  which  is  the  treasury  and  Yehideof 
knowledge,  come  to  their  teacher  both  wholly  ignorant  of  woris 
and  destitute  of  most  of  the  ideas  expressed  by  words.    Fora^ 
stance,  in  teaching  words  expressing  ideas  beyond  the  range  rf 
familiar  objects,  actions  and  qualities,  such  as  siudy,  /eam,  juigu 
iuty,  to-morrow,  year,  state,  &c.,  though  we  haye,  of  course,  ngos 
for  such  words,  they  would  be  to  a  beginner,  about  as  unifitelli|i- 
ble  as  the  words  themselves.     The  ideas  must  be  deyeloped  aod 
illustrated  by  varied  examples  before  either  the  signs  or  the  irotdg 
will  be  understood.     Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  mental  &cq1- 
ties  of  most  of  our  pupils,  when  they  come  to  us  at  the  i^  of 
twelve  or  thirteen,  are  in  many  essential   respects,  Kttle  more 
developed  than  at  the  age  of  two  or  three.     This  is  not  indeed 
necessarily  so :    for  where  deaf-mute  children  are  brought  up 
among  those  who  are  skilled  in  the  language  of  signs,  their  facol- 
ties  receive  about  as  early  a  development  as  those  of  other  ckil- 
dren,  though  still,  from  the  peculiarities  of  the  sign  langnag^ 
there  will  be  considerable  difference  in  their  mental  habits. 

While  the  faculties  of  our  pupils  have  ihus  remained  dormant 
and  undeveloped  in  some  respects,  there  usually  is  a  very  conai 
erable  development  in  others. 

They  have  seen  and  learned  to  know,  by  sight,  a  multitude  of 
objects,  and  know,  in  many  cases,  their  construction  or  growth. 
and  their  uses.  They  have  also  a  memory  stored  with  a  multi- 
tude of  little  incidents,  in  which,  however,  the  words  spoken  being 
unknown  to  them,  most  of  the  intellectual  sparkle  or  moral  color- 
ing of  each  incident  is  wanting.  They  are  pantomimes  witbont 
the  dialogue.  This  one-sided  development  forms  a  striking  pe- 
culiarity of  the  deaf-mute  mind,  giving  it,  in  many  cases,  a  chiT- 
acter  which  no  subsequent  efforts  of  the  teacher  nor  any  practica- 
ble course  of  training  can  wholly  remove.  It  is  well  known  that 
deaf  mutes  are  ever  more  apt  to  fasten  on  details  than  to  geneml 
ize :  and  that  it  is  peculiarly  difficult  to  lead  them  from  the  con- 
crete to  the  abstract.  Their  memory  is  a  camera  obscura,  an  ei»i 
less  procession  of  objects  and  groups,  actions  and  incidents.  The.: 
modes  of  thought  deal  much  more  in  particular  instances  than  ii 

>neral  truths ;  and  when,  to  this,  we  add  that  verbal  langDAf 
I  never  be  to  them  what  it  is  to  us,  a  flow  of  sounds  wakeni:: 
apathetic  chords  in  the  brain,  and  clinging  to  the  memorj  i. 
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natural  affinity — ^but  that  words  must  ever  be  to  them  a  compara- 
tively cold  and  tedious  succession  of  visible  characters,  ill  fitted, 
un'ler  their  best  form,  for  the  office  of  instruments  and  vehicles 
of  thought — it  should  excite  no  surprise  that,  while  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  imparting  a  knowledge  of  facts,  even  in  an  extensive 
range  of  science  and  art,  the  other  great  end  of  their  education — 
the  acquisition  of  the  written  language  of  their  country — taskfel 
to  the  uttermost  the  diligence  and  capacity  of  the  pupil,  and  the 
care  and  skill  of  the  teacher.  In  this  respect,  though  not  to  near 
the  same  degree 'in  others,  it  requires  several  years  of  diligent  and 
laborious  application  to  bring  our  deaf-mute  pupils  up  to  that 
point  which,  for  children  who  hear  and  speak,  is  merely  the  start- 
ing point  of  school  education. 

Hence  it  is,  that  the  less  gifted  portion  of  our  pupils  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  acquire  more  than  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
language  of  books  and  newspapers.  Yet  the  benefit,  to  them,  of 
a  few  years'  residence  at  the  Institution  is  far  greater  than  a  su- 
perficial observer,  able  only  to  appreciate  their  scanty  knowledge 
of  our  language,  would  suspect.  They  become  well  informed, 
able  to  manage  their  own  household  affairs,  aware  of  their  rights 
and  duties,  instructed  in  the  history  and  geography  of  their  coun- 
try and  of  the  world,  and  well  taught  in  the  leading  truths  of  the 
Bible.  In  their  own  language,  or  in  a  mixed  dialect  of  signs  and 
words  which  their  speaking  acquaintances  more  readily  learn, 
they  often  evince  their  intelligence,  acuteness,  right  feelings  and 
conversational  powers.  But  they  take  the  import  of  written  lan- 
guage imperfectly,  and  express  their  own  ideas  in  that  language 
still  more  imperfectly.  Hence  they  too  often  remain  unable  to 
transact  business  with  strangers,  or  to  receive  religious  instruction 
)r  consolation,  except  through  those  conversant  with  their  peculiar 
lialect.  Still,  even  to  these,  the  benefit,  as  measured  by  their  ad- 
vance in  the  social,  intellectual  and  moral  scale,  has  been  immense. 
Whether,  by  the  progressive  improvement  of  our  art,  we  shall  ever 
)e  able  to  raise  this  inferior  portion  of  our  pupils  to  the  present 
evel  of  those  more  gifted,  is  a  problem  of  great  philosophic  and 
)hilanthropic  interests 

There  has  been,  and  still  is,  a  great  diversity  of  opinion,  among 
eachers,  as  to  the  best  course  to  be  pursued,  to  remedy  the  dis- 
advantages that  make  the  study  of  verbal  language  so  slow  and 
liflScult  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  especially  for  those  who  had  not 
he  great  advantage  of  learning  language  in  childhood,  and  retain- 
ng  it  after  the  loss  of  hearing.    In  practice,  however,  these  dif- 
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fereBces  may  be  reduced  to  the  clioice  of  a  representative  for 
words.  The  object  is  to  choose  or  devise  a  system  of  visible  char* 
acters  or  movements  representing  or  recalling  words,  which  shaD 
admit  of  the  nearest  possible  approach  to  speech,  in  rapidity,  eoo- 
venience  and  certainty  of  communication,  which  shall  admit,  ako, 
of  the  life  and  significance  imparted  by  the  eye,  face  and  gesture 
of  the  speaker. 

The  German  teachers,  with  a  zeal  and  tenacity  not  wamntej 
by  their  comparative  success,  give  the  preference  to  the  ml 
alphabet,  that  is  to  artificial  articulation,  for,  to  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  speech  is  merely  an  alphabet  of  the  lips;  but  the  difficoltf 
and  uncertainty  of  the  acquisition,  and  impossibility  of  using  this 
mode  of  communication  with  the  deaf,  at  a  little  distance,  or  in  a 
dim  light,  are,  in  our  view,  decisive  objections  to  articulation  and 
reading  on  the  lips,  considered  as  a  basis  of  instruction  for  deai^ 
mutes.  All  that  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in  most  cases  can  be  expeeted 
to  do,  is  to  guess,  by  the  motions  of  the  lips,  at  words  already 
known,  not  to  gain,  in  this  way,  distinct  perceptions  of  new 
words. 

There  still  are  teachers  who,  lingering  behind  the  age,  cling  to 
the  method  of  the  revered  De  L'Ep6e,  and  put  forward  a  system 
of  signs  for  every  word,  in  the  strict  order  of  the  words,  as  the 
master  key,  indeed  the  only  key  of  written  language  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb.  But  the  sign  language  cannot  be  forced  into  thi* 
order  without  violence  to  its  natural  syntax,  injury  to  its  intelli- 
gibility, and  the  loss  of  nearly  all  its  grace  and  graphic  powers 
besides  that  this  theory  imposes  on  the  teacher  the  task  of  devis- 
ing or  committing  to  memory  a  n^ultitude  of  signs  whose  only  use 
is  to  stand  for  certain  words,  while  the  words  themselves  would 
be  as  well  understood  and  as  well  remembered  without  the  signs. 
In  short,  experience  having  shown  the  use  of  what  are  techni- 
cally called  methodical  signs  to  be  at  least  unnecessary,  the  great 
labor  of  devising  or  learning  them  may  be  saved. 

There  remain  the  two  forms  in  most  common  use,  of  words  fixed 
on  paper  or  the  slate,  and  of  words  spelled  on  the  fingers  bj  a 
manual  alphabet.  The  question  has  sometimes  been  discussed 
which  of  these  two  forms  is  the  best.  Each  has  its  advantages  and 
its  disadvantages.  In  practice,  we  use  both,  and  could  scarcely 
dispense  with  either.  But  considered  as  an  instrument  of  instrno^ 
tion,  we  give  the  preference  to  the  manual  alphabet.  It  admits 
of  a  rapidity  nearly  equal  to  that  of  deliberate  speech,  and  twice 
or  thrice  that  of  writing.     What  is  yet  more  important,  it  admita 
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of  being  illuBtrated  and  enforced  to  the  full  extent  by  looks  and 
gestures,  which  can  acconxpany  writing  but  very  imperfectly. 
And  it  is  available  at  a  greater  distance  and  in  a  dimmer  light 
than  any  other  means  of  exchanging  words  with  the  deaf.  Nay, 
it  can  be  used  in  perfect  darkness,  the  letters  being  recognizable 
by  a  practised  touch.  And  our  pupils  have  in  use  a  magnified 
alphabet^  formed  by  positions  of  the  arms,  body,  Ac,  which  for 
them  serves  the  purpose  of  a  telegraph. 

The  only  disadvantage  of  the  manual  alphabet  is  its  slowness, 
as  compared  with  gestures,  or  rapid  speech.    If  a  syllabic  manual 
alphabet  could  be  brought  into  use,  combining  simplicity  with 
expedition,  there  would  remain  nothing  to  desire,  so  far  as  the 
facility  of  using  and  repeating  words  with  our  pupils  is  concerned. 
We  have,  in  former  reports,  given  an  exposition  of  the  course 
of  instruction  used  in  our  Institution,  and  which  the  experience 
of  fifteen  years  has  proved  to  be  a  great  boon  to  teachers  and 
pupils.  .We  would  here  only  remark  that,  in  a  graduation  of  diffi- 
culties, the  first  general  step  is  to  make  the  pupils  familiar  with 
words,  selecting,  of  course,  for  the  first  lessons,  words  that  pre- 
sent a  complete  sense  in  themselves,   such  as  names  of  familiar 
objects.     By  spelling  these  names  over  on  his  fingers,  the  pupil 
masters  the  word  both  as  a  whole,  and  as  composed  of  letters  in 
a  fixed  order,  and  soon  becomes  so  familiar  with  it  that  he  never 
misplaces  or  omits  a  letter.  The  next  step  is  to  make  him  familiar 
with  phrases  of  two  or  more  words.     The  sense  of  the  phrase  is 
given  in  his  own  language  of  signs ;  and  by  dint  of  constant  repe- 
tition of  the  same  forms  of  words,  he  acquires,  like  children  who 
hear,  the  habit  of  arranging  his  words  in  correct  phrases.     From 
the  multiplicity  and  varied  forms  of  phrases  and  sentences,  it  is, 
of  course,  more  difficult  for  our  pupils  to  learn  to  write  phrases 
correctly,  than  to  spell  properly  words  and  their  inflections.    The 
third  and  last  step  in  language  is  to  learn  to  connect  phrases  and 
simple  sentences,  in  sentences  of  greater  length  and  complexity. 
This  is  always  difficult  for  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  and  here  our 
teachers  find  great  assistance  in  an  analysis  of  sentences  by  means 
of  grammatical  symbols,  which,  by  having  been  long  used  in 
making  formulas  for  phrases  and  simple  sentences,  have  become 
familiar  to  the  pupil,  and  now  enable  him  more  readily  to  seize 
and   appreciate  the  connection  and  influence  on  each  other  of 
clauses^  as  analogous  to  that  connection  and  influence  on  each 
other,  o{  words  with  which  he  has  long  been  conversant.    Besides 
theaid  afforded  by  these  symbols,  much  of  the  school-room  exe' 
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cises  are  planned,  with  the  viow  of  making  the  pnpil  &miliar,  bj 
repetition,  first,  with  the  words  tbemselveB  and  their  inflections ; 
secondly,  with  the  right  order  of  words  in  phrases  aoeording  to 
the  sense ;  and  thirdly,  with  the  right  order  of  phrases  or  daises 
in  a  complex  sentence.     Such  exercises,  to  cite  a  few  ezamplM, 
are  the  change  from  the  singnlar  to  the  plural  form ;  from  tb 
affirmative  to  the  negative  or  inten^ative ;  from  direct  bypo- 
thetical  assertion ;  from  the  active  to  the  passive  etc.,  and  the 
addition,  to  a  simple  sentence,  of  secondary  clauses  by  means  of 
prepositions,  relatives  or  conjunctions.     The  sentence,  "A  house 
was  bnmed  last  night/'  is  short  and  simple,  and  easily  nnderatood 
by  pupils  of  one  or  two  years  standing.    In  the  fuller  foruL,  **A 
house  in  First  street  was  set  on  fire  last  night,  doubtless  by  aa 
incendiary,  and  consumed  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  firemen; " 
practice  in  the  arrangement  and  composition  of  the  secondary 
clauses,  finally,  enables  our  pupils  to  grasp  the  sense  of  the  whole, 
from  the  words  themselves,  in  long  sentences,  as  easily  as  in  ahort 
ones. 

The  result  at  which  we  aim  is  to  train  our  pupils  to  attach  their 
ideas  directly  to  words,  and  this  is  readily  attained  in  the  case  <^ 
simple  sentences  and  familiar  phrases,  the  mere  sight  of  wfaidi 
suggests  the  idea  intended.  But,  in  more  difficult  or  complicated 
sentences,  most  of  our  pupils  halt  for  a  long  time  at  an  interme- 
diate stage  of  progress,  fastening  on  the  leading  words,  and  mak- 
ing, as  they  read,  a  mental  paraphrase  in  their  own  language  of 
*  signs.  That  the  highest  degree  of  success,  the  ability  to  dispense 
even  with  these  mental  paraphrases,  the  words  themselves  sug- 
gesting, in  their  connection,  the  exact  ideas  intended,  to  the  well 
educated  deaf  mute,  as  to  one  who  hears  and  speaks ;  that  this 
highest  degree  of  success  is  not  oftener  and  more  readily  attained, 
is  due,  in  part,  to  the  comparative  slowness  of  visible  alphabetic 
language,  and  to  its  want  of  natural  affinity  with  the  memory,  and 
in  part  to  that  peculiar  one-sided  mental  development  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  making  it  very  difficult  to  train  the  ideaa  of  our 
pupils  to  the  march  of  words.  Still,  ia  the  case  of  at  least  M  of 
superior  mental  organization,  our  success,  in  spite  of  all  difiSeut 
ties,  is  very  gratifying.  On  this  point,  we  need  only  refer  to  the 
compositions  of  some  members  of  the  High  Glass. 

From  the  report  on  the  annual  examination  of  that  dass^  it  will 

e  seen  that  their  studies  take  a  higher  range  than  is  usual  in  as 

9titution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.     Those  who  may  question  the 

mediate  practical  utility  of  some  of  those  studies,  should  secoi- 
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lect  that  whatever  enlarges  knowledge,  promotes  the  mental  powers 
and  increases  the  resources  of  the  mind  for  self-amnsement  in  those 
long  honrs  of  loneliness,  which  are  one  of  the  greatest  a£9ictions 
of  the  deaf,  and  fits  them  better  for  communion,  whenever  the  op- 
portunity occurs,  with  the  well  educated  and  intellectual. 

Of  the  teachers  employed  last  year,  two  young  ladies.  Miss 
Merwin  and  Miss  Very,  have  left  the  Institution.  The  vacancies 
have  been  supplied  by  the  appointment  of  two  distinguished  gra- 
duates of  the  High  Class,  Albert  A.  Barnes  and  Charles  K.  W. 
Strong.  Of  our  fifteen  teachers,  including  the  vice-principal,  who 
is  ex'officio  teacher  of  the  High  Class,  two  are  ladies,  seven  are  deaf 
mute  graduates  of  the  Institution,  and  six  are  gentlemen  of  liberal 
education,  most  of  them  of  long  experience  in  this  peculiar  branch 
of  instruction.  A  certain  number  of  hearing  and  speaking  teachers 
of  the  best  education,  and  of  that  natural  aptitude  for  the  language 
of  pantomime,  without  which  no  one  can  become  more  than  a  medi- 
ocre teacher  of  deaf  mutes,  is  indispensable  to  the  usefulness  of  the 
Institution ;  and  of  these  wc  fortunately  possess,  as  we  have  for 
many  years  past,  several  of  rare  ability  and  ripe  experience  ;  but 
for  the  younger  classes,  a  well  qualified  deaf  mute  teacher  is 
equally  efficient  with  the  best  speaking  teacher,  at  least  if  there 
be,  as  fortunately  there  is,  a  good  course  of  instruction  to  serve 
as  a  guide  to  the  teachers  of  the  younger  classes.  By  the*  em- 
ployment of  several  of  our  best  graduates  as  teachers,  we  secure 
greater  uniformity  of  method  in  the  different  classes,  with  more 
efficiency  in  some  of  the  younger  classes,  and  at  the  same  time 
offer  a  powerful  incentive  to  diligence  and  good  conduct  in  our 
pupils, 

The  Institution  has  now,  we  trust,  successfully  passed  through 
the  season  of  trial  and  difficulty  that  menaced  its  usefulness.  Its 
future  depends,  under  the  blessing  of  Him  who  sways  the  hearts 
of  men,  on  the  justice  and  benevolence  of  the  Legislature.  That 
such  a  dependence  may  fail  us,  we  will  not  permit  ourselves  to  doubt. 
We  cannot  but  trust  that  the  fruit  of  more  than  forty  years'  labor 
in  one  of  the  worthiest  works  of  humanity,  will  be  cherished  and 
preserved  for  the  benefit  of  the  hundreds  of  silent  children  now 
growing  up  among  us,  and  of  the  thousands  who  will  claim  at  our 
hands  in  years  to  come,  the  means  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  life. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

Andrew  Wabhbr^  Secretary,  B.  R.  WINTHROP,  Pretideni, 

Institution  for  thb  Instruction) 
OF  Til  Dbaf  and  Dumb.  V 

JamMry  10>  1860.      ) 


LIST  OF  PUPILS 

In  the  New  Y<yrk  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb^ 
December  Zlstj  1859. 

HALSS^RSBIDSNOB. 
Names*  Town.  Oonnty. 

Angler  Grenville, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Aymerick,  Felix  Fernandez,  .  •  •  •  Havana,   Cuba. 

Baird,  Jolin, Brooklyn, •  •  Kings. 

Barnard,  Edmund  Alfred, Westfield, Ghantauqua. 


Barnes,  Benjamin  K., • .  •  •  Jasper,. 

Barnes,  Joseph*  H., Canton, 

Barnes,  Josiah, Port  Chester, 

Bartlett,  Melville  D., Lima, 

Bassler,  Levinns, •  • .  •  Berne, 

Beers,  David, Harmony, 


Stenben. 

St.  Lawrence* 

Westchester. 

Livingston. 

Albany. 

Warren,  N.  J. 


Bentley,  George  Bryant,. Troy, Rensselaer. 

Bergman  Herman, New  York, •  New  York. 

Blain,  Robert, Barrie, « •  •  •  •  Simooe,  C.  W. 

Blanchard,  Watson  Charles,  . .  •  •  Colton, «   •  •  •  St.  Lawrence. 

Borden,  John  Jay, •  •  • .  •  Wolcottville,   • .  •  •  Wayne. 

Bowman,  Augnste, Poughkeepsie,   « . .  Dutchess. 

Brennan,  William  H., Troy, Rensselaer. 

Brewer,  William  H • Harlem, New  York. 

Brewer,  William  H.  H New  York, do 

Buhle,  Henry  F. do         do 

Bull,  Richard, Gastleton, Richmond. 

Bush,  David  Dayton,  •  • Ramapo, Rockland. 

Butler,  Cornelius, Orange, Schuyler. 

Carpenter,  Abel  B South  Bristol,  •  •  •  •  Ontario. 

Carroll,  Patrick, New  York, New  York. 

Charry,  William, do         do 

Clapp,  Edward  H Owego, J  Tioga. 

Clemens,  Joseph  Lowry,  ..••.••  Cranberry, Middlesex,  N.  J. 

Collins,  Alonso, New  York, New  York. 


Colliton,  Michael, Knox, 

Conklin,  James, New  York,  •  •  • . 

Coons,  Freeland, Copake, 

Cooper,  Charles  H., Watertown,  •  •  •  • 

Cope,  Augustus  Y., Carpentersville, 

Countryman,  James  Eli, Paine's  Hollow, 

Cutter,  James  H., • Albany, 

Darby,  Patrick, Utica, 

Deshong,  Jacob  H., Union  Springs,  . 

Dewland,  Albert  G. , New  York 

Dickerson,  Samuel, •  •  •  •  Esperance,  •  •  •  • 

Dimond,  James  H., New  York, 

Doty,  AdelnMr, Bennett, 


Albany. 

New  York. 

Columbia. 

Jefferson. 

Warren,  N.  J. 

Herkimer. 

Albany. 

Oneida. 

Cayuga. 

New  York. 

Schoharie. 

New  York. 

Oayuga. 
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Haam.  Tvwii.  Goanty. 

Bdmonston,  Peter  W., Hackensack, Bergen,  N.  J. 

BTans,  Creorge  William, Syracuse, Onondaga. 

Erana,  Henry, •  Brooklyn, Kings. 

Evans,  William  Perry, Tates, Orleans. 

Fanning,  Patrick, New  York, New  York. 

Feesenden,  Henry  P., Naples, Ontario. 

Fitch,  Stephen  W., Watson,   Delaware. 

Fitipatrick,  John  M., Brooklyn, Kings. 

Fletcher,  Nathaniel  B., Stormville, Datcheaa. 

Flynn,  Theodore  B., Jersey  City, Hudson,  N.  J. 

Foran.  Michael, Northfield, Richmond. 

Frank,  Henry, New  York, New  York. 

Friebe,  Joseph, do         do 

Frigheit,  Charles, Le  Roy, Qenesee. 

Forney,  John  Albert, Brooklyn, Kings. 

Gallagher,  Patrick, New  York New  York. 

Gardner,  Abram  S., Addison, Steuben. 

Gardner,  Hiram, Westerlo, Albany. 

Genet,  William  Frank, New  York, New  fork. 

Gordon,  Albert  C, Preble, Cortland. 

Green,Robert, Goshen, Orange. 

Grimm,  John, Oswego,   Oswego. 

Hatch,  Wells  Page, North  Cohocton, . .  Stenben. 

Hewlett,  Sylvanos, Newton,   Queens. 

Heyman,  Moses New  York, New  York. 

HiUebrecht,  Henry, Morrisania, Westchester. 

Horan,  John, New  York, New  York. 

Hotchkiss,  Isaac  F.,... Chester, Warren. 

Hotchkiss,  Jeremiah, do     do 

Houston,  Washington, Brooklyn, Kings. 

Hubbard,  Willis, Brunswick Rensselaer. 

Jenkins,  Micah  Joseph, St.  John*^  Island,  •  South  Carolina. 

Johnson,  Esek  R., Westfield, Richmond. 

Jones,  William  George, New  York, New  York. 

Juhring,  Henry  L., do         do 

Kee,  Egbert, Argyle Washington. 

Kelly,  Henry, Oswegatchie,  •  •  • .  'St.  Lawrenoe. 

Kennedy,  John  jr., Bethel, Sullivan. 

Knapp,  Smith  T., Clarkstown, Rockland. 

Knight,  Albert  P., Ogdensburgh, ....  St.  Lawrence. 

Knox,  Jacob  James, Brooklyn, Kings. 

Larue,  John, Hoboken, Hudson,  N.  J. 

Leslie,  William, Chinguacousy,  . . .  Peel,  C.  W. 

Lockwood,  Georee  P., Brooklyn, Kings. 

Long,  George  W., Saratoga  Springs,  .  Saratoga. 

Loveland,  Henry  L., Wayland, Steuben. 

McCarthy,  Daniel New  York, New  York. 

McConvil,  Edward, do         do 

McDougal,  Walter, Communipaw, ....  Hudson,  N.  J. 

"  ^ire,  Patrick, New  York, New  York. 

Ten,  James, do         •  do 

,  Winfield, Portchester, Westchester. 

;er,  Edmund, Coming,  •......•  Steuben. 

idward  E., Apulia, Onondaga. 

SdwardB •.•••..••  Oswegatchie, ....  •  St.  Lawrenoe. 
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KamM.  Town.  Gouo^y. 

Mitchell,  Nioholas, New  York, New  York. 

Moran,  John  E., Watertown^    Jefferson. 

Mumford,  Franklin  L. , Utica,  Oneida. 

Murphy,  Jeremiah, Napanock Ulster. 

Newell,  Charles  8., New  York, New  York. 

Nutting,  Harlej  W West  Monroe,  ....  Oswego. 

Parker,  James  W., Rye, Westchester. 

Parkhurst,  Leslie, Smithfield,    Madison. 

Perkins,  Ellas, Canton,    St.  Lawrence. 

Phillips,  Henry  Thorn, • .  •  •  Staunton, Louise  county,  Va. 

Pimm,  Joshua  Reed, Huron, Wayne. 

Plass,  Albert, Parma, Monroe. 

Proseus,  Norman,   . .  * Sodus  Point,  .  •  • .  •  Wayne. 

Roaves,  Henry  Denuie •  Rahway,  •*....*.  Essex,  N.  J. 

Redman,  Smith,  . . . . « Caldwell,    do 

Redmond,  John  W., Hoboken,   Hudson,  N.  J. 

Riffel,  Greorge, '. Hamburgh, Erie. 

Risley,  Luman  L., •  •  Hamilton,  ...   •  •  •   Madison. 

Roche,  John  HargroTe, New  Bedford,  ....  Massachusetts. 

Rumrill,  Henry  Alvord, New  York, New  York. 

Rusk,  Robert,  •  • do         •••••.  do 

Ryan,  John,  .  • » do         do 

Sage,  Charles, Ithaca, « • .  •  Tompkins. 

Samakoff,  Peter, • , . .  Castleton,  .•,....  Richmond* 

Schencker,  Victor,  . » . « New  York*  ......  New  York. 

Schuman,  Jacobf** do     ....«.•  do 

Schutt,  Ge<»*ge  W., Saugerties, Ulster. 

Seely,  Frances  M West  Franklin» . . .  Delaware. 

Seymour,  Francis, , GorhaiO)  ••> Ontario. 

Shady,  Thomas, New  York,  ......  New  York. 

Sharkey,  Patrick, ^  * .  ^ . . . .  do do 

Shaw,  John, ••.•••  Watson,  •    ......  Lewis. 

Smith,  Harvey  Ward, Albion,  ..» •  * Orleans. 

Smith,  John, DansTiUe, « •  Livingston. 

Smith,  William  8., Rouse's  Point,. . . .  Clinton. 

Speidel,  Auguste  8., . « Poughkeepsie,* . ; .  Dutchess. 

Sprague,  William  H,,« , , » Lumberland,    ....  Sullivan. 

St.  John,^  Charles, . . , New  York,  ......  New  York. 

Story,  James  Edwin,  .  ^ .  ^ « Cherry  Valley,  . . .  Otsego. 

Sutton,  Alonzo  C, •»»..•  Warwick,   Orange. 

Temple,  Martin  L.,.  .•»..•>....  De  Witt, , Onondaga. 

Terbush,  William  H,, Poughkeepsie Dutchess. 

Thomas,  Charles, West  Seneca Erie. 

Thompson,  Richard  Thayer,  ....  St.  Joseph,  ^  • . . .  •  Doniphan,  K.  T. 

Thurston,  Alexander,,  •,,••.•••  New  York,  ••»•••  New  York. 

Tillinghast,  David  Ray, .,. Fayetteville North  Carolina. 

Tong,  James  J., , . , Clarksville, El  Dorado,  Cal. 

Towers,  William,  . . , , » Brooklyu, Kings. 

Tuttle, Francis M., c...  Geneva,    Ontario. 

Van  Cortlandt,  Joseph,  * Yorktown,    Westchester. 

Van  Cortlandt,  Stephen^ do         do 

Van  Duyne,  Cornelius, Pine  Brook, Morris,  N.  J. 

Van  Tassel,  Charles  W., New  York, New  York. 

Vide,  Charles  W.,  • Fort  MiUer,  . , , . .  Wahhington. 

Waldelee,  Philip  J.,. «,••••••..  Boohe^ter, Monrpe. 
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Ward,  Thomaa, West  Farms,   ....  WesiobesUr. 

Waason,  Milton, Colesyille, Broome. 

Welch,  Lewis, Ogdensbnrgh, ....  St.  Lawrence. 

WiBslow,  William  Aiistin, Oswegatchie, do 

Witflchief,  John, New  York, New  York. 

Witschief,  Peter, do         do 

Wood,  Eyeljn  Porter, Svraense, Onondaga. 

Works,  Charles  H., Hannibal, Oswego. 

Yonmans,  John  H., • New  York, New  York. 

Yonngs,  Edward  Smith, Flatbosh, Kings. 

FEMALES— Ebsidsncs. 

Abel,  Emily  Y., Perryyille, Hunterdon,  N.  J. 

Abel,  Margaret, do  do 

Bagnall,  Sarah  Lavinia, Middlesex, Yates. 

Barker,  Eunioe  Jenner, Easton, Washington. 

Barnes,  Jane, Monroe,  ...•••••  Onmge. 

Barry,  Yelona, Mayyille,   GhAntanqna. 

Barrett,  Catharine  Amelia, New  York, New  York. 

Barton,  Caroline  A., Marshall, Oneida. 

Bender  Caroline, New  York  , New  York. 

Bender,  Helen  A.,  • Fayetteville, Onondaga. 

Bently,  Fanny  Oay, •  Cortland  Co.,  ....  Alabama. 

Bodine,  Elsie, Wallkill, Orange. 

Bousfield,  Elisabeth, Madison, Morris,  N.  J. 

Bowen,  Euth, Marcellus, •  •  Onondaga. 

Boyle,  Catharine, New  York, New  York. 

Brewer,  Elisa  Jane, New  York, do 

Brewer,  Helen, Kingston,  .••....  Canada  West 

Brown,  Catharine  L., New  York, New  York. 

Bnlkley,  Abigail Syracuse,   Onondaga. 

BuKh,  Mary  Jane, Ramapo, Rockland. 

Cahill,  Catharine, »• .  •  New  York, New  York. 

Gaboon,  Nancy, Flainfield Otsego. 

Carroll,  Anna, Clifton, Richmond. 

Carroll,  Mary  Ann, .    Rochester,   Monroe. 

Church,  MolUe  Lucy, Memphis, "Tennessee. 

Churchill  Anna  Rhoda, New  Lebanon, ....  Columbia. 

Cornell,  Harriet  Rodfield, New  York, New  York. 

Cuddeback,  Margaret  A., Phelps, Ontario. 

Pay,  Maria  Louisa, Royalton, Niagara. 

Doyle,  Alice, Southport,    Chemung. 

Pu%,  Margaret  £., Brooklyn, Kings. 

Punning  Ellen  Maria, Salisbury, Herkimer. 

Dyer,  Mary  Jane, Conquest, Cayuga. 

Eastman,  Sarah  A., Forestville, Chautauqua. 

Elliot,  Sarah, New  York, New  York. 

Fanwood,Mary  M., do  do 

Fitsimmons,  Mary, do  do 

^ogarty,  Rachel, do  ......  do 

ran,  Sarah  A., Northfield, Richmond. 

*d,  Fanny  N., Orafton, Rensselaer. 

me,  Isabella  M., Oohocton, Steuben. 

iman,  Fann^  L., Allahabad, Northern  Lndia. 

del,  Cathanne  M., Jamaiea, Queens. 
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NamM.  Town.  Oonntj. 

Frigbeit.  Hannah, Le  Roy, Genesee. 

Fuller,  Mai7  Louisa, Stamford, Delaware. 

Fnrney,  Alicia  Cook,  ...•••...•  Brooklyn, Kings. 

Getman,  Mary  Ann, Ephratah, Fulton. 

Goodrich,  Mary  L., Brooklyn, Kings. 

Graham,  Florence, Westfall, Pike  county,  Pa. 

Green,  Martha  Ann, Goshen, Orange. 

Ganton,  Emma, Albany,   Albany. 

Hagmauar,  Mary  A., Rome, • .  •  •  •  Oneida. 

Harrison,  Celia  L Ontario, Wayue. 

Hart,  Helen  Louisa, Gorham, Ontario. 

Hendrick,  Nancy  M., Wolcott, Wayne. 

Hicks,  Anna, North  Hempstead,  Queens. 

Keaman,  Mary, Greenwood,  ......  Steuben. 

Kelly,  Agnes, Lockport, Niagara. 

Kelly,  Winnifred, do  do 

Kenney,  Ann, * New  York, New  York. 

Keyser,  Harriet,* Fulton, Schoharie. 

Lawson,  Matilda, Paterson, Passaic,  N.  J. 

Lee,  Bridget, New  York, New  York. 

Lyon,  Glotilde, do  do 

l^Iadden,  Frances  E., Geneva,, Ontario. 

Magher,  Mary  A., Brooklyn, Kings. 

Mahan,  Mary, , . . .  Flatbush, do 

Mark,  Wilhelmina, New  York, New  York. 

May,  Anna, do         do 

McCarthy,  Eliza, Albany,    Albany. 

McCormiok,  Alice, New  York, New  i  ork. 

McDermott,  Annie, Troy, Rensselaer. 

McLaughlin,  Isabella, West  Ayon Livingston. 

McMenomy,  Rosanna, Rochester, Monroe. 

Miller,  Ann, De  Kalb,. .......  St.  Lawrence. 

Miller,  Lovina, Watervliet, Albany. 

Miller,  Nancy, • De  Kalb, St.  Lawrence. 

Miner,  Matilda, Ghateaugay, Franklin. 

Montgomery,  Eliza  Ida, Chautauqua, Chautauqua. 

Morris,  Josephine  At., Lansingburgh,  . . .  Rensselaer. 

Morrow,  Jane, New  York, New  York. 

Morse,  Emma, Windsor, Broome. 

Murphy,  Catharine, Brooklyn, Kings. 

Murphy  Catharine  A., do       do 

O'Hare,  Sarah  Anna, New  York, .*  New  York. 

Ormsby,  Marian  S., do do 

Park,  Caroline  Hotchkin, do       do 

Pawling,  Adelaide, Lagona,   Yucatan. 

Petrie,  Emma  Adelphi, Little  Falls, Herkimer. 

Power,Ellen, New  York New  York. 

Proseus,  Delia, Sodus  Paint, .   ...  Wayne. 

Putnam,  Annie  Matilda, Saratoga    Springs,  Saratoga. 

Quinn,  Mary  Ann, New  York New  York. 

Quinn,  Catharine, do       do 

Riddlb,  Rosalthe  A., Darien, Genesee. 

Roemer,  Christiana, New  York^ New  York. 

Rogers,  Mary  Jane,  .1 Machias, Cattaraugus, 

Rogers,  Amelia  Melison, do      do 
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Kmbw.  Town.  Goolj. 

Bothery,  Jane, > Brooklyn, Kings. 

Sohermerhorn,  Maria, Deerfield, On^da. 

Schutt,  Sarah  Margaret, Troy,    Rensselaer. 

Scovell,  Augusta  0., •  • .  St.  Johnsville,  . . .  Montgomeij. 

Short,  Isadore, Cooperstown,  ....   Otsego. 

Sitterly,  Louisa,  • Guilderland, Albany. 

Smith,  Fanny, Albany,   do 

Smith,  Maria, Clifton  Springs,  •  •  Ontario. 

Spear,  Pamelia  T., New  York, New  TorL 

Stansbury,  Caroline  Kirkland,  . .  Lysander, Onondaga. 

Stansbury,  Mary  Elizabeth, do       do 

Stephan,  Anna  Sophia  M., New  York, New  YorL 

Stryker,  Sarah  J., Middletown  Pt., . .  Monmouth,  N.  J. 

Swartz,  Eve, Brooklyn, Kings. 

Tallman,  Sarah  E., Buffalo, Erie. 

Tanner,  Helena, Fulton, Schoharie. 

Taylor,  Susan  Maria, Canajoharie,  . .  -•  •  Montgomery. 

Tefft,  Susan  Philenia, Marshall,. Oneida. 

Thompson,  Sarah  Ann, Randolph, Cattaraugos. 

Thorn,  Elisabeth  A., Ridgeway, Orleans. 

Van  Olinda,  Mary  Jane, Albany,    Albany. 

Van  Tassel,  Adeba  C, Bedford Westchester. 

Yelzy,  Eliza, Pavilion, Genesee. 

Vogelsang,  Charity  Bishop, Annapolis, Maryland. 

Yosseller,  Dorothy, North  Branch,. . . .  Somerset,  N.  J. 

Walraff,  Emilia, New  York New  YorL 

Walter,  Francis  £., Lookport, Niagara. 

Walter,  Gertrude  C, New  York New  York. 

Warren,  Almira, Albany, Albany. 

Wederhold,  Catharine, New  York, New  York. 

Wells,  Rhoda  Ann, do         do 

Wescott,  Susan  E.  N., Sacketts  Harbor, .  Jefferson. 

Whalen,  Sarah  Ann, East  China, Wyoming. 

White,  Sarah  A., Geneseo, Livingston. 

Williams,  Elizabeth, Glen  Cove, Queens. 

Williamson,  Alma  Mary, Syracuse, Onondaga. 

Works,  Angeline  £., Hannibal, *Osw6go. 

Wynkoop,  Cora  Ada, Hopewell, Ontario. 
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LIST  OF  PUPILS 

Who  left  the  Institution  in  the  year  1859. 

MALES — ^Residsnci. 

Kunef.  Town.  Cooniy. 

Barnes,  Albert  A., Utica, Oneida.        ' 

Blakeman,  Elijah  A., New  York New  York. 

Bristol,  George  H., Fort  Edward,  ....  Washington.    . 

Brophy,  Dennis  H.,. • .  New  York, New  York.       ^ 

Carberry,  William  John, Albany,   Albany. 

Carpenter,  Wells, Canastota, Madison. 

Coons,  William  H., Copake, Columbia. 

Crandall,  Alfred, Moira, Franklin. 

Crandally  Dennis, do do 

Farnum,  William  W., Gilbertsyille, Otsego. 

Hambly,  David    King  Township,  . .  Canada  West. 

Helliwell,  William, Highland  Creek, . .  do 

Hicks,  Gilbert, North   Hempstead,  Queens. 

Hicks,  Charles, .  • do  do 

Hudson,  Hendriok, Albany Albany. 

Hunt,  William, New  York,* New  York. 

Kee,  Samuel  H., .  •  •  • Argyle, Washington, 

Linan,  William, New  York, New  York. 

Little,  William,  A., Brooklyn, Kings. 

Loomis,  Samuel, Albion    Oswego. 

Olmsted,  John, Mamakating, Sullivan. 

Paddock,  Philo  R., Harmony, Chautauqua. 

Buggies,  Timothy, Bridgewater, Annapolis,  N.  S. 

Scannel,  John, New  York, New  York. 

Shields,  Patrick, WhitehaU, Washington. 

Shumway,  Jeremiah, *  Marion, Wayne. 

Stone,  Andrew  J Harmony, Chautauqua. 

Strong,  Charles  Williams, Brooklyn, Kings. 

Sweet,  Charles, Whitehall, Washington. 

Vail,  Sidney  J., New  York, New  York. 

FEMALES— RxsiDSNOi. 

Brewer,  Catharine  L., New  York, New  York. 

Brown,  Mary, Binghamton,   .  •  •  •  Broome. 

Calhoun,  Eliza, New  York, New  York. 

Campbell,  Sarah  E., do       do 

Christy,  Sarah  Joanna Oxford, Stark,  Ohio. 

Cludius,  Emma, New  York, New  York. 

Conklin,  Julia,. Yorktown, Westchester. 

Cook,  Elisabeth, Springfield, Otsego. 

Donovan,  Catharine, New  York, New  York, 

Doyle,  Lucy, Elmira, Chemung. 

Field,  Adelaide, Fabius, Onondaga. 

Field,  Emma, *      do       &o 

Fitzpatrick,  Susan, Clifton, Richmond. 

Glass,  Sarah  Ann,, New  York, New  York. 

Green,  Salina, Greenville, Kentucky. 

Layton,  Elizabeth, Newark, »  Essex,  IS.  J. 

Lewis,  Martha  E. I New  York, New  York. 

Lishure,  Edithorpe, Cohocton, Steuben. 
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Lyod,  Wealthy  L. , •  •  West  Bainbridge, .  Chenango. 

Ihihenjy  Missouri  A., Vernon,  Madison,  Mk 

KeKew,  Theresa, Ogdensbvgh, . . .  •  St.  Lawrevcft. 

Nqjes,  Antoinette  A., . Brooklyn, Kings. 

Pottinger,  Elisabeth, •  • . .  •  Rochester,   MoBroe. 

Robinson,  Catharine, New  York, New  York. 

Saunders,  Catharine, Fort  Edward  ,.  • . .  Washington. 

Shamp,  Fidelia, Oaines, Orleans. 

jSteele,  Catharine, Brooklyn, Kings. 

Temple,  Caroline, De  Witt, Onondaga. 

Thome,  Emily, Janesville, do 

Number  embraced  in  the  last  Gatalogae,  Dee.  8l8t,  1838,  162      148    m 
Admiitedwithin  the  year  1859,.... « 80       22      a2 

Whole  number  within  the  year  1859, 192      165     S57 

Left  the  Institution  in  1859 SO       29      M 

Actual  number  in  the  Institution  Deo.  Slat,  1859,  ....  162      136    298 


Of  the  foregoing,  there  are  supported. 

By  the  State  of  New  York, 116 

By  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 9 

*  By  ^e  corporation  of  the  city  of  New  York, 10 

By  their  friends, 19 

By  the  Institution, 8 

162      186    m 
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REPORT 

On  the  Examination,  July  11th,  12th,  and  13th.   Submitted 
by  Hon.  George  Folsom. 

Tbe  Committee  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Directors  to  condnct 
the  annual  examination  of  the  pupils  of  the  New  York  Institntioii 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dnmb,  held  at  the  Institution  in  July,  1859, 
respectfully 

REPORT : 

That  the  condition  of  the  intellectual  department,  as  it  was 
exhibited  to  them  in  their  visits  to  the  several  classes,  fully  justi- 
fied the  reputation  which  the  Institution  has  attained  as  a  seat  of 
learning  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  progress  made  by  the  pupils 
of  the  class  of  the  first  year,  wh  j  entered  the  Institution  without 
even  the  conception  of  language,  and  whose  mental  processes  ha<f 
been  of  the  .simplest  order,  their  ideas  being,  according  to  the 
strictly  etymological  sense  of  the  word,  what  they  beheld  in  the* 
mind,  pictures  photographed  upon  the  plane  of  the  imagination, 
attested  to  the  philosophical  excellence  of  the  course  pursued,  and 
of  the  processes  employed,  as  well  as  to  the  general  intelligence 
of  the  pupils,  and  the  faithfulness  of  the  three  instructors  charged 
mtb  their  training.  They  had  acquired  a  vocabulary  of  over  700 
trords,  including  substantive  nouns,  adjectives,  the  articles,  verbs, 
participles  and  prepositions.  The  verb  they  had  learned  to  use 
iffirme;tively,  negatively,  and  interrogatively,  in  the  two  forms  of 
ihe  present,  the  perfect,  and  the  future  of  the  indicative.  But  if' 
ihe  change  effected  in  the  condition  of  a  deaf  mute,  by  one  year 
)f  instruction,  was  thus  great,  the  High  Class,  composed  of  pupils 
J,  9,  and  10  years,  under  instruction,  exhibited  a  literal  trans- 
norpbosis,  an  acquaintance  with  language,  a  power  of  thought, 
ind  a  familiarity  with  the  higher  branches  of  an  English  educa- 
;ion,  which  would  do  honor  to  those  blessed  with  the  faculties  of 
ipeech  and  hearing.  For  evidence  of  this  assertion,  we  would 
•efer  to  the  report  of  Rev.  Dr.  Dickson,  and  Hon.  Robert  Q. 
^nkin,  who  occupied  a  whole  day  in  a  searching  examination  into' 
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the  attainments  of  the  clasa.  And  to  these  gentlemen  we  voold 
return  onr  thanks  for  the  manner  in  which,  in  connectkmwitii 
this  committee,  thej  have  discharged  the  trust  confided  totkn 
bj  the  Board. 

In  the  examination  of  the  other  classes,  namely,  those  whokl 
been  from  one  to  seven  years  under  instruction,  we  had  the  grtiii 
pleasure  of  the-  co-operation  and  assistance  of  the  Hpn.  E.  H.  Yu 
Dyck,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  whose  genial 
sympathy  with  the  objects  of  the  Institution,  and  .wboee  tboroagh 
appreciation  of  the  adaptation  of  the  means  to  the  end  added 
greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  occasion. 

A  very  noticeable  feature,  in  the  view  taken  of  the  mental  de> 
▼elopment  of  the  pupils,  was  the  advance  made  by  them  each  year, 
as  repreeented  by  classes  of  successively  higher  standing.  We  do 
not  recall  a  single  instance,  in  which  a  class  of  lower  grade  wat 
equal,  in  the  use  of  language  and  knowledge  of  the  branches 
taught,  to  one  which  had  been  a  year  longer  in  the  Institution. 

The  leading  principles,  involved  in  the  system  of  instnictio& 
adopted,  were  so  elaborately  set  forth  and  fully  illustrated  in  the 
report  of  the  examination  of  1858,  that  it  is  unnecesaary  again  to 
go  over  the  ground.  We  shall,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with 
speakiDg,  in  general  terms,  of  what  particularly  struck  our  atten- 
tion, and  in  this  connection,  we  would  notice  the  sign  language, 
as  a  means  of  intellectual  development. 

The  well  established  principle,  that  judicious  exercise  Btrengih- 
ens,  while  disease  weakens  the  powers  of  a  human  being,  whether 
those  of  the  mind  or  of  the  body,  is  the  basis  of  all  education. 

The  imbecile,  in  whom,  perhaps,  the  feebleness  or  perveraeneas 
of  will  is  the  real  reason  why  his  powers  are  at  firat  so  dormant, 
is  reached  through  the  cultivation  of  his  physi«"*al  organization. 
The  instructor,  by  a  series  of  systematic  exercises,  Caches  him 
the  use  of  his  muscles,  which  being  accomplished,  he  is  enabled 
voluntarily  to  make  physical  exertion  in  a  given  direction,  which 
was  at  one  time  impossible.  The  will  is  thus  strengthened,  and 
may,  thenceforward,  be  gradually  brought  to  bear  upon  the  ope- 
rations of  the  mind.  Indeed,  it  is  remarkable  what  an  influence 
concerted  physical  movements  have,  in  all  cases,  upon  habits  of 
promptness,  preciseness  and  decision. 

To  this  maybe  attributed  the  acknowledged  excellence  of  mili- 
tary schools;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  gratification  to  us  to  obseTT« 
that  so  full  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  kind  of  training,  in  the 
Institution  under  the  care  of  this  Board.     It  is  visible  in  the 
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whole  carriage  of  our  pnpils,  their  manner  of  entering  and  leav- 
ing the  rooms,  and  their  obedience,  in  the  military  movemente 
which  htive  been  institnted,  to  the  tap  of  the  drum,  the  vibra- 
tions ef  which  they  feel  in  the  front  part  of  the  diaphragm, 
though. they  cannot  hear  them  with  the  ear. 

But  it  is  not  physical  development  that  the  deaf-mute  mainly 
needs.  His  whole  life,  previons  to  entering  the  Institution,  is 
generally  characterised  by  great  bodily  activity — ^an  activity 
which  it  is  at  first  often  necessary  to  restrain  within  certain  lim- 
its, in  order  to  secure  any  degree  of  attention. 

His  mind,  however,  has  been  passive,  or  nearly  so.  His  has 
been  a  sort  of  dream-life.  Memory  has  been  a  mere  series  of  pic- 
tures reflected  from  the  outer  world,  while  thought  has  been  ex- 
ercised, only  through  the  imagination,  in  combining  forms,  vague 
and  indistinct.  Natural  phenomena  have,  in  many  instances, 
brought  up  images,  borrowed  from  analogy,  of  certain  agents  per- 
forming certain  acts  ]  as,  for  instance,  of  fire  flaming  in  the  west- 
ern sky,  producing  the  glories  of  sunset ;  or  of  a  monster  woman, 
in  the  clouds,  pouring  water  upon  the  earth  from  a  huge  watering 
pot,  causing  rain.  We  have  not  space  to  enumerate  examples ; 
but  would  refer,  for  an  extended  view  of  this  subject,  to  the  pub- 
lished article  of  Dr.  Peet,  in  which  the  intellectual  condition  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  previous  to  education,  has  been  discussed,  in 
connection  with  the  logical  deductions  to  which  the  facts  estab- 
lished give  rise.  Of  course,  the  idea  of  God,  the  Creator,  has 
found  no  lodgment  in  his  mind,  and  his  conceptions  of  obligation 
have  been  derived  simply  from  parental  enforcement. 

It  will  be  readily  inferred' that  a  great  impulse  must  be  given 
to  mental  activity,  so  soon  as  the  deaf  mute  finds  a  medium,through 
which  he  can  give  an  abstract  form  to  his  thoughts,  and  can  re- 
ceive correct  information  of  facts  and  principles.  What  a  world 
of  wonders  crowds  upon  him,  when  he  enters  a  large  institution, 
and  there  discovers  a  perfected  instrument  for  the  expression  of 
ideas,  and  has  his  mind  put  in  direct  and  rapid  communication 
with  the  minds  of  others,  older  aud  wiser  than  himself.  Such  an 
instrument  is  the  language  of  signs. 

The  deaf  mute  of  from  ten  to  twelve  years  of  age  acquires  it 
in  much  less  time  than  young  hearing  and  speaking  children  do 
words;  and  his  mind  expands,  under  its  influence,  in  a  degree 
which  is  much  in  advance  of  his  acquisition  of  alphabetic  dis- 
course. His  intellectual  powers  are,  from  that  time,  constantly 
exercised,  both  in  conveying  his  own  ideas  and  in  apprehending 
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tbe  ideas  addressed  to  him  by  others.    He  leams,  firom  theioeK 
9tj  of  those  aroDud  him,  as  much  as  he  does  from  the  clasa-rooa. 
From  the  daily  religious  exercises  in  the  chapel^  and  fnmtkt 
secular  lectures  of  the  week,  he  derives  constant  food  for  tbofo^ 
and  conversation.     The  great  idefMS,  which  mark  an  enlightSBii 
^ge^  become  familiar  to  him,  and  his  heart  throbs  to  the  pulsatioB 
of  that  great  world,  from  which  he  has  hitherto  b^en  isolstei 
But  above  all,  he  learns  his  relations  to  God  and  his  tratk,  and 
thus  is  awakened,  in  his  soul,  the  hope  which  is  the  gret^  rnlwebd 
human  misfortune  and  the  principal  iucentive  to  well  doing,  tia 
l^ope  of  perfection  and  happiness  hereafter.     Could  no  more  thsa 
ti>is  be  accomplished  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  who  can  doubt  tint 
it  would  justify  the  erection  and  support  of  institutioBS  for  tUr 
benefit? 

This  rapid  development  of  mind  makes  it  evident  ihaJt  signs 
should  hold  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  lad 
dumb,  and  that  all  systems,  which  discard  their  use,  must  be  de- 
fective. 

Aei,  however,  we  consider  the  extent  to  which  the  deaf  and 
dumb  can  make  the  English  language  available,  we  find  tbatsigiia, 
though  occupying  so  high  a  position,  occupy  it  only  as  an  inttn- 
i^ent  and  an  accessory.  Oral  instruction  is  copfesaedly  lJnate<^ 
while  books  and  periodicals  place,  within  the  reach  of  thoee  wko 
can  read  understandingly,  the  wisdom  of  all  ages.  Moreover,  tbs 
d6af  mute  cannot  be  confined  to  association  with  thoee  who  ma 
his  peculiar  method  of  communication.  If  he  can  be  brought 
into  direct  communion  with  the  master  minds  of  tbe  past  and 
t^q  present,  and  if  he  can  be  taught  to  express  his  thoughts  and 
feelings  by  writing,  a  degree  of  success  has  beeu  attained,  wbidi 
places  this  branch  of  education  in  the  front  rank  of  the  philan- 
thropic efforts  of  our  day. 

From  the  results  of  the  examination  of  tbe  High  €9a8a,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  those  pupils  who,  in  accordance  with  present  proviaiQBS, 
are  permitted  to  pursue^  the  course  tJierein  taught,  attain  aa 
a)3ility  to  read  appreciatingly,  and  to  use  language  with  idiomatic 
accuracy  and  even  with  elegance,  while^  the  examination  of  tbs 
other  classes  proved  the  same  to  be  true,  in  a  degree  proportioned 
to  the  time  they  had  been  under  instrnction.  We  were  gratified 
to  observe  the  increased  encouragement  extended  to  reading,  on 
the  part  of  the  pupils,  the  teacher  not  being  contented  with  trans- 
lating into  signs,  and  expanding  the  lessons  in  the  text  book*  bnt 
requiring  bis  pupils  to  read,  by  the  aid  of  thf  dictionary,  oibsr 
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books,  written  in  a  style  prdBenting  no  greater  difficulties,  and, 
from  time  to  time,  to  give  him  the  substance  of  what  thej  fa&d 
read,  and  to  translate  selected  portions  with  critical  accuracy. 

In  close  connection  with  this,  appeared  the  use  of  the  mantial 
dphabet,  by  which,  to  the  extent  that  the  pupils  had  acquired  8^ 
knowledge  of  language,  the  teacher  was  accustomed  to  commutfi- 
oate  ideas,  verbally,  to  the  disuse  of  signs.  The  advantage  to  h6 ' 
derived  from  this  practice,  is  well  set  forth  by  one  of  the  pupils,' 
in  the  following  words :  '*  My  teacher's  object,  in  using  the  manual 
alphabet,  is  to  familiarize  us  with  language,  in  the  same  manner ' 
as  a  child  becomes  familiar  with  it  by  hearing  his  parents  speak. 
The  only  diffBrence  consists  in  the  medium  by  which  the  thought 
is  expressed." 

The  nicely  graduated  arrangement  of  the  course  of  instruCtioii; 
by  which  one  difficulty  is  presented  at  a  time,  and  made  a  step, 
ping-stone  toward  another,  and  the  recently  developed  system  of 
analyzing  sentences,  by  means  of  grammatical  symbols,  commend 
themselves  to  every  one  who  can  appreciate  the  philosophical  in 
education. 

We  cannot  forbear  to  make  some  allusion  to  the  hand-writi6g 
of  the  pupils  in  all  the  classes.  It  was  characterized,  univer8ill74 
by  clearness,  and^  in  many  cases  by  elegance.  The  fact  tbatr 
words  are  not,  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  representatives  of  sounds  • 
but  simply  combinations  of  letters,  would  seem  to  account  tot^ 
this,  legibility  in  writing  being  aa  great  an  essential  for  tbeitfag^ 
distinctness  of  diction  with  us. 

The  following  compositions,  by  members  of  classes  of  differeiDi^ 
standing,  will  exemplify  the  facility  witii  which  they  use  words^l 
at  different  stages  of  the  course : 

Class  of  the  First  Year. 

1.  Letter  by  a  little  gtr/,  nine  months  under  instruction. 

Institutiok  for  thk  Deaf  ahd  Dumb,  ) 
Washington  HEioHTa,  June  9,  1859.  \ 

Hy  dear  Father — I  write  this  letter  to  you.    I  love  you  and  nif* 
mother  much.    Are  my  mother,  brothers  and  sisters  well  7    leati^ 
very  well  and  happy.    I  love  my  cousin  much.    Miss  Graham  siod^ 
Miss  Ghurthill  will  give  their  daguerreotype-likenesses  to  me  next 
fall.     Mr.  L  L.  Feet's  little  boy  can  walk  well.    I  pick  ripe  cher-* 
ries  and  put  them  in  a  basket.     There  are  two  brown  monkeys  on 
that  tree.     I  wish  to  see  you,  my  mother,  brothers  and  sisters, 
next  vacation.    I  shall  be  very  glad  to  asee  them.    I  love  Miss 
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Schntt  much.    Miss  M 'b  "birthday  came  on  the  3d  iBst.  Her 

school-room  was  decorated  with  evergreens  and  flowers.    I  liked 
to  see  it  very  much.     I  do  not  like  bread  without  butter.  Wa 
have  bread  with  butter.     Miss  Morris  is  a  sweet  girl.     I  lib  to 
talk  with  Miss  Churchill.    I  like  to  play  with  Miss  Whalon  (m4d 
grass.     My  teacher  tells  us  that  we  must  not  talk  or  play  a 
school.     I  like  him  very  much.     My  brother  Charles  is  very  weil 
and  fat.     I  wish  my  sister  Mary  to  take  care  of  my  black  di^aod 
three  cats.     Are  you  well  ?     Mrs.  Totten  has  a  pretty  brown  bird 
in  her  cage.     She  wishes  to  see  my  mother.     She  sends  her  We 
to  my  parents,  brothers  and  sisters.     My  brother  Charles  seodi 
his  love  to  you  all.     Our  vacation  will  commence  on  the  14th  July 
next.     I  send  my  love  to  you,  my  mother,  brothers,  sisters,  reU- 
tives  and  friends. 

Your  afiectionate  daughter, 

E.  A.  W. 

//.  Letter  by  a  little  boy  nine  months  under  inetructions. 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dcmb,  ) 
Washington  Heights,  June  9,  1859. ) 

My  Dear  Father — I  write  this  letter  to  you.  I  received  a  let- 
ter from  you  las^  May.  I  was  happy  to  read  it.  I  am  very  well 
and  happ^.  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you,  my  mother,  brother,  and 
sisters.  Are  you  well  ?  I  like  black  cherries  much.  I  like  to 
play  with  my  little  sister.  I  catch  eels  and  fishes  with  a  line  and 
hooks.  I  love  Mr.  Peter  P.  Master  Borden  is  a  very  good  boT. 
I  like  to  pick  blackberries  and  eat  them.  There  are  eels  and  fishes 
swimming  in  that  pond.  There  are  leaves  growing  on  those  trees. 
I  do  not  like  bad  boys.  Do  you  catch  fishes  and  eels  with  a  line 
and  hooks  in  a  pond  ?  I  keep  my  clothes  in  my  small  trunk.  I 
like  to  work  in  the  open  air.  I  like  to  walk  in  that  garden  and 
to  see  pretty  flowers.  I  like  ripe  apples.  I  cut  an  apple  with  a 
penknife.  Master  Doty  is  my  favorite  friend.  I  like  to  play  with 
him.  Master  Borden  takes  care  of  me.  I  like  to  play  with  good 
boys.  You  take  care  of  my  sheep  and  cow.  Is  master  C.  P.  a 
fat  child?  I  like  Mr.  D.  much.  Our  vacation  will  commence  on 
the  14th  of  July  next.  I  send  my  love  to  you,  my  mother,  brother, 
sisters,  relatives  and  friends. 

Your  affectionate  son,  J.  H.  P. 
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Class  of  the  Third  Year. 

Composition  by  one  of  the  Boys. 
The  Eagle. 

The  eagle  is  strong  and  brave.  He  generally  lives  nearly  a 
hundred  years.  He  is  a  biped.  He  has  eyes,  wings  and  feathers. 
He  is  as  large  as  a  large  gobbler.  His  color  is  very  beautiful,  but 
he  is  cruel.  He  lives  in  the  mountains  of  this  country,  and  loves 
to  devour  small  animals.  He  has  two  claws,  so  that  he  can  catch 
hold  of  any  small  animals  and  carry  them  off  the  ground.  He  can 
fly  high  through  the  air  one  or  two  hours,  till  he  comes  to  the  ' 
mountain  and  eats  the  small  animals. 

One  night  I  dreamed  that  an  eagle  came  to  me  and  told  me  that 
I  could  ride  on  his  back,  and  I  determined  to  believe,  and  begin  to 
rise  on  that  eagle,  and  J  told  the  eagle  to  fly  to  the  sun.     He  left 
the  earth,  and  .flew  from  it  toward  the  sun  a  few  thousand  mHes. 
I  hoped  that  the  eagle  would  reach  the  sun  before  it  set,  but  the 
sun  set  in  the  west  fast.     I  determined  to  take  many  golden  stars, 
and  I  rode  on  the  eagle  to  the  golden  stars,  and  then  I  was  very 
glad  to  get  the  golden  dtars.     I  put  the  golden  stars  in  my  pockets 
till  I  saw  the  sun  began  to  rise  in  the  east,  and  I  told  the  eagle 
again  to  fly  towards  the  sun.     We  reached  the  sun,  and  I  got  off 
him  and  looked,  and  saw  a  bright  post  on  the  sun,  and  went  to  tie 
the  eagle's  bridle  to  the  post.    I  looked  down  and  beheld  the  earth, 
which  seemed  very  little  and  blue,  and  I  shuddered  to  look  down 
to  the  little  earth.     The  sun  was  very  bright,  glorious  and  hot,  and  I 
began  to  be  wet  with  sweat,  and  I  felt  the  water  drop  from  my 
head.     I  walked  on  the  bright,  golden  ground  to  search  for  gold 
and  dig  in  the  deep  mine  a  few  months,  till  I  was  glad  to  find  the 
gold  and  put  it  in  my  two  bags  till  I  was  satisfied.    I  left  the  mine, 
and  carried  my  gold  to  the  eagle,  and  put  it  on  the  back  of  the 
eagle ;  and  then  I  began  to  ride  on  him,  and  I  asked  him  if  he 
was  willing  to  fly  through  the  air  many  days,  till  I  arrived  at  the 
earth,  and  then  I  got  off  the  eagle,  and  gave  some  gold  to  him. 
He  flew  away,  and  then  I  shouted  loudly  to  the  people,  and  they 
rushed  to  look  at  me,  and  praised  me.     I  felt  very  proud.     The 
people  dispersed  to  their  homes,  and  told  their  story  to  other 
people ;  and  I  went  to  my  home,  and  ray  mother  saw  me  and  ran 
to  me.    I  w|8  glad  to  see  her,  and  kissed  her,  and  I  was  always 
rich  and  happy.    I  pitied  poor  people  who  had  no  money,  and  I 
determined  to  give  a  little  gold  to  them  till  I  should  die,  and  be 
carried  to  England  and  put  in  the  grave  with  my  grandfather  and 
my  grandmother.  B.  B. 
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1.  Composition  by  one  of  the  Oirli. 

Angels* 

Angelfi  have  wings.  They  fly  in  Heaven.  They  wear  golden 
erowns  on  their  heads.  They  praise  Gk>d  and  sing.  They  are  not 
sinful  and  wicked  like  us.  They  are  as  innocent  as  Jesus  Christ 
If  a  child  dies,  who  does  not  know  about  sin,  and  is  as  innocent 
as  a  sweet  angel,  an  angel  comes  from  Heaven ;  it  takes  the  child 
to  Heaven.  The  other  angels  welcome  the  sweet  child.  The  lit- 
tle children  always  are  happy  with  God,  Jesus  Christ  and  th« 
angels.  They  talk  with  each  other  in  Heaven.  They  never  eat 
or  sleep.  They  have  no  darkness,  but  they  have  eternal  light 
They  have  golden  harps  which  they  play  on. 

The  angels  are  God's  messengers.  Adam  and  Eve  disobeyed 
Ood.  God  drove  them  out  of  the  Garden  of  Eden-.  Grod  sent  an 
angel  from  Heaven.  He  held  his  sword  in  his  hand  to  keep  out 
Adam  and  Eve.  Abraham  lifted  a  knife  to  kill  Isaac ;  but  angels 
came  from  Heaven  and  told  him  not  to  injure  Isaac. 

Again  Gk>d  sent  two  angels.  They  entered  into  Lot's  house. 
They  warned  Lot  and  his  family  to  leave  Sodom.-  The  wicked 
people  heard  that  two  men  had  entered  into  Lot's  house.  Thej 
came  round  his  house  in  the  night.  They  intended  to  seize  them^ 
but  the  two  angels  made  them  blind,  and  they  could  not  find  where 
the  door  was.  The  two  angels  took  hold  of  the  hands  of  Lot's 
wife  and  his  two  young  unmarried  daughters,  and  led  them  from 
the  city. 

Jacob  dreamed  about  angels.  He  saw  a  ladder  on  which  the 
angels  descended  from  and  ascended  to  Heaven.  While  the  Is- 
raelites lived  in  Egypt,  Pharaoh  oppressed  them  very  much.  He 
made  them  work  very  hard.  Moses  asked  him  to  let  them  go  to 
Canaan.  He  refused  to  let  them.  At  last  God  sent  ten  dreadiiil 
plagues  on  Pharaoh  and  all  the  Egyptians.  '  He  sent  an  angel  to 
enter  into  the  Egyptians'  houses.  They  killed  the  oldest  child  of 
every  family  of  the  Egyptians,  and  the  angel  also  killed  the  first 
born  of  all  their  animals.  But  the  angel  did  not  enter  the  houses 
of  the  Israelites ;  it  passed  over  them. 

The  angel  Gabriel  came  to  the  Virgin  Mary  to  tell  her  that  she 
should  be  the  mother  of  Jesus  Christ,  though  Jesus  Christ  was  the 
son  of  God.  The  shepherds  saw  a  bright  light,  and  heard  a  mul- 
titude of  angels  singing  and  giving  glory  to  God,  because  Jesas 
Christ  was  the  Savior.     The  angels  told  the  shepherds  where 
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Jesns  Christ  was.    Thej  told  them  that  he  was  horn  in  a  stable 

at  Bethlehem. 

Many  child-aDgels  are  singing  sweetly.  Their  garments  are  as 
white  as  snow.  When  the  pious  deaf  and  dnmh  persons  die,  they 
enter  Heaven.  They  can  hear  and  speak,  and  they  also  become 
like  angels.  I  often  think  about  angels,  because  they  have  no  sin. 
The  angels  are  perfect.  Oh  I  the  angels  are  singing  to  God  and 
Jesus  Christ.  , 

One  of  our  school  mates  died  last  year.  Soon  afterwards  an- 
other one  died.  In  the  night,  an  angel  flew  down  and  carried 
their  spirits  to  heaven.  The  other  angels  welcomed  them.  God 
gave  golden  harps  and  golden  crowns  to  them.  If  we  are  right- 
eous when  we  die  we  may  enter  heaven.  And  moreover,  God 
may  give  golden  harps  and  golden  crowns  to  us.  We  will  always 
praise  God.  A  multitude  of  angels  are  blowing  golden  trunapets. 
Oh  I  the  great  heaven  is  bright  exceedingly.  The  inhabitants  are, 
better  than  all  people  who  live  on  the  earth,  because  they  are, 
holy.  C.  A.  W. 

2.  Composition  by  one  of  the  Boys. 
Biu>s. 
Some  birds  are  very  beautiful  in  the  warm  weather.     They  are 
of  various  beautiful  colors.     There  are  very  lively  and  nimble 
birds  in  the  trees.     They  iPy  about  in  the  woods,  and  lift  thein 
bills  up  and  begin  to  sing  sweetly  in  the  woods  in  the  fresh  air. 
They  fly  about  the  woods  very  pleasantly.    They  are  very  happy 
to  look  for  grain  in  the  spring.    They  often  fly  far  from  the  south 
for  several  days  to  the  north.     They  are  happy  to  sing  in  the 
woods.     They  always  love  to  be  warm,  and  if  they  stay  in  cold' 
countriej,  they  will  all  die.     When  the  weather  begins  to  be  cold, 
they  fly  fast  away  to  the  south.     If  they  see  a  bird  fall  dead,  thejr 
sing  over  it  twice.    They  will  never  see  it  again.    They  generally 
love  to  live  in  the  south.    They  are  happy  to  fly  about  in  the  air 
in  the  cool  weather.    Some  birds  fly  in  flocks.    They  assemble  ioi 
the  woods,     They  are  sometimes  very  troublesome  and  mischie^ 
vous.     They  perch  on  a  very  high  tree,  and  puff  up  and  sing. 
Oh  I  they  wish  they  could  fly  far  away.     They  look  round  all  the 
woods,  and  begin  to  fly  fast  and  far  away  through  the  air.     They- 
are  tired,  and  perch  on  a  tree  and  sleep  at  night.     They  do  not- 
generally  run  fast  on  the  ground,  but  they  can  fly  fast.     They^ 
commonly  leave  their  mother  when  they  can  fly  well.     They  are 
often  t8;med  by  people,  but  they  do  not  want  to  get  slavish.    Some 
Inrdaeat  dead  animals,  but  they  oommoDly'Sat  grain.    TheyoaH' 
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not  fly  high  through  the  air  to  heaven,  but  they  fly  through  tk 
woods  every  day.  They  are  happy  to  look  round  early  in  tbe 
morning,  in  the  fresh  air,  this  summer.  Tbey  build  their  nice 
and  warm  nests  in  the  small  branches  of  the  trees  every  8priB|. 
They  are  sometimes  shot  by  cruel  people.  R,  T.  T. 

Class  of  the  Fifth  Year, 
1.  Composition  by  one  of  the  Girls. 
Farm  Life. 
A  farm  is  a  country  place  where  a  farmer  dwells.     It  contaioa 
several  acres.     The  farmer  ploughs  the  ground  and  plants  poU* 
toes,  corn,  Ac.     It  yields  rich  productions.     During  the  winter 
there  are  no  birds,  but  in  the  spring  they  come  back  from  the 
south.     They  sing  and  fly  round  the  house,  and  make  people  happy 
to  hear  them,  when  they  sit  near  the  doors  in  summer.     The^riu- 
dows  and  doors  are  opened,  for  the  weather  is  warm,  and  the  wind 
blows  in  and  makes  the  rooms  cool.     The  trees  are  covered  with 
leaves,  and  when  the  wind  blows  hard,  sometimes  the  leaves  of 
the  trees  make  a  noise.     They  seem  to  praise  God  for  his  great 
kindness.     When  the  farmers  see  the  blossoms  of  trees,  they  feel 
much  encouraged,  and  expect  to  have  plenty  of  fruit  for  food 
when  winter  comes.     When  the  grass  is  tall  enough,  they  are 
obliged  to  get  some  hired  men  to  help  them  cut  it  down.    The 
hot  sun  shines  upon  the  grass  and  it  becomes  hay  for  tbe  cattle  to 
eat  in  winter,  instead  of  grass.     The  hired  men  frequently  go  into 
the  garden  which  contains  many  different  kinds  of  vegetables  and 
flowers;  they  pull  out  the  weeds  and  arrange  the  beds  neatly  and 
they  make  a  very  pretty  appearance.    If  any  visitors  come  to  see 
them,  they  walk  through  the  paths  of  the  garden  to  look  at  the 
flowers,  and  they  sometimes  make  beautiful  boquets,  and  present 
them  to  the  visitors.     When  summer  has  passed  away,  autumn 
comes  and  the  farmer  enters  his  orchard  to  gather  his  apples  before 
the  winter  comes.     The  corfii  is  put  into  a  corn  house  and  the 
potatoes  are  put  into  a  cellar  to  keep  them  good.    Now  the  birdi 
begin  to  take  farewell  and  depart  from  us  and  fly  towards  the 
south.     They  remain  there  until  spring  comes  again,  when  they 
will  visit  us  again.     The  leaves  of  the  trees  turn  yellow  and  brown 
and  fall  to  the  ground,  and  the  trees  become  bare  and  may  Ix 
compared  to  old  age.     When  the  farmers  get  up  to  make  a  fire. 
they  notice  snow  upon  the  ground.     Sometimes  during  the  winter 
they  go  to  the  woods  to  chop  down  trees  and  bring  wood  home  u 
make  good  fires.     The  gronqd  is  covered  with  deep  snow  in  wie- 
ter,  and  looks  beautifuli  though  it  is  very  cold.    Now  the  window) 
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and  doors  are  ehnt  up  to  keep  the  bouse  warm.  The  little  chil- 
I  dren  go  to  school  and  carry  their  dinner  in  baskets,  and  ride  in 
cutters  or  on  sleds,  with  their  beloved  father.  The  boys  are 
always  delighted  with  riding  down  hill  and  playing  with  snow- 
balls. They  frequently  have  comfortable  evenings  and  sit  near 
the  fire  side  in  pleasant  groups.  The  wives  of  the  farmers  go 
down  cellar  and  get  some  apples  and  put  them  in  clean  dishes  and 
pass  them  round  to  the  children.  I  think  that  the  country  is 
pleasanter  than  the  city.  E.  A.  P. 

1.  Composition  by  one  of  the  Boys, 

Pakt  of  the  Stoky  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice.     Wbitteh 

FROM  Signs. 

The  Duke  of  Venice  had  a  very  young  and  beautiful  daughter, 

named  Portia.     All  the  young  men  round  Venice  fell  in  love  with 

ier,  and  told  her  they  wanted  to  marry  her.     Het  father,  the 

Duke,  made  a  singular  will  about  her  marriage,  before  his  death. 

Consequently,  he  arranged  three  caskets,  which  were  one  of  lead, 

one  of  silver,  and  one  of  gold.     He  put  them  behind  a  curtain. 

He  put  a  very  small  likeness  of  her  in  one  of  these.     When  her 

father  died,  his  will  said  that  if  any  man  won  her  likeness,  he 

would   let  him  marry  her;  but  if  he  found  himself  mistaken,  he 

must  swear  never  to  marry  anotlier  lady.     One  day  the  Prince  of 

Morocco  came  to  see  Portia,  and  prayed  her  to  marry  him ;  but 

straightway  she  opened  the  will  and  explained  it  to  him.    Her 

servant  led  him  to  the  curtain,  which  she  opened,  and  he  noticed 

three  caskets.    He  thought  that  perhaps  he  should  not  be  able  to 

choose   the  right  one,  but  he  tried  to  find  it  with  all  his  might. 

He  pointed  his  hand  to  the  one  of  lead,  and  soliloquized  :  '*  Portia 

ia  a  splendid  girl,  but  this  leaden  casket  does  not  correspond  with 

her  beauty.''    Again  he  thought  that  the  silver  casket  was  not 

like  her.    At  last  he  decided.     His  hand  pointed  to  the  golden 

casket.     Then  Portia  gave  him  the  key,  and  he  unlocked  the  small 

door,  and  found  a  death's  head;  so  he  failed.     He  instantly  left 

her,  but  he  would  never  love  another  lady.     Time  passed  on,  and 

the  Prince  of  Arragon  came  to  see  Portia,  and  begged  her  about 

marriage.     She  told  him  about  the  will.     She  led  him  to  the 

caskets.     He  cast  in  his  mind  which  one  to  choose.    Finally  he 

chose  the  silver  casket.    Portia  gave  her  key  to  him,  and  he  opened 

the  small  door,  and  picked  up  a  fool's  head,  so  that  he  could  not 

find  her  likeness ;  but  he  went  abroad  from  her  at  once.    After, 

wards  Bassanio  of  Venice,  who  was  a  poor,  humble  and  nice  man, 
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loved  her  very  muob  for  her  own  sake.     So  he  wished  to  marry 
ker.    One  day  he  called  on  her,  and  while  he  was  there  he  heard 
lier  speak  about  the  eingnlar  will.     He  was  perplexed  and  at 
these  caskets,  and  he  intended  to  get  the  miniature ;  but  he  thought 
it  hard  work  to  find  it.     At  last  he  touched  the  leaden  casket 
He  thought  it  corresponded  with  the  character  of  Portia,  for  k 
recollected  that  one  day  a  man  picked  up  a  rough  apple  and  ate 
it,  and  found  it  was  very  good  fruit.    Then  he  looked  at  the  golden 
casket.     He  remembered  an  apple  which  looked  beautiful,  bit 
there  was  a  worm  in  it.     Again  he  directed  his  finger  towards  the 
silver  casket;  but  he  thought  that  perhaps  it  was  bad.     At  last 
he  chose  the  leaden  casket.     The  loving  lady  was  very  ^ad  that 
.he  had  won  her,  for  she  loved  him.     She  gave  him  the  key  and  he 
opened  the  door,  and  discovered  her  likeness.     He  won  it.    Con- 
sequently he  married  her,  and  they  were  happy  till  death.    The 
two  other  men  who  tried  to  get  her  did  not  really  love  her. 
Bassanio  loved  her  truly.     He  did  not  wish  to  marry  her  for  the 
flttke  of  her  money.  C.  S.  N. 

Class  of  the  Seventh  Year. 
1.  Ci>mposi£ion  by  one  of  the  Oirh, 

Change. 

Change  is  stamped  on  every  earthly  thing.  The  tiny  worm  is 
transformed  into  the  butterfly  that  flits  past  us  in  the  soft  twilight, 
besides  other  insects  that  are  indescribable.  The  trees  first  grow 
out  of  the  ground  and  bud  in  the  opening  spring;  then  the  iinj 
leaflet  bursts  forth,  expanding  into  the  broad  and  shining  leaf, 
bringing  forth  blossoms,  and  at  last  bearing  fruit. 

The  clouds,  too,  are  ever  changing  their  forms.  In  the  western 
blue  field  they  are  turned  into  gold,  blue,  green,  purple  and  rosy 
colors  of  magnificence,  so  as  to  fill  us  with  mute  admiration  as  we 
gaze  upon  them.  The  gentle  stars  and  the  silvery  moon  are  ever 
changing  as  they  wheel  in  circles  around  the  King  of  Day.  Aod 
the  father  of  the  timid  stars  on  heaven's  blue,  seems  as  if  he  goes 
down  the  western  edge  of  the  sky  at  sunset  to  sleep  in  his  tent, 
being  wrapped  in  a  mantle  of  clouds,  and  in  the  dewy  morning 
at  sunrise,  awaking  out  of  his  resting  place,  he  emerges  from  his 
tent  to  shine  for  the  earth. 

The  four  sister  seasons  are  changing  every  year.  The  lovelr 
spring  returning  with  the  insects,  birds,  and  the  beauties  of  nature 
which  have  long  been  shrouded  in  the  cold  and  sheeted  snow,  bhs 
been  compared  to  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  gladdens  ocr 
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hearts  at  her  joyful  arriyal.  .She  shelters  the  earth  with  rerdant 
velvet,  to  supply  the  horses  and  cattle  with  food. 
.  Spring  departing  from  all  these  lovely  scenes,  then  comes  the 
soft  breezy  season  called  summer.  As  it  has  such  lovely  days,  the 
seeds  are  sown  early.  In  a  few  weeks  the  corn  shoots  up,  reach- 
ing its  stalks  as  high  as  a  man's  shoulder,  waving  its  silken  tas- 
sels, and  finally  forming  the  golden  ears.  The  youthfal  flowers 
are  full-blown  in  June,  and  some  of  the  fruits,  such  as  cherries 
and  strawberries,  are  fully  ripe.  As  summer  passes  away,  the 
beautiful  flowers  fade  and  perish  with  age,  but  the  trees,  with 
their  trembling  leaves,  are  still  in  the  freshness  of  life. 

Summer  goes  bidding  us  farewell,  but  glad  are  we  to  enjoy  the 
golden  autumn,  and  to  view  gay  colored  nature  changing  as  a  . 
woman  dressed  in  conspicuous  colors.  The  leaves,  from  their  ac- 
customed verdure,  turn  to  gold  and  crimson  hues.  The  boughs 
in  the  groves  shed  their  foliage  upon  the  ground  that  falls  like 
the  silvery  hairs  of  an  old  man.  The  apples,  pears  and  chestnuts 
are  already  ripe,  and  summer's  soft  breezes  no  longer  fan  our 
cheeks.  The  insects  die  off  daily,  and  the  birds,  too,  leave  us,  to 
migrate  to  a  warmer  clime. 

Soon  autumn  flies  away  and  winter  cornea  to  make  us  a  short 
visit.  The  trees  are  no  longer  clothed,  the  face  of  nature  is  bare, 
and  we  feel  a  deep  melancholy  to  be  deprived  of  her  beauties. 
But  soon  our  sorrow  is  turned  into  joy,  when  we  find  the  earth 
shrouded  in  her  snowy  mantle,  that  gives  us  pleasure  as  well  ae 
the  rest  of  nature's  charms. 

These  seasons  change  like  the  various  periods  of  man's  life.  The 
tiny  infant,  like  a  lily  in  its  spotless  innocence,  lies  in  its  cradle, 
its  face  peeping  out  from  a  cap  of  snowy  whiteness,  as  its  mother 
sits  by  its  side,  gently  rocking  her  helpless  treasure,  and  gazing 
upon  it  till  it  is  sunk  into  sweet  sleep.  In  two  or  three  years  it 
changes  into  childhood,  learns  to  spell  a  few  words,  and  to  kneel 
down  by  the  bedside  and  lisp  a  short  prayer.  Its  feet  patter 
about  the  floor  as  it  runs  to  its  tender  mother.  It  is  full  of  bloom- 
ing beauty,  with  its  rosy  cheeks  and  healthy  looks.  Some  chil- 
dren are  struck  with  sickness.  The  childish  things  that  they 
once  enjoyed  in  this  changing  world  are  laid  aside,  and  they  sud* 
denly  waste  in  flesh  till  they  sink  into  death ;  their  bodies  are 
wrapped  in  snowy  shrouds,  and  their  faces  become  pale  and  cold 
like  marble,  a  sunshine  of  angelic  smiles  beaming  upon  them  as  if 
they  are  glad  to  reach  their  better  homes  of  unfading  glory. 
ITears  pass  away,  and  the  lovely  child  glides  into  youth.    The 
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boy  saiiDters  on  bis  waj  to  scbool,  lugging  bis  books  on  bis  arm, 
to  cultivate  bis  youtbful  mind  witb  tbe  seeds  of  knowledge  aod 
virtue,  as  tbe  farmers  do  in  tbe  early  spring.  His  feelings,  too, 
are  cbanged,  bursting  out  in  tenderness  and  love,  like  tbe  opeobg 
rose  in  ber  full  bloom.  But  tbe  fair  and  youtbful  maiden  W 
more  delicate  and  tender  feelings  tban  tbe  otber  sex.  Tbe  sailer 
boy,  parting  witb  bis  family  circle,  goes  to  sea,  and  in  after  yeari, 
longing  to  see  bis  dear  cbildbood's  bome,  returns  to  find  it  changed. 

Youtb  takes  its  fligbt  and  reacbes  manbood.     Graduating  from 
bis  scbool  duties,  and  satisfactorily  establisbing  bis  mind  with 
everytbing,  be  tben  must  support  bimself  as  a  free  man,  andhave 
a  brow  burdened  witb  care.     Tbe  girl  cbanges  to  tbe  fair  mag- 
nificence of  womanbood,  and  becomes  a  wife  and  motber.    She, 
too,  takes  a  burden  of  trouble  and  care,  baving  a  natural  and  pas- 
sionate love  for  ber  cbildren,  implanted  in  ber  beart  by  God.   It 
is  ber  duty  to  teacb  tbem  to  live  for  Cbrist  in  tbeir  early  lives,  a3 
it  will  adorn  tbeir  names  and  cbaracters,  and  make  a  sweet  and 
bappy  family  bome  circle. 

Manbood  fades  into  old  age.  His  bair  falls  off  and  turns  tc 
snow,  and  bis  bealtb  is  feeble  as  be  stoops  witb  tottering  steps. 
He  loses  bis  memory,  sigbt,  strengtb  and  all  bis  fresh  youth.  Sit- 
ting by  tbe  fireside  in  bis  arm-cbair,  bis  grandchildren  gather 
round  bim  to  listen  to  bis  stories.  And  at  last,  wasting  to  a  slel- 
eton,  be  falls  asleep,  and  is  put  in  tbe  cold  and  motionless  grare, 
where  bis  flesh  and  bones  are  decayed,  but  his  jsoul  never  changes. 
What  would  be  then  do  with  bis  soul  if  be  bad  not  cbanged  his 
beart  from  all  the  blackness  of  sin  ?  -Would  it  have  given  delight 
to  our  eyes  had  not  God  made  such  changeable  seasons,  and  varied 
tbe  beauties  of  nature  ? 

All  earthly  laws  are  changeable,  but  God's  laws  never  change. 
Besides,  the  fashion  of  this  world  passes  away,  but  tbe  sparkling 
eye,  tbe  coral  lip,  tbe  rosy  cheek,  and  tbe  rounded  form  are  never 
out  of  fashion.  There  is  only  one  gifted  and  holy  place  tbat  ncTer 
changes.  It  will  be  tbe  better  and  enduring  bome  of  tbe  silent 
lambs  of  Christ's  fold,  where,  blessed  witb  crowns  of  never-fading 
glory,  and  clothed  in  shining  angelic  garments,  they  will  sing  a 
new  song,  and  play  upon  golden  harps  forever  and  ever. 

E,  A.  P. 
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2.   Composition  by  one  of  the  boys. 
The  war  in  Italy. 
Tempests  of  war  have  burst  upon  Northern  Italy ;  blood  has  flow- 
ed freely,  and  her  best  arms  have  been  raised  for  independence. 
The  cause  is  the  Italian  question,  put  to  Europe  for  solution  by  the 
Sardinian  government.     But  Europe  failed,  and  the  question  was 
left  to  be  decided  by  the  sword.     Count  Cavour,  one  of  the  ablest 
statesmen,  exposed  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  papal  states 
and  the  misi*ule  and  despotic  dominion  by  the  papal  government, 
pointing  to  the  occupation  of  cities  and  provinces,  by  Austrians, 
as  the  source  of  unhappiness  and  poverty  to  tho  aspiring  Italians. 
The  eloquent  count  demanded  the  withdrawal  of  the  interfering 
Austrians,  as  a  remedy  for  the  pitiable  state  of  Italy.     Louis 
Bonaparte,  the  Emperor  of  France,  sympathized  with  Sardinia  in 
her  bold  step  for  national  independence,  and  opened  a  negotiation 
with  thp  Austrian  court  for  the  retiring  of  its  troops.     Austria 
refused  to  make  any  concession,  and  began  to  increase  her  army 
and  strengthened  her  fortresses  and  strongholds  in  her  Italian 
provinces.     The  king  of  Sardinia  placed  his  army  on  a  war  foot- 
ing, making  every  preparation  for  the  coming  storm  which  Victor 
Emanuel  discerned  rising  in  the  political  horizon  of  Italy.     Eng- 
land, with  the  other  great  powers,  made  strenuous  efforts  to  avert 
the  fearful  tempest  then  gathering.     At  the  call  of  England,  a 
Congress  of  the  five  great  powers  met,  but  could  not  solve  the 
great  question.  During  the  sitting  of  the  Congress,  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  sent  an  ultimatum  to  the  king  of  Sardinia,  demanding  the 
iisarmament  of  his  army,  allowing  only  three  days  for  considera- 
tion.     The  noble  sovereign  of  Sardinia,  backed  by  assurances  of 
French  aid,  returned  a  firm  refusal.     Upon  this,  the  emperor  or- 
lered  his  army,  under  Count  Gyulia,  to  advance  into  Piedmont. 
)ii  the  other  side,  the  French  army,  commanded  by  marshal  Canro- 
>ert/  passed  the  Alps,  and  by  a  toilsome  and  forced  march,  arrived 
u  Piedmont  in  time  to  oppose  the  enemy  and  hold  him  in  check 
ntil    reinforcements  should  reach  Italy  to  operate  against  the 
ivaders.     On  the  12th  of  May,  the  French  emperor  left  Paris, 
ntrusting  the  government  to  his  empress,  intending  to  place  him- 
^If  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  liberation,  in  Italy.     When  Louis 
onaparte  arrived  in  that  country,  he  established  his  head-quar- 
)ra  at  Alessandria,  and  went  to  work  organizing  and  completing 
is  arnay.     The  French  corps  occupied  the  line  along  the  Sesia 
ver,  on  the  right  bank,  and  the  Sardinians  on  the  left,  facing  the 
Assembly,  No.  109.].  4 
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foe.     The  campaign  which  is  to  decide  the  fate  of  IUI7,  wu 
opened  by  a  battle  fought  on  the  road  from  Caste^o  to  Moste- 
bello.     The  Austrians,  about  twenty  thousand  strong,  attwled 
the  French  outposts,  and  were  encountered  by  Gen.  Forey^s  fc 
sion.     A  fierce  and  bloody  combat  ensued,  in  which  the  attacks; 
party  was  repulsed,  with  the  loss  of  two  thousand  men.   foi 
Gialdini  passed  the  Sesia  river,  and  in  a  sharp  fight  routed  tk 
Austrians.     Several  brilliant  battles  were  fought  by  Garribaldi, 
the  noble  defender  of  Rome,  and  his  brave  volunteers,  who  beat 
the  Austrians,  and  created  revolutions  alarming  to  the  Anstrius. 
Toward  the  close  of  May,  the  allies  took  the  offensive  and  moved 
northwardly,  crossing  the  Fo,  at  Cassale,  and  then  the  Sesia, near 
Yercelli.     On  the  Slst  of  May,  the   Piedmontese   corps,  under 
Victor  Emanuel,  and  a  regiment  of  Zouaves,  commanded  by  the 
gallant  Gialdini,  were  assailed  by  twenty-five  thousand  AnstriaDs, 
in  an  endeavor  to  take  Palestro.     The  Austrians  were  repelled 
and  pursued,  and  one  thousand  of  them  taken  prisoners.    Another 
combat  took  place  in  Gonfienza,  where  the  allies  were  again  victo- 
rious.    The  Austrians  attempted  to  re-enter  Palestro  the  follow- 
ing  evening,  but  met  with  a  similar  defeat.    Napoleon  advanced, 
while  the  Austrians  retreated,  and  entered  Novara,  after  whicb 
he  continued  on  toward  the  Ticino.     Gen.  McMahon  passed  the 
river  at  Turbigo,  on  the  2d  of  June  ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  Napo- 
leon, at  the  head  of  the  Zouaves,  was  at  the  bridge  of  Buffalora, 
facing  the  enemy  in  great  force  on  the  other  side.     The  attack 
upon  the  Austrian  army  was  commenced,  by  Gen.  McMahon,  upon 
the  right  wing  of  the  enemy,  while  on  the  front,  the  Imperial 
Guards,  under  Napoleon,  charged  the  foe;  but  as  the  divisions  of 
Canrobert  did  not  come  up,  the  guards  maintained  an  uneqoal 
conflict  with*  a  concentrated  force  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  men.     When  the   reinforcements  reached   the  scene  0: 
action,  the  allies  rushed  upon  the  enemy  so  vigoronsly  that  the 
latter  were  compelled  to  fall  back  to  Magenta,  where  the  retreat- 
ing forces  gave  away  under  the  superior  pressure  of  Gren.  McMa- 
hon's  divisions,  and  withdrew  toward  Abbiate  Grasso.     The  Aus- 
trian loss  was  estimated  to  be  twenty-seven  thousand.     The  vie 
torious  allies  were  left  in  possession  of  the  field  of  battle,  wit: 
seven  thousand  Austrians  as  prisoners.     Napoleon  remained  c 
the  field,  so  bravely  won,  to  re-organize  his  army,   and  atte:. 
to  the  transportation  of  the  wounded  to  hospitals.     On  the  StI 
the  allies  entered  Milan,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  an  overjo} 
people,  just  freed  from  Austrian  bayonets.     Soon  after  the  trits 
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phant  entrance  into  theci^y,  Napoleon  learning  that  the  Austrians 
were  entrenching  themselves  at  Maleguano,  twelve  miles  southeast 
of  Milan,  to  cover  the  flight  of  the  main  body  of  the  Austrians, 
dispatched  Gen.  D'  Hilliers  to  dislodge  them.     The  French  took 
the  place  after  hard  fighting.     The  enemy  fled  precipitately,  leav- 
ing behind  them  one  thousand  and  five  hundred  killed  and  wounded, 
and  twelve  hundred  in  the   hands   of  the   victors.     There   was 
another  battle  at  Canonica,  on  the  road  from  Milan  to  Bergamo. 
Canrobert  fell  in  with  Gen.  Urban,  who  had  retreated  before  the 
bold  and  free  corps  of  Garribaldi,  who  did  not  pursue  his  antago- 
nist to  the  place  where  the  latte/*  was  beaten  in  a  bloody  contest, 
and  who  turned  oflF  to  Brivio,  northwest  of  Bergamo,  which  was 
soon  occupied  by  the  daring  leader  of  the  free  corps.     The  Aus- 
trians, at  Brescia,  sent  a  detachment  to  drive  out  the  indomitable 
Garibaldi,  and  was  itself  defeated  by  the  brave  warriors,  under 
the  banner  of  Garibaldi.     After  this,  the  republican  chieftain,  in 
conjunction  with  Canrobert,  entered  Brescia,  from  which  they, 
moved  to  threaten  the  suburbs  of  the  great  fortress  of  Peschiera. 
During  these  brilliant  combats,  the  great  bulk  of  the  Austrian 
army  retreated  toward  the  famous  quadrangle,  abandoning  strong 
and  important  places  and  fortresses  to  the  pursuing  allies,  till  the 
Austrians  arrived  at  the  "quadrilateral  defence,'' and  concentrated 
themselves  along  the  Mincio,  flowing  out  of  the  Lago  Di  Garda, 
at  Peschiera,  to  oflFer  battle  to  the  advancing  army.     The  allies 
posted  themselves  along  the  Chiese.  Early  in  June,  the  Austrians 
were  in  possession  of  advantageous  positions,  from  Lonato  to  as 
far  as  Caste  Goffredo,  between  the  Chiese  and  the  Mincio,  and 
could  hold  the  allies  at  bay  for  a  time.     Notwithstanding  all  the 
advantages  on  their  side,  they  gave  up  all,  when  Canrobert  and 
Garribaldi  threatened  them  on  the  road  from  Brescia,  by  Monte- 
chiaro,  to  Mantua,  and  concentrated  themselves  on  the  left  bank  « 
of  the  Mincio,  as  if  determined  to  defend  the  line  from  Peschiera 
to  Mantua.     But  on  the  24th  of  June,  the  whole  Austrian  army 
repassed  the  river  and  possessed  themselves  of  the  positions  they 
had    lately  abandoned.     Their  right  wing  occupied  Pozzolongo, 
Sol  ferine  and  Carriana,  and  the  left  advanced  toward  the' Chiese, 
as  far  as  Caste  Gofi'redo.     The  Franco  Sardinian  army  concen- 
trated the  attack  on  the  centre  of  the  Austrian  corps,  posted  on 
the  hills  around  Solferino.     The  left  wing  of  the  enemy  was  also 
assailed  and  repulsed.     The  French  pushing  forward  to  Volta, 
decided  the  contest.     The  Austrian  army  retreated   across  the 
rivor,  and  established  their  head-quarters  at  Villa  Franca.     The 
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victorions  army  were,  at  the  last  acconuta,  passing  the  river  loop- 
posed.   The  result  of  the  Austrian  movement  was,  in  a  greitn^. 
Bure,  injurious  to  the  army,  which  must  be  cut  to  pieces  in  aDotkr 
great  battle  within  the  boasted  quadrangle.     The  battle  of  Sel^- 
rino  is  a  death-blow  to  Austrian  power  in  Italy,  and  a  blessmiv^ 
Italian  liberty  and  independence.    'The  Austrians  fought  odI;  k 
Francis  Joseph,  who  is  a  complete  despot,  and  a  true  repreeeQl^ 
tive  of  the  '*  Divine  Righf     The  French  and  Italians  fought  for 
Italy  and  liberty.     What  a  powerful  incentive  to  heroism  I   Tke 
House  of  Hapsburgh  is  now  humbled  before  Europe,  and  viU 
yield  to  public  opinion  and  give  Italy  to  the  Italians. 

I  stop,  confident  in  the  hope  that  Louis  Napoleon  wiU  bring  the 
campaign  to  an  end,  which  will  be  a  great  blessing  to  Italj,  and 
a  triumph  to  the  cause  of  liberty. 

Th£  High  Class. 

A  geographical  composition^  written  impromptu  by  one  of  the  young 
ladies,  as  an  ordinary  school  exercise,  to  illustrate  her  general 
knowledge  of  the  subject, 

Europe. 

Europe  is  the  smallest  of  the  five  grand  divisions  of  the  globe, 
and  excels  all  the  rest  in  wealth  and  intelligence.  (I  hope  Amer- 
ica will  some  day  bear  away  that  laurel.)  It  has  given  birth  to 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  and  noblest  women,  founded 
the  greatest  cities,  and  spread  its  arts  and  sciences  over  nearly 
the  whole  habitable  globe.  It  comprises  within  its  limits  all  the 
varieties  of  climate,  from  the  frozen  regions  of  the  north,  to  the 
burning  suns  of  southern  Spain,  and  is,  in  rnost  parts,  densely 
peopled. 

Europe,  unlike  America,  contains  no  great  lakes,  unless  the 
, Black  sea  may  be  classed  as  one.  This  covers  an  area  of  3,000 
square  miles.  Lakes  Onega  and  Ladoga,  in  Russia,  are  of  some 
note.  Lakes  Neufchatel  and  Leman,  the  Lake  of  Geneva  of  Lord 
Byron,  and  said  to  be  the  most  beautiful  sheet  of  water  in  the 
world,  gem  the  glorious  land  of  Tell;  Sunny  Italy  claims  Lake 
Maggior^,  and  Wener  is  in  Sweden. 

Europe  has  many  ranges  of  mountains,  among  which  I  can  only 
reccdl  the  names  of  the  storied  Alps  of  Switzerland,  the  Appe- 
nines  of  Italy,  Cevennes  in  France,  Pyrenees  in  Spain,  Pindus  is 
Greece,  the  Ural  and  Vosges  in  Russia,  and  the  Carpathian  rang^. 
which  nearly  surround  Hungary,  and  which  have  been  the  scei:^ 
of  so  many  a  sanguinary  conflict  in  the  struggles  of  that  unhappy 
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country  to  regain  the  Grod-given  rights  so  ruthlessly  wrested  from 
it.  Mount  Etna  is  a  volcano  in  Sicily,  and  Snowmen  is  a  beautiful 
mountain  in  Wales.  I  believe  the  highest  European  peak  is  one 
of  the  Appenines. 

The  largest  river  is  in  Russia.     It  is  2,000  miles  long,  and  is 
called  the  Volga.     The  Danube  was  formerly  considered  the  long- 
est river  in  Europe,  and  it  is  the  most  important.     It  rises  in  the 
Black  Forest  of  Baden,  about  which  so  many  frightful  stories  are 
told,  and  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Black  sea  through  five 
principal  mouths.     The  river  Seine  is  in  France^  and  is  famed 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  number  of  suicides,  who  have  chosen  it 
as  a  medium  of  getting  out  of  the  world.     The  rivers  Loire  and 
Rhone  are  also  in  this  country.     The  Po  winds  its  way  through 
the  vineyards  of  classic  Italy,  and  the  Tiber  laves  the  walls  of 
old  Rome.     There   is  a   stream  in  England  which  the   people 
imagine  to  be  a  river,  because  they  never  saw  one,  and  call  it 
**  The  Thames. '^     The  Rhine  is  woven  with  the  sweetest  memories 
of  many  an  exile  from  the  "  Faderland."     The  Shannon,  as  its 
name  indicates,  is  in  Ireland,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  famed 
principally  for  the  number  of  bloody  noses  its  waters  have  puri- 
fied. 

The  capital  of  Russia  is  called  St.  Petersburg,  after  St.  Peter, 
its  patron  saint,  elevated  to  that  high  honor,  no  doubt,  by  his  hap- 
pening to  have  the  same  name  as  the  royal  founder  of  the  city. 
Berne  is  the  capital  of  Switzerland ;  Vienna,  where  the  last  treaty 
between  the  allies  and  Russia  was  signed,  of  Austria;  and  Brus- 
sels, of  Bavaria,  Gay,  fickle  Paris  rules  France,  and  America,  too, 
for  that  matter.  Great,  busy,  striving  London  is  the  capital  of 
England  and  all  her  possessions;  Madrid,  of  the  land  of  the  stil- 
letto;  Constantinople  of  the  dominions  of  his  worship,  the  Sul- 
tan ;  Rome,  grand,  decayed  old  Rome,  of  poor,  distracted  Italy; 
and  Athens,  classic  Athens,  the  birthplace  of  art,  music  and  ora- 
torj'^,  of  Greece. 

Nearly  all  the  animals  indigenous  to  Europe  have  been  exter- 
minated. A  fow,  however,  remain.  The  chamois  still  lingers 
among  the  fastnesses  of  the  Alps,  and  furnishes  a  dangerous  and 
exciting  sport  for  the  hardy  mountaineers,  who  pursue  it  with 
ardor.  The  animals  now  used  for  domestic  purposes  were  origi- 
nally imported  from  Asia,  and  are  the  same  as  in  this  country, 
because  we  are  indebted  to  Europe  for  most  of  ours.  The  largest 
bird  of  Europe  is  the  lamergeyer.  It  is  said  to  be  so  strong  as 
to  be  able  to  carry  off  a  small  sheep.     One  of  our  sweet  poets  has 
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told,  in  tonchiDg  nnmbers,  tlie  story  of  a  little  child,  cairad  off 
by  a  lamergeyer,  while  sporting  before  its  farther's  door,  in  the 
Alps. 

There  are  not  many  reptiles  in  Europe,  because  St.  Patricks 
ished  them  all  to  America.     Its  vegetable  prodncts  vary  mH^ii 
different  latitudes.     At  the  extreme  nortb,  the  frozen  scnl  exum 
tain  only  a  few  shrubs  and  mosses,  while  the  forests  of  Norway 
furnish  the  tapering  spars  that  bear  the  pennons  of  all  natioDs. 
Many  of  the  trees  of  Europe  have  the  same  namea  as  onrs,  thoogk 
they  are  somewhat  different.     In  France,  Spain  and  Italy,  ve 
found  the  finest  vineyards  in  the  world,  and  nearly  all  the  tropic^ 
fruits  flourish  in  abundance, 

A  large  portion  of  Europe  consists  of  peninsulas,  which,  with 
my  usual  consistency,  I  had  entirely  forgotten  to  naention.  The 
Scandinavian  pbninsula  is  the  largest,  and  is  at  present  divided 
into  Norway,  Sweden  and  Lapland.  Spain  and  Portugal  form 
another  large  peninsula,  in  shape  very  much  resembling  a  hog? 
irregular  block,  with  one  corner  glued  on  to  Prance.  Italy  ex- 
tends like  an  immense  wharf  into  the  Mediterranean  sea.  Tk 
peninsula  of  the  Crimea,  in  the  Black  sea,  is  remembered  with 
tears,  by  thousands  of  widows  and  orphans,  for  on  it  are  the 
graves  of  many  of  Fiance  and  England's  noblest  sons. 

Great  Britain  aod  Ireland  are  the  largest  islands.  Among  tiie 
numerous  islands  in  the  Mediterranean  are  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Cor- 
sica, and  the  isle  so  dear  to  all  lovers  of  romance,  Malta. 

The  most  northerly  cape  of  Europe  is  called  the  Northkyiu 
doubtless  because  its  position  pre-supposes  that  it  is  at  ka.^t 
second  cousin  to  the  north  pole.  There  is  a  cape  named  '*  Wrath." 
on  the  northern  coast  of  "  Bonny  Scotland,"  and  Cape  Clear  is  tk 
last  of  ''  Ould  Ireland."  The  English  are  fMdest  enough  to  call 
the  little  point  of  land  projecting  from  the  southern  extremity  J 
their  big  island,  the  end  of  land,  or  Land's  End.  The  Spaniards, 
however,  dispute  the  possession  of  this  honor,  with  them,  by 
denominating  a  cape  on  the  northwest  coast  of  Spain,  Pinisterrr, 
which  being  interpreted  freely,  I  admit,  is  "  terra  firm^  is  finished.^ 

In  the  north  of  Prussia  there  is,  without  metaphor,  a  Whitt 
Sea,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The  Baltic,  from  which  v- 
heard  so  often  during  the  last  war  with  Russia,  lies  between  t[  v 
coTlntry  and  Sweden.  It  is  a  stormy  sea,  and  like  stormy  per?i^i:> 
^as  high  tides  and  is  exceedingly  shallow.     The  sea  between  Ur* 

larating  Europe  from  Africa,  is  deep,  placid  and  beautiful.  Ti 
ers  of  the  Black  sea  are  admitted  to  it  through  the  straiL'  ^* 


the  Dardanelles,  and  run  to  shake  hands  with  the  waters  oJF  the 
Atlantic,  which  rash  to  meet  them  with  equal  eagerness,  through 
the  straits  of  Gibralter,  without  saying  "by  your  leave,"  or  quail*- 
ing  at  the  sight  of  John  BulPs  terrible  horns.  Europe  is  a  sub- 
stantial, sedate,  elderly  sort  of  a  personage  and  does  not  display 
many  jewels,  but  she  has  plenty  of  such  homely  commodities  as 
salt,  coal  and  iron. 

There  are  many  canals  in  Germany  and  Russia;  indeed  they 
are  so  numerous  in  some  parts  as  to  serve  the  same  purposes  as 
our  roads,  and  when  frozen  over  in  winter,  must  form  splendid 
places  for  the  performance  of  "  Atlanta  on  skates."  In  England 
and  some  other  countries  of  Europe,  they  have  a  few  railroadd 
and  telegraphs,  but  they  are  only  just  in  sight  of  "  Young  Ame* 
rica,"  in  this  respect. 

Europe  is  a  great  museum  of  races,  collected  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  only  the  specimens  are  not  dried  and  labelled ;  so  J 
cannot  distinguish,  much  less  designate  them  by  their  respective 
appellatives.  The  Europeans  are  a  very  religious  people,  and  ia 
former  times  were  a  great  deal  more  so,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the 
thousands  who  have  perished  in  their  crusades,  and  the  martyrs 
they  have  burned,  or  who  have  perished  in  the  vaults  of  their 
inquisition. 

The  three  faiths  which  have  the  greatest  number  of  adherents  at 
the  present  day,  are  the  Christian,  Mahommedan  and  Mosaic.  The 
governments  are  chiefly  monarchical,  though  I  trust  the  day  is  not 
&r  distant  when  the  whole  world  will  be  one  vast  and  harmonious 
republic.  When  that  happy  day  arrives,  "  Uncle  Sam  "  shall  have 
an  entire  new  suit  of  clothes,  and  be  sent  to  dancing  school  to 
have  his  education  finished,  and  be  taught  to  make  his  bow  to  his 
brother,  and  play  the  agreeable  to  his  sister  Republics,  toward 
one  of  whom,  then  to  be,  he  already  begins  to  experience  a  myeh 
terious,  magnetical  attraction,  which  seems  to  be  reciprocated,  and 
their  union  may  not  be  far  distant. 

In  every  country  of  Europe  the  people  are  divided  into  four 
classes,  not  eastesy  as  in  Hindostan.  The  lowest  is  the  most 
numerous,  and  those  who  constitute  it  are  called  peasants.  The 
iiext  class  comprises  the  inhabitants  of  cities  and  towns,  mechai> 
ics,  trades-people,  ^c.  The  clergy  form  another  quite  numerous 
class,  and  the  nobility  still  another.  Nobility  is,  in  Europe,  con- 
sidered hereditary,  and  those  fortunate  ones  whose  fathers  chanced 
to  possess  a  title,  are,  in  proportion  to  its  length,  allowed  to  do 
fts  they  please.    Latterly,  however,  when  a  person  has  amassed  a 
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great  deal  of  money,  he  can  buy  this  privilege.  It  is  re%jajt 
the  same  with  us,  though  we  are  too  democratic,  outwirdlrto 
acknowledge  it.  Sovereigns  are  also  supposed  to  poBseHtbt 
power  of  conferring  it.  According  to  my  republican  ideas,  W 
ever,  the  Great  Sovereign  above  is  the  only  one  who  can  bestdv 
nobility,  and  I  do  not  think  I  could  acknowledge  any  patent  wbid: 
did  not  boar  the  impress  of  His  signet.  £.  LIL 


From  the  preceding  remarks  and  examples,  it  is  easy  to  per- 
ceive that,  so  soon  as  a  deaf  mute  has  acquired  an  avukUe 
knowledge  of  the  English  language,  he  is  placed  in  a  posidon 
from  which  he  can  go  on  and  make  indefinite  improvement,  kA 
that,  consequently,  the  great  aim  should  be  to  further  hisprogresi 
in  this  respect. 

It  is  fortunate,  however,  that  yet  more  can  be  done,  and  th&t, 
in  addition  to  forging  the  tools  with  which  the  great  workofedn- 
cation  is  to  be  accomplished,  the  Institution  is  able  to  teach  tbeir 
use,  and  to  give  its  pupils  that  discipline  of  mind  and  that  initia- 
tion into  the  principles  of  different  branches  of  knowledge  whicb 
shall  be  to  them  a  guide  in  all  future  study,  and  enable  them  to 
enter  intelligently  upon  the  business  of  life. 

And  even  if  tbere  were,  therein,  no  practical  utility  bearing  upon 
the  future,  the  reflex  influence  of  different  studies  upon  the  acqui- 
sition  of  language  would  be  sufficient  to  justify  their  adoption. 
The  mind  cannot  be  strained  in  one  direction  continually  witbont 
injury  to  its  powers.  Rotation  is  as  much  a  principle  in  its  cal- 
tivation  as  in  agriculture,  and  a  vigorous  exercise  of  intellect, 
applied  to  one  study,  fits  it  for  the  more  rapid  acqukition  of 
another. 

Besides,  the  study  of  different  sciences  gives  a  knowledge  of 
terms,  and  of  the  varying  structure  of  sentences,  which  could  not 
be  obtained  from  attention  to  a  single  one.  A  work  on  mental  or 
moral  philosophy  has  altogether  a  different  phraseology  from  one 
on  history,  and  the  grammatical  construction  of  ita  sentences  is 
also  different.  In  the  one,  we  have  the  present  tense  with  hypo- 
thecated and  conditioned  assertion ;  in  the  other,  we  see  predomi- 
nating the  preterite  tense  of  the  indicative.  So  universal  is  the 
application  of  this  principle,  that  we  find  our  best  writers  and 

makers  among  those  whose  attention  has  been  directed  to  a  gre&t 
iber  of  differing  subjects,  and  this,  not  merely  on  account  c:' 
fertility  of  illustration  which  it  furnishes,  but  on  account  of 
mperior  mastery  over  our  language  which  it  imparts. 
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The  branches  taught  in  the  conrse  of  seven  years,  in  addition 
to  language,  are  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  geography,  history, 
natural  philosophy  and  astronomy,  the  same  studies  being  taught 
more  comprehensively,  in  addition  to  others,  in  the  high  class. 

Arithmetic. 

The  familiarity  of  the  pupils  with  this  branch  is  superior,  as 
far  as  it  goes.  In  the  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and 
division  of  simple  and  denominate  numbers,  and  in  fractions,  they 
show  an  almost  surprising  quickness  of  computation  and  ability 
to  analyze.  This  is  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  peculiar  principles 
adopted  in  the  Institution,  which  have  been  embodied  in  a  work, 
still  in  manuscript,  prepared  by  one  of  the  professors. 

The  following  examples  in  analysis  by  fractions,  performed  by 
pupils  of  one  of  the  classes,  will  serve  as  an  example : 

1.  A  coal  merchant  sold  to  a  seamstress  ^  of  a  ton  of  coal;  to 
a  laborer  ^  of  a  ton ;  to  a  widow  -^f  of  a  ton,  and  to  a  news- 
dealer -^f  of  a  ton.  How  many  pounds  did  he  sell  to  each  of  these 
persons;  how  many  in  all,  and  how  many  tons? 

Jinsw€T, 
He  sold  420  pounds  to  the  seamstress. 
1,960  «•  laborer. 

"        1,680  "  widow. 

•'  420  "  news-dealer.  . 

4,480  in  all. 
He  sold  4f  of  a  ton,  or  two  tons. 

2.  He  received  25  cents  for  ^  of  a  ton.  How  much  did  he 
receive  from  each  of  the  above  named  persons,  and  how  much 
in  all  ? 

Answer. 

He  received  |0  75  from  the  seamstress. 
3  50        "        laborer. 
••  3  00         "         widow. 

••  75        "        news-dealer. 


$8  00  in  all. 

Book-Eeepino  by  Single  Entry.  ' 
The  text  books  used  in  this  branch  are  by  S.  A.  Thomas,  and 
are  embraced  in  three  parts,  the  first  of  which  teaches,  by  a  large 
number  of  examples,  the  relations  of  .debtor  and  creditor ;  the 
second,  the  method  of  making  entries  in  the  day-book,  and  of 
posting  into  the  ledger,  and  the  third,  a  complete  system  of  aO' 
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conhts,  including  day-book,  ledger,  cash-book,  invoices  and  mren- 
tories.  The  nsefalness  of  the  work  consists  mainly  in  the&ct 
that  the  transactions  are*  related  in  narrative,  and  the  pujAiB 
required  to  enter  them  in  his  books,  and  carry  ont  the  hrin 
processes,  with  no  assistance  other  than  that  which  he  demes 
occasionally  from  his  teacher.  The  deaf  mutes  keep  their  boob 
with  precision  and  neatness,  and  get  a  lucid  idea  of  accoBsts. 

Geography. 
This  branch  is  taught  in  the  classes  of  the  fifth,  sixth  and  sev- 
enth years.  The  examination,  which  was  conducted  by  test 
questions,  showed  that  the  pupils  obtain  a  clear  conception  of  the 
shape  and  motions  of  the  earth ;  of  the  manner  in  which  these 
motions  produce  the  phenomena  of  day  and  night,  summer  aod 
winter;  of  the  zones;  of  latitude  and  longitude;  of  the  general 
divisions  of  the  land  and  water,  and  of  the  boundaries  and  lead- 
ing physical  features  of  different  countries,  together  with  their 
political  peculiarities. 

History. 
This  important  study  is  pursued  in  the  same  classes  as  geogra- 
phy, and  in  connection  with  it.  A  text  book  is  used,  which  give^ 
the  outlines  of  the  leading  events,  from  the  creation  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  The  several  subjects  are,  however,  greatly  expanded 
in  lectures.  From  the  enthusiasm  with  which  answers  were  re- 
turned to  the  questions  propounded,  this  was  evidently  one  of  the 
favorite  studies,  while  the  correctness  of  most  of  the  replied 
showed  that  it  had  been  faithfully  and  diligently  taught. 

Natural  Philosophy  aih)  Astronomy. 
The  study  of  these  sciences  is  reserved  for  the  classes  of  the 
seventh  year.  The  text-book  used  is  a  very  comprehensive  First 
Book,  by  Prof.  William  A.  Norton,  and  discusses  the  mechanicai 
properties  of  bodies,  the  mechanics  of  solids,  the  mechanics  oi 
fluids,  accoustics,  optics,  electricity,  magnetism  and  dia-magnet- 
ism,  under  the  head  of  Natural  Philosophy ;  and  theoretical  aLd 
descriptive  astronomy,  under  the  head  of  Astronomy.  .  It  is  clear 
in  its  exposition  of  principles,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  our  pupils.  As  in  the  instruction  of  all  iIk* 
classes,  the  text-book  is  not  made  the  limit  of  their  knowledge, 
as  the  instructor  greatly  expands  the  subject  under  review,  friL 
the  resources  of  his  own  mind.  This  is  an  important  feature  o: 
our  system,  and  illustrates  the  utility  of  signs,  as  an  instrumett 
^f  instruction. 
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The  following  were  among  some  pleasing  answers  retnrned  by 
a  claBS  of  young  ladies,  who  constituted  one  division  of  the  class 
of  the  seventh  year,  to  the  question,  "  What  planet  is  called  the 
morning  and  evening  star  ?  " 

"  Venus  is  a  bright  planet.  It  is  a  morning  star  in  the  east, 
and  an  evening  star  in  the  west,  and  beautifully  hangs  tremblingly 
in  the  heavens." 

'^  Venus,  which  is  the  second  planet,  is  a  little  smaller  than  the 
earth,  and  rotates  around  the  powerful  sun  once  in  7  J  months. 
It  id  famous  for  its  brilliancy  and  beauty." 

"  Venus  is  a  very  little  smaller  than  the  earth.  We  have  to 
say  of  the  appearance  of  Venus,  that  it  is  the  brightest  and  most 
beautiful  of  all  the  planets,  and  it  is  so  luminous  as  to  cast 
shadows  at  night." 

"  Venus  is  the  brightest  and  most  conspicuous*  of  all  the  planets, 
and  completes  a  revolution  around  the  sun  once  in  7^  months. 
Galileo  directed  the  first  telescope  that  had  ever  been  pointed 
upon  Venus,  which  appeared  like  a  beautiful  crescent." 

"Venus  is  smaller  than  the  earth.  She  is  the  most  beautiful 
and  conspicuous  of  all  the  planets.  She  hangs  tremblingly  in 
the  field  of  view,  and  looks  like  a  glittering  diamond.  She  con- 
tinues an  eVening  star  9^  months,  and  a  morning  star  for  the 
same  length  of  time." 

The  Bible. 

The  facts  and  principles  of  the  holy  scriptures  constitute  a 
prominent  subject  of  study,  throughout  the  course.  In  the  very 
first  year,  they  commence  the  study  of  a  little  work,  by  Dr.  Peet, 
entitled  **  Scripture  Lessons  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  and  so  soon 
as  they  have  thoroughly  learned  it,  the  Bible  is  put  into  their 
hands,  and  by  reading,  and  committing  to  memory  selected  por 
tions,  they,  attain  familiarity  with  its  sacred  pages.  Extended 
passages  are  also  written  on  the  slates  in  the  chapel,  and  care* 
fully  explained,  in  signs,  at  morning  and  evening  prayers.  The 
essential  truths  are,  moreover,  presented  separately,  and  in  har- 
mony, in  •  the  form  of  sermons,  by  the  Professors  in  succession, 
the  outlines  being  written,  and  explained  and  unfolded  by  signs. 
Who  can  estimate  the  influence,  direct  and  indirect,  which  this 
Institution  may  be  found  to  have  exerted,  through  this  simple, 
unsectarian,  christian  teaching,  in  that  day,  when  the  great  prob- 
lem of  redemption  shall  be  solved,  and  the  resultant  of  the  antago- 
nistic action  of  good  ^nd  evil  shall  be  obtained  ? 
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One  of  the  most  pleasing  duties  which  we  found  connecM  wi  ti 
the  examination,  was  the  summing  up  of  the  conduct  of  tkppib 
for  the  year,  and  the  distribution  of  decorations  indicatingtke 
length  of  time  each  had  been  faultless,  so  far  as  it  was  poailfa 
to  note  and  record  it,  in  manners  and  morals.  The  resoiUvR 
be  briefly  stated  as  follows : 

PERFECT  CONDUCT. 

For  40  ooueeiitlTe  weeka,  and  npwardfl,   64  popilf .  BeMimlioDs,  lUaminated  White  Bidga. 
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Whole  niimbeT  of  papils,  806 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  Committ€« 
of  Examination,  having  taken  their  seats  on  the  platform,  the 
fifty-four  pupils,  who  had  been  awarded  the  badge  of  highest 
honor,  then  came  forward, — the  boys  on  one  side,  and  the  girls  on 
the  other,  and  received  the  decoration  at  the  hands  of  the  Vice 
Principal,  who  accompanied  the  presentation  with  appropriate 
remarks.  The  same  ceremony  was  repeated  with  the  successivelj 
lower  grades,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  exercises,  Hon.  Erastus 
Brooks,  in  behalf  of  the  Committee,  made  an  address,  in  which  he 
congratulated  the  pupils  on  the  great  advantages  of  education 
they  enjoyed,  and  commended  them,  for  the  appreciation  of  these 
advantages  that  they  had  manifested  in  the  exemplary  condact  of 
so  many,  continued  through  so  long  a  period.  This  was  the  last 
procedure  connected  with  the  Examination  that  preceded  the 

CLOSING  EXERCISES. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  July  13th,  a  large  assemblj, 
composed  of  ofScers,  directors,  and  friends  of  the  Institution, 
convened  in  the  beautiful  and  spacious  chapel,  to  witness  the 
public  exercises,  with  which  it  is  usual  to  celebrate  the  conclusion 
of  the  academic  year.  The  three  hundred  pupils  present  were 
neatly  and  tastefully  attired,  and  presented  a  very  interesting 
appearance.  Their  behavior  was  characterized  by  the  utmost 
irum. 

,  Peet,  who,  for  so  rftany  years,  has  presided  over  the  intel- 

J  interests   of  the  Institution,   intrqduced  the  Exerciser, 

the  following  remarks : 

I  the  good  providence  of  God,  we  are  brought  to  the  close 
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of  another  academic  year.  The  smiles  of  a  gracious  Providence 
have  been  over  the  Institution.  The  health  of  its  inmates,  has, 
in  general,  been  good,  although  we  have  suffered  somewhat  from 
diseases  incident  to  childhood  and  youth, — as  the  prevalence  of 
the  measles,  some  thirty  or  forty  cases  near  the  close  of  the  term, 
fortunately,  however,  of  no  very  great  severity,  and  no  death  has 
occurred  during  the  year.  The  number  of  pupils  is  305,  divided 
into  fifteen  classes,  each  under  the  instruction  of  a  special  teacher. 
The  exercises  on  this  occasion  will  be  confined  to  the  class  of  the 
highest  attainment,  most  of  whom  take  their  leave  of  the  Institu- 
tion at  this  time.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  make  any  extended 
remarks  with  regard  to  the  system  of  instruction  here  pursued. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  we  take  them  at  the  lowest  point  of  intel- 
lectual development,  and  bring  them  to  what  you  will  see  illus- 
trated in  the  exercises  on  the  slates  this  afternoon.  The  extremes 
are  very  wide  apart.  Those  who  come  to  us,  when  they  first 
arrive,  are  ignorant  of  their  own  names,  of  the  name  of  a  single 
object  about  them,  of  all  spiritual  existences,  and  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Supreme  Being,  to  whom  they  are  under  obligations  to 
render  religious  homage  and  worship.  When  they  leave  us,  they 
ire,  for  the  most  part,  restored  to  society,  and  fitted  to  enjoy  its 
blessings,  becoming  a  source  of  comfort  and  consolation  to  their 
riends.  The  class  that  will  now  be  brought  to  the  platform,  has 
)een  under  the  instruction  of  Prof.  Isaac  Lewis  Peet,  and  they 
lave  been  from  seven  to  ten  years  in  the  Institution." 

Prof.  Peet,  the  preceptor  of  the  High  Class,  then  brought  before 
he  audience  six  of  his  pupils,  that  number  being  all  that  could 
)e  accommodated  at  the  large  slates  erected  on  the  platform. 
Three  of  these  were  young  ladies,  and  the  others  young  gentlemen, 
tUof  them  manifesting,  in  their  countenances  and  bearing,  the  evi- 
lences  of  culture  and  refinement.  These  pupils  were  at  once 
hrown  upon  their  own  resources,  the  instructor  asking  no  ques- 
ions  except  those  suggested  to  him  by  the  audience.  As  would 
latui'ally  be  supposed,  the  exercises  were  of  a  very  varied  char- 
icter,  testing  not  only  the  solid  acquirements  of  the  pupils,  and 
heir  general  information,  but  their  fertility  of  intellect  and  power 
>f  imagination ;  and  yet,  in  every  instance,  extended  answers 
^^^ere  returned,  of  which  all  were  pleasing  and  correct  in  diction, 
is  well  as  intelligent  and  dignified  in  conception,  while  some 
jlowed  with  exuberance  of  thought  and  feeling.  It  is  a  matter  of 
regret  that  none  of  these  impromptu  compositions  were  preserved 
^8  it  would  be  gratifying  to  insert  in  this  report  some  of  thr 
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which  particularly  attracted  our  attention,  and  we  would  suggest 
that,  hereafter  on  similar  occasions,  members  of  the  class,  notoecQ- 
pying  positions  at  the  slates,  should  be  detailed  to  transcribe bto 
books  of  record  what  their  associates  are  engaged  in  elahorati&i;. 

Prominent  among  those  who  seemed  interested  in  measuriogtk 
mental  calibre  of  the  pupils,  was  Hon.  Frederick  A.  Conkling,Ut2 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  of  the  Assembly. 
His  pertinent  questions,  by  the  happy  responses  they  elicited, 
contributed  much  to  the  success  of  the  exhibition,  while  his  sag. 
gestions  to  the  professor  drew  forth  from  that  gentleman  ezpUo- 
ations  of  the  fundamental  differences  between  the  American  and 
European  systems  of  instruction,  suggestions  indicating  tbat  tie 
excellence  of  our  peculiar  methods  is  appreciated  and  acknow- 
ledged by  those  whose  interest  in  such  matters  arises  from  tbe 
attention  they  naturally  bestow,  as  patriotic  citizens,  upon  what 
is  done  for  the  benefit  of  humanity  in  our  State  and  country. 

While  the  pupils  were  engaged  in  writing,  compositions  preii- 
ously  prepared  by  them,  on  subjects  of  their  own  selection,  weK 
read  by  their  instructor.  One  of  these  may  be  found  among  ihost 
which  have  been  given  to  illustrate  the  proficiency  in  languagt 
attained  at  different  stages  of  the  course. 

Illustrations  were  also  given  of  the  ability  of  the  pupils  to  read 
understandingly.  Coleridge's  '*  Hymn  before  sunrise  in  the  vale 
of  Chamouny,"  was  recited  in  signs,  with  striking  effect^  by  Sid- 
ney J.  Vail,  and  Mrs.  Heman's  "  Hour  of  prayer,"  by  Sarah  J. 
Christy. 

The  exercises  at  the  slates  having  been  brought  to  a  close,  tie 
principal  took  the  chair,  and  introduced  Hon.  Robert  G.  Bankio. 
who  read  the  following 

REPORT  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  OP  EXAMINATION  OF 
THE  HIGH  CLASS. 

To  the  President  and  Directors  of  the 

Jfew  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb: 

We  present  a  report  of  our  examination  of  the  BQgh  Clasi  of 
your  Institution,  made  by  us  on  the  11th  inst. 

There  is  a  propriety  in  making  such  reports  brief  and  to  tU 
point ;  and  this  necessarj'^  limitation  constrains  us  to  omit  iL-r 
expression  of  those  heartfelt  and  overflowing  sympathies,  and 
th9se  general  truths  which  naturally  suggested  themselves  throui;!: 
out  the  entire  day  of  pleasant  intercourse  we  enjoyed  with  tl- 
pupils  of  this  class.    We  should  not  use  terms  of  idle  complimt:.i 
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in  according  the  highest  praise  to  the  pupils  for  proficiency  in 
study,  and  the  only  doubt  that  passed  our  minds  was,  whether 
the  result  of  the  examination  was  most  creditable  to  the  instruc- 
tors or  the  instructed. 

When  we  reflect  upon  the  natural  condition  of  the  pupil's  mind, 
a  form  ofwax  to  be  touched,  first,  by  the  most  delicate  lines  and 
tracery,  and  to  be  brought  into  the  relief  and  the  lights  and 
shadows  of  knowledge,  by  the  line  upon  line  of  the  teacher's 
mind  and  hand,  we  may  well  wonder  at  the  results  around  us.  We 
cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our  humble  acknowledgments  to 
that  gracious  Providence  which  has  raised  up  such  instrumentali- 
ties as  the  Superintendent  and  Instructors  of  this  noble  Institu- 
tion for  shedding  the  light  of  the  Gospel  of  His  grace  upon  the 
darkened  pathway  of  these  children  of  silence. 

It  is  a  solemn  thought,  to  reflect  that  the  shadows,  not  only  of 
mental,  but  of  moral  ignorance,  have  been  dispelled  by  the  lights 
of  intelleotual  truth,  of  arts  and  science,  of  natural  harmonies, 
and  the  yet  higher  and  holier  effulgence  of  Gospel  truths ;  and 
eternity  may  alone  evolve  the  results  of  the  great  problem  this 
Institution  is  now  working  out  in  its  relations  to  immortal  souls. 
The  committee  fervently  wished  that  the  Legislators  and  friends 
of  humanity  of  our  StiLte,  could  have  been  brought  into  that  con- 
tact with  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  pupils  enjoyed  by  them- 
selves, and  they  feel  assured  that  no  dissenting  voice  would  be 
raised  against  the  appropriations  necessary  to  carry  on  and  advance 
the  noble  work  so  faithfully  developed. 

The  relations  of  the  Committee  to  the  Institution  were  such  as 
to  enable  them  to  see  and  examine  things  from  a  stand  point  of 
observation  free  from  partialities  and  prejudices,  and  they  con- 
ducted the  examination  according  to  their  own  notions,  with,  or 
without  books,  going  from  general  to  particular  truths,  and  the 
reverse,  as  suited  their  inclination,  endeavoring  to  evolve  physi- 
cal, moral,  or  abstract  truths  and  their  relations,  and  to  ascertain 
how  far  education  had  accompanied  the  process  of  instruction. 

The  difficulty  of  eliciting  such  Information  from  such  an  exami- 
nation is  apparent  when  we  remember  that  the  mute  has  no  idiom- 
atic habit  or  aptitude  of  thought ;  has  no  natural  or  innate  facility 
for  developing  the  synonym,  however  much  he  rejoices  in  acquir- 
ing the  knowledge  of  synonymous  terms :  that  the  sign  language 
does  not  abound  in  synonyms,  and  that  gesticulations  and  visible 
representations  of  words  constitute  as  large  a  proportion  of  the 
medium  of  thought  as  the  alphabetic  symbols. 
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The  committee  had  in  view  another  object  in  their  exuDtoi. 
tion,  viz:  the  adaptation  of  the  present  system  of  instroedonto 
the  economies  of  their  fatnre  life,  and  its  adaptability  to  Ikir 
fature  wants,  when  beyond  the  fostering  influences  of  the  lm&^ 
tion. 

The  High  Class  is  composed  of  eleven  males  and  twelve  femalei, 
of  whom  two  were  absent,  and  the  standing,  one,  two  and  thm 
years  in  the  class, — equivalent  to  eight,  nine  and  ten  years  in  thd 
Institution. 

Studies. 
Mgebra. 

The  class  showed  very  high  attainments  in  the  definitions  sod 
elementary  processes  of  Algebra.  The  difficulty  of  imparting 
algebraic  abstract  truth  to  ordinary  scholars,  is  familiar  to  ill; 
but  how  much  more  difficult  to  make  their  impress  on  a  mute  mind, 
heretofore  supposed  capable  only  of  receiving  and  transmitting 
physical  and  material  elements. 

The  following  definitions  of  an  unknown  quantity,  will  show  their 
identity  of  thought  under  different  forms  of  expression : 

'*  It  is  represented  by  a  letter  which  is  inclusive  of  a  cert4iiD 
number,  which  we  can  find  by  working  according  to  the  roles  of 
equations." 

"  An  unknown  quantity  is  a  quantity  expressed  by  any  one  of  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  the  value  of  which  is  unknown,  and  to 
find  the  value,  we  must  compare  it,  by  an  algebraic  operation,  with 
the  known  quantity.'' 

The  difference  between  quantity  and  value,  were  defined  as  fol- 
lows: 

''  A  quantity  is  a  general  term,  which  can  be  increased  or  dimin> 
ished;  value  is  expressed  by  the  sign  of  ''equality.'" 

*'  A  quantity  is  a  general  term,  applied  to  any  thing  of  more  or 
less  bulk.  Algebraically,  it  signifies  any  number  represented  bj 
a  letter.    A  value  is  what  a  thing  is  equal  to,  or  worth." 

The  definitions  and  analyses  of  the  terms  "  coefficient,"  and 
"  exponent,"  were  clear  and  correct.  The  resolution  of  several 
problems  in  three  different  ways,  exhibited  the  powers  and  thor- 
ough understanding  of  the  pupils,  and  that  the  processes  were 
not  merely  mechanical,  or  dependent  on  memory  alone. 

The  same   thoroughness  in  .Arithmetic  was  exhibited   in  tbe 

knowledge  of  terms  and  powers,  and  the  demonstration  of  a  new 

Srmula  for  the  calculation  of  interest, — and  which  is  believed  u 
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be  original  with  Mr.  I.  L.  Peet,  their  instructor, — ^showed  their 
practical  knowledge  of  this  valuable  science,  and  their  ability  to 
apply  it  to  the  practical  duties  of  life. 

In  Algebra,  the  junior  division  of  this  cltiss  have  studied  reduc- 
tion, addition,  subtraction  and  multiplication.  The  senior  division 
have  paicf  particular  attention  to  simple  equations,  and  the  three 
methods  of  elimination  employed  when  there  is  more  than  one 
unknown  quantity. 

Moral  Science. 

The  committee  were  extremely  interested  in  the  examination  in 
Moral  Sciencey  and  the  result  showed  that  the  instructor  had  not 
been  a  blind  follower  of  a  text-book.  The  impress  of  moral  truth 
through  the  mouldings  and  castings  of  his  own  mind  has  devel- 
oped forms  of  thought  and  moral  conceptions  in  the  minds  of  the 
pupils,  which  eminently  fit  them  for  stations  of  moral  influence^ 
and  for  rendering  to  society  its  reciprocal  obligations  of  love  and 
justice  in  their  several  relations. 

For  conciseness  of  expression,  appositeness  of  word  to  thought^ 
and  general  correctness,  the  definitions,  by  the  pupils,  of  several 
leading  terms  used  in  Moral  Science,  were  far  in  advance  of  the 
text  book. 

To  the  interrogatory, —  What  duty  or  duties,  if  any,  do  we  owe  to 
our  neighbors  1  the  following  replies  were  made  impromptu : 

*'  It  is  our  duty  to  love  our  neighbor,  and  strive  to  make  him 
happy." 

"  We  owe  our  love  to  our  neighbors,  and  they  owe  theirs  to  us.* 

"  Christ  has  said,  *  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself/ 
hence,  we  understand  we  should  do  by  him,  as  we  would  have  him 
do  to  us," 

Question. — What  is  the  foundation  of  this  duty? 

Answers. — *'  Because  our  Maker  has  commanded  it." 

**  Because  we  are  creatures- of  God." 

"  Because  God  says :  *  thou  shalt  J  " 

They  were  asked  the  following  question :  Have  all  men  a  right 
to  personal  liberty?  and  they  answered, — 

**  Yes,  if  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  happiness  of  others.** 

*'  Yes :  because  God  has  bestowed  the  means  of  happiness  upon 
them,  provided  they  do  not  use  it  to  trouble  others." 

The  question.  What  moral  rights  grow  out  of  our  personal  lib- 
erty ?  elicited  the  following  replies  :-^- 
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"  We  are  all  allowed  to  aae  our  limbs,  BMises,  intellect,  ud  the 
like,  unless  we  do  it  so  as  to  molest  others/' 

"  We  are  allowed  to  use  religious  books,  and  warship  God  ave 
please." 

'<  We  have  a  right  to  worship  the  true  Qod  in  what  w«y  soeta 
we  are  of  opinion  will  be  acceptable  to  Him." 

^  That  right,  to  secure  the  undisturbed  exercise  of  which,  brov^ 
the  Puritans  to  our  shores,  and  which  forms  the  corner-stone  of  ott 
Constitution.  It  is,  a  right  which  Luther  battled  for,  and  HLm 
died  for :  the  noblest  right  God  has  bestowed  upon  man,  for  were 
we  not  permitted  to  exercise  our  reason,  and  follow  the  dicUtes 
of  our  consciences,  the  great  end  for  which  we  were  created  wodd 
be  defeated,  and  man  would  sink  to  a  level  with  the  brute  erea- 
tion." 

The  question.  What  is  character^  and  how  does  it  differ  from 
reputation  1  was  beautifully  answered,  as  follows : 

'*  The  secret  thoughts  and  feelings  from  which  all  our  actions 
spring,  constitute  our  character.  Our  true  character  is  the  l\g\\l 
in  which  God  sees  us.  Reputation  is  that  which  people  saj  and 
think  of  us,  or  the  light  in  which  man  sees  us." 

'*  Washington  had  a  good  character  daring  his  lifetime,  and,! 
think,  not  a  very  bad  reputation." 

They  were  asked,  Can  we  speak  the  truth,  and  tell  a  lie,  at  the 
same  time  ? 

"  We  could  do  it  unintentionally,  or  we  may  sometimes  tell  a  lie 
when  we  intend  to  tell  the  truth  ;  or  tell  the  truth  when  we  intend 
to  tell  a  lie:  but  no  one  can  tell  a  truth,  and  lie  intentionally, ai 
the  same  time." 

The  above  are  but  specimens  of  the  general  cast  and  character 
of  their  replies ;  and  their  knowledge  of  the  great  moral  principlee 
of  our  nature,  justifies  the  belief  that  they  know  their  detailed  and 
practical  application  to  the  purposes  of  life. 

Inorganic  Chemistry. 
In  chemistry,  the  examination  was*  confined  to  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  the  science ;  the  nature  and  principal  combinations  ot 
elements,  and  the  reactions  evolved  in  the  processes  of  the  lal  .^ 
ratory.  They  gave  critical  definitions  of  the  terms  "elentten:' 
**  atom,"  &c.,  and  gave  the  composition  of  the  atmosphere  and  i:- 
active  principles, — detailed  the  nature  and  processes  of  oxygen- 
how  produced — ^its  relations  to  the  salts,  and  generally  evinced 
creditable  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  reagents.     They  seer: 


perfectly  at  home  and  ready  in  the  nse  and  reading  of  symbola, 
$Dd  practically  applied  them  in  solving  problems  given  them, 
8uch  as  the  analyses  of  oxalic  acid,  and  others.  The  committee 
were  much  surprised  at  their  ready  apprehension  of  the  nature  of 
chemical  equivalents,  and  the  power  of  atomic  numbers.  They 
illustrated  the  relation  of  multiple  proportions,  and  gave  accurate 
definitions  of  the  terminology  of  the  science  in  the  use  of  "  ides," 
"uret,"  "ate,"  "ite,"  &c. ;  their  formulas  were  perspicuously 
written,  as  if  by  those  who  understood  what  they  wrote. 

The  committee  would  strenuously  urge  the  persevering  and  con- 
tinned  inculcation  of  the  chemistry  of  common  life  and  familiar 
things,  as  a  part  of  their  daily  instruction;  and  they  commend 
the  system  written  by  Dr.  Dudley  Peet,  as  one  which  has,  in  pre- 
sent results,  proved  its  intrinsic  value  for  such  a  purpose.  Did 
time  permit,  the  committee  might  enlarge  upon  the  value  of  this 
chemistry  of  common  life,  to  the  future  welfare  and  support  of 
the  pupils. 

History  and  Geography. 

These  important  departments  afforded  free  ^  scope  for  their  en- 
quiring minds.  And  here  we  might  observe  that  reading,  to  a 
mute,  means  something  more  than  the  mere  collocation  of  letters 
and  syllables, — it  means  understanding  and  knowledge,  and  in 
these  departments'  of  history  and  geography,  they  showed  that 
they  had  been  great  readers.  The  range  of  questions  embraced 
geographical  divisions  of  land  and  water,  divisions  of  the  earth, 
population  and  early  settlements  of  countries,  the  progress 
and  diffusion  of  Christianity,  and  its  condition  during  the  dark 
ages,  and  the  examination  in  this  department  closed  with  a 
specific  description  of  Germany,  which  the  committee  think  would 
do  credit  to  many  modern  professors,  and  puzzle  not  a  few  of  this 
audience. 

Mental  Science. 

The  examination  in  this  department  elicited  all  their  powers  ai) 
well  as  the  faithfulness  of  their  instructors.  Their  definitions  of 
"perception,"  "conception,"  and  the  difference  between  them, 
were  delineated  with  such  nice  shades  of  thought,  that  they 
seemed  as  graphic  as  if  drawn  with  a  pencil.  "  Intention,"  "  con- 
sciousness," reflection,"  with  many  other  terms,  were  correctly 
defined.     The  term  "  attention,^^  was  thus  defined  : 

"Attention  expresses  the  immediate  direction  of  the  mind  to  a 
subject.     Without  some  degree  of  attention,  all  the  impressions 
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Made  upon  the  mind  would  be  as  words  written  upon  the  vtter. 
The  power  which  the  mind  is  capable  of  acquiring  by  haUtiof 
•trict  attention,  is  indefinite.  But  for  attention,  the  world  wodl 
have  had  no  Newton,  and  the  laws  of  science  might  yet  hm 
remained  in  the  undiscovered  country/' 

Logic  and  Rhetoric. 

These  departments  of  instruction  evinced  the  same  faci]itj  of 
oomprehension  and  faithfulness  as  other  departments. 

To  avoid  an  inexpedient  enlargement  of  this  report,  the  com- 
mittee can  only  say*  that  in  the  distinction  of  terms,  nature  and 
classification  of  propositions,  induction,  reasoning,  and  the  develop- 
ment  of  the  syllogism,  the  pupils  evinced  accurate  knowledge  and 
understanding,  and  seemed  to  realize  the  importance  of  these  de- 
partments to  their  own  peculiar  condition. 

French. 

The  inoculation  of  French  on  English  terms,  and  growth  of 
idiomatic  expression,  have  been  the  peculiar  subject  of  attention 
by  this  class,  and  so  far  as  the  committee  were  capable  of  exam- 
ining the  subject,  the  result  was  creditable  to  all  concerned. 
English  Composition. 

In  composition  we  can  only  call  attention  to  those  peculiaritiei 
of  thought  incidental  to  their  condition.  In  the  leading  require- 
ments of  perfect  composition,  they  were  far  in  advance  of  our 
collegiate  and  academic  pupils.' 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  committee  do  not  speak  in 
terms  of  indiscriminate  commendation.  They  early  discerned  a 
difference  in  the  mental  calibre  of  the  pupils,  although  not  to  the 
extent  that  such  difference  is  found  in  our  colleges  and  academies. 
But  whatever  the  difference,  they  all  showed  the  power  of  instruc- 
tion according  to  a  system^  the  applicability  of  that  sytem  to  their 
abnormal  condition,  and  the  possibility  of  making  (in  one  sense.) 
the  deaf  to  hear,  the  dumb  to  speak,  and  the  benighted  to  realise 
the  goodness  of  God  through  the  philanthropy  of  man. 

H.  S.  DICKSON, 
ROBT  G.  RANKIN. 

Washington  Heights,  July  13,  1859. 

Mr.  Folsom,  from  the  committee  on  examination,  read  the  fol- 
lowing preamble  and  resolutions,  which  had  been  offered  by  the 
'ommittee,  and  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 
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Whereas,  an  examination  of  State  pupilB  in  the  New  York  Ii^ 
etitution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  who  have  oompleted  the  termv 
for  which  they  were  respectively  selected  by  the  SuperintendenI 
of  Public  Instruction,  has  been  held  by  the  committee  of  the 
board  of  directors,  and  the  same  having  been  satisfactory  in 
respect  to  their  attainment  and  general  good  conduct,  therefore, 
Resolved^  That  the  following  named  pupils,  viz., 
Sylvanus  Hewlett,  ^  Sarah  A.  Eastman, 

David  Dayton  Bush,  Wealthy  Lucretia  Lyon, 

John  Jay  Borden,  Nancy  M.  Hendrick, 

Wells  Carpenter,  Eve  Swartz, 

William  Towers,  Lucy  Doyle, 

Albert  Plass,  Susan  E.  N.  Wescott, 

James  H.  Dimond,  Frances  E.  Walter, 

Henry  P.  Buhle,  Alice  McGormick, 

Freeland  Coons,  Celia  L.  Harrison. 

Rosalthe  A.  Riddle,  Ruth  Bowen, 

who  have  completed  the  term  of  five  years  for  which  they  were 
originally  selected  as  State  pupils  by  the  Departmett,  be  and  they 
are  hereby  recommended  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruo- 
tion,  to  be  continued  under  instruction  two  years  from  and  after 
the  first  day  of  September  next,  agreeably  to  existing  provisiomi 
of  law. 

Resolved,  That 

William  H.  H.  Brewer,  William  Brennan, 

Gkorge  H.  Bristol,  Elizabeth  A.  Pottinger, 

Henry  Pessenden,  Mary  L.  Goodrich, 

pupils  of  this  Institution,  who  have  completed  the  full  term  of 
instruction  authorized  by  law,  as  State  pupils,  and  who  have 
passed  a  satisfactory  examination,  be  and  they  are  hereby  recomh 
mended  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  to  be  selected 
for  admission  into  the  High  Class. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  be  forwarded 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  his  action  in  the 
premises. 
Resolved,  That 

Willis  Hubbard,  David  Ray  Tillinghast, 

Albert  Knight,  Fanny  Lucretia  Freeman, 

Henry  Alvord  Rumrill,  Rosalthe  Allen  Riddle, 

Felix  Fernandez  et  Aymerick,    James  Edwin  Story, 
who  have  completed  the  course  of  study  in  the  First  Class  of  f 
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InstittitioD,  and  who  bave  passed  a  satisfactory  examinatiii,  lie 
^tXki  tbey  are  hereby  admitted  members  of  the  High  Class. 

jRejo/ved,  That  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  by-ltn 
of  the  Institntion,  certificates  of  good  character  and  seholsrilii 
be  awarded  to  the  following  named  pupils  who  have  snoceisM) 
oompleted  the  conrse  of  five  years'  instmetion,  viz : 


David  Dayton  Bush, 
Sylvanns  Hewlett, 
John  Jay  Borden, 
Wells  Carpenter, 
William  Towers, 
Freeland  Ccons, 
Albert  Plass, 
James  Henry  Dimond, 
Henry  Frederick  Bohle, 
William  Charry, 
Charles  H.  Cooper, 


Nathaniel  B.  Fletcher, 

W^lthy  Lncretia  Lyon, 

Nancy  Maria  ^ndrick, 

Eve  Swarta, 

Celia  Lucretia  Harrisen, 

Lucy  Doyle, 

Susan  E.  N.  Weatoott, 

Frances  Elisabeth  Walfcir, 

Buth  Bowen, 

Catharine  Brown, 

Emilia  Walraff. 


lteM>h€d,  That  the  following  named  pupils  who  hare  completed 
ft  course  of  seven  years'  instruction,  are  entitled  to  diplomas,  and 
that  the  same  be  given  to  them,  viz : 


David  Ray  Tillinghast, 

Albert  Knight, 

Henry  Alvord  Eumrill, 

Alfred  Orren  Crandall, 

Jeremiah  Shumway, 

William  Brennan, 

John  Scannel, 

Elijah  Blakeman, 

William  Linan, 

Henry  Pessenden, 

Charles  Sweet, 

Wm.  Henry  Harrison  Brewer, 

George  Harrison  Bristol, 

Samuel  Harvey  Kee, 

Dennis  Henry  Brophy, 

Felix  Fernandez  et  Aymerick, 

Willis  Hubbard, 


Salina  Green, 
Elizabeth  Ann  Pottinger, 
Eliza  Calhoun, 
Julia  Conklin, 
Catharine  Robinscm, 
Rosalthe  Allen  Riddto* 
Catharine  Donovan, 
Sarah  Elizabeth  Catnpbelfr 
Hary  Louisa  Goodrich, 
Susan  Fitzpatrick, 
Catharine  Saunders, 
Catharine  Lester  Brewer, 
Caroline  Hotchkin  Park, 
Mary  Brown, 
Sarah  Ann  Glass, 
Martha  Elizabeth  Lewis, 
Fanny  Lucretia  Freeman* 


Catharine  Steele, 

Resolved,  That  diplomas,  of  the  highest  grade,  be  given  td  the 
following  named  pupils,  who  have  completed  a  full  course  ef  thres 
years'  study  in  the  High  Class,  viz : 
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Willmm  Wallace  Farnum,  Gilbert  Hick«, 

Sidney  Jefferson  Vail,  Fanny  Smith, 

Cimrlea  Willianw  Strong,  Emily  Thorne, 

Albert  Abr|im  Barnes,  Antoinette  Amelia  Noye«, 

John  WitiKsbief,  Sarah  Joanna  Christy, 

Bespectfally  submitted, 

GEORGE  FOLSOM, 
EBASTUS  BROOKS, 
BL  P,  PBETi 

Ciim.  on  ExamUntAian. 

IirSTITUTtOK  FOm  THE  DSAF  AK»  I>C1CB,  \ 

Nkw  Yoaa,  July  12,  1855,  j 

The  following  valedictory  address  was  then  delivered  by  Albert 
A.  Barnes^  a  graduating  member  of  the  High  Glass. 

Another  academical  year  has  passed.  The  hour  has  arrived  fer 
ns  to  bid  a  final  adieu  to  these  noble  and  hospitable  walls,  from 
which  we  are  to  depart'  on  the  morrow,  and  as,  in  the  words  of 
the  youthful  poet, 

**  Tke  QreeUn  jonthy  whrni  going  fbtth  twm  home, 
A  ttnnger  in  a  foreign  land  to  roam, 
Sio  leaying  nil  that  ohildfaood  tendon  donr, 
Salutes  the  gods  his  fathen  most  rorero ; 
Implores  thoir  blessing  and  ptoioetiitf  oan. 
And  in  their  smilos  finds  strength  and  oonrage  rare,'** 

SO  we  have  assembled  beneath  the  arched  roof  of  this  holy  shrine, 
to  perform  the  closing  duties  of  our  academic  course.  The  mor- 
row calls  us  to  leave  the  shores  of  the  noble  river,  whose  chang* 
ing  tide  is  a  fit  emblem  of  youth's  ever  ebbing  and  ever  flowing; 
pleasures.  We  go  out  into  the  great  world,  wherein  our  career 
of  happiness  or  of  misery,  of  virtue  or  of  vice,  must  be  deter- 
mined.    This  gives  a  deep  significance  to  this  closing  scene. 

Before  we  first'  crossed  the  tbresehold  of  these  classic  and 
world4ienored  walls,  we  were  further  separated  from  those  who  had, 
from  ovj*  ftradle,  watched  over  us  with  parental  affection  ajad  indul- 
gence, than  we  ever  have  been  since ;  fi)r  then,  though  we  wens 
«ver  wit&  them«  we  could  not  express  our  thoughts  to  them,  neither 
«ould  they  do  more  than  care  for  our  physical  well  being.  Dor 
minds  were  separated  by  a  distance  infinitely  greater  than  that 
which  intervened  between  us  after  our  parents  left  us  here.  SinoD 
then,  however,  we  have  been  ever  present  in  the  spirit.  Light 
has  poured  in  upon  opr  darkened  minds,  and  our  eyes  have  been 
opened  to  the  world  of  thought  and  intelligenGe.  No  greatitr 
rniracU  does  nature  work  when  she  oasts  off  the  icy  bouds  of  wii^ 
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ter,  and  come  forth,  aDfettered,  to  rejoice  in  the  beauties  and  glo- 
ries of  the  spring. 

Long  years  have  passed  since  then.     Our  country  bas  enlarged 
its  area.     The  western  wilderness  has  been  peopled.     Cities  loro 
been  built,  and  new  political  societies  formed.     Voyages  haTS  be^ 
made  to  different  climes,  and  the  riches  of  all  nations  have  donblei 
the  wealth  of  the  vast  metropolis,  the  waves  of  whose  busy  life 
have  beat,  as  it  were,  against  these  silent  walls ;  and  in  the  mean- 
time, like  the  young  shoot,  starting  from  the  seed,  and  growing 
silently  and  imperceptibly,  bnt  surely,  till  it  has  become  a  fruit- 
ful tree,  capable  of  sheltering  tenderer  plants  by  its  exuberant  ibli- 
age,  our  own  minds  have  been  increasing  in  strength,  expandiog 
and  enlarging,  till  now  have  made  their  appearance  the  bloflBon» 
which  will  soon  be  converted  into  fruit,  as  we  go  out  to  act  our 
part  in  life,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  protect  and  nurture  others, 
even  as  others  have  protected  and  nurtured  us. 

To  this  magnificent  metropolis,  its  splendid  bay,  its  picturesque 
crags,  its  majestic  river,  and  to  these  blessed  and  honored  walls, 
which  have  so  long  been  our  refuge  and  comfort,  we  must  give  s 
sad,  a  final  farewell ;  and  from  those  who  have,  from  the  com- 
mencement to  the  completion  of  our  school-course,  fostered  uf 
with  parental  affection  and  fidelity,  we  must  part,  with  sad  and 
tear-filled  eyes. 

To  the  President,  and  Board  of  Directors  of  this  Institution :  If 
gratitude  be  due  to  those  who,  without  compensation,  have  devo- 
ted themselves  to  the  work  of  building  up,  with  so  much  elegance 
and  stability,  these  ever  to  be  remembered  walls,  and  providing 
the  means  of  education  for  a  class  to  whom  education  is  worth 
more  than  it  can  be  to  others,  Ji^e  entertain  it  for  you  with  over- 
flowing hearts.  Happy  and  philanthropic  may  you  live,  and  long 
may  you  enjoy  the  gratification  of  witnessing  the  continued  emi- 
nence of  this  stately  palace,  and  of  the  cause  in  which  you  have 
taken  so  active  and  noble  a  part.  From  hearts  full  of  love  and 
gratitude,  these  words  are  issuing  with  a  sad  farewell. 

To  our  endeared  Principal :  Respected  Sir,  no  man  is,  in  our 
opinion,  so  great  as  he  who  bas  devoted  himself  to  the  difficult 
task  of  giving  ears  to  the  deaf  and  lips  to  the  dumb,  and  particu- 
larly has  consecrated  himself  to  the  work  of  waking  the  soul  to 
a  perception  of  the  existence  of  Him  who  made  and  created  eartb 
and  heaven.  We  part  from  you  with  tha  emotions  of  childrea 
We  humbly  love  and  honor  you  who  have,  during  this  long  course 
of  exhausted  years,  watched  over  the  welfare  of  us  your  noir 
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grown  np  sons  and  daughters,  wisely  directed  our  spiritual  and 
intellectual  powers,  guided  us  in  the  path  of  righteousness  and 
given  us  refuge,  without  a  murmuring  word,  from  trouble  and  care. 
Yoar  hair  has  become  silvered  with  years,  and  may  not  the  ingrati- 
tude of  those  for  whose  welfare  you  have  labored,  bring  your 
grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave ;  and  may  the  great  work 
which  you  have  accomplished  on  earth,  prove  acceptable  to  Him 
who,  we  doubt  not,  has  prepared  for  you  mansions  in  the  skies. 
May  many  years  be  yet  allotted  to  you,  during  which  may  you 
drink  the  cup  of  joy  that  runneth  over,  and,  one  after  another, 
may  many  classes  tender  you  a  benediction,  excited  by  emotions 
of  gratitude  such  as  fill  our  hearts,  as  they  bid  you,  as  we  do  now 
a  tearful  farewell. 

And  to  our  beloved  teacher  and  his  co-laborers,  in  noble  devo- 
tion to  the  work  of  education,  the  flowers  of  gratitude  growing 
in  our  hearts  send  forth  their  incense.  Ere  we  part,  we  pray  that 
the  spirit  who  has  ever  enlightened  your  minds,  in  turn  to 
enlighten  our  darkened  intellects,  may  forever  give  His  aid  to  im- 
prove the  system  you  have  pursued  in  educating  those  who  have 
been  brought  under  your  parental  charge.  We  bid  you  a  sad 
farewell  1 

To  our  fellow  pupils  :  Prom  this  hour  we  shall  be  schoolmates 
no  longer.  We  shall  ever  have  recollections  of  the  many  pleasures 
and  joys  which  we  have  had  in  our  leisure  hours  with  you ;  and 
we  shall  keep  in  long  remembrance  all  your  cheerful  faces.  With 
hopes  that  the  ties  of  friendship  which  have  bound  us  to  you,  will 
not  be  cut  by  any  jealousy,  deceit  or  malice,  until  the  end  of  life, 
and  that  you  may  remain  long  enough  to  gain  a  rich  store  of 
knowledge,  is  the  wish  of  those  who  now  say  the  parting  word, 
farewell  I 

"  Dearly  beloved  classmates :  Prom  eight  to  ten  years  ago  we 
came  in  this  foreign-like  spot,  strangers,  and  found  each  other 
alike  ignorant  of  everything  that  could  make  life  pleasant ;  but 
all  has  changed  to  us.  We  have  generally  acted  in  unity  of  bro- 
therhood and  sisterhood.  Animosities  which  may  have  existed 
among  us  for  a  little  while,  have  melted  away,  and  hereafter  the 
chain  of  friendship  which  we  have  forged,  shall  bind  us  together 
till  death  shall  separate  its  links  one  by  one;  but  oh  I  may  we 
then  be  able  to  say  with  the  dying  Webster,  *'  Thy  rod,  Thy  rod. 
Thy  staff.  Thy  staff;"  and  may  we  be  reunited  in  Heaven,  and  to- 
gether hear  the  voice  of  our  God  and  our  Saviour,  with  those  ears 
to  which  the  sound  of  the  human  voice  has  ever  been  denied. 
Ere  we  go  forth  to  begin  the  conflict  of  life,  let  us  temper  our 
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bave  devoted  their  best  powers,  physical,  intellectual  and  moral, 
to  the  end  that  they  may  not  only  render  these  afflictioiu  more 
tolerable,  but  even  turn  them  to  the  glory  of  Him,  whoa  will 
gave  existence  alike  to  the  most  mighty  as  to  the  most  hnable 
objects  in  the  universe.     It  is  hardly  possible  that  these  devoleea 
to  the  good  of  their  race,  ever  fully  imagined,  even  in  their  wi^ 
est  dreams,  all  that  has  since  been  accomplished.     Still,  that 
could,  probably,  be  found  few  among  them  who  were  not  supported, 
in  their  too  often,  at  least  in  this  life,  unrequited  toil,  by  a  pro- 
phetic perception,  more  or  less  distinct,  of  what  was  to  come  from 
their  efforts,  although,  at  the  time,  the  results  for  which  the? 
hoped  seemed  so  distant  and  so  dimly  outlined  in  the  dawning 
lighf.  of  ages  to  come,  that  none  but  he  who  looked  through  ihe 
far-seeing  eye  of  faith,  could  catch  even  the  faintest  glimpse  of 
them.     It  is  a  gratifying  reflection  that  these  friends  of  their  race 
have  been  thus  supported  by  these  withdrawings,  to  the  eye  of 
faith,  of  the  veil  which  hides  the  future  from  less  devoted  spiritfi. 
Prom  these  glimpses  of  life  and  hope  they  derived  the  strength 
which  supported  them  to  the  end,  despite  all  the  malignancy  which 
in  their  blind  perversity,   those  whom  they  sought  to    benefi; 
evinced  towards  their  would-be  benefactors,  in  mockery,  ridicuk 
abuse,  ingratitude,  and  persecution  even  unto  death,  and  a  death, 
too,  which,  in  however  terrible  a  form  it  often  presented  ittett 
was,  alas  for  human  nature,  frequently  to  be  welcomed  as  %  desired 
boon,  inasmuch  as  it  ended  a  life  of  such  suffering  as  nothing  bat 
the  spirit  of  God  could  enable  man's  weak  nature  to  endure. 

When  the  keel  of  Hendrick  Hudson's  venturous  bark  first 
ploughed  the  virgin  waters  which  are  now  the  haven  to  which 
tends  the  commerce  of  all  climes,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  bold 
navigator,  as  he  surveyed  the  glorious  scenery  of  the  river  which 
now  bears  his  name,  pictured  to  himself  something  quite  different 
from  the  savage  wilderness  which  he  saw.  He  was  a  temporal 
benefactor  to  his  race,  and  it  is  fitting,  therefore,  that  his  name 
and  memory  should  be  handed  down  to  us  by  something  physical 
and  yet  something  which  man  may  not  mar.  It  matters  not  to  us. 
in  how  much  time  has  realized  his  imaginings.  Probably  be  did 
not  conceive  that,  in  so  few  years  as  have  passed,  the  rocky  anc 
solitary  shores  he  saw  would  spring  into  life,  and  the  silence  ( t 
the  forests  be  broken  by  the  thousand  sounds  of  civiUsation 
Should  he  revisit  these  scenes,  he  might  be  at  a  loss,  were  it  dc 
that  nature  has  here  set  hor  seal  in  characters  that  can  only  di^^ 
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appear  with  the  griTn,  rocky  walla,  hoary,  then,,  as  now,  with  the 
frosts  of  time. 

When  the  Abbe  De  L'Epie,  or  whoever  it  may  have  been,  first 
started  the  experiment  of  deaf-mute  education,  we  may  not  doubt 
that  he  was  conscious  of  something  within  him  speaking  in  a  '*  still 
small  voice  "  of  what  might  be  done  for  a  hitherto  down-trodden, 
despised  and  hated  portion  of  his  fellow-men,  and,  listening  to  the 
spirit  voice,  he  consecrated  himself  to  the  work,  to  which,  thence* 
forth,  he  knew  he  was  called,  and  undoubtedly  he  saw,  with  the 
eye  of  hopeful  faith,  the  future  speaking  eye  and  rapid  hand  trac- 
ing upon  the  spread-out  surface,  the  characters  which  burned  with 
the  long  pent-up  hidden  light  of  the  deaf-mute's  soul ;  though  in 
his  most  sanguine  moments,  he  could  hardly  have  imagined  that, 
within  so  few  years,  so  much  would  be  done :  and  could  his  justi- 
fied spirit  now  come  again  to  earth,  and  take  in,  at  a  glance,  the 
whole  wide  range  of  benevolent  eifort,  he  would  start,  amazed  by 
the  results  of  the  movement  he  inaugurated. 

This  subject  tumishes  a  fruitful  theme  for  reflection ;  but  time 
hastens,  and  we  cannot  pursue  each  train  of  thought  thus  sug- 
gested, And  will,  therefore,  take  up  one  which  seems  more  import- 
ant t^  us.  One  of  the  results  of  educating  the  deaf  and  dumb,  is 
to  make  them  intelligent  and  responsible  beings.  They  then  have 
the  power  to  choose  whether  their  actions  shall  be  good  or  evil, 
though  not  to  limit  the  consequences  of  these  actions.  These 
consequences,  be  they  good  or  evil,  must  endure  forever.  We 
know  not  what  may  follow  a  seemingly  trivial  action,  but  we  do 
know,  from  revelation,  and  also  from  the  experience  of  those  who 
have  lived  befqre  us,  that  whenever  we  honestly  intend  to  do  right, 
the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  universe  can  overrule  even  our  mistakes 
for  good. 

We  must  not  forget,  for  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  our  future 
happiness  and  usefulness,  that  we  should  still  be  seekers  after 
knowledge.  As  a  class,  we  are  prone  to  consider  the  great  busi- 
ness of  education  finished  when  we  graduate,  and  as  a  consequence, 
make  no  efibrt  to  secure  further  advancement.  The  unfortunate 
result  is  not  merely  that  we  do  not  improve,  but  in  fact  we  lose 
something  of  what  we  have  already  learned.  The  old  philosophers, 
who  explained  a  phenomenon  in  mechanics  which  they  did  not 
understand,  by  saying,  *' Nature  abhors  a  vacuum,"  might  with 
much  more  reason,  have  said  that  she  abhors  standing  still.  There 
is  no  choice.  If  you  would  not  go  backward,  you  must  go  forward. 
Man  is  indeed  the  only  work  of  the  great  Creator  that  tries  to 
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thwart  this  universal  law  of  being,  and  he  tries  in  vain. '  I  take 
it  for  granted,  however,  that  we  are  all  fully  alive  to  the  import- 
ance of  a  continued  and  earnest  pursuit  of  knowledge,  through  all 
its  departments,  and  fully  resolved  that  what  we  have  learned  shall 
be  regarded  as  but  the  foundations  of  the  beautiful  superstruc- 
ture, which  our  own  eflForts  are  hereafter  to  erect.     Therefore,  I 
shall  enter  into  no  argument  to  prove  that  such  ought  to  be  our 
feelings  and  our  resolves,  and  shall  only  stop  to  mention  one  or 
two  of  the  means  which  will  facilitate  the  accomplishment  of  oar 
purpose.     One  of  the  best  methods  is  reading,  and  in  the  multi- 
tude of  books  and  their  cheapness,  we  are  fortunately  supplied  with 
abundant  stores  from  which  to  select.     Cut  off,  as  deaf-mutes  are. 
and  must  ever  be,  from  taking  an  active  part  in  conversation  in 
general  society,  books  afford  them  a  sure  resource.  •  To  them  they 
can  evjer  go  with  the  certainty  of  being  instructed,  provided  only 
that  they  be  willing  to  observe  the  necessary  caution  in  selecting 
those  which  tend  to  inform  and  elevate  the  mind,  at  the  same  ivove 
that  they  afford  a  pleasant  recreation  in  l,eisure  hours.     The  wor\& 
of  books  must,  however,  be  regarded  much  in  the  light  of  a  deep 
mine,  from  which  the  pure  gold  of  knowledge  is  to  be  obtained 
only  at  the  price  of  labor.     Buried  beneath  much  that  is  wortih 
lesfl,  will  constantly  be  found  the  grains  of  pure  metal,  which,  hav- 
ing  been  purified  by  the  severest  trials,  will  permanently  enrict 
our  mental  treasuries.     When  wearied,  and,  it  may  be,  dish-art- 
ened  by  the  struggles  and  cares  of  life,  and  the  frequent  disap- 
pointments which  none  can  escape,  we  can  retire  to  the  compamon- 
ship  of  the  master  minds  of  past  ages.     From  them  we  need  fear 
no  rebuffs  or  reproaches,  and  in  silent  communion  with  them,  we 
may  find  the  resource  which  we  seek,  in  vain,  amid  the  scenes  of 
every-day  contact  with  the  world,  and  the  pursuit  of  its  short- 
lived pleasures.     The  living  friends,  in  whom  we  fondly  trnst,  mav 
be  claimed  by  the  tomb,  or  they  may  change  and  grow  cold,  for 
change  is  in  everything,  or,  worse  than  all,  they  may  only  have 
pretended  friendship  to  the  intent  that  the  wound  they  meditate^! 
might  sink  the  deeper.     But  we  need  fear  no  such  trials  with  the 
friends  whose  glowing  thoughts,  and  words  of  cheer  and  wisdom» 
it  is  our  privilege  to  read.   What  cost  our  predecessors  long  years 
of  study  to  discover,  has  been  placed,  by  their  labors,  in  such 
form  and  compass,  that  we  have  but  an  easy  task  to  appropriate 
it  to  our  own  use. 

Another  means,  not  to  be  neglected  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  society  of  our  fellow  men.    The  nature  of 
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our  deprivation  has  indeed  a  strong  tendency  to  lead  ns  to  eschew 
the  companionship  of  those  more  favored.  Without  entering  into 
any  discussion  as  to  whether  there  be  blame  on  this  side  or  that, 
it  is  very  certain  that  the  society  and  sympathy  of  our  fellow  men 
are  of  vital  importance  to  us,  and  we  must  learn  to  curb  the  mis- 
anthropic feelings  which  the  thousand  annoyances  to  which  we 
are  daily  subjected,  so  strongly  tend  to  excite.  The  world  could 
much  better  do  without  us  than  we  could  do  without  the  world. 
We  should  be  thankful  for  whatever  of  attention  or  sympathy 
our  fellow  nien  find  time  or  inclination  to  show  us,  and  look,  for 
the  rest,  to  another  world,  where  there  will  be  no  such  differences 
as  now  exist.  We  depend  upon  the  kind  offices  of  those  around 
us  for  much  that  makes  life  pleasant,  and  it  would  be  unreason- 
able for  us  to  expect  many  to  put  themselves  to  great  inconveni- 
ence when  we  can  render  so  small  return.  It  often  requires  a 
nice  discrimination  to  distinguish  those  who  really  feel  an  interest 
in  our  well-being,  from  those  who  would  play  upon  our  feelings 
for  their  own  selfish  amusement;  but  it  is  a  distinction  of  great 
consequence,  an(l  the  sooner  we  come  to  appreciate  the  difference, 
and  return  the  interest  of  the  one  with  grateful  esteem-,  and  the 
iollow  pretensions  of  the  other  with  indffference,  the  sooner  will 
we  free  ourselves  from  many  causes  of  annoyance. 

Education,  by  making  intelligent  and  capable  citizens  of  us,  has 
placed  ufl  under  new  responsibilities.  We  are  required  to  bear 
Our  share  of  the  burdens  of  society,  and  should  consider  it  a  pri- 
vilege so  to  do.  It  is  our  duty  to  add,  by  our  labor,  to  the  abro- 
gate wealth  of  our  country,  and  to  be  examples  of  respectful 
obedience  to  the  laws,  which  afford  to  us  security  of  life  and  pro- 
perty ih  the  same  degree  as  to  our  speaking  and  hearing  fellow 
citizens.  And  inasmuch  as  we  owe  to  the  sympathy  and  efforts 
of  others,  most  that  we  possess  to  make  life  pleasurable,  we  should 
ever  be  ready,  with  heart  and  purse,  to  aid,  as  far  as  lies  in  our 
power,  any  one  who,  less  fortunate  than  ourselves,  may  stand  in 
need  of  help.  And  shall  not  we,  who  know  so  well  how  those 
who  cast  their  bread  upon  the  waters  for  us,  have  had  it  returned 
to  them  after  many  days,  in  the  gratitude  of  those  whom  they 
a8sist«4  to  raise  from  the  deep  mire  of  ignorance  and  heathen- 
ism, rejoice  when  opportunity  offers  for  us  to  cast  our  bread  too 
tipon  the  waters. 

But  my  friends,  time  presses,  and  I  have  already  trespassed  long 
upon  your  good  nature  and  attention,  and  with  a  few  words  more 
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I  have  done.  Ab  members  of  the  Alnmni  of  the  highett  du8  £» 
tered  bj  our  Alma  Hater,  we  are  donbly  incited  so  to  conduct  our 
future  lives  as  to  reflect  most  honor  npon  her,  as  the  kind  motk 
to  whose  faithfal  teachings  we  owe  the  light  that  now  bnnui 
onr  souls,  and  illumines,  with  its  clear  beams,  what  otherwii 
must  forever  have  remained  a  gloomj  way,  darkened  by  the  greu 
black  shadow  of  death,  and  without  even  the  glimmer  of  a  kope 
for  a  better  life  to  come.  Especially  should  we  strive  to  exhibit 
a  deportment,  in  the  sight  of  our  fellow  men,  characterized  by  tbe 
highest  moral  principles,  and  unblemished  virtue ;  because,  from 
our  isolation,  and  the  closer  scrutiny  which  our  condition  attracts, 
any  departure  from  the  straight  path  of  rectitude  in  ns,  is  more 
quickly  observed,  and  longer  remembered,  than  it  would  be  in  our 
speaking  and  hearing  companions.  From  the  comparatively  small 
number  of  our  class,  the  character  of  an  individual  is  more  Ukdy 
to  be  taken  as  that  of  the  class,  than  is  the  case  with  heanngsod 
speaking  people.  Let  us  guard,  then,  our  good  names  with  deep* 
less  vigilance,  since  it  does  not  merely  concern  our  individnil 
honor,  but  also  involves  the  entire  body  of  our  Alumni,  as  wdl  ai 
the  influence  of  the  Institution  which  has  been  such  a  blessing  u 
us. 

Here,  then,  in  the  hallowed  pneeence  of  our  Alma  Mater,  wi. 
with  her  hands  stretched  over  us  in  benediction,  let  us  somw- 
fully,  yet  hopefully,  yield  to  the  mandate  which  bids  us  psil, 
resolving,  in  our  heart  of  hearts,  that  our  Alma  Mater  sbaJI  be 
honored  in  the  lives  of  her  Alumni. 

PQEM 

ST   ICABT  TOLSS  PIST. 

THE  CASTLE  OF  SILENCE. 
Low  bending  at  thy  shrine  I  oone, 

0  radiant  muse  of  song  ! 
And  thongh  no  aonnd  my  «otoe  may  wakSf 

No  loir  deep  tone  the  echoes  break 
That  tremUe  round  thy  throne ; 

Perchance  my  hand  may  tonch  the  lyre. 

And  bid  some  chord  to  thrill, 
And  though  the  mmstrel's  home-land  be 
The  realm  of  nlenee,  still  may  she 

Bring  soul-gifts,  at  thy  will. 

I  stood  upon  a  rocky  cliff, 

That  orerlooks  the  Hudson's  tide. 
Mists  were  around  me,  but  anon. 

The  winds  would  lift  the  rtal  aside. 
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And  gftzing  hr  across  the  ware 

That  hroke  upon  the  other  shore, 
My  vision  caught  one  &iry  spot, 

Kor  eye  nor  heart  would  seek  for  more. 

Yet  still  it  seemed  some  charm  were  gone. 

Some  beauteous  rainbow-tint  were  fled. 
Some  gem  that  should  he  there  were  lost. 

And  missing  this,  I  bowed  my  head. 

0  sunny  spot !  Enchanted  ground  ! 
Thy  dower  of  beauty  still  must  be 

Left  incomplete,  until  the  soul 
Of  song  or  story  wake  in  thee. 

Years  pass,  and  once  again  my  feet 

Seek  out  this  beautiful  retreat. 

Lo!  what  a  change!    The  charm  no  more  ! 

Is  wanting,  as  I  thought  before.  •  | 

Vast  walls  arise,  stately  and  hig^,  •         j 

And  towers  up-pointing  to  the  sky,  ! 

And  windows,  where  the  sun's  soft  beama  * 

Come  through  in  golden-tinted  gleams, 

With  granite  arches  shading  all. 

And  lofty  ceiling,  spacious  hall. 

And  ch^Ml,  where  the  blended  Hg^t 

Seems  like  inweaying  day  and  night ; 

All  in  such  fUr  proportions  wrought. 

Fit  home  it  seems  for  noble  thought. 

1  enter,  and  a  white-robed  band 
Of  silent  sisters  here  I  see. 

They  tiendile,  for  their  young  feet  stand 

Upon  the  shore  of  Uie's  dark  sea. 
And  eftdi  one  lingers,  for  tiie  spell 
Is  round  her,  of  a  laat  ikrewell. 

And  youth  and  manhood,  too,  are  met. 

And  each  has  dasped  the  other's  hand  ; 
Yet  for  a  moment  will  regret 

Shade  the  bright  future's  *'  promised  land,** 
For  though  their  hearts  are  brave  and  strong, 
Thoughts  of  the  past  will  round  them  throng. 

They  look  around—the  world  is  broad — 

And  many  tempting  paths  behdd.  : 

Our  own  fair  land  hath  need  of  them.  | 

0 !  firm  of  will  and  atnmg  and  bold 
Should  be  the  hearts  that  for  the  Biglit,  | 

'Gainst  Wrong,  must  battle  6Mf  and  night. 

One  seeks  a  stately  avenue. 

That  leads  into  the  western  land* 
He  sees  its  prairies  broad  and  fi^r, 

Its^mountains  towering  high  aod  gnmd. 
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And  there,  with  sinews  stoat  and  hold. 
Toil  brings  him  joys  more  rich  than  gold. 

And  one  is  where  the  city's  din 
Roars  round  him ;  but  unheeded  fiJls 

Its  noise  or  turmoil  on  his  ear. 
While  trembling  all  along  the  walls 

Of  his  soul's  chamber,  rings  the  strain, 

*'  Thy  labor  shall  not  be  in  rain  !" 

And  some  may  seek  for  curious  lore. 
In  wondrous  volumes,  old  and  rare, 

Tet  shall  they  find  that  none  of  this 
With  Life's  own  beauty  can  compare. 

In  noble  deeds  of  heart  or  mind. 

They  shall  a  purer  pleasure  find. 

And  maidens,  on  whose  fair  young  brows, 
I  see  pale  fragrant  buds  entwined, 

0!  unto  you  shall  yet  be  given 
Far  dearer  flowers,  in  wreaths  to  bind. 

Pale  buds  of  trust  and  pleading  prayer. 

And  hope  that  never  knows  despair. 

And  in  the  swifUy  coming  years. 
The  wife  and  mother  both  may  stand 

Where  now  the  maiden's  trembling  ftet 
Press  lightly  on  the  yielding  sand. 

0!  childhood's  prayer,  e'er  let  it  be 

For  truth,  and  right,  and  liberty. 

A  nobler  destiny,  I  ween, 

Shall  thus  be  yours,  than  pride,  or  power; 
For  silent  ones  with  joy  may  bring 

Their  tribute,  thus,  to  freedom's  dower. 
And  the  down-trodden  and  opprest. 
In  other  lands  shall  call  them  blest. 

Turn  we  our  eyes  across  the  sea. 
And  lo !  the  blackening  smoke  of  war 

Dims  thy  blue  skies,  O  Italy! 
And  thunders  echo  from  a&r ; 

But,  land  of  beauty  and  of  song,  ^ 

Thy  sufferings  shall  not  be  for  long. 

0  mother,  worthy  of  thy  son ! 

0  Garibaldi !  untothee 
Shall  yet  re-echo  the  glad  shout — 

'<  Our  own  bright  Italy  is  free  !" 
And  speaking  hand^  on  this  broad  shore 
Shall  tell  the  story  o'er  and  o'er. 

Once  more  farewell  I    Ye  go  your  ways. 

Each  to  his  pilgrim  shrine. 
Some  Mening  eyes  perchance  have  read 
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My  Mill,  in  this  poor  rhjme. 
And  in  their  memory  will  retain 
Some  low  fidnt  echo  of  my  strain. 

And,  whether  in  the  mine  of  Thought, 

Ye  toil  with  throbbing  brow. 
Or,  *neath  the  weight  of  care  and  pain 

Your  fitinting  spirits  bow. 
Aye.  though  your  hopes,  like  the  sweet  flowers 

Braided  amid  your  hair. 
Should  wither,  let  your  souls  be  kept 
Unstained,  Aid  pure,  and  &ir. 


TERMS  OF  ADMISSION, 


I.  Pupils  are  provided  for  by  the  Institution  in  all  respects, 
clothing  and  traveling  expenses  excepted,  at  the  rate  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  each  per  annum.  Clothing  will  also  be  fur- 
nished by  the  Institution,  if  desired,  at  an  additioual  annual  charge 
of  thirty  dollars.    Payment  is  required  semi-annually  in  advance. 

n.  The  regular  time  of  admission  is  at  the  close  of  the  vacation, 
which  extends  from  the  second  Wednesday  of  July,  to  the  first 
Wednesday  of  September.  No  pupil  will  be  received  at  any  other 
time,  except  in  very  extraordinary  cases. 

III.  No  deduction  will  be  made  from  the  annual  charge,  in  con- 
sequence of  absence,  or  on  any  account  whatever,  except  sickness, 
nor  for  vacation. 

IV.  Pupils  are  at  liberty  to  reside,  during  the  vacation,  in  the 
Institution,  without  extra  charge. 

y .  Applicants  for  admission  to  be  educated  at  the  public  expenBe, 
should  be  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  twenty-five  years.  The 
Institution  will  not  bold  itself  bound  to  receive  any  not  embraced 
within  this  rule,  but  may  do  so,  at  discretion. 

VI.  Satisfactory  security  will  be  required  for  the  punctual  pay- 
ment of  bills,  and  for  the  suitable  clothing  of  thd  pupils. 

VII.  Application  from  a  distance,  letters  of  inquiry,  Ac,  mmst 
be  addressed,  post-paid,  to  the  Principal  of  the  Institution.  The 
selection  of  pupils  to  be  supported  at  the  public  expense,  is  made 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  at  Albany,  to  whom 
all  communications  on  the  subject  must  be  addressed. 

VIII.  Should  objections  exist  to  the  admission  of  any  individ- 
nal,  the  Board  reserve  to  themselves,  or  their  officers,  a  discretion- 
ary power  to  reject  the  application. 

The  above  terms  are  to  be  understood  as  embracing  the  entire 
annual  expense  to  which  each  pupil  is  subjected.  Stationery  and 
necessary  school  books  are  furnished  by  the  Institution.  No  extra 
charge  is  made  in  case  of  sickness,  for  medical  attendance,  medi- 
cines, or  other  necessary  provisions. 
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It  is  suggested  to  the  friends  of  deaf  mute  children,  tlat  the 
names  of  familiar  objects  may  be  taught  them  with  coiBpar&tive 
ease  before  their  admission,  and'that  possession  of  such  knovledge, 
in  any  degree,  materially  facilitates  their  subsequent  ^nm- 
ment.  To  be  able  to  write  an  easy  hand,  or  at  least  to  fonn  let- 
ters with  f  pen,  is  likewise  a  qualification  very  desirable.  Id 
reference  to  this  subject,  it  is  recommended  that  the  words  vM 
constitute  writing  lessons  or  copies^  preparatory  to  admissioQ, 
should  be  such  as  have  been  previously  made  intelligible  to  tlie 
learner. 

In  tho  case  of  each  pupil  enfering  the  Institution,  it  isdesirabk 
to  obtain  written  answers  to  the  following  questions.  Partieiiltf 
attention  to  this  subject  is  requested : 

1.  What  is  the  name  of  the  individual?  If  he  has  a  middk 
name,  it  should  be  given  in  full. 

2.  When  was  he  born  ?  Give  the  year,  month,  and  day  of  tlie 
month. 

3.  Was  he  born  deaf  7  And  if  so,  was  there  any  cause  which ii 
supposed  to  have  operated  before  birth?  If  not,  at  what  age  did 
he  lose  his  hearing?    And  by  what  disease  or  accident? 

4.  Is  his  deafness  total  or  partial  ?  If  the  latter,  what  is  in 
degree  of  hearing  7  e.  g. :  Can  he  distinguish  any  spoken  worii*. 
Or  hear  the  human  voice  at  all  7     Or  what  voices  can  he  hear! 

5.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  remove  the  deafness?  M 
what  are  the  results  of  such  efforts? 

6.  Is  there  any  ability  to  articulate,  or  read  on  the  lips! 

7.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  communicate  instmction! 
And  is  he  acquainted  with  any  trade  or  art,  or  with  the  mode  of 
forming  letters  with  a  pen  ? 

8.  Is  he  laboring  under  any  bodily  infirmity,  such  as  palsy,  oer- 
vous  trembling,  malformation  of  the  limbs,  defective  vision,  or 
does  he  show  any  signs  of  mental  imbecility  or  idiocy? 

9.  Are  there  any  cases  of  deafness  in  the  same  family,  or  amoD^ 
the  collateral  branches  of  kindred  ?   And  how  and  when  produced! 

10.  What  are  the  names,  occupation  and  residence  (nearest  post- 
office)  of  the  parents  ?  Give  the  Christian  names  of  both  father 
and  mother. 

11.  Is  either  of  the  parents  dead  ?  If  so,  has  a  second  conDe^ 
tion  been  formed  by  marriage  ? 

12.  Was  there  any  relationship  or  consanguinity  between  the 
parents  previous  to  marriage?  e.  g. :  Were  they  cousins? 

13.  What  are  the  number  and  names  of  their  children? 
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